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Preface 


L^lothing  for  moderns  is  designed  for  any  young  woman  who  is 
Imbitious  to  succeed  in  her  school  life,  her  business  life,  her  social 
life.  She  may  be  a  young  wife,  a  young  career  girl,  or  a  freshman 
Lollege  girl.  It  is  intended  to  help  solve  her  everyday  clothing  problems 
End  hence  is  organized  somewhat  as  a  handy  reference  volume. 

Specifically,  the  book  is  written  to  be  used  by  freshman  and  sopho- 
pore  college  students.  Many  of  these  young  women  come  with  a 
past  experience  from  home  and  school  rich  in  the  ideals  of  home 
economics  and  with  varied  accomplishments,  but  many  others  have 
had  a  more  meager  background.  Both  groups  are  eager  to  progress 
and  conscious  of  certain  needs  but  unconscious  of  others.  The  early 
chapters  attempt  to  crystallize  their  interests  and  aims  in  order  to 
inspire  them  to  endeavors  of  a  higher  order.  Sometimes  college  fresh¬ 
men  lose  interest  in  home  economics  or  clothing  because  the  material 
presented  is  on  the  high  school  level  and  not  of  college  caliber. 

The  author  recognizes  the  three  phases  of  clothing  commonly 
considered  in  freshman  college  courses  today— taste  or  art  in  the 
selection  of  dress;  buying  problems  of  the  consumer;  construction  and 
care  of  clothes.  In  many  good  colleges  one  term  or  one  semester  is 
devoted  to  each  of  these  aspects.  Other  colleges  combine  these  phases 
in  different  ways.  Recently,  in  attempting  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
more  and  more  students,  many  colleges  are  offering  in  one  semester  a 
basic  exploratory  course  to  introduce  students  to  the  breadth  of  the 
clothing  field,  to  aid  in  the  solution  of  present  everyday  clothing 
needs,  to  form  a  basis  for  more  advanced  courses,  and  to  help  them 
solve  related  family  problems,  which  they  may  encounter  either  now 
or  later. 

The  author  does  not  intend  construction  to  receive  a  dispropor- 
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tionate  share  of  emphasis  in  such  basic  courses.  Although  more  pages 
are  devoted  herein  to  construction,  it  is  because  that  part  of  the  book 
is  to  be  used  as  reference  material  in  solving  individual  problems, 
rather  than  as  a  text. 

Hence,  in  this  book  simple  suggestions  from  the  fields  of  art  and 
textiles  are  interwoven  with  the  choosing,  wearing,  making,  and  caring 
for  clothes  that  the  modern  young  woman  wants. 

Many  girls  want  and  need  to  make  their  clothes.  What  would  the 
American  home  have  done  during  all  the  depression  and  war  years 
without  some  skills? 

But  many  do  not  need  to  learn  to  sew.  The  emphasis  must  be  at 
the  discretion  of  the  teacher  or  college  offering  the  course.  The  mere 
act  of  making  a  dress  in  the  hands  of  a  skillful  teacher  is  simply  a 
focal  point  around  which  other  problems  of  major  concern  may  be 
grouped.  It  is  unfortunate  if  the  teacher  teaches  only  dressmaking. 
The  author  attempts  throughout  to  suggest  related  areas  of  thought. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  and  when  construction  is  to  be  taught,  then 
let  it  be  based  on  reason  and  of  the  kind  that  leads  on  to  advanced 
concepts.  Another  course  should  not  be  making  just  another  garment 
The  author  has  tried  to  eliminate  many  processes,  yet  because  of  the 
varied  problems  in  every  class,  the  total  array  of  construction  materia 
may  seem  overpowering. 

It  is  not  the  author’s  intention  that  any  teacher  use  all  the  chapters 
or  use  them  in  this  order,  or  all  of  any  chapter.  For  example,  ii 
Chapter  9,  “Organization  of  Work,”  note  advice  given  on  page  265 
However,  since  many  college  freshmen  have  made  several  garment 
at  home  or  in  high  school,  here  is  where  a  college  course  shouh 
require  more  mature  thinking  by  more  careful  planning. 

In  Chapter  10,  “Use  of  the  Machine,”  the  teacher  and  studen 
together  should  select  only  those  parts  for  execution  which  are  neede< 
according  to  the  previous  experience  of  the  student  or  according  t 
some  pretesting. 

Some  of  the  problems  in  pattern  placement  (Chapter  8)  are  ei 
tirely  too  advanced  for  girls  learning  to  sew  for  the  first  time,  bi 
stimulating  and  valuable  for  those  who  have  “sewed  a  lot”  but  wb 
waste  both  cloth  and  time,  or  for  those  who  are  ambitious  for  caree: 
and  for  follow-up  problems  after  class  projects  are  completed. 

There  may  be  no  place  in  your  college  curriculum  for  credits  fa  j 
grooming,  mending,  or  decorating.  No  actual  class  time  can  I 
allowed  for  many  such  subjects.  Yet  many  students  actually  nee 
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along  with  their  other  work;  hence,  such  material  is  included 
tre— elementary  though  it  be.  Some  skills  cannot  be  entirely  taken 
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granted. 

[Chapter  24,  “Making  Coats  and  Suits,”  built  on  previous  material, 
included  because  if  college  beginners  have  had  good  construction 
irk  in  high  school,  making  a  suit  is  more  interesting  and  not  too 
[vanced  for  first  year  work  in  college.  It  is  more  frequently  a  second 
mester  or  second  year  problem,  however. 

Chapter  25,  “Designing  Your  Own  Patterns,”  is  included  for  three 
isons.  First,  many  colleges  approach  beginning  clothing  as  creative 
[ess  design  where  students  are  encouraged  to  design  clothes  freely 
her  than  to  rely  on  commercial  patterns.  Second,  some  freshmen 
idents  who  have  had  considerable  experience  in  sewing  always  want 
change  the  design  in  their  patterns  (often  to  the  teacher’s  annoy- 
ce).  Third,  those  students  who  have  had  introductory  pattern  work 
high  school  may  find  here  suggestions  for  solving  personal  problems 
idependently  of  the  teacher.  Some  of  the  problems  presented  in 
is  chapter  are  treated  in  other  books  in  a  unit  on  pattern  alteration. 
The  chapters  in  Pattern  Designing  and  Decoration  in  Dress  are 
tended,  also,  to  stimulate  interest,  to  awaken  the  student  to  possi- 
ilities  in  advanced  courses,  and  to  permit  her  to  pursue  an  inde- 
:ndent  course  or  adventure  if  she  so  pleases. 

Since  the  author  believes  that  the  possession  of  basic  principles  or 
meralizations  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  individual,  she  has  at- 
mipted  to  make  the  college  student  aware  of  her  own  intellectual 
Irocesses  and  to  make  her  responsible  for  the  recognition  of,  and  the 
mstant  application  of,  principles  as  such. 

For  class  and  laboratory  use  every  teacher  supplies  numerous  pieces 
|f  illustrative  material  which: 

Will  enable  the  class  to  set  up  standards  of  excellence. 

Show  clearly  the  steps  or  methods  of  securing  the  standards. 

Compare  good  with  poor  or  unsatisfactory  results. 

Provide  problems  in  which  students  may  judge  the  quality  or  grade  of 
product. 

Provide  problems  in  which  students  may  apply  principles,  discuss  the 
relative  merits  of  a  case,  reason  and  decide  which  would  be  the  better 
procedure  in  given  situations. 

"he  preparation  of  such  illustrative  material  requires  more  time  than 
he  average  teacher  has  at  her  disposal.  The  author  has  partially 
Inswered  this  need  by  the  illustrations  in  this  book.  No  doubt  some 
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of  them  will  soon  appear  dated  and  amusing  to  the  students,  but  on 
the  whole  all  are  examples  which  have  occured  practically  every  year 
over  a  decade  in  freshman  college  classes. 

Hence,  the  teacher  will  find  that  she  must: 

1.  Use  this  book  in  actual  classroom  discussion  to  explain,  or  to  get 
students  to  explain,  the  basic  principles  as  illustrated. 

2.  Supplement  it  with  fresh,  up-to-date  illustrations  which  she  herself 
prepares  and  which  she  should  encourage  students  to  discover  for 
themselves. 

3.  Supplement  it  with  pretests  and  other  instruments  of  evaluation  to 
determine  the  present  status  or  progress  of  her  students. 

The  author  wishes  to  express  her  appreciation  to  the  many  persons 
who  have  contributed  indirectly  to  this  volume— students,  teachers, 
and  other  friends.  Special  recognition  is  due  to  Miss  Margaret  W. 
Weeks,  Dean  of  the  Division  of  Home  Economics,  Texas  Techno- 
logical  College,  for  her  suggestions,  guidance,  and  assistance  in  count¬ 
less  other  ways.  The  author  is  greatly  indebted  to  Mrs.  Troy  Allen 
Lockhard,  Assistant  Professor  of  Applied  Arts,  Texas  Technological 
College,  for  her  valuable  work  on  illustrations.  She  is  especially 
obligated  to  her  co-workers  at  Texas  Technological  College,  Lubbock, 
Texas — Mrs.  Lila  A.  Kinehen,  Assistant  Professor  of  Clothing  and 
Textiles,  and  Mrs.  Edna  W.  Buster,  Associate  Professor  of  Clothing 
and  Textiles,  for  constructive  criticism. 

The  author  gratefully  acknowledges  specific  indebtedness  to  the 
following  for  illustrations  used:  American  Museum  of  Natural  His¬ 
tory;  Miss  Dorothy  Shaver,  Lord  and  Taylor;  Mr.  H.  Stanley  Marcus, 
Neiman-Marcus;  Nardis  Sportswear,  Inc.,  Dallas;  Singer  Sewing 
Machine  Company;  Department  of  Clothing  and  Textiles,  Texas 
Technological  College;  Department  of  Textile  Engineering,  Texas 
Technological  College;  Miss  Dorothy  McGuire;  Miss  Helen  Wagner; 
Lt.  Edyth  Erlene  Dowell;  Miss  Marihelen  McDuff,  Public  Relations 
Director,  Neiman-Marcus;  Miss  Alice  Johnston,  Head  of  Fashion 
Publicity,  Lord  and  Taylor;  RKO  Radio  Pictures,  Inc. 

Mabel  D.  Erwin 
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Exploring  the  Clothing  CFieU 


|roviding  peoples'  clothing  is  a  major  industry  the  world  around, 
lou  and  I  are  interested  in  clothing  because  we  realize  its  bearing  on 
fcrsonal  success  and  day-by-day  living.  We  love  clothes— they  give  us 
■lift  and  are  associated  with  a  sense  of  well-being,  having  good  times, 
ping  places  with  people  we  like.  In  addition,  you  may  think  that  in 
lothes  you  have  an  interest  on  which  to  base  a  career  and  earn  a 

ring- 

I  Have  you  ever  thought  how  much  the  handling  of  clothing  prob- 
Ims  can  affect  the  success  of  a  home?  It  is  one  of  the  big  problems  in 
lianaging  family  finances  and  maintaining  a  smoothly  running,  happy 
lousehold.  If  this  year  you  learn  to  solve  some  of  your  own  individual 
lothing  problems,  you  will  have  a  good  basis  for  solving  similar  prob¬ 
lems  for  your  family.  When  you  begin  to  think  of  clothes  for  others, 
L  is  a  good  sign  that  you  are  growing  up. 

[  our  Objectives 

It  is  always  helpful  to  refine  our  vague  reasons  for  studying  clothing, 
r  for  any  course  of  action,  into  some  clearly  stated  objectives.  Almost 
very  college  girl  wants  to  become  a  sophisticated  young  woman  in 
|he  sincerest  meaning  of  that  word— that  is,  one  who  is  fairly  familiar 
vith  the  social  customs  of  the  world,  not  just  those  of  her  own  com- 
nunity,  and  who  would  feel  at  home  almost  anywhere  with  almost 
inybody  because  she  feels  right  in  clothes,  manner,  and  speech.  To 
lid  in  attaining  such  a  status,  a  sane  and  efficient  philosophy  of  dress 
vould  require  that  we: 

.  Wear  attractive  clothing  rather  than  appear  dowdy. 

Select  what  we  need  rather  than  what  fashion  decrees. 

Plan  to  buy  rather  than  be  sold. 
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4.  Be  increasingly  independent  of  parent  and  teacher  in  making  choices. 

5.  Respect  those  whose  service  or  job  prevents  a  fashionable  garb. 

6.  Train  for  and  succeed  in  some  career. 


No  doubt  you  can  translate  these  aims  into  your  own  words.  Can 
you  suggest  other  reasons  for  the  study  of  clothing? 

Whether  you  are  interested  in  the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of 
providing  clothes  for  yourself  and  your  family  or  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  career,  you  must  have  certain  basic  understandings  and  skills.  To 
solve  clothing  problems  you  will  need: 


1 .  An  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  personal  appearance  as  an  asset. 

2.  An  understanding  of  costs  in  time,  money,  energy,  and  skill  as  they 
affect  your  choices. 

3.  An  appreciation  of  textiles  and  clothing  based  on  some  understanding 
of  the  economic  and  social  conditions  involved  in  their  production  and 
in  your  choice  of  them. 

4.  Some  skills  in  creating  costumes,  involving  making  as  well  as  assembling. 


You  will  not  find  all  the  answers  in  this  book  or  in  this  course  you 
are  now  beginning.  If  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  study  clothing  in 
college,  it  is  assumed  that  you  can  benefit  from  what  is  to  be  found 
in  books  and  from  the  lectures  and  demonstrations  of  good  teachers. 
It  is  very  important  that  you  read  and  read  and  read. 

Two  fundamental  subjects  which  you  must  thoroughly  explore  are 
textiles ,  the  study  of  fabrics,  and  art  related  to  clothing ,  the  study  of 
selecting  dress  to  improve  one’s  personal  appearance.  Each  subject  is 
broad  and  deep.  Your  beginning  in  these  two  fields  may  have  preceded 
this  course  in  clothing.  Your  continued  study  of  them  should  follow 
it.  Some  of  the  principal  elements  of  these  two  fields  are  necessarily 
used  in  introducing  you  to  your  basic  course  in  clothing,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  three  chapters.  These  chapters  are  not  condensed  courses,  but 
merely  guides  to  some  of  the  more  obvious  aids  in  getting  you  started 
on  the  way  to  having  clothes  that  make  you  a  happy,  charming,  capa-| 
ble,  warm-hearted,  modern  young  woman. 

You  don’t  have  to  be  a  college  student  to  acquire  this  fundamentalj 
knowledge,  but  it  is  easier,  more  fun,  and  more  challenging  to  wor' 
alongside  others  with  similar  ambitions.  On  the  other  hand,  colleg 
usually  cannot  supply  the  experience  and  practice  that  are  so  essential 
to  final  success  in  a  clothing  career;  hence,  until  recently,  there  hav< 
been  many  more  successful  women  in  the  clothing  field  who  learne 
"the  hard  way”  than  there  were  college  graduates.  If  you  add  experi 
ence  and  practice  to  your  college  course,  you  will  find  not  only  thal 


Courtesy  of  Department  of  Clothing  and  Textiles,  Texas  Technological  College 


Planning,  conducting,  modeling,  observing  are  all  important  for  a  successful  style 
show.  Study  and  practice  every  phase  if  you  are  interested  in  a  fashion  career. 

Courtesy  of  Neiman-Marcus,  Dallas 
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there  are  openings  for  a  career  in  clothing  and  related  fields,  but  also 
that  you  are  a  more  resourceful  woman  capable  of  adjusting  the  cloth¬ 
ing  needs  of  yourself  and  family  to  the  changing  world. 

These  college  years  offer  you  a  chance  to  learn  why  things  happen 
through  courses  in  art,  physiology,  psychology,  chemistry,  and  eco¬ 
nomics.  Without  these  basic  understandings,  the  clothing  courses  you 
sometimes  term  “practical”  turn  out  to  be  impractical,  for  they  alone 
cannot  help  you  solve  real  clothing  problems  either  now  or  later. 

To  supplement  a  basic  clothing  course  such  as  this  book  presents, 
you  should  study  in  other  courses,  secure  practical  experiences,  indulge 
in  hobbies,  travel,  read,  attend  the  theater  and  social  gatherings,  and 
participate,  with  moderation,  in  such  group  activities  as  church,  clubs, 
and  other  campus  organizations. 

Careers  in  Clothing 

A  number  of  vocations  are  opening  up  to  young  women  who  have 
had  the  kind  of  training  you  are  about  to  undertake.  Every  homemaker 
needs  skill  in  providing  clothing  for  her  family.  Some  ability  in 
sewing  will  be  helpful  to  you  in  your  personal  life  for  years  to  come 
and  will  make  you  a  much  better  buyer  and  user  of  the  textiles  and 
clothes  other  people  have  made.  You  will  appreciate  the  human  re¬ 
sources  used  in  their  production  and  be  willing  to  pay  a  fair  price. 
Grooming  and  care  of  clothes  are  necessary  in  everyday  living.  Around 
these  abilities  you  may  find  yourself  a  career  in  the  fashion  world— as 
photographer,  illustrator,  journalist,  advertising  writer,  model,  trainer 
of  sales  girls,  designer,  demonstrator,  model  maker,  script  writer,  shop¬ 
per,  inspector,  importer,  shop  owner,  laundry  or  dry-cleaning  store 
manager,  laboratory  tester,  or  retail  buyer.  Discover  the  qualifications, 
responsibilities,  and  remuneration  that  each  position  carries.  Seek  ad¬ 
vice  and  guidance  in  getting  a  start  in  the  field  you  choose. 

Of  all  careers  open  to  the  young  woman  with  training  in  clothing 
and  textiles  as  well  as  other  phases  of  home  economics,  teaching  hasl 
perhaps  been  the  most  satisfying.  During  periods  of  inflation  the  pro-| 
fession  is  most  unprofitable  financially,  but  in  depression  years  it  is  a| 
very  good  anchor.  In  addition,  teaching  is  a  broadening  experience  in| 
itself.  For  example,  the  complete  responsibility  a  teacher  has  for  se¬ 
curing  interest,  cooperation,  and  the  tangible  results  of  completed! 
projects  is  bound  to  develop  leadership  and  a  feeling  of  power  and 
accomplishment.  Teaching  gives  one  an  increased  mastery  of  prin¬ 
ciples  and  subject  matter  in  one's  field,  which  better  prepares  for  ani 


land  weaving  is  not  only  a  delightful  hobby  but  a  basis  for  textile  designing  and 
le  understanding  of  the  industry  from  earliest  times  to  the  present  machine  age. 

Courtesy  of  Department  of  Clothing  and  Textiles,  Texas  Technological  College 


Fiber  testing  instruments  on  table  (left  to  right):  a,  polarizing  microscope  with 
amp  to  determine  cotton  fiber  maturity;  b,  fiber  duplex  sorter-operator  making 
fiber  array  to  determine  cotton  fiber  length. 

Research  in  textile  testing  laboratories  of  large  manufacturing  and  mail-order 
concerns  offers  interesting  careers  for  young  women  who  are  thorough  and 
advancement  only  to  those  who  have  a  background  of  textiles  and  science. 

Courtesy  of  Department  of  Textile  Engineering,  Texas  Technological  College 
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other  profession,  whether  it  be  homemaking,  retailing,  or  journalism. 
Above  all,  teaching  provides  the  innate  satisfaction  of  contributing  a 
worth-while  service  to  the  world.  This  reward  is  intangible  but  im¬ 
measurable.  True  teaching  is  refreshing  and  stimulating  because  of  the 
contact  with  youth  and  the  consciousness  of  helping  others  think 
clearly  and  do  worth-while  things. 

If  a  teacher  really  wants  it,  she  can  enjoy  a  position  of  influence  in 
the  community;  but  if  she  does  not  exert  herself,  she  may  find  herself 
yearning  for  some  other  vocation.  This  desire  may  be  partially  satisfied 
while  teaching  by  joining  local  organizations,  following  a  hobby,  par¬ 
ticipating  in  sports,  taking  private  lessons  or  a  correspondence  course, 
or  planning  and  enjoying  vacation  travel  and  advanced  study.  The  day 
of  the  colorless  school  teacher  has  passed. 

If  you  are  considering  research  and  work  in  testing  laboratories  as  a 
vocation,  you  should  like  and  take  courses  in  organic  chemistry  and 
physics.  You  should  be  accurate,  you  should  have  a  deep  respect  for 
the  real  truth  and  a  zeal  to  discover  new  truth.  There  are  many  jobs 
ready  for  girls  who  have  this  training. 

If  you  wish  to  be  a  costume  designer,  begin  right  now  to  plan  beauti¬ 
ful  clothes  for  yourself  and  for  others.  Handle  beautiful  materials  as 
much  as  possible.  Plan  some  experience  in  a  store,  museum,  or  factory 
before  your  senior  year.  Educate  your  parents  to  the  fact  that  you  need 
experience  and  that  in  the  first  year  out  of  college  you  may  need  some 
financial  backing.  Be  willing  at  first  to  take  a  job  that  seems  to  have 
little  to  do  with  designing.  Find  out  whether  there  is  an  aptitude  test 
you  can  take  now.  Maybe  your  artistic  ability  is  not  sufficiently  high 
for  a  designing  career  but  excellent  for  merchandising,  journalism,  or 
teaching.  Certainly  you  must  saturate  yourself  with  the  principles  of 
good  design  and  color  by  a  thorough  grounding  in  both  applied  ancl 
creative  art. 

Find  out  some  of  the  problems  a  girl  in  business  must  face  that  a] 
school  teacher  might  not  meet,  such  as  labor  unions,  jealousies  in  the 
trade  due  to  keen  business  competition,  loud  talk,  rude  treatment,  mis 
trust  of  businessmen  toward  college-educated  people,  deadlines  anc 
pressure,  routine  and  monotony.  Do  not  be  too  disheartened  by  thes( 
difficulties,  but  learn  the  best  way  of  handling  them.  While  oppor 
tunities  for  careers  in  clothing  are  now  numerous,  your  progress  ma; 
be  disappointing  unless  you  have  a  tremendous  flare  for  clothes  o 
initiative  and  industry  coupled  with  a  tremendous  determination  t< 
succeed.  Discuss  these  questions  with  your  parents.  Your  father  am 


iews  in  a  modern  dress  factory,  where  you  may  wish  to  begin  your  career. 
Making  patterns  and  models.  From  the  designer’s  samples,  patterns  are  cor- 
cted  and  graded  into  various  sizes. 

Courtesy  of  Nardis  Sportswear  Inc.,  Dallas 


dectric  cutter  accurately  outlines  pattern  topping  many  layers  of  cloth. 
Courtesy  of  Nardis  Sportswear  Inc.,  Dallas 
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Darts  and  other  construction  details  are  marked  on  each  piece.  Pieces  are 
assembled  in  bundles  ready  for  the  production  line  in  the  sewing  room,  where 
power  machines  are  used. 

Courtesy  of  Nardis  Sportswear  Inc.,  Dallas 


Finishing  all  handwork,  sewing  on  buttons,  pressing. 
Courtesy  of  Nardis  Sportswear  Inc.,  Dallas 

PLATE  IV 
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s  business  friends  should  be  able  to  point  out  various  aspects  of  the 
*oblem  and  help  you  establish  suitable  business  contacts. 

This  career  problem  is  most  important  to  you.  Talk  to  as  many 
"ople  as  possible  who  have  had  experience  in  the  fields  of  your  inter- 
j  ;t  and  ask  all  kinds  of  questions.  They  won’t  think  you  are  silly— 
ley  will  be  complimented  that  you  are  interested  in  them  and  their 
ork. 

Plan  field  trips  and  excursions  that  will  permit  you  to  visit  es- 
blishments  connected  with  or  related  to  your  special  interest.  Make 
special  notebook  on  the  vocation  you  are  considering.  At  the  end  of 
lis  chapter  you  will  find  some  references  to  give  you  a  start. 

Vhy  Sew? 

Many  colleges  offer  courses  in  clothing  construction  for  many  or 

I  of  the  following  reasons. 

Economy.  Career  girls  and  homemakers  alike  find  that  the  10  to  13 
er  cent  of  income  usually  available  for  clothing  is  inadequate  when 

II  the  garments  are  ready-made.  In  her  effort  to  meet,  within  her  in- 
ome,  her  own  standards  of  taste,  quality,  and  workmanship,  the 
verage  woman  feels  that  sewing  effects  a  great  economy.  The  costs  in 
xpensive  dresses  are  partly  due  to  handwork  and  partly  to  generous 
earns,  hems,  and  pleats,  which  can  easily  be  provided  at  home  if  you 
now  how  and  have  the  time.  Unless  the  ultimate  product  is  up  to 
tandard,  however,  home  sewing  tends  to  be  wasteful  because  it  is  dis- 
ppointing.  It  is  a  challenge  to  be  able  to  turn  $3  worth  of  material 
nto  a  $10  dress  instead  of  a  $4.95  model.  After  several  courses  in  col- 
sge,  you  should  be  able  to  make  $10  worth  of  fabric  up  into  a  $39.50 
>r  $49.50  model. 

Then,  too,  while  great  progress  has  been  made  in  standardization  of 
garment  sizes,  many  alterations  are  frequently  needed.  These  add  to 
he  cost.  Experienced  fitters  are  scarce,  and  their  services  are  expensive, 
-.earning  to  fit  and  restyle  your  ready-mades  is  certainly  practical, 
fitting  is  more  important  to  the  style  value  of  clothes  than  the  unique- 
less  of  design,  but  it  would  be  difficult  and  impractical  to  learn  fitting 
vithout  learning  to  sew. 

Individuality.  Mass  production  removes  much  individuality  of  de¬ 
sign  from  ready-to-wear  clothes.  If  you  have  learned  to  select  unusual 
yet  suitable  fabrics,  colors,  and  patterns,  you  may  possess  more  dis¬ 
tinctive  and  becoming  clothes. 

Appreciation  of  Quality.  Knowing  how  to  make  clothes  helps  any- 
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one  to  appreciate  more  fully  beautiful  designs,  fabrics,  style,  and  work¬ 
manship,  just  as  the  person  who  plays  a  musical  instrument  of  some 
kind  appreciates  a  great  musician  or  a  symphony.  If  you  make  one  suit 
and  vow  never  to  make  another,  you  will  appreciate  more  the  suit 
made  by  your  mother  or  by  a  factory.  You  will  certainly  be  a  better 
buyer  and  a  wiser  user— more  willing  to  pay  the  price  for  a  well-tailored 
garment  and  more  critical  of  cheap,  shoddy  merchandise.  Dressmaking 
is  a  good  way  to  learn  to  recognize  quality  in  fabric— a  valuable  aid  in 
buying  ready-mades.  A  feeling  for  the  nature  of  cloth,  its  drapability, 
the  characteristics  of  lengthwise  and  crosswise  grain  can  only  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  handling  cloth  of  many  different  kinds.  Such  an  appreciation 
is  essential  if  you  are  to  be  a  really  first-class  dress  designer. 

Hawes  in  Fashion  Is  Spinach  questions  the  statement  of  one  manu¬ 
facturer  that  “no  one  should  dare  to  design  anything  he  can’t  make 
himself.”  Be  that  as  it  may,  many  designers  started  out  as  dressmakers. 
Hawes,  Gallagher,  Valentina,  Rosenstein  are  a  few  of  the  many.  Your 
chance  of  getting  in  and  going  up  fast  is  greater  if  you  understand 
dressmaking. 

Saving  of  Time.  In  addition  to  cost,  style,  and  fit,  time  is  sometimes 
saved  by  home  sewing.  Especially  is  this  true  for  women  who  work  in 
the  daytime,  and  for  women  who  have  children  who  need  clothes  that 
are  right  as  to  quality,  price,  and  fit.  Shopping  may  be  nervously  irri¬ 
tating,  especially  in  large  cities  and  in  large  department  stores.  At  home 
one  may  proceed  more  leisurely  and  actually  derive  pleasure  from  the 
work.  Supervising  the  children,  visiting  with  the  family  or  friends, 
listening  to  the  radio  may  be  carried  on  while  doing  a  nice  bit  of 
sewing— a  very  effective  time-saving  device.  On  the  other  hand,  if  skill 
is  not  present,  time  and  materials  are  actually  wasted  and  the  product 
not  satisfying. 

Personal  Satisfaction.  Sewing  may  prove  a  stabilizer  in  times  of  dis¬ 
tress,  a  bond  for  knitting  family  ties  closer  together,  an  outlet  for 
thinking  through  problems  while  the  hands  are  busy.  It  may  be  fun. 
It  gives  satisfaction  in  creating  something.  It  gives  a  feeling  of  service 
to  be  able  to  sew  for  others. 

Educational  Values.  In  learning  to  sew  by  up-to-date  methods,  you 
learn  to  solve  many  problems  by  yourself  through  following  a  guide 
sheet  prepared  by  a  pattern  company,  through  observation  of  a  dem¬ 
onstration  before  a  large  group,  and  through  following  directions  or 
suggestions  given  in  a  lecture  or  discussion  group— rather  than  through 
individual  instruction.  You  learn  where  to  find  authoritative  help  and 
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>w  to  use  it.  Rightly  approached,  learning  to  sew  provides  worth- 
lile  practice  in  organization,  in  being  farsighted,  in  using  judgment, 
d  in  carrying  a  project  through  to  completion  within  a  specified 
ne.  In  other  words,  you  are  helping  yourself  to  be  an  independent 
inker  so  that  you  can  go  forward  alone  without  a  teacher,  so  that 
»u  can  search  out  necessary  aids  and  apply  them  to  new  problems  as 
ey  arise  in  clothing  and  related  fields. 

xpeiience 

Try  to  get  some  experience  while  you  are  still  in  college.  After 
aduation  be  prepared  for  at  least  a  year  of  interneship  on  low  wages 
id  lots  of  hard  work.  College  is  fun,  but  there  is  also  plenty  of  work 
siting  in  college  for  those  who  are  in  earnest.  And  for  those  who 
ork,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  opportunities  open.  These  four  years  can 
ean  everything  or  they  may  turn  you  out  a  flop. 

Projects  you  carry  out  at  home  are  worth  while  if  you  really  initiate 
id  carry  through  to  completion  a  series  of  planned  endeavors  that 
llminate  in  achievement.  Mere  repetition  of  what  you  already  know 
not  enough.  Just  sewing  is  not  enough,  but  sewing  to  improve  skill 
id  speed  with  a  real  checkup  by  your  instructor  would  be  very  worth 
hile. 

What  kind  of  experience  is  needed?  We  suggest  that  you  clerk  in  a 
ore,  particularly  in  one  where  you  may  handle  all  kinds  of  merchan- 
se;  model  for  style  shows,  run  power  machines  in  a  garment  factory, 
*ess  in  a  dry-cleaning  plant,  assist  a  dressmaker,  or  work  for  a  sewing 
achine  company;  assist  in  the  advertising,  the  show  window  deco- 
ting,  or  the  alteration  departments  of  a  store;  take  a  correspondence 
>urse  in  hat-making;  make  costumes  for  plays;  sew  for  others  with 
)eed  as  a  goal  and  sew  always  to  attain  more  professional-looking  re¬ 
fits;  learn  to  cover  buttons  and  buckles;  teach  in  summer  camps  or 
ication  schools;  work  in  a  pattern  factory;  work  in  the  drapery  or 
pholstery  department  of  a  decorator’s  studio;  or  assist  the  curator  of 
stiles  in  some  museum. 

Arrange  to  visit  laboratories  where  advanced  students  are  working, 
'here  you  will  see  them  doing  tailoring,  draping,  millinery,  home 
lrnishings,  dressmaking,  dress  decoration,  historic  costume,  textile 
?sting,  and  textile  crafts.  These  activities  are  based  on  the  apprecia- 
ons  and  abilities  you  are  learning  this  year.  If,  this  year,  you  learn  to 
I  just  the  sewing  machine,  press,  hem,  put  in  a  slide  fastener,  or 
ter  a  pattern  in  a  professional  way  in  a  moderate  amount  of  time, 
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you  will  find  greater  pleasure  and  profit  in  these  advanced  courses  later. 

Clever  ideas  are  free— if  you  will  only  discover  them.  Study  the  ex¬ 
hibit  cases,  watch  the  bulletin  boards;  notices  of  exhibitions  and  con- 
tests  are  often  there— opportunities  for  you.  If  you  are  interested  in  a 
fashion  career,  enter  contests  in  designing  sponsored  by  magazines  and 
pattern  companies.  Take  part  in  fashion  showings  in  your  department 
or  in  local  stores.  Ask  competent  judges  to  criticize  your  products— not 
only  those  made  in  class,  but  those  done  outside. 

When  you  attend  a  movie,  play,  opera,  or  ballet,  you  will  increase  \ 
your  enjoyment  of  the  performance  if  you  give  more  than  superficial 
attention  to  the  costuming.  Who  designed  the  costumes?  Do  they 
harmonize  with  the  mood  portrayed?  Are  they  historically  authentic? 
Where  did  the  designer  probably  receive  ideas  or  inspiration? 

: 

HOBBIES 

Hobbies  are  especially  valuable  because  the  skills  you  learn  are  the 
fruits  of  your  own  endeavors,  not  the  conclusions  reached  by  your  pro¬ 
fessors,  because  they  go  further  afield  than  the  classroom  walls,  and 
because  they  give  you  breadth  of  understanding  and  take  you  out  of 
yourself.  They  need  not  be  expensive.  You  need  not  collect  laces,  for 
example,  but  you  can  find  out  all  about  them  and  collect  pictures  of 
them.  Through  hobbies  you  make  contacts  and  friends  you  would  not 
otherwise  meet.  Such  independent  study  often  makes  one  expert  in  a 
particular  field.  Some  delightful  subjects  for  such  investigations  are: 
veils,  buttons,  costumes  on  postage  stamps,  peasant  blouses,  Navajo 
rugs,  hooked  rugs,  shawls,  tapestries,  needlepoint,  dressmaking  tools, 
thimbles,  pins,  dolls,  printed  textiles,  Guatemalan  textiles,  costumes 
of  Mexico,  silk  screen  printing. 

Add  to  these  hobbies  instruction,  formal  or  informal,  in  hand  weav¬ 
ing,  history  of  costume,  French,  fashion  illustration,  textile  testing, 
anthropology,  folk  dancing,  crafts,  photography,  journalism;  and  his¬ 
tory  and  literature  (to  help  you  trace  their  development  and  their  re¬ 
lationship  to  the  modern  family  and  to  the  fashion  industry  of  today) . 
Elect  such  courses  for  their  cultural  value  to  you  and  not  because  they 
are  in  the  curriculum. 

How  to  Study  Clothing 

The  study  of  costume  in  its  many  phases  has  the  cultural  advan¬ 
tages  of  deepening  one’s  sympathy  for  other  people,  other  civilizations, 
and  other  arts,  and  of  broadening  one’s  capacity  for  enjoying  the  of- 
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gs  of  museums,  pictures,  the  stage,  the  opera,  the  cinema,  and 
s,  newspapers,  or  magazines.  Frequently  students  and  others  who 
never  studied  home  economics  or  clothing  do  not  understand 
such  courses  may  be  taught  and  studied  on  as  high  an  academic 
cultural  level  as  any  other  course.  It  is  not  enough  for  you  to  ac- 
i  sewing  skills  and  appreciation  of  quality  in  materials;  you  should 
lop  an  appreciation  of  their  significance  to  business,  homes,  and 
r  people. 

)ur  parents  are  paying  a  rather  high  price  for  these  lessons.  The 
wing  suggestions  will  help  you  to  get  the  most  out  of  them. 

Keep  a  notebook— a  separate  one  for  each  course.  Begin  at  once 
rite  notes  every  day  on  the  discussion,  demonstrations,  and  lec- 
or  directions  given.  You  cannot  possibly  remember  all  the  val- 
2  points  presented  without  notes.  Do  not  be  brief— good  students 
full  notes.  They  are  better  in  longhand.  People  who  use  short- 
[  usually  concentrate  on  the  mechanics  of  note  taking  and  fail  to 
w  the  discussion.  If  you  rewrite  your  notes,  expand  rather  than 
ense  them.  Don't  spend  time  in  making  them  look  “pretty"  or 
lg  them  if  you  eliminate  part  of  the  notes  to  do  so.  The  notes  are 
dp  you  review,  direct  you  in  carrying  out  projects,  and  clear  up 
pretations  of  principles. 

Have  a  special  place  in  the  notebook  for  assignments.  If  they  are 
t  clear,  ask  questions.  Do  what  the  assignment  says  to  do.  Find  out 
ten  it  is  due.  Find  out  the  exact  form  required  or  suggested  by  each 
;tructor  such  as  mounting  illustrative  material. 

Have  a  separate  part  of  the  notebook  for  vocabulary  lists.  Not  only 
e  definition  but  the  pronunciation  should  be  indicated.  Mastery  of  a 
bject  is  impossible  without  a  knowledge  of  the  terms  involved.  How 
)uld  you  rate  on  these  terms,  which  are  used  many  times  over  in  the 
ashman  year? 

meral  terms:  accessory,  curator,  original,  vertical. 

mitechnical  terms:  jade ,  textile,  perspiration,  laundered,  beige,  budget. 
xhnical  terms:  armscye,  perforation,  complementary. 

2.  You  should  own  the  textbook  required  for  the  course,  but  you 
;o  should  buy  each  year  an  additional  reference  on  the  subject.  Some 
signments  to  your  text  or  references  are  given  because  you  can  learn 
uch  and  gain  a  broad  background  by  reading— not  because  the  pro- 
ssor  intends  to  discuss  them  in  class.  Only  the  uneducated  must  have 
^ery  little  idea  explained  or  demonstrated.  And  you  are  not  in  that 
ass,  are  you? 
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Underline  your  own  books  if  that  helps  you  to  study.  The  marginal  1 
notes  made  in  class  will  prove  valuable  for  future  references. 

3.  Outlining  is  one  of  the  best  of  all  methods  for  learning,  making 
reports,  or  reviewing.  Outline  the  chapter  given  as  an  assignment  (out-  1 
line,  not  copy!)  to  help  you  understand  it.  Use  the  sentence  method 
of  outlining.  Outline  steps  in  all  kinds  of  construction  processes.  Such 
organization  makes  for  clearer  understanding  and  speed.  Group  to-  1 
gether  processes  that  are  similar,  then  show  how  each  varies  from  the 
other. 

4.  Evaluate  your  progress.  Be  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  taking  a  11 
quiz,  an  examination,  or  a  practical  test.  Prepare  for  these  tests  of  you 
ability  and  your  present  accomplishment  by  reviewing,  summarizin 
and  defining.  Don’t  permit  yourself  to  stand  still.  Resolve  that  each 
course  or  each  experience  will  add  to  your  power  and  fund  of  worth¬ 
while  knowledge.  Scrutinize  each  failure  for  possible  causes.  Make  an 
appointment  with  your  instructor  for  a  conference  to  seek  criticism. 

5.  Benefit  by  criticism.  When  papers  and  other  work  are  handed 
back  to  you,  read  the  criticisms.  If  there  is  time,  rework  the  material. 
At  least  do  not  make  the  same  error  the  next  time. 

6.  Apply  right  now  some  of  the  things  you  are  learning  this  year 
about  clothing  and  art.  If  you  learn  how  to  mount  textiles  in  a  textile 
class,  mount  them  that  way  in  other  classes  unless  otherwise  directed. 
If  you  learn  about  margins  in  the  art  class,  use  those  principles  in  all 
notebooks.  If  you  learn  to  make  outlines  in  the  English  class,  use 
your  skill  in  home  economics  courses.  Practice  new  ways  of  talking, 
walking,  or  wearing  your  hair. 

7.  Get  a  group  together  to  study.  Discussion  of  a  problem  with 
others  will  clarify  and  emphasize.  Study  by  yourself,  too.  Memorizing 
certain  things  in  the  right  way  is  absolutely  necessary  for  many  phases 
of  your  work. 

8.  Compare  your  work  with  standards  in  illustrative  material  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  teacher.  Find  out  how  to  attain  such  results. 

9.  Save  time  by  consulting  the  index.  On  large  assignments  read 
the  summary,  if  provided  by  the  author,  before  and  after  reading  the 
entire  content  to  help  your  organization.  Read  more  than  one  author¬ 
ity  whenever  time  permits. 

10.  In  quoting ,  give  the  author  and  title  of  the  source  from  which 
you  obtain  your  material.  Use  quotation  marks.  Is  the  author  a  man 
or  a  woman?  Don’t  refer  to  Denny  or  Goldstein  as  “he.”  How  should 
you  refer  to  Mainbocher  or  Tina  Leser? 
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1 .  Have  your  own  tools,  good  tools,  and  good  material  with  which 
work.  Such  advantages  will  save  you  time  and  produce  better  re¬ 
's. 

2.  Be  a  fiend  for  details.  Observe  techniques.  For  want  of  a  pin  or 
hort  stitch,  many  a  garment  is  ruined.  Correct  habits  of  holding 
Is  and  materials  must  be  consciously  practiced. 

3.  Practice  to  improve  the  quality  of  your  work  rather  than  to 
e  time.  Devote  part  of  each  vacation  period  to  conscious  effort  to 
:ome  more  efficient  and  more  proficient.  It  all  depends  on  you— 
lr  industry,  perseverance,  and  critical  judgment.  Select  projects  that 

increasingly  difficult  and  challenging. 

.NAGEMENT  AND  STUDY 

The  generally  accepted  rules  for  efficient  study  are: 

Budget  your  time  for  study. 

Practice  reading  more  quickly. 

Eliminate  all  “social  distractions/’  Others  will  respect  your  desire  to 
study.  You  will  then  have  more  time  for  the  best  and  most  important 
social  activities. 

Have  a  study  place  clear  of  irrelevant  objects.  The  library  is  ideal. 
Concentrate.  Don’t  daydream,  don’t  stop  to  attend  to  minor  affairs, 
don’t  worry. 

Plan  your  work  and  check  it  off  at  definite  intervals.  Set  your  own 
deadlines. 

Memorize  needed  material  in  your  own  words  and  tie  it  up  with  its 
application.  Make  your  own  charts,  diagrams,  and  summaries. 

Don’t  be  satisfied  with  getting  by,  but  search  for  the  value  of  material 
assigned  and  make  up  your  mind  to  master  it. 

LF-TEACHING 

College  has  as  its  main  objective  offering  opportunities  for  you  to 
velop  your  native  abilities  so  that  you  can  direct  or  teach  yourself 
r  the  rest  of  your  life.  Clothing  courses  alone  cannot  train  you  nor 
n  they  possibly  cover  all  the  details  and  problems  of  clothing  that 
u  will  encounter  in  the  future.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  that  you 
:gin  at  once  to  work  out  problems  for  yourself,  that  you  be  able  to 
ad  and  follow  directions  printed  in  books  and  guide  sheets,  and  that 
u  modify  all  you  read  and  hear  and  see  in  the  light  of  principles. 

To  follow  directions ,  read  them  through  quickly  to  get  the  general 
ea  or  to  see  that  you  have  at  hand  all  needed  equipment.  Where 
veral  methods  are  given,  choose  the  one  that  seems  to  suit  your  case 
choose  the  one  that  is  new  to  you  in  order  to  broaden  your  learn- 
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ing.  If  some  instructions  conflict  with  your  own  interpretation  of  prin 
ciples,  consult  another  reference  or  your  teacher. 

If  the  material  is  completely  new,  don  t  worry  about  the  difficulty 
of  it  or  the  length  of  the  process.  Start  at  the  beginning  and  do  not 
skip  steps.  Complete  each  step  as  directed. 

If  illustrative  material  is  available,  hold  your  work  in  front  of  you 
in  exactly  the  position  shown  in  the  illustration.  Insert  pins  and 
needles  as  shown,  and  progress  in  the  direction  illustrated.  Look  at  the 
illustrations  frequently  to  see  if  you  are  meeting  a  desirable  standard. 

If  you  realize  that  you  need  practice  in  working  things  out  for  your¬ 
self,  begin  by  teaching  yourself  a  few  of  the  embroidery  stitches  (as 
shown  in  Chapter  26) .  Or  get  a  simple  pattern  for  a  dickey,  blouse,  or 
apron,  and  follow  the  directions  exactly  step  by  step,  with  little  help 
from  anyone,  until  you  obtain  fairly  good  results.  Then,  and  not  until 
then,  secure  criticism  from  a  competent  judge.  The  next  time  select  a 
more  difficult  problem  for  yourself.  Don't  omit  the  parts  that  look 
difficult,  or  change  your  mind  because  you  think  it  will  be  too  hard  or 
because  you  think  you  know  a  better  way.  This  kind  of  self-discipline 
will  yield  immeasurable  benefits. 
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Even  though  you  have  already  learned  how  to  do  a  thing,  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  follow  a  class  discussion  or  demonstration  on  the 
subject  in  order  to  improve  your  technique  in  details,  or  to  discover 
new  applications  and  reasons  why  details  must  be  as  they  are.  Methods 
and  standards  you  learned  in  high  school,  in  your  4-H  group,  or  at 
home  may  have  been  acceptable  for  your  age,  but  they  should  receive 
a  thorough  going-over  and  revamping  now.  The  greatest  barriers  to 
success  and  progress  in  all  phases  of  college  life,  as  well  as  in  clothing, 
are  overconfidence,  smugness,  complacency,  and  the  unwillingness  to 
learn  new  ways  or  to  improve.  There  is  no  room  in  modern  life  for  the 
closed  mind.  Simply  resolve  that  you  will  be  open-minded. 

Ask  questions  about  any  point  that  is  not  clear.  Don’t  be  timid  be¬ 
cause  you  think  your  classmates  know  more  than  you- do.  Perhaps  they 
are  keeping  still  to  hide  their  ignorance.  Your  teacher  will  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  make  the  explanation  or  application. 

Pay  attention.  It  is  not  only  rude  but  inefficient  to  sew,  leaf! 
through  a  magazine,  read,  write,  or  talk  while  the  instructor  is  talking.! 
Acting  bored  and  failing  to  participate  in  discussions  are  equally  dis-; 
courteous. 
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"ou  will  find  that  different  instructors  emphasize  different  things 
frequently  employ  different  methods  in  different  courses.  Try  to 
Iderstand  each  teacher’s  point  of  view  and  follow  her  methods  while 
her  class.  If  under  three  different  teachers  you  learn  three  different 
lys  of  pressing  an  armscye  or  three  ways  of  finishing  a  hem,  you  are 
richer  by  these  experiences.  Afterwards  you  can  choose  the  method 
it  suits  you,  but  in  each  class  learn  to  the  best  of  your  ability  the 
ffhod  presented  and  the  reason  for  it.  You  can  better  reconcile 
variance  when  you  comprehend  the  reasons  underlying  each 
ithod. 

iOWSE  IN  THE  LIBRARY 

In  your  school  library,  what  material  is  available  on  open  shelves 
d  what  is  obtained  only  “on  call”?  Find  the  shelves  that  contain 
und  volumes  of  the  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  Locate  the  New 
rk  Times ,  Women’s  Wear  Daily ,  Vogue,  U.  S.  Department  of 
*"riculture  Bulletins.  Where  are  the  fashion  magazines  and  how  can 
u  get  one?  Where  are  they  kept  in  the  clothing  department?  Can 
u  borrow  over  the  week  end? 

Go  through  the  card  catalogue  and  secure  the  names  of  half  a  dozen 
oks  on  each  subject  assigned.  Use  each  book’s  index  to  locate  your 
pic,  or  read  the  whole  book  if  it  is  pertinent.  Read  the  fine  print, 
ad  footnotes,  look  up  references  listed.  Then  in  the  new  books  find 
new  list  of  references!  Keep  on  until  you  have  practically  exhausted 
e  possibilities  of  your  subject,  as  far  as  time  permits. 

Find  a  quiet  corner  with  a  good  light. 

Consult  the  Readers  Guide  to  Periodical  Literature  and  the  Art 
idex  to  lead  you  to  articles  in  current  magazines  and  papers.  Popu- 
r  articles  in  periodicals  make  practical  applications  of  bald  facts  and 
resent  the  latest  developments  in  all  fields. 

Make  the  acquaintance  of  the  reference  librarian  who  can  direct 
ou  quickly  to  many  valuable  sources. 

There  may  be  reading  alcoves  in  some  of  the  various  departments 
f  your  college  where  you  can  actually  leaf  through  special  editions 
nd  beautifully  illustrated  portfolios.  Browsing  around  in  your  field,  as 
^ell  as  out,  will  enrich  your  life. 

When  you  have  a  choice  of  theme  or  speech  in  an  English  class,  dis- 
uss  some  phase  of  your  hobby,  your  contemplated  career,  or  some 
abject  developed  in  class  relative  to  the  field  of  clothing  and  textiles. 
3on’t  ask  your  clothing  teacher  to  tell  you  what  to  say  or  to  supply 
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either  materials  for  a  demonstration  or  a  file  of  reading  material.  Gc 
to  the  library  and  work  it  up  yourself. 

YOUR  OWN  LIBRARY 

You  must  begin  now  to  build  up  a  library  of  helpful  information  oi 
clothing  problems.  Many  details  make  up  each  of  the  countless  task 
involved  in  solving  the  clothing  problems  of  a  family  or  an  individual 
Since  it  is  impossible  for  even  the  best  of  us  to  have  in  mind  the  count 
less  facts  that  are  useful,  we  need  convenient  references.  It  is  only  ; 
matter  of  common  sense  to  consult  a  reliable  authority. 

Not  always  will  you  have  a  library  nor  a  teacher  at  hand  to  consult 
You  will  have  to  draw  upon  your  memory  or  your  notebook  or  book 
and  bulletins  on  your  own  bookshelf. 

A  good  dictionary  is  the  very  first  necessity  for  your  bookshelf.  Thei 
come  the  basic  texts  used  in  every  course. 

At  the  end  of  each  unit  or  chapter  in  this  book,  as  well  as  in  othe 
textbooks,  there  is  a  list  of  references.  Your  instructor  will  also  sugges 
up-to-date  publications  as  they  become  available  and  point  out  th 
ones  most  worth  while.  You  will  find  the  bulletins  prepared  by  th 
Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics  an  excellent  sourc 
of  practical  help.  You  may  purchase  them  for  five  or  ten  cents  apiec 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Secure  at  least  one  of  these  leaflets  from  the  American  Home  Ecc 
nomics  Association,  620  Mills  Building,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

Home  Economics  Teaching  as  a  Career ,  10  cents. 

Student  Guide  Book  to  Home  Economics  in  Business ,  35  cents. 

Your  Career  in  Home  Economics ,  10  cents. 

The  extension  service  of  your  own  state  college  or  university  als< 
prepares  excellent  bulletins.  Find  out  which  ones  are  available  am 
pertinent.  They  are  free,  but  for  bulletins  from  other  states  there  i 
often  a  few  cents  charge  for  postage.  Your  instructor  or  a  member  c 
the  class  can  find  out  costs  and  order  for  the  entire  group  to  make  a: 
effective  saving  not  only  for  yourself  but  for  the  office  providing  th 
service.  Don’t  you  think  you  should  help  economize  on  state  and  n; 
tional  resources  in  this  manner? 

As  soon  as  you  can  afford  it,  subscribe  to  one  of  the  fashion  mag; 
zines  so  that  you  can  read  every  single  issue  from  cover  to  cover.  Sav 
the  copies  and  clip  all  you  want  to.  It  is  helpful  to  read  about  wome 
who  have  become  successful  in  the  clothing  field. 
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There  are  also  booklets  provided  by  manufacturers  of  many  prod- 
ts.  These  contain  attractive  ideas,  but  too  often  (though  there  are 
ceptions)  they  include  a  subtle  suggestion  that  the  particular  manu- 
:turer's  commodity  is  the  only  one  on  the  market  that  produces  the 
:sired  results.  They  seldom  contain  any  information  that  is  not  found 
a  good  textbook,  and  they  do  not  often  provide  much  aid  in  judg- 
g  grades  of  quality  or  in  pointing  out  values  to  look  for.  Your  teacher 
ay  recommend  an  exceptional  leaflet  of  this  type  *  prepared  by  a 
ofessional  home  economist  and  presenting  facts  or  material  de- 
loped  by  some  of  the  research  workers  employed  by  a  reliable  manu- 
cturer.  In  any  case,  it  is  important  to  know  that  the  persons  report- 
g  are  considered  authorities  in  the  field. 

Reliable  information  published  by  an  authority  gives  the  author's 
ime,  his  position,  often  his  education  as  evidenced  by  college  de- 
ees,  date  of  publication  or  date  of  research,  references  to  original 
turces  of  information  presented,  type  of  tests  made,  results  of  the 
sts,  explanation  of  minimum  standards  used  in  the  tests,  a  report  of 
ambers  meeting  and  not  meeting  the  requirements,  which  were  re- 
cted,  and  facts  of  a  similar  nature. 

Articles  in  magazines  are  interestingly  written  and  usually  truthful 
;  far  as  they  go.  But  the  bare  facts  underneath  are  often  more  con- 
sely  and  truthfully  explained  in  a  textbook.  Sometimes  the  popular 
tide  is  written  to  arouse  your  interest  in  some  type  of  commodity,  a 
rand  of  which  is  advertised  in  the  same  magazine.  In  such  popular 
rticles  (and  in  ads),  if  the  author  is  unknown  or  has  some  business 
mnection  with  a  manufacturer  of  commodities  approved  in  the  ar- 
cle,  you  are  justified  in  accepting  it  “with  a  grain  of  salt."  Authors 
f  dependable  articles  are  described  in  short  paragraphs  somewhere  in 
le  magazine.  Try  to  find  out  if  someone  on  your  faculty  knows  who 
rey  are  and  how  they  rate.  They  may  be  very  fine  people  and  yet  not 
e  real  authorities.  They  may  be  authorities  on  style  but  not  on  tex- 
iles  or  vice  versa.  Remember  that  a  successful  actress  or  politician  is 
nlikely  to  be  an  authority  on  colorfastness  or  vitamins.  On  the  other 
iand,  the  writers  of  many  articles  may  be  real  authorities  on  whom  you 
an  rely.  What  a  pity  if  you  can't  recognize  one  when  you  meet  him 
•r  her!  Until  you  have  had  more  experience  in  making  such  choices, 
he  judgment  of  your  teachers  will  have  to  help  you  discriminate. 

*  See  report  of  the  Committee  on  Educational  Use  of  Commercial  Materials 
a  the  Bulletin  of  the  American  Home  Economics  Association,  Series  22,  No.  1 
September,  1939),  p.  30. 
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It  is  unwise  to  purchase  anything  you  will  not  use.  Hence,  begin  to 
make  use  of  these  bulletins  and  books  at  once.  Don’t  put  them  away 
in  a  file.  A  good  plan  is  to  bind  them  in  loose-leaf  form,  ready  for  im¬ 
mediate  reference.  Keep  them  in  volumes  on  your  bookshelf  right 
along  with  your  dictionary.  Add  to  your  collection  as  you  go  along. 

Standards  and  Principles 

Very  few,  if  any,  people  achieve  perfection  the  first  time  a  job  is 
undertaken.  All  of  us  do  better  if  we  know  what  is  a  desirable  stand¬ 
ard  or  an  acceptable  standard  or  a  perfect  standard.  The  teacher  usu¬ 
ally  presents  material  so  that  you,  as  a  student,  can  know  what  is  good 
work.  Many  teachers  discuss  this  matter  with  students  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  unit  or  whenever  students  reach  a  place  where  they  need 
help.  From  books,  from  illustrations,  and  from  really  well-made  gar¬ 
ments,  students  and  teacher  decide  on  standards  satisfactory  for  the 
problem  in  hand  before  beginning  work.  Then  together  they  may  work  i 
out  the  procedures  that  must  be  followed  to  attain  these  standards  and  jj< 
what  not  to  do  to  avoid  a  pucker  here,  bulk  there,  etc.  Based  on  such  j 
an  understanding,  one’s  work  proceeds  better.  Each  student  submits! 
her  completed  product  for  judging.  “How  far  from  the  standard  is  myi 
product?  Why?  How  can  I  do  better?  Have  I  put  in  enough  time  orj 
too  much  time?” 

It  may  be  that  your  present  standard  is  acceptable  for  a  high  school! 
girl  or  a  4-H  club  girl  but  not  high  enough  for  a  college  student.  Don’t! 
be  smug  about  what  you  already  know.  You  may  be  doing  excellent!) 
work  for  a  freshman  and  get  a  high  grade  on  your  garment,  but  it  isj| 
expected  that  you  will  progress  and  do  even  better  in  your  next  gar-jl 
ment  or  in  the  next  course— not  only  produce  better  quality  of  conjl 
struction,  but  do  your  work  with  greater  ease,  speed,  or  originality  I 
show  more  managerial  ability,  solve  increasingly  difficult  problems,  oil 
require  less  help  from  your  instructor.  Some  girls  seek  less  and  lesjli 
help  but  advance  less  and  less,  and  by  so  doing  are  defeating  the  pur  l 
pose  of  pursuing  an  education.  You  must  use  some  measuring  devicJI 
to  be  sure  that  you  really  are  improving.  Each  year  or  each  semeste  I 
have  a  self-accounting  to  learn  what  real  progress  you  have  made.  Fin<  I 
out  the  real  truth  about  your  ability.  |l< 

Whenever  possible  welcome  the  opportunity  of  having  your  wor  I 
or  your  personal  appearance  judged  by  others.  Consult  other  membei  I , 
of  the  class  who  are  also  trying  to  develop  standards.  When  you  ar 1 1 
asked  to  criticize  another  girl  or  her  work,  courteously  and  encoura^  1 
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lgly  state  the  best  points  first.  Then  select  only  one  or  two  of  the 
matures  that  most  obviously  need  improving.  State  why  you  think  so 
nd  give  suggestions  for  methods  of  improvement.  Use  as  much  tact 
>  possible  in  making  suggestions.  Hurt  feelings  usually  result  not 
om  what  is  said  but  from  the  spirit  or  the  way  in  which  the  criticism 
offered.  By  making  these  judgments  you  yourself  are  benefiting,  for 
only  by  making  judgments  do  we  grow/’  If  you  are  not  sure,  but  rea- 
mably  sure,  put  your  thought  in  the  form  of  a  question— for  exam- 
le,  '‘I  wonder  if  that  is  the  most  becoming  color?”  “What  would  you 
link  of  using  cream  instead  of  white  for  those  buttons?”  “Is  there  any 
ood  reason  why  you  cut  those  buttonholes  up  and  down?”  These 
letorical  questions  soften  the  blow,  so  to  speak,  and  give  room  for  a 
iscussion  on  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  problem. 

Your  teacher  and  other  clothing  judges  have  many  good  suggestions 
i  offer  that  other  people  would  willingly  pay  money  to  obtain.  When 
ou  have  free  access  to  this  advice,  you  are  certainly  foolish  if  you 
jnore  your  chance.  You  are  not  getting  your  money’s  worth! 

It  is  seldom  possible  for  any  of  us  to  achieve  perfection  in  early  at- 
mipts,  but  we  should  recognize  and  evaluate  variations  in  the  results 
nd  the  causes  of  such,  whether  in  the  fabric  or  in  the  finished  prod- 
ct.  Your  careful  consideration  of  these  different  grades  of  work  will 
liable  you  to  rate  your  own  progress  and  to  improve. 

In  using  this  book  you  should  establish  mental  pictures  of  standards 
3  be  absorbed,  you  should  develop  an  appreciation  of  good  tech- 
iques,  you  should  acquire  some  of  the  skills  and  habits  that  help  to 
roduce  these  good  results,  and  you  should  have  a  greater  interest  in 
ood-looking  clothes  and  in  being  a  good-looking,  well-groomed  indi- 
idual. 

The  possession  and  understanding  of  standards  and  principles  will 
•rove  far  more  valuable  to  you  than  the  ownership  of  a  fine  dress. 
Vhen  you  make  a  dress  in  a  clothing  laboratory,  focus  your  attention 
•n  the  principles  and  on  the  standards  for  better  buying  as  well  as  for 
onstruction  and  good  taste  in  selection.  The  grades  you  make  on  tests 
nd  quizzes  are  as  significant  as  the  grades  you  make  on  the  completed 
;arment.  Without  the  principles  and  standards  you  cannot  in  the 
uture  unaided  make  another  garment  as  good-looking. 

No  matter  how  many  garments  you  have  made,  in  college  or  out, 
here  are  always  some  new  designs  and  new  ways  of  making  them  up 
n  cloth.  The  commercial  pattern  shows  you  many  of  these  new  meth- 
>ds,  but  the  small  guide  sheets  do  not  have  room  for  all  details.  In 
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make-overs,  alterations,  original  dress  designing,  and  pattern  making, 
you  haven’t  any  specific  directions  to  follow  so  you  must  make  your 
own.  Most  people  confronted  with  such  problems  say,  “Oh,  I  use  my 
common  sense.”  They  mean  that  they  draw  on  past  experiences  or 
any  general  conclusions  they  have  developed  out  of  such  experiences. 
Sound  reasoning  must  be  based  on  previous  conclusions.  When  a 
tangible  conclusion  shows  a  truthful  relation  between  cause  and  effect, 
it  may  be  called  a  principle. 

A  college  course  in  clothing  should  give  you  these  fundamental 
principles  as  tools  to  use  all  your  life— now,  next  summer,  ten  years 
from  now.  Techniques  and  skills  can  be  acquired  only  partially  in 
college,  for  they  require  time  and  practice  with  the  hand  and  eye.  But 
basic  principles,  with  some  attention  on  your  part,  can  become  yours 
this  year.  Do  not  let  the  complete  understanding  of  them  slip  past 
you.  Ask  questions,  read  and  reread  them  until  you  not  only  under¬ 
stand  them — see  the  cause  and  effect  relationships — but  see  also  many 
places  where  they  may  be  used.  Knowledge  is  of  little  value  until  it  is 
applied.  These  principles  are  power  in  reserve,  like  a  tank  full  of 
gasoline  in  a  car  or  plane— there  for  you  to  use  whenever  you  need 
them.  They  are  essential  for  the  solution  of  the  unmet  problems  of 
the  future. 

Rules  for  securing  good  products  in  dress  construction  are  often  not 
followed  by  students  because  they  see  no  reasons  for  doing  so.  If  the 
reason  for  such  a  rule  is  included,  it  is  easily  remembered,  it  is  more 
fully  understood  and  more  easily  applied.  For  example,  a  common 
rule  in  dressmaking  is:  “Cloth  should  be  straightened  before  placing 
the  pattern.”  But  the  rule  becomes  a  principle  if  stated:  “The  grain 
of  the  cloth  should  be  straight  in  relation  to  itself  and  to  the  table 
before  placing  the  pattern;  otherwise  the  garment  will  not  fit  neatly 
or  set  smoothly  or  hang  in  balance.” 

The  fundamental  principles  of  a  subject  are  usually  included  in 
freshman  courses.  Other  worth-while  principles  developed  in  advanced 
courses  are  based  on  them.  As  you  attempt  to  solve  seemingly  complex 
situations,  you  will  be  amazed  to  find  them  rather  simple  if  you  under¬ 
stand  the  fundamental  principles.  The  more  you  use  basic  principles 
the  more  value  you  will  see  in  them.  They  help  you  plan  your  work, 
help  you  decide  what  to  do  first  and  what  to  do  next,  what  to  choose, 
how  to  buy  it,  and  how  to  use  or  enjoy  it. 

Put  the  principles  you  have  learned  into  everyday  language  and 
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^eryday  use.  Be  sure  to  word  them  correctly,  so  that  they  hold  true, 
ranslate  them  into  other  terms  if  by  so  doing  you  understand  better 
■  can  make  someone  else  understand  more  clearly.  Practice  in  explain- 
g  principles  is  a  part  of  your  training  as  a  future  teacher,  homemaker, 
'  business  woman. 

If  one  principle  doesn’t  work,  apply  another.  When  to  break  one 
de  while  enforcing  another  is  sometimes  a  perplexing  problem.  The 
lution  lies  in  deciding  which  effect  or  result  you  wish  to  secure;  for 
:ample,  '‘What  is  more  important  in  this  situation,  durability  or  ap- 
^arance?”  Most  exceptions  to  a  rule  or  principle  are  explained  by 
)plying  some  other  principle  which  is  more  pertinent  or  more  im- 
)rtant. 

The  principles  of  good  dressmaking  and  good  dressing  are  fairly  uni- 
;rsal.  If  you  will  examine  the  beautiful  historic  costumes  in  the  mu- 
um  or  lovely  creations  from  Hollywood  or  from  the  best  dressmakers 
:  New  York  or  Paris,  you  will  find  that  these  principles  are  applied 
their  masterpieces.  The  modern  girl  who  wishes  to  succeed  not  only 
asps  these  basic  principles  but  is  quick  to  apply  them,  both  in  emer- 
mcies  and  in  the  ordinary  clothing  problems  of  everyday  life.  Many 
'inciples  in  the  clothing  field  represent  the  so-called  “trade  secrets’" 

:  dressmakers,  designers,  fashion  artists,  good  dressers,  teachers,  and 
anufacturers.  When  you  can  possess  some  of  them  for  yourself,  you 
e  on  the  royal  road  to  learning. 

our  Attitude 

Both  willingness  and  determination  to  succeed  in  clothing  courses 
e  necessary  on  your  part.  Not  only  willingness  but  a  spirit  of  coopera- 
on  and  enthusiasm  for  the  projects  suggested  by  your  teacher  will  be 
operative.  In  general,  at  the  beginning  try  to  discover  exactly  what 
)u  are  trying  to  accomplish  (aims  or  goals)  and  the  standards  for  the 
aished  product  (do  not  revert  to  standards  of  your  high  school  years 
:  of  ordinary  ready-to-wear).  Make  a  habit  of  learning  new  technical 
ords  each  week.  Improve  your  pronunciation  and  spelling.  Observe 
etails  of  demonstrations  and  illustrative  material— do  not  skip  steps, 
earn  the  principles  and  try  to  apply  them  on  every  occasion— try  not 
)  break  them. 

As  a  student,  make  a  conscious  effort  to  solve  problems  independ- 
itly  of  your  teachers  and  parents.  Do  not  require  a  demonstration 
om  the  teacher  for  many  detailed  processes.  To  do  so  betokens  a 
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lazy  attitude,  an  infantile  dependence,  instead  of  self-reliance.  For 
example,  do  not  ask  which  direction  is  correct  for  pressing  a  pleat; 
look  it  up  for  yourself. 

Make  up  your  mind  for  yourself.  Shop  for  the  material  you  need  in 
your  clothing  course  instead  of  permitting  your  mother  or  sister  to 
make  the  choice.  Do  you  believe  in  learning  to  do  by  doing? 

Don’t  wait  till  you  have  graduated  to  begin  applying  to  yourself  the 
principles  learned  in  the  classroom.  You  must  gradually  accustom 
yourself  to  new  ways  of  doing  things  so  that  by  the  time  you  leave  col¬ 
lege,  they  will  be  part  of  your  life.  It  will  be  “just  natural”  for  you  to 
appear  like  a  professional  woman  because  you  already  are  one  or  to 
appear  sophisticated  because  you  truly  are. 
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As  Attractive  as  Can  Be 


Is  it  ever  right  to  cross  one’s  knees  or  Jean  one’s  elbows  on  the  table ' 
What  is  the  fashionable  posture  today ?  What  law  of  art  is  violated  it 
the  seams  of  one’s  hose  are  crooked ?  Isn’t  it  dangerous  to  use  deodor¬ 
ants?  Will  shaving  make  hair  coarser ?  What  is  the  sense  of  going  to  a 
tea  when  you  know  you’ll  be  bored ?  How  do  my  measurements  compa r 
with  the  Hollywood  ideal ?  the  Greek  ideal ?  Is  it  a  fad  or  is  it  good  tastd 
to  use  white  powder  and  no  rouge ? 


Any  girl  will  be  more  attractive  and  have  more  self-confidence  1 
she  has : 
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Poise  and  a  well-balanced  personality. 

Good  habits  of  speech. 

Good  manners. 

Good  posture. 

Good  health. 

Spic-and-span  grooming  and  natural  make-up. 
Pier  clothes  worn  in  the  right  way  with  “an  air.” 


Poise  and  Personality 

Poise  is  thought  of  as  self-control  and  self-confidence  as  revealed 
the  ease  with  which  we  find  ourselves  fitting  into  social  situations 
is  real  sophistication— being  at  home  in  almost  any  environment  witl] 
out  a  sense  of  inadequacy  or  embarrassment.  Good  health,  calm  nerve 
easy  posture,  consciousness  of  power  from  knowing  something  wort 
while  or  from  having  a  service  to  perform  or  from  knowing  that  or 
is  well  groomed  and  well  dressed  are  not  only  the  causes  but  also  tl: 
effects  of  poise.  Lack  of  poise  is  characterized  by  and  caused  by  fea 
timidity,  and  nervous  tension  in  group  situations.  It's  a  vicious  circl 
isn't  it?  Learning  to  do  a  few  things  well,  being  interested  more  j 
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>orothy  McGuire  in  The  En- 
hanted  Cottage ,  an  RKO  Radio 
icture. 


Dorothy  McGuire  demonstrated  the 
effect  of  neat  make-up,  clean  hair, 
changed  hair  style,  lift  of  the  head, 
and  appropriate  clothes  on  person¬ 
ality  and  ultimate  happiness. 
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the  other  person  than  in  oneself,  cultivating  relaxation  and  emotional 
control  are  not  always  easy,  but  all  are  well  within  your  powers.  1  he 
popular  girl  always  seems  well-poised. 

It  is  definitely  helpful  to  check  a  personality  rating  scale  and  to 
have  others  check  it  for  you  too.  Consult  your  dean  or  instructor  on 
these  evaluations  and  seek  their  advice  in  working  out  a  program  for 
self-improvement.  Many  colleges  have  orientation  courses  and  various 
kinds  of  clinics  for  just  such  a  purpose.  Avail  yourself  of  these  op¬ 
portunities.  Don’t  just  dream  and  wish  you  could  change  yourself 
overnight  in  a  vague  sort  of  way  but  get  to  work  on  a  routine  and  per¬ 
sist  in  it.  Be  certain  that  the  tests  you  take  and  the  persons  you  con¬ 
sult  are  reliable  and  so  considered  by  the  college.  Be  sure  that  rec¬ 
ommendations  based  on  tests  are  related  to  a  thorough  physical 
examination. 

If  you  are  to  be  a  well-rounded  person,  you  must  get  along  well 
with  others.  This  implies  that  you  are  not  constantly  trying  to  im¬ 
press  people,  that  you  are  careful  not  to  hurt  people’s  feelings,  and 
that  you  respect  other  people— their  rights,  their  innate  abilities,  and 
their  real  characters.  Possession  of  this  kind  of  social  sense  creates 
friends  and  enriches  your  own  personality. 

When  you  come  to  college  it  is  assumed  that  you  are  in  the  process 
of  becoming  an  adult— no  longer  a  child.  You  should  strive  to  assume 
responsibility  for  your  own  actions,  face  reality,  and  suffer  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  your  own  shortcomings.  More  and  more  make  your  ow: 
decisions  regarding  behavior  instead  of  depending  so  much  on  you 
parents  and  teachers.  Understand  your  limitations— avoid  undertak 
ings  for  which  you  haven’t  the  necessary  time,  energy,  or  capability 
Don’t  expect  unprecedented  successes.  At  least  don’t  hide  behin 
tears,  nerves,  "escape”  literature,  and  entertainment.  Avoid  makin 
endless  excuses.  Avoid  rationalizing— that  is,  giving  an  explanatio 
for  your  actions  or  attitudes  other  than  the  real  one.  Give  evidenc 
that  you  are  grown  up  emotionally  by  not  insisting  too  much  on  in 
mediate  satisfaction  of  your  wishes  but  by  being  able  to  anticipatl 
the  future.  Make  plans  or  goals  toward  which  to  work.  This  doesnj 
imply  that  you  can’t  have  good  times  now  and  that  you  shouldn 
confer  with  parents  and  teachers.  You  still  need  their  affection  a 
the  security  of  your  home,  and  they  still  need  your  love  and  und 
standing.  What  relation  do  you  see  between  becoming  an  adult  a 
selecting  your  own  clothes  after  you  come  to  college? 

If  you  are  shy,  overly  sensitive,  hate  to  meet  people,  or  are  ill 
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ase  in  a  group,  you  might  be  classed  as  an  introvert.  To  improve 
his  condition  you  should  not  evade  social  functions.  Make  a  point 
>f  meeting  a  few  people  and  talking  to  them.  Find  someone  who  is 
nore  timid  than  you  are  and  make  that  person  comfortable.  Make 
jl  ourself  contribute  to  class  discussions.  Belong  to  some  kind  of  club. 

lelp  somebody  every  day  like  a  good  Scout!  Show  proper  apprecia- 
:  ion  when  you  are  pleased  with  something  that  has  been  done  for 
ou.  Don’t  be  one  of  the  girls  who  forget  to  say,  “Thank  you,”  and 
I  I  appreciate  what  you  have  done  for  me.”  Stick  up  for  your  rights 
j  nd  make  some  decisions  for  yourself.  Practice  walking,  speaking,  and 
:  nodeling  garments  in  public.  Avoid  clothes  that  overshadow  your 
jersonality,  and  give  considerable  thought  to  choosing  clothes  that 
:nhance  your  good  points  and  make  you  feel  “right.” 

If  you  are  an  extrovert — the  opposite  of  an  introvert — avoid  talking 
I  oo  much.  Don’t  brag,  but  listen  to  the  other  girl.  Don’t  be  bossy  but 
sk  for  information;  don’t  be  argumentative  or  too  positive.  Don’t 
)e  a  “joiner”  and  belong  to  all  the  clubs.  Don’t  be  such  a  hale  and 
leartv  creature.  Avoid  flashy  costumes  and  sloppy,  careless  attire.  Don’t 
exaggerate.  Watch  to  see  if  people  believe  all  you  say! 

Wise  men  tell  us  that  life  must  be  balanced  between  work,  play, 
ove,  and  worship.  If  there  is  no  conflict  in  us  among  these  elements 
hen  we  are  untroubled  and  have  a  healthy  outlook  on  life.  They  must 
valance,  and  that  is  where  we  can  be  masters  of  our  destiny.  People 
vho  shut  out  one  of  these  fundamentals  are  insecure  in  feeling,  worry 
md  have  fears  which  lead  to  forcing  themselves  to  overeffort,  hurry, 
md  tenseness.  It  is  entirely  possible  to  secure  the  balance  which  re¬ 
mits  in  poise. 

A  well-balanced  person  has  some  qualities  of  self-sufficiency  but 
lot  too  many — she  has  qualities  which  make  her  a  leader  as  occasion 
lemands  but  she  is  a  good  follower  and  cooperative  most  of  the  time, 
helping  in  nurserv  school  or  kindergarten  work,  guiding  a  Girl  Scout 
*roup,  teaching  school  or  a  Sunday  school  class,  or  working  in  an 
iffice  will  help  you  to  understand  yourself  and  make  you  less  self- 
:onscious  and  less  self-centered.  A  year  of  school  teaching  is  a  won¬ 
derful  experience  for  broadening  one’s  point  of  view  and  increasing 
3ne’s  tolerance  and  understanding  of  oneself.  Two  worth-while  sug¬ 
gestions  for  rounding  out  your  personality  and  becoming  socially  ad¬ 
justed  are  to  have  a  hobby  and  to  study  other  social  orders  through 
travel  and  reading. 

Remember  that  grooming,  posture,  and  good  dressing  are  not  ends 
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in  themselves  but  merely  assets  to  the  expression  of  a  personality  that 
may  be  most  attractive. 


Your  Speech 

A  pleasing  voice,  ability  to  carry  on  an  interesting  conversation,  and 
the  use  of  good  English  are  expected  of  every  college-bred  woman. 

Is  your  voice  loud,  coarse,  husky,  nasal,  whining,  shrill,  jerky,  rasp¬ 
ing,  monotonous,  babyish,  or  does  it  have  the  tone  of  a  cultivated  indi¬ 
vidual-smooth,  rich,  and  full,  yet  moderate?  Low  tones  are  consid¬ 
ered  more  pleasing  than  high  tones,  and  you  can  learn  to  modify 
pitch.  Cultivate  a  pleasing  telephone  voice.  Instruction  in  speech 
should  be  sought  as  commonly  as  music  lessons.  Some  speech  defi¬ 
ciencies  are  really  due  to  wrong  attitudes  of  thinking.  Tolerance  and 
unselfishness  seem  to  create  softer,  friendlier  tones. 

Conversation  should  not  be  regarded  as  an  opportunity  for  you 
to  air  your  knowledge  but  as  a  basis  for  developing  common  interests 
among  friends.  Don’t  be  sarcastic,  catty,  bragging,  pessimistic,  trite, 
overly  intimate,  or  too  flattering,  but  rather  be  cheerful,  tactful,  hu¬ 
morous.  To  the  “nth”  degree  learn  to  listen  to  others,  but  also  assume 
a  definite  responsibility  for  your  share  of  the  conversation. 

Think  of  English  classes  as  opportunities  for  broadening  your  life 
interests  and  for  establishing  correct  habits  of  grammar  and  diction. 
Learn  to  speak  in  complete  sentences.  Make  a  point  of  taking  part 
in  class  or  other  group  discussions. 

Consciously  increase  your  vocabulary.  In  the  fashion  world  you 
will  have  great  need  of  adjectives  that  are  colorful  and  that  convey 
precise  shades  of  meaning.  What  terms  do  you  think  of  now  that 
would  be  better  than  “cute”  to  describe  the  costume  you  liked  best 
in  the  last  Vogue?  Learn  to  pronounce  more  accurately  both  English 
and  foreign  words.  Learn  to  enunciate  distinctly  without  sounding 
stilted.  Do  you  have  some  nervous  mannerisms?  Plan  to  overcome 
them. 

A  moderate  amount  of  college  slang  may  be  a  part  of  growing  up, 
but  avoid  coarse,  common  expressions.  Keep  up  to  date  at  least,  for 
outmoded  slang  is  no  asset  at  all.  Select  colorful  language  and  avoid 
incorrect  grammar  forms  or  vulgar  phrases.  Don’t  use  college  slangl 
away  from  the  college  atmosphere  in  an  effort  to  “shock”  others.  Toj 
do  so  betrays  either  your  ignorance  or  your  desire  to  hurt.  Don’t  swear.| 
It  is  neither  smart  nor  sophisticated— only  vulgar  and  offensive. 

Reading  good  literature  and  listening  critically  to  good  speaker: 
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11  not  only  give  you  real  enjoyment  but  unconsciously  influence 
ur  own  standards  of  speech.  Compare  your  speech  with  that  of  a 
rson  who  is  fairly  cosmopolitan.  Avoid  provincial  inflections,  gush, 
d  affectation,  but  don’t  mind  a  little  teasing  when  you  are  con- 
iously  trying  to  change  to  a  better  form.  Your  family  expects  to  see 
iprovement— don’t  disappoint  them.  Almost  any  voice  and  diction 
n  be  improved  by  study  and  practice. 

harm  in  Manner 

An  old  copybook  maxim  still  holds:  “Beauty  is  as  beauty  does.” 
sullen,  pouting,  unanimated  face  cannot  be  as  beautiful  as  one  that 
fleets  a  warm  heart,  friendliness,  responsiveness  to  and  interest  in 
hers.  Intelligence,  not  dumbness,  lends  enthusiasm  and  radiance 
a  face  and  makes  it  charming. 

Do  be  really  interested  in  others,  by  all  means.  But  give  some  seri- 
is  consideration  to  your  true  self — both  your  inner  self  and  your 
lysical  self.  Don’t  be  an  ostrich  and  close  your  eyes  to  your  liabili- 
:s  and  your  assets.  If  you  face  your  personal  problems  squarely  by 
lalyzing  your  good  points  and  your  weaker  points,  you  will  find  plenty 
assistance  at  college  in  solving  difficulties. 

Next  to  the  beauty  that  comes  from  a  true  inner  loveliness  of  heart 
the  charm  associated  with  the  girl  who  is  well  mannered.  Good 
anners  consist  of  being  thoughtful  of  others.  There  is  no  other  way 
happy  social  relations.  Success  in  business  and  marriage,  popularity, 
id  self-confidence  are  based  on  the  ease  with  which  one  makes  the 
rrent  high  standards  of  etiquette  a  true  part  of  everyday  life.  How 
rtunate  the  girl  whose  family  has  helped  her  to  practice  all  the 
tie  points  of  good  breeding  before  coming  to  college!  But  there  are 
any  new  occasions  to  which  she  will  have  to  make  adjustments, 
early  all  college  girls  find  they  need  to  learn  new  rules. 

Fortunately,  college  girls  are  teachable!  And  they  can  teach  them- 
lves!  No  one  is  born  possessing  good  manners.  You  can  check  your- 
lf  to  find  out  how  much  you  know.  Are  you  using  your  knife  and 
rk  correctly?  You  can  find  out  the  right  thing  to  do  in  most  situa- 
Dns.  Acquire  the  habit  of  consulting  some  good  book.  Just  remem- 
rr  that  good  manners  are  based  on  being  considerate  of  others, 
aming  the  commonly  accepted  usages,  and  practicing  them  until 
ey  are  second  nature. 

Characteristics  that  make  a  girl  popular  are  a  natural  unaffected 
anner,  cheerfulness,  the  habit  of  keeping  her  word,  and  unselfish- 
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ness.  In  the  clothing  laboratory  she  does  her  share  of  good  house¬ 
keeping,  returns  books  and  magazines  promptly,  and  does  not  sit  at : 
the  machine  to  baste  and  rip,  thereby  preventing  others  from  using  it. 
She  is  as  willing  to  help  her  partner  in  fitting  as  she  is  to  ask  her 
partner  for  a  fitting. 

The  courteous,  well-bred  girl  rises  in  the  presence  of  her  dean  or 
any  older  woman.  She  introduces  her  family,  friends,  and  "dates”  to 
faculty  and  to  chaperones.  She  does  little  considerate  things  for  her 
teachers.  This  kind  of  courtesy  is  not  'apple  polishing”!  If  your 
teacher  is  helping  you  with  a  clothing  problem,  it  is  only  courteous 
to  have  pins  convenient  for  her  and  to  pay  close  attention.  Again, 
do  you  have  the  habit  of  fundamental  phrases,  "Thank  you”  and,  "If 
you  please”?  These  little  courtesies  are  the  marks  of  well-bred  people 
everywhere— and  they  can  only  be  yours  through  constant  everyday 


usage. 


Remember  to  pass  sincere  compliments,  remember  people’s  names, 
be  tolerant  of  other  people’s  opinions,  overlook  their  mistakes,  return 
favors  in  some  way.  Don’t  be  overly  positive;  don’t  ridicule  others, 
especially  older  people  and  those  less  fortunate  than  you;  don’t  gos¬ 
sip  and  tell  secrets;  don’t  use  flowery,  stilted  phrases;  don’t  offer  so 
many  alibis;  don’t  be  a  chiseler;  don’t  be  conceited. 


Good  Posture  and  Your  Figure 


Fashion  has  considerable  influence  on  standards  of  posture.  A  pro 
truding  abdomen,  relaxed  hips,  a  slouch,  a  boyish  breast,  toeing  out 
the  front  dip,  the  hourglass  figure,  elevated  bosom,  and  the  bustle 
back  are  familiar  silhouettes  in  the  pages  of  history  (Fig.  1).  Toda) 
they  seem  humorous  if  not  ludicrous.  The  body  silhouette  of  the 
present  approximates  the  natural,  youthful  figure  (Fig.  2,  A).  Th( 
following  standards  are  now  agreed  upon  by  the  fashion  world,  edu 
cators,  and  movie  directors  as  good  posture  for  standing: 
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1. 


The  spine  is  erect  and  straight;  the  hollow  of  the  back  is  a  flat  (slight' 


curve  from  shoulder  to  hip.  The  whole  body  appears  as  erect  and  tal 
as  possible  and  is  balanced  so  that  the  ankle  lies  in  a  vertical  line  belov 
the  ear  and  knees.  The  head  and  chest  are  held  high,  chin  up,  necl 
straight,  head  not  forward. 

Ease  or  grace  accompanies  the  straightness  because  of  relaxation — th 


shoulders  are  down  (and  back),  the  knees  are  flexed,  the  feet  to 
ahead,  the  arms  swing  from  the  shoulders,  the  hands  rest  with  palm 
toward  the  body. 

When  the  spine  is  straight  and  joints  relaxed,  the  abdomen  is  hel 
automatically  back  and  up,  the  derriere  (or  back  hip)  tucked  under. 
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fig.  i.  Fashions  change  in  posture,  too.  A,  the  Grecian 
bend  of  the  1880’s.  B,  the  debutante  slouch  of  the  1920’s. 

C,  the  posture  of  the  1940’s. 

Poor  posture  is  evidenced  by  protruding  abdomen,  stooped  or 
inched  shoulders,  forward  head,  round  (curved-out)  shoulders,  sway 
urved-in)  back,  stiffened  knees, 
ominent  derriere,  and  a  general 
umping  or  slouching  (Fig.  2,  B 
id  C). 

There  are  many  suggestions  for 
taining  a  graceful  carriage.  Learn 
)  stand  either  with  the  feet  paral- 
1  not  over  two  or  three  inches 
)art  or  with  one  foot  two  or 
iree  inches  ahead  of  the  other 
ith  the  weight  on  the  forward 
>ot  (Fig.  3).  Do  not  stand  with 
;et  toeing  out. 

Shadowgraphs  or  photographs 
yourself  in  a  slip  or  bathing  suit 
ith  side,  rear,  and  front  views  are 

lore  revealing  than  a  mirror  and  more  objective.  Diagnose  your  fig- 
re  difficulties.  The  physical  education  instructor  can  furnish  you 
ith  a  reliable  and  simple  set  of  corrective  exercises.  It  will  be  very 
elpful  for  you  to  learn  how  to  alter  patterns,  fit  garments  properly, 


fig.  2.  A,  good  posture.  B,  slumped. 
C,  over-erect,  knees  stiffened. 
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and  select  designs  that  minimize  such  figure  difficulties  as  you  have, 
but  also  see  if  you  can  overcome  them  through  posture  and  physical  ex¬ 
ercises.  The  magazines  for  young 
career  women  specialize  in  advice 
along  this  line.  They  recommend 
exercises  and  becoming  clothes 
Breathing  deep,  “thinking  tall/ 
swimming,  dancing,  engaging  in 
a  b  c  sports,  and  balancing  a  book  on 

fig.  3.  Feet-A,  satisfactory.  B.  natu-  the  head  are  some  Pleasant,  yet 
mi  c,  poor.  valuable  exercises  suggested  to 

improve  posture. 

POSTURE  IN  SITTING 

In  seating  yourself  or  in  rising  from  the  chair,  keep  one  foot  back 
of  the  other.  Sit  with  your  hips  well  back  in  the  chair  and  the  back  x 
straight  and  flat  as  possible.  Have  the  shoulders  back  but  down,  the 
arms  relaxed,  and  the  hands  relaxed  in  the  lap.  Keep  the  head  poised 
chest  up,  abdomen  in.  Don’t  slouch  or  slump;  don’t  fidget  with  you 
hands  (Fig.  4) . 


A  B  C  D  E  F 

tig.  4.  A,  sitting  "like  a  lady” — hips  back  in  chair  seat,  knees  together,  feet  ar| 
ankles  relaxed.  B,  don’t  sit  on  one  foot.  C,  awkward  to  rest  hands  on  knel 
spraddled  apart.  D,  too  stiff — results  in  sway-back.  E,  ungraceful — encouragl 
round  shoulders.  F,  slumped  position  encourages  hollow  chest  and  ducked  hea 

The  feet  may  be  ciossed  at  the  ankles,  but  not  in  such  a  mann| 
as  to  push  the  fleshy  part  of  the  leg  out  of  shape.  It  is  always  safe 
place  one  foot  back  of  the  other  and  close  to  the  chair.  Keep  to 
turned  down,  not  up  (Fig.  5). 

If  you  are  a  short  person,  avoid  deep  overstuffed  chairs  or  ve 
high  seats.  Do  not  sit  with  the  knees  apart.  Crossing  the  knees,  esjl 
cially  with  short  skirts,  is  offensive  in  both  classrooms  and  offic 
Don’t  let  your  slip  ride  up  nor  yet  hang  below  the  skirt.  Perhaps  y|  1 
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leed  fuller  or  longer  skirts;  try  skirts  with  pleats,  slashes,  or  wrap- 
round  features,  if  very  short  skirts  are  in  fashion. 

Don't  twist  your  feet  around  the  rungs  of  chairs  or  tables.  Don't 
it  on  one  foot,  turn  your  feet  sideways,  or  dangle  your  shoes  half¬ 
way  off.  Cultivate  repose. 


ABC  D  E  F 


ig.  5.  Look  at  your  legs.  A,  graceful.  B,  trim,  always  right.  C,  awkward — en- 
rges  ankles.  D,  slouched — knees  apart  and  toes  turned  up.  E,  don’t  damage 
lrniture  and  make  yourself  pigeon-toed.  F,  legs  crossed  above  the  ankle  in- 
iriably  widen  the  calf.  Don’t  dangle  your  pumps. 

TALKING,  DANCING,  AND  WORKING 

Try  to  walk,  as  you  stand,  with  your  head  held  high  but  without 
unching  up  your  shoulders.  Let  your  legs  swing  from  your  hips.  Let 
our  arms  swing  from  the  shoulders  but  not  as  vigorously  as  if  you 
rere  skating.  Carrying  something  in  one  hand  may  make  you  appear 
r  feel  more  balanced  and  natural.  If  you  tend  to  toe  out,  practice 
•alking  as  on  a  straight  line.  Toeing  in  can  reduce  your  hip  girth  one- 
uarter  to  one-half  inch.  Avoid  shuffling  and  mincing.  Find  out  from 
mieone  whether  you  do  or  not. 

In  dancing,  catch  sight  of  yourself  in  a  mirror.  Try  to  stand  erect 
ith  a  slight  bending  forward  from  the  waist  up  without  leaning  on 
aur  partner  (Fig.  6) . 


A  B  CD 

g.  6.  At  work  or  play,  follow  the  same  rules  of  posture.  A,  dancing  with  grace. 
,  awkward  and  passe.  C,  don’t  bend  from  the  waist  or  squat.  D,  kneel  to  reach 
e  ground. 
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At  your  work,  bend  from  your  hips,  not  your  shoulders.  Don’t  slouch 
or  slump.  Learn  to  stoop  by  kneeling— to  squat  or  bend  at  the  waist 
is  awkward  as  well  as  tiring. 


ACHIEVING  GOOD  POSTURE 

Good  arches  in  the  feet  are  fundamental  to  good  posture.  Comfort¬ 
able  shoes  with  adequate  support  at  the  instep  and  moderately  high 
heels  preserve  the  arches.  They  should  be  worn  for  walking,  school, 
and  business.  Pumps  with  higher  heels  should  be  reserved  for  after¬ 
noon  and  evening  wear. 

In  order  to  start  yourself  off  in  the  proper  position,  stand  before 
a  mirror  and: 

1.  Push  your  back  flat  against  a  wall  with  heels  a  few  inches  away  from 
wall.  Draw  abdomen  up  and  in. 

2.  Bend  knees  slightly  and  draw  in  your  back  hips. 

3.  Lift  diaphragm  and  bust. 

4.  With  shoulders  still  flat  against  the  wall,  rotate  the  arms  outward  with 
palms  up.  Drop  hands  relaxed  at  the  side,  palms  in.  This  step  will 
lower  and  relax  your  shoulders. 

5.  Stretch  torso  and  neck  as  tall  as  possible  with  head  and  chin  straight. 

Make  yourself  assume  this  position  lying  in  bed  or  sitting  in  a  chair.  I 
Make  yourself  walk  this  way  a  short  distance  today,  a  longer  distance 
tomorrow— finally  walk  this  way  all  the  time.  You  will  soon  find  that 
it  is  routine  to  straighten  your  spine  with  proper  relaxation  of  arms 
and  legs.  You  should  be  erect  and  graceful. 


YOU  AND  THE  TAPE  MEASURE 

Fashion  authorities  and  Hollywood  think  that  the  well-proportione 
girl  of  today  should  measure  2"  less  in  the  bust  than  in  the  hips,  anc 
10"  less  in  the  waist  than  in  the  hips.  “Pin-up”  models  or  '‘high 
fashion  girls”  average  34-24-34  for  bust,  waist,  and  hip  measure 
ments  respectively.  The  pattern  companies  are  a  little  more  realisti 
and  have  standardized  the  measurements  for  young  women’s  figure, 
to  permit  a  hip  line  3"  larger  than  the  bust  and  a  waist  7-9"  smalle 
than  the  hips. 

Exercise,  good  posture,  poise,  and  careful  grooming  are  far  moi 
important  to  good  looks  than  the  possession  of  such  arbitrary  mea 
urements.  Of  course,  it  is  unfortunate  if  you  are  too  fat  or  too  thif 
But  if  you  are  thin  or  if  you  are  fat  and  are  seriously  trying  to  improv 
your  proportions,  you  are  to  be  heartily  commendecl.  Everyone  a 


'Norma/’  the  average  American  girl 
(18  years),  modeled  by  Abram 
Belskie  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
lobert  Latou  Dickinson. 

The  average  American  girl — 1940 
— measures:  bust,  33.9  inches; 
vaist,  26.4  inches;  hip,  37.4  inches; 
reight,  5  feet,  3.6  inches;  weight, 
123  pounds.  She  is  four  inches 
shorter  than  the  fashion  model, 
slightly  larger  in  the  bust,  definitely 
arger  in  girth  of  hip,  thigh,  calf, 
inkle. 

Courtesy  of  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  New  York 


High-fashion  models  ideally  measure 
34—24—34  in  bust,  waist,  and  hip. 
Miss  Sankey’s  measurements  are: 
shoulder  width,  14.9  inches;  bust, 
3  3  Vi  inches;  waist,  23  inches;  hip 
width,  11.4  inches;  height,  5  feet 
7  inches;  weight,  117  pounds.  The 
increased  height,  wide  shoulders,  and 
slender  hips  display  clothes  to  great 
advantage. 

Photograph  by  Don  Selchow, 
from  Natural  History  Magazine — 
Rosemary  Sankey,  a  John  Robert 
Powers  model 
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mires  the  spirit  of  self-improvement,  but  no  one  has  patience  with 
the  girl  who  is  careless  about  her  figure,  who  eats  excessively,  or  who 
sacrifices  health  to  keep  herself  thin  to  the  point  of  skinniness  or 
emaciation. 

After  you  have  done  your  best  to  improve  body  proportions,  select 
designs  and  colors  to  lend  you  grace,  to  emphasize  your  best  points  and 
to  minimize  your  weak  ones. 

IMPROVING  ON  NATURE 

Spreading  hips  are  not  attractive.  Fashion  authorities  consider  a 
girdle  necessary  if  clothes  are  to  hang  well.  Professional  models,  for 
instance,  are  required  to  wear  girdles.  Tight-fitting  evening  dresses 
and  knitted  clothes  naturally  look  better  on  such  a  foundation,  re¬ 
gardless  of  your  size  or  proportions.  A  girdle  need  not  hurt  you— a 
good  corsetiere  can  adjust  the  stays,  if  any,  and  the  length  so  that 
the  garment  will  fit  you  properly  and  be  comfortable  for  both  stand¬ 
ing  and  sitting.  Elastic  insets  ensure  comfort  and  smooth  fit.  Wavy  | 
bumps  over  the  hips  are  then  reduced  to  one  graceful  curve  which 
creates  the  desired  fashion  line  (Fig.  7).  Small  slender  girls  may  wear 
panty  girdles  without  stays.  Select  shorter  girdles  for  dancing. 


fig.  7.  The  slender  girl  , needs  a  girdle  too!  A,  the  natural  “double-dip”  needs 
smoothing  down.  Horizontal  darts  in  bra  flatten  or  lower  the  bust.  B,  panty 
girdle  gives  one  unbroken  curve  of  beauty  over  the  hips.  Vertical  darts  give 
“upped”  line  to  bust.  C,  sweater  with  poor  bra  and  no  shoulder  pads.  D,  same 
sweater  over  good  foundation. 

A  well-darted  brassiere  lifts  the  bust  into  the  natural  firm,  curved 
position  of  youth — uplifted  and  not  flattened.  Avoid  the  appearance 
of  a  too  flat,  droopy,  or  too  full  bosom.  If  you  are  extremely  flat¬ 
chested,  fasten  small  bust  pads  into  your  “bra”  or  slip  just  as  you  use 
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loulder  pads  in  sweaters  and  dresses  when  square  shoulders  are  a 
ishion  “must/'  If  you  have  a  large  bust,  don’t  buy  an  ordinary  bras- 
iere  but  choose  one  long  enough  to  cover  your  diaphragm  (Fig.  8). 
Elastic  in  the  shoulder  straps  and  on  hooks  to  fasten  it  down  over 
re  top  of  your  girdle  will  make  it  comfortable.  It  is  more  easily  fitted 
nd  cleaned  than  a  one-piece  girdle  and  brassiere  combined. 


ig.  8.  A,  this  unconfined  large-hipped  girl  has  too  many  waves  in  her  silhouette. 
,  prominent  tummy,  drooping  bosom,  rolling  waistline  are  not  improved  by  a 
oneless  panty  girdle  and  bra  with  horizontal  darts.  C,  the  larger  athletic  girl 
eeds  a  firmer  longer  girdle  and  longer  bra.  Radiating  vertical  darts  lift  and 
:cent  high  bust.  Note  neat  waistline. 


rour  Health  and  Your  Looks 

While  cosmetics  may  enhance  your  good  looks,  health  is  the  basis 
f  it  all.  After  four  years  of  college  your  general  health  should  be  im- 
roved.  Whatever  else  you  have  gained  in  college  will  be  of  little  value 
d  you  if  you  squint  (because  you  need  glasses),  if  you  are  overweight, 
nderweight,  excessively  nervous,  or  if  you  have  a  bad  case  of  acne  or 
bad  breath.  Success  in  college,  in  social  life,  in  your  career,  or  in 
our  marriage  is  determined  to  a  large  extent  by  your  health.  Today 
ou  must  have  good  health  to  enter  into  life’s  activities  with  any  de- 
ree  of  zest  and  pleasure. 

Plan  a  routine  for  eating,  sleeping,  relaxation,  recreation,  work,  bath- 
ag,  and  other  personal  habits.  To  do  so  saves  time,  but  more  than 
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anything  else  such  a  regime  works  in  harmony  with  rhythmical  body 
processes,  such  as  breathing  and  peristalsis. 

Eating  is  one  of  the  more  essential  habits.  Have  three  full  meals 
every  day.  Don’t  skip  breakfast.  Enjoy  your  meals.  Look  on  them  as 
periods  of  relaxation.  Clean  up  and  '‘dress  up”  a  little  for  dinner— don’t 
fall  so  low  as  to  appear  in  slacks!  Don’t  adopt  a  reducing  diet  except 
under  the  direction  of  a  physician.  Don’t  eat  between  meals  unless  a 
glass  of  milk  or  some  fruit. 

See  that  your  daily  diet  includes  some  of  each  of  the  “basic  seven 
foods. 

Drink  water  freely— eight  cups  per  day  (which  includes  the  liquid 
you  get  in  milk,  soup,  etc.). 

Eat  vitamins  (the  natural  ones  in  good  foods),  but  don’t  buy  them 
in  pills  unless  your  physician  prescribes  them.  If  your  boardinghouse 
serves  too  many  starchy  foods,  supplement  your  meals  with  milk, 
fruit,  and  tomato  juice. 

Girls  doing  light  housekeeping  often  fail  to  plan  an  interesting 
variety  of  menus,  prepare  the  meals  too  quickly,  or  serve  them  care¬ 
lessly,  and  as  a  result  their  “looks”  begin  to  suffer— as  well  as  their 
manners. 

Try  to  enjoy  foods  new  to  you— the  practice  is  a  cosmopolitan  one 
and  it  will  help  you  to  get  all  the  elements  necessary  for  good  body 
building  and  repair.  It  is  really  discourteous  to  your  hostess,  whether 
she  is  your  mother  or  your  dormitory  dietitian,  to  decline  wholesome 
foods. 


HEALTH  HABITS 


Clean  personal  habits,  lots  of  fresh  air  and  sunshine,  and  frequen 
checks  on  the  eyes  and  teeth  are  taken  for  granted  as  obligatory  by 
any  educated,  refined  girl. 

Bad  Breath.  Bad  breath  may  be  due  to  neglected  teeth,  stomach  dis-j 
turbances,  constipation,  sinus  infection,  or  eating  strongly  flavore 
foods.  A  mouth  wash  helps,  but  a  doctor  should  be  consulted  if  th 
trouble  persists.  Sparkling  teeth  improve  your  smile,  so  brush  youi 
teeth  after  every  single  meal  and  think  of  your  dentist  as  a  beaut 
doctor. 

Constipation.  Constipation  may  be  prevented  by  eating  a  well 
balanced  diet  (fruits  and  vegetables  provide  enough  roughage)  ancj 
by  forming  a  regular  habit  of  going  to  the  toilet  each  morning  at  ; 
set  time.  Regularity  of  exercise,  relaxing  during  meals,  and  a  glass  o 
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vater  before  breakfast  are  safer  than  laxatives,  enemas,  or  too  much 
oughage. 

Acne.  Pimples  and  blackheads  may  develop  into  acne.  Because  skin 
:ruptions  may  be  complicated  by  infected  tonsils  or  teeth,  careless 
:ating  habits,  and  glandular  disturbances,  one  should  consult  a  physi- 
ian.  Four  or  five  months  of  vigorous  treatment  will  usually  effect  a 
ure.  Treatment  includes  scrubbing  the  skin  four  or  five  times  a  day 
vith  soap  and  warm  water,  followed  by  a  cold  rinse  and  a  lotion 
/ith  alcohol  base  to  dry  the  skin.  Plenty  of  outdoor  exercise,  fresh 
ir,  sunshine,  ten  hours'  sleep  at  night,  and  no  constipation  are  rec- 
mimended  by  doctors.  Stick  to  a  simple  diet  (practically  no  sweets, 
hocolate,  starches,  pastries,  or  fried  foods)— more  milk,  fresh  fruits 
nd  vegetables.  Foods  rich  in  thiamine  (vitamin  B,),  such  as  yeast, 
nake  for  a  healthy  digestive  tract.  Do  not  pick  or  squeeze  blackheads 
>r  other  eruptions.  In  bad  cases  omit  make-up  entirely  during  the 
reatment  period. 

Menstruation.  The  menstrual  cycle  is  a  normal  body  process,  and 
nenstruation  should  not  be  considered  a  sickness.  It  is  not  only  inac- 
urate  but  old-fashioned  to  use  the  terms  “unwell”  or  “sick.”  Normal 
xercise,  warm  baths,  and  warm  clothing  increase  circulation,  which 
•revents  the  congestion  of  blood— the  cause  of  discomfort  or  cramps. 
Daily  baths  are  a  “must” — but  avoid  extremes  of  temperature  and  too 
trenuous  exercise.  Keep  warm  and  get  some  extra  rest.  Odors  can  be 
•revented  by  using  soap  and  water  each  time  the  pad  is  changed — four 
o  six  times  daily.  Sprinkle  deodorant  powder  on  the  clean  pad.  It  is 
latural  to  be  depressed,  irritable,  or  tense  during  or  preceding  the 
aenstrual  period. 

Clothing.  You  are  putting  a  heavy  strain  on  important  body  func- 
ions  if  in  severe  weather  you  go  about  with  too  few  clothes.  Bare 
2gs,  bare  necks,  no  coats,  no  hats,  no  gloves  would  be  pitiful  if  you 
/ere  too  poor  to  afford  them,  but  very  unwise  when  you  know  better 
nd  certainly  gauche  in  the  city.  Going  hatless  may  be  collegiate  on  a 
ampus,  but  when  the  wind  blows— even  on  a  campus— it  looks  untidy, 
auses  the  hair  to  become  brittle,  and  mav  induce  sinus  infections. 

Dosing  Yourself.  College  girls  and  career  girls  “out  on  their  own” 
requently  become  too  health  conscious.  Instead  of  consulting  a  good 
>hysician  (cheapest  in  the  long  run),  they  unwisely  tend  to  dose 
hemselves,  relying  on  ads  for  suggestions.  Throw  away  those  liver 
fills  and  headache  cures.  Avoid  such  habits  as  “antiseptic’  mouth 
/ashes,  aspirin,  cathartics,  sulfa  drugs,  nose  drops,  alkalizers,  eye 
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washes,  hormones,  synthetic  vitamins,  sleep-inducing  drugs,  feminine 
hygiene  preparations,  and  all  sample  or  patent  medicines.  Go  to  a 
specialist  for  your  teeth,  eyes,  ears,  or  throat,  for  acne,  for  reducing, 
for  goiter,  or  for  hay  fever  and  sinus  infections.  Coffee,  synthetic 
drinks,  and  cigarettes  are  probably  not  harmful  used  in  moderation 
but  taken  frequently  have  negative  effects. 

Investigate  health,  student-group,  and  hospitalization  insurance 
plans.  Can  you  afford  to  be  sick?  You  may  need  to  concentrate  on 
building  up  your  physical  health.  A  college  physician,  a  physical  edu¬ 
cation  department,  various  departments  in  home  economics,  and 
health  lectures  are  provided  in  almost  all  colleges,  so  there  is  no  ex¬ 
cuse  for  your  not  building  yourself  into  an  individual  glowing  with 
health.  These  suggestions  are  so  simple  that  it  seems  almost  trite  to 
offer  them.  Yet  many  college  girls,  even  brilliant  ones,  do  not  attain 
their  ambitions  in  life  because  they  have  neglected  these  essentials 
and  find  themselves  nervous,  irritable,  spiritless,  and  under  par  inside 
and  out. 

Becoming  Beautiful 

Fortunately  in  recent  years  public  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of 
American  girls  and  women  has  outgrown  a  taste  for  any  one  type  of 
face  either  in  shape  or  coloring.  Once  a  pink-and-white  complexion 
and  curls  were  the  main  requirements  of  a  beauty.  Now  personality 
and  a  well-groomed  or  soap-and-water  kind  of  cleanliness  are  the  much- 
sought-after  attributes  of  beauty.  Success  in  the  movies  and  in  every¬ 
day  life  seems  to  follow  all  sorts  of  physical  types,  and  any  ugly  duck¬ 
ling  can  be  a  “belle’'  if  she  puts  her  mind  to  it.  Isn’t  it  wonderful 
that  this  should  be  so? 


A  BEAUTY  BUDGET 


The  beauty-parlor  habit  may  be  too  expensive  for  most  of  us.  Busy 
college  and  business  girls  do  not  have  much  time  during  the  day  so 
they  must  learn  how  to  perform  all  the  beauty  rites  for  themselves 
after  hours.  The  secret  of  success  lies  in  wise  shopping  for  supplies 
and  the  regularity  of  routine— not  a  haphazard  splurge  to  buy  some 
high-priced  article  or  a  hit-or-miss  program. 

Many  of  your  toilet  articles  are  received  as  gifts.  But  the  ones  yoi 
use  most  frequently  and  depend  on  for  their  reliability,  you  will  gen 
erally  buy  yourself.  Make  a  plan.  Don’t  be  wasteful,  but  use  enougl 
to  gain  results.  How  many  tubes,  jars,  or  boxes  of  each  do  you  us< 


soft  cashmere  two-piece  dress  presents  a  vivid  picture.  The  top  is  pale  blue 
the  multi-colored  stripes  in  the  dirndl  skirt  are  blue,  maroon,  brick  red, 
",  and  raspberry.  “The  American  look”  described  by  Dorothy  Shaver,  pres- 
of  Lord  &  Taylor,  is  illustrated  in  this  model  by  naturalness  in  both  manner 
make-up,  the  friendly  smile,  the  confident  unaffected  air,  with  head  up.  She 
a  well-scrubbed  look.  She  is  alive,  alert.  Her  personality  is  not  submerged  by 
t  fashions.  This  style  varied  in  shoulder  padding  and  in  skirt  length  from 

3—1948* 
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The  rounded  shoulder,  deepened  armhole,  and  front  fullness  provide  ease  and 
casual  feeling  which  is  essential  to  the  “American  look.”  There  is  good  tailorin 
too,  without  the  least  bit  of  primness.  Accessories  are  up  to  date,  but  trim 
simple.  Hair  is  arranged  naturally  to  suit  her  type.  She  has  the  glow  of  healt 
poise,  animation.  This  silhouette  was  high  fashion  1942-1947.  With  shouldei 
less  square  and  skirts  longer,  it  is  as  satisfactory  today. 
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iss  Wagner  in  a  natural  and 
larming  manner  in  these  two 
ctures  shows  the  world  two  differ- 
lt  sides  of  her  interesting  self.  Hair 
^le,  neckline,  and  type  of  dress 
iparently  affect  one’s  personality 
well  as  one’s  features  and  one’s 
ood. 
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in  a  year?  Several  girls  have  kept  their  expenditures  to  ten  dollars  a 
year.  What  do  you  judge  to  be  a  fair  allowance? 

After  assembling  your  supplies  and  after  deciding  what  needs  to  be 
done  and  how  to  do  it,  you  will  need  to  set  aside  definite  times  for  each 
of  the  activities.  A  written  plan  is  not  silly— try  it  and  rework  it  until 
it  suits  you.  Organize  the  jobs  to  be  done.  After  securing  a  schedule 
that  works,  you  will  find  that  strict  adherence  to  the  routine  reduces 
the  amount  of  time  required  and  doubles  or  quadruples  the  results. 
Try  it  until  it  is  a  habit. 

A  well-groomed  girl  will: 

1 

1.  Practice  scrupulous  cleanliness. 

2.  Use  deodorants  or  non-perspirants  regularly  for  her  friends’  sake  and 
her  clothes’  sake. 

3.  Use  depilatories  or  a  razor  to  remove  superfluous  hair. 

4.  Apply  make-up  naturally. 

5.  Keep  her  clothes  clean  and  pressed;  spots  and  stains  removed. 

6.  Not  necessarily  wear  perfume;  but  if  she  does,  it  is  fresh  and  elusive, 
not  strong. 

7.  Appear  neat  from  top  to  toe. 


YOUR  HAIR 

A  hundred  strokes  of  a  hair  brush  each  night  on  your  hair  and 
scalp  is  not  old-fashioned,  but  twenty  each  night  are  better  than  a 
hundred  once  a  week.  There  is  no  substitute  for  the  lovely,  glossy, 
finished  look  this  habit  imparts.  A  girl  has  no  more  valuable  asset 
than  beautiful,  healthy  hair— simply  arranged! 

If  you  have  access  to  plenty  of  warm  water,  there  is  no  reason  fori 
not  giving  yourself  a  shampoo.  Soft  water  is  a  powerful  asset.  If  the 
water  in  your  community  is  hard,  buy  a  soapless  or  oil  shampoo, 
weak  lemon  or  vinegar  rinse  helps  to  remove  the  sticky  curds  afte 
using  hard  water;  follow  this  acid  rinse  by  a  clear  water  rinse. 

Don’t  go  to  class  or  to  work  in  public  without  brushing  or  combin 
out  your  hair  after  it  has  been  “set.”  Plan  time  so  that  the  waves  andl 
curls  can  be  thoroughly  dried  and  combed  out  before  considering  the 
job  done.  Winding  a  scarf  around  the  “set”  doesn’t  fool  your  public 

Study  magazines  or  watch  a  good  operator  to  learn  new  wavs  o 
curling  and  arranging  the  hair.  Try  new  hair-dos— practice  on  som 
of  your  friends  and  have  them  practice  on  you.  But  no  matter  hov| 
fashions  go,  avoid  fantastic,  exaggerated,  fussy-looking  arrangement 
Elaborate  stVles  suitable  for  evening  wear  and  parties  should  not  b 
worn  to  school  or  to  work.  Styles  that  naturally  and  softly  follow  th 
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lape  of  the  head  do  more  for  you  and  produce  a  smarter  effect  with 
ny  daytime  costume.  When  you  have  a  photograph  made,  arrange 
our  hair  in  a  simple,  almost  classic  style  so  that  it  will  not  look  too 
ueer  in  future  years. 

Both  good  and  poor  features  are  emphasized  by  repetition  of  like 
lapes,  lines,  and  colors.  They  are  also  emphasized  by  strong  con- 
rasts.  Any  defect  is  softened  by  the  use  of  moderate  styles.  For  ex- 
mple,  a  very  small  face  appears  too  thin  if  the  hair  is  styled  short 
nd  close  to  the  head.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  hair  is  too  bushy  and 
owing  the  face  appears  unpleasantly  pinched  and  drawn.  A  soft, 
amewhat  long,  modified  style  would  be  better,  but  it  should  not  be 
ao  loose  about  the  face.  By  the  same  principle  a  large  head  appears 
do  large  in  proportion  if  the  hair  is  too  loose  or  too  tight. 

TANDARD  PROCEDURE  IN  MAKE-UP 

1.  Clean  face  with  soap  and  warm  water.  Rinse  well  first  in  warm 
aen  cold  water.  Or  clean  with  cream  and  rinse  with  cold  water  or  a 
lild  astringent-like  lotion  containing  diluted  alcohol  or  witch  hazel. 

2.  Apply  a  powder  base  or  a  softening  cream  evenly  in  a  very  thin 
lyer.  Allow  to  practically  dry. 

3.  Apply  paste  or  cream  rouge  before  powdering.  Touch  the  cheek 
one  in  several  spots,  then  rub  out  to  the  edge  with  your  finger  tip. 
Jse  a  wad  of  cotton  on  liquid  rouge.  Strive  for  even  blending.  Apply 
ake  rouge  after  the  powder.  Apply  a  second  dusting  of  powder  very 
ghtly  to  give  a  natural  bloom  and  aid  in  blending  colors. 

4.  Apply  powder  by  fluffing  or  dusting  with  absorbent  cotton  or  a 
sally  clean  powder  puff.  Brush  or  dust  it  off  where  it  looks  too  thick 
round  the  nose  and  eyes.  Work  up  and  out.  Don’t  wipe  or  rub  pow¬ 
er  in. 

5.  Many  college  girls  prefer  cake  make-up,  but  it  requires  more  skill 
1  application.  It  must  be  thin  and  a  very  good  color  match— if  too 
ght  it  gives  a  'painted  lady”  effect.  It  covers  blemishes  very  well. 

6.  Apply  lipstick  to  the  upper  lip  first,  with  the  lip  tight  against 
le  teeth — follow  the  natural  lip  line.  Press  lips  together  and  add 
lore  lipstick  to  lower  lip  to  follow  imprint.  Use  your  finger  to  spread 

evenly.  Press  lips  together  on  a  piece  of  cleansing  tissue  to  remove 
ie  oily  smear  but  leave  the  bulk  of  the  color.  A  second  layer  will 
lcrease  the  staying  qualities.  Keep  the  outline  distinct.  A  lipstick 
rush  may  create  more  accurate  lines.  Examine  your  teeth  to  see  that 
ley  are  free  of  lipstick.  Keep  your  lips  close  together  when  trying  on 
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a  dress.  Don’t  bite  threads  in  the  sewing  room.  Learn  not  to  smear 
your  lipstick  on  napkins  and  towels. 

7.  Brush  your  eyebrows  and  lashes.  Add  cream  or  vaseline  with 
finger  tips.  Use  eyebrow  pencil  lightly,  if  your  brows  are  too  light  in 
color.  Use  tweezers  to  make  the  eyebrows  neat.  Remove  only  the 
unruly  thick  ones,  usually  above  the  nose.  Today  the  thin  arch  is 
out  of  date  because  girls  have  discovered  it  gives  a  startled,  artificial, 
even  diseased  appearance.  Use  only  your  own  tweezers,  and  use  an 
antiseptic  or  astringent  solution  before  and  after  using.  Use  eye 
shadow  only  for  special  occasions  if  at  all.  Apply  it  very  lightly  on  the 
center  of  each  upper  lid,  blending  to  the  outer  corner.  Mascara  fre- 
quently  appears  stagey,  hard,  and  artificial.  Apply  it  very  lightly  with  a 
brush.  A  little  vaseline  or  eyebrow  pencil  at  the  base  of  the  lashes 
enhances  their  effect  in  a  more  natural  way. 


ART  IN  MAKE-UP 


fig.  9.  The  hair,  lips,  and  eyes  at  the  left  reflect  poor  taste.  Those 
at  the  right  give  a  “smooth”  artistic  appearance. 


Accenting  one  good  feature  is  always  right,  but  avoid  emphasis  on 
more  than  one  feature.  Imagine  overrouged  cheeks,  deeply  arched 


For  school,  sports,  shopping,  church,  or  business,  apply  make-up  in 
a  natural  manner  (Fig.  9).  For  informal  dress-up  affairs  an  extra  ac¬ 
cent  may  be  secured  by  a  brighter  lipstick,  with  slightly  more  extreme 
make-up  reserved  for  evening  occasions.  It  is  possible  to  minimize 


such  defects  as  a  large  nose,  prominent  cheekbones,  or  a  double  chin 


by  applying  the  make-up  artistically  and  blending  it  carefully.  For 
example,  a  nose  is  made  less  prominent  by  a  powder  slightly  darker 
than  that  used  on  the  cheeks.  Use  darker  tones  on  features  to  be 
subordinated  and  lighter  values  elsewhere. 
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yebrows,  intense  red,  wet-looking  lips,  deep  eye  shadow,  and  heavily 
aascaraed  eyelashes  on  a  very  pink  and  white  powdered  face!  The 
esult  would  be  garish,  ludicrous,  or  even  clownlike! 

Don’t  make  the  mistake  of  choosing  a  powder  too  light  in  color, 
either  match  your  skin  tones  exactly  or  select  a  color  slightly  darker. 

great  deal  of  yellow  exists  in  most  complexions.  White  and  pink 
lowders  may  make  the  skin  appear  too  pale,  muddy,  or  even  white¬ 
washed.  If  the  skin  is  too  sallow,  a  first  coat  of  pinkish  powder  will 
ie\p  to  give  a  healthy  foundation  on  which  may  be  patted  a  peach 
ir  rachel  powder  in  harmony  with  the  natural  coloring.  Skins  natu- 
ally  dark,  creamy,  golden,  or  olive  are  enhanced  by  the  matching 
ones  of  rachel,  tan,  or  brunette  powders. 

Select  your  rouge,  lipstick,  and  nail  polish  together  so  they  will 
>lend  or  harmonize  though  not  necessarily  exactly  match.  The  reds  fall 
n  three  classes  —  a  normal  red,  a  yellow-red  (warm),  and  a  purple-red 
cool).  Your  natural  coloring,  personality,  age,  and  color  of  costume 
will  affect  your  choice. 

A  brunette  generally  looks  better  with  darker  purple-reds  while 
>londes  and  red-haired  girls  look  better  in  lighter  tones  and  yellow- 
eds.  However,  blondes  and  brunettes  both  wear  clothes  of  red,  blue, 
ellow,  black,  and  white,  and  it  is  more  important  to  select  the  make-up 
olor  to  blend  with  the  costume  or  the  accessories.  A  blonde  would 
equire  a  light  purple-red  lipstick  if  she  wore  purple,  blue,  or  purple- 
ed  in  her  costume.  Any  costume  with  yellow  in  it,  such  as  rust,  olive, 
>rown,  or  warm  gray,  would  require  yellow-red  in  lipstick.  On  the 
ither  hand,  cool  grays  would  require  purple-red  in  rouge  or  lipstick. 
it  night  and  in  yellow,  artificial  lights,  yellow-reds  may  look  too  yel- 
ow  so  that  a  normal  red  would  be  better.  Purple-reds  may  appear  a 
ittle  dull  at  night.  If  you  apply  make-up  in  a  dark  room  in  the  early 
norning,  you  may  find  that  out  in  strong  daylight  or  in  the  strong 
ighting  of  an  office  you  have  overrouged  and  are  being  accused  by 
our  friends  (often  behind  your  back)  of  being  ''too  made-up.” 

Place  rouge  on  the  cheekbone  about  one  inch  below  the  pupil  of 
he  eye  and  blend  it  so  that  no  clear-cut  spot  of  color  is  noticeable. 
Harrow  faces  may  be  made  to  appear  wider  by  using  more  rouge 
learer  the  side  of  the  face  and  less  toward  the  nose;  girls  with  wider 
aces  should  use  more  near  the  center  of  the  face  and  less  toward  the 
ide.  Select  a  smooth  area  for  rouge;  use  very  little— or  omit  it  entirely 
f  your  face  has  many  blemishes  such  as  acne  marks  or  wrinkles. 

The  application  of  lipstick  is  partly  a  matter  of  fashion,  but  it  is 
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always  good  taste  to  follow  the  law  of  art  or  good  design  which  says, 
“good  decoration  follows  and  strengthens  the  structural  lines  of  the 
article  being  decorated.’’  At  present  it  is  the  fashion  to  follow  the 
natural  lines  of  the  lips.  However,  a  slight  cupid’s  bow  might  be 
formed  on  lips  naturally  too  straight  in  line.  If  the  lips  are  thin,  let 
the  color  extend  a  little,  but  only  a  little,  over  the  natural  line. 

SHOPPING  FOR  MAKE-UP 

When  you  buy  cosmetics,  compare  the  weight  of  containers  of  dif¬ 
ferent  sizes  and  estimate  the  price  per  ounce  in  each.  The  differences 
in  price  are  often  due  more  to  extensive  advertising,  fancy  packages, 
and  perfume  than  to  inherent  quality.  It  will  pay  to  shop  around.  You  I 
will  find  many  good  brands  in  the  dime  stores.  For  example,  good  face  J 
powders  may  be  secured  there  for  about  ten  cents  an  ounce,  whereas  I 
more  exclusive  brands  run  from  fifty  cents  to  a  dollar  an  ounce.  Con- 1 
suit  one  of  the  consumer  services  for  more  definite  evaluation  of  I 
commonly  advertised  brands.  The  National  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  || 
Act,  1939,  ensures  the  purchaser  that  all  coloring  materials  are  thor-l 
oughlv  safe  in  all  cosmetics.  As  a  good  citizen  you  will  not  wish  to  I 
repeal  this  law,  but  rather  will  work  to  strengthen  it. 

Powder.  A  good  face  powder  has  enough  body  to  conceal  minor  j| 
imperfections  of  the  skin,  enough  lightness  not  to  form  an  artificial  || 
mask,  enough  adhesiveness  so  that  it  will  stay  on  for  a  relatively  long  It 
time,  and  the  right  degree  of  “slip”  so  that  it  smooths  on  withoutll 
streaking.  Avoid  a  powder  with  much  starch  which  becomes  pasty II 
when  damp  and  which  may  serve  as  food  for  bacteria.  It  tends  toll 
cling  to  down  on  the  face,  making  the  down  more  noticeable. 

Rouge.  Dry  rouge  is  most  popular  because  it  is  very  quickly  appliedli 
and  because  it  may  not  contain  ingredients  to  which  many  peoplell 
are  allergic.  Cream  or  paste  rouge  is  a  little  more  natural  and  morelli 
“indelible”  than  dry  rouge,  but  you  need  to  be  more  careful  in  its  I 
application. 

Eye  Preparations.  Eyebrow  and  eyelash  preparations,  although  con  i  I 
taining  otherwise  harmless  ingredients,  may  set  up  some  irritation  ini 
the  eyes.  Careful  application  in  very  minute  amounts  (or  total  abstili 
nence)  is  the  only  way  to  be  safe.  They  must  be  applied  very  sparingly  1 
to  avoid  an  artificial  effect.  Only  an  oculist,  not  a  salesgirl,  should  b(  1 
relied  on  for  recommending  eye  lotions  and  glasses.  :  I 

Creams.  Face  cream  lubricates  and  softens  the  skin.  It  protect  1 
against  the  inroads  of  weather.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  crean  I 
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not  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  soap  and  water  to  clean  the  skin. 
l  cream  with  a  lanolin  base  is  the  best  lubricant.  Apply  creams  after 
'ashing  the  face  with  soap  and  water.  “Tissue  creams/’  “skin  foods/’ 
ad  “wrinkle  creams”  are  terms  banned  by  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
on  rulings  because  it  is  believed  that  the  skin  is  nourished  through 
le  blood  stream  by  food  that  nourishes  all  parts  of  the  body.  They 
re  now  labeled  “night  creams.”  Lemon  juice,  pine  oil,  hormones,  and 
itamins  in  a  cream  do  not  impart  known  benefits  to  the  skin.  The 
itter  two  may  be  actually  dangerous.  Since  face  powders  now  have 
reater  adhering  powers,  vanishing  creams  are  not  as  popular  as  they 
nee  were.  Liquid  lotions  with  a  lanolin  base  form  a  very  good  base 
Dr  face  powders  and  keep  the  skin  soft.  Hand  lotions  of  the  tragacanth 
;pe  are  only  temporary  in  effect. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  cold  cream  encourages  growth  of  hair. 
)veruse  of  cream  aggravates  acne. 

Cold  creams  sell  at  from  four  to  sixty  cents  per  ounce  plus  tax. 
ook  for  the  net  weight  in  the  jar,  the  perfume,  the  consistency  you 
ke.  Some  of  the  theatrical  cold  creams  and  cleansing  creams  available 
1  chain  or  mail  order  stores,  as  well  as  those  produced  by  nationally 
lown,  reliable  drug  houses,  are  among  the  best  buys.  Some  pharma- 
sts  will  compound  a  pound  of  U.S.P.  unguentum  aquae  rosae  at  a 
Dry  moderate  cost.  Investigate  the  economy  of  a  one-pound  jar  of 
Dur  favorite  cream.  If  it  is  cheaper,  several  girls  might  divide  the 
Dntents. 

Bleaches.  Bleach  creams  and  freckle  removers  are  often  harmful  and 
Dnerally  do  no  good.  All  bleaches  containing  mercury,  which  may  be 
irmful  to  the  body,  must  be  so  labeled.  Skin  tonics  and  astringent 
tions  are  usually  composed  of  alcohol,  witch  hazel,  water,  and  per- 
ime.  Though  harmless,  they  are  expensive.  A  dash  of  cold  water  as 
rinse  will  answer  as  well. 

Deodorants.  Excessive  perspiration  may  be  checked  by  perspiration 
ippressors.  Aluminum  chloride  is  the  most  common  ingredient.  It 
lould  never  be  stronger  than  2c;%  in  a  water  solution.  1  he  directions 
1  the  container  should  be  closely  followed.  At  the  first  sign  of  irri- 
tion,  discontinue  its  use.  It  has  a  disintegrating  effect  on  fabrics, 
Dnce,  it  is  best  used  at  night  and  rinsed  off  the  next  morning.  It 
lOuld  not  be  used  for  twenty-four  hours  before  or  after  shaving  the 
mpits.  Deodorants  which  mask  or  absorb  perspiration  odor  ha\c 
their  base  some  form  of  boric  acid  powder  and  zinc  oxide.  It  is 
ss  expensive  to  use  boric  acid  or  bicarbonate  (common  cooking) 
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soda,  one  tablespoon  to  a  glass  of  water.  Witch  hazel,  vinegar,  and 
alcohol  are  good  home  remedies  also.  Use  whenever  needed— per¬ 
haps  only  once  a  week.  If  these  remedies  don’t  appeal  to  you,  you 
must  wear  dress  shields  which  aren’t  practical  in  sheer  or  sleeveless 
dresses.  But  you  absolutely  must  not  have  perspiration  stains  on  your 
clothes  or  any  body  odor. 

Hair  Removal.  Hairy  legs  and  arms  are  most  unfeminine  and  un¬ 
sightly,  and  of  course,  underarm  hair  must  be  removed.  Such  super¬ 
fluous  hair  is  most  safely  removed  with  a  safety  razor.  Apply  hot 
water  and  plenty  of  lather  for  three  to  five  minutes  to  soften  the 
hair.  Follow  by  a  rinse  and  toilet  water  or  a  lotion  containing 
alcohol  and  glycerin.  Dust  with  talcum.  Shaving  does  not  stiffen 
hairs.  It  is  the  only  safe  way  of  removing  hair  under  the  arms! 
Liquids  and  pastes  sold  as  depilatories  to  soften  or  destroy  super¬ 
fluous  hair  are  also  available.  Consult  some  consumer  agency  fo 
reliable  brands.  Follow  directions  exactly.  Many  depilatories  burn  o 
irritate  the  skin  and  have  objectionable  odors.  Do  not  use  these 
chemical  depilatories  on  the  face  or  armpits.  Electrolysis  is  expensive 
and  generally  dangerous  unless  administered  by  a  doctor  who  is  a  skir 
specialist  or  by  a  skilled  operator  under  his  direction. 

Nail  Polish.  Polish  removers  and  nail  polish  are  basically  acetone 
Spilled  on  acetate  rayons,  they  are  likely  to  make  a  hole.  Spilled  or 
lacquered  furniture,  they  mar  the  finish.  Since  many  are  flammable 
do  not  use  them  near  a  flame  or  cigarette. 


Neatness  in  Dress 


One  essential  to  grooming  is  that  of  spic-and-span  neatness — atter 
tion  to  every  little  detail.  You  know  what  is  meant  very  well!  It  meai 
having  the  hair  orderly,  no  wisps  hanging  free,  just  enough  hairpin i 
not  too  many,  and  those  fresh  and  clean.  The  hat  is  brushed,  the  vej 
is  pressed. 

It  means  that  gloves  are  clean  and  mended;  hatbands  and  necj 
lines  are  free  of  hair,  powder,  and  other  make-up;  purses  are  cleq 
and  orderly  inside;  shoes  are  cleaned  and  brushed,  heels  straight;  whi 
shoes  are  white;  hose  are  mended,  seams  straight;  belts  are  not  twishj 
or  wrinkled;  the  belt  is  not  pinned  in  place;  hems  and  seams  are  ev< 
not  ripped  out  here  and  there;  buttons  and  other  fasteners  are  <| 
and  buttonholes  fit;  slips  are  neither  too  long,  too  short,  nor  too  tL 
— they  fit;  shoulder  straps  stay  up  on  shoulders. 

It  means  that  your  undergarments  are  clean;  that  your  suits  a 
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)ats  are  free  of  wrinkles,  odors,  and  soiled  spots.  It  means  all  these 
stails  and  others  you  can  list. 

It  means  that  you  must  set  aside  time  to  repair,  press,  and  clean, 
means  regularity  in  sending  garments  to  the  laundry  and  dry 
eaner. 

After  all,  an  intelligent  girl  can  certainly  let  her  “head  save  her 
sels.”  She  can  put  her  clothes  away  in  good  shape  so  they  are  ready 
>r  the  next  wearing.  She  can  plan  the  night  before  what  routine  is 
scessary  the  next  morning  and  what  she  will  wear,  so  there  will  be 
a  confusion  in  the  few  minutes  allowed  between  rising  and  going  to 
ass,  to  breakfast,  or  to  work.  She  knows  and  can  learn  for  herself 
tany  more  little  ways  than  are  mentioned  here.  It  all  depends  on 
le  conviction  that  it  pays.  Do  you  have  the  necessary  will  power? 

Wear  with  an  Air” 

Although  a  girl  has  a  lovely  personality  and  although  she  has  well- 
losen  clothes,  becoming  and  well  tailored,  she  may  not  wear  them 
i  just  the  right  manner.  Wearing  your  clothes  correctly  demands 
aod  posture,  of  course,  and  good  grooming,  of  course.  Besides  these 
vo  requirements,  the  whole  costume  should  create  a  rather  simple 
?ect  with  some  dash  of  interest. 

In  striving  for  simplicity  one  must  be  careful  not  to  look  too  plain. 
Dme  individual  or  original  touch  can  be  found  to  keep  simplicity 
om  being  mannish,  old-maidishly  prim,  or  monotonous.  To  achieve 
le  effect  of  simplicity,  see  that  you  are  not  wearing  too  many  acces¬ 
ses  and  do  not  have  too  many  notes  of  accent.  For  example,  if  your 
lit  is  navy  blue  and  you  wish  to  use  red  for  accent,  don’t  choose  a 
id  hat,  red  purse,  red  shoes,  red  gloves,  red  necklace,  red  monogram 
n  your  handkerchief,  and  red  buttons  on  your  white  blouse!  The 
lost  effective  procedure  would  probably  be  to  select  all  navy  acces¬ 
ses  or  all  black  accessories  except  one— for  example,  a  chic  red  hat. 
:  is  also  considered  good  taste  to  use  a  second  spot  of  color,  but  not 
qual  to  the  first  in  size.  It  may  be  smaller  and  more  intense,  or  larger 
ad  less  intense. 

In  buying  accessories,  choose  those  which  are  simple  in  line  and 
eat  in  workmanship.  Don’t  wear  all  you  have  at  one  time.  Do  not 
verload  your  jewel  box  or  yourself  with  a  lot  of  cheap  “junk”  cos¬ 
ame  jewelry.  A  few  real  semiprecious  stones  will  not  cost  any  more 
aan  a  lot  of  imitation  jewels.  Turquoise  and  silver,  for  example,  are 
etter  taste  than  dime-store  “gold,”  brilliants,  and  chip  diamonds.  In 
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selecting  a  silver  pin,  look  for  one  which  is  modern,  streamlined,  and 
conventionalized  rather  than  naturalistic  in  design,  smoothly  finished. 
Plastics,  wood,  yarn,  leather,  and  simple  glass  beads  are  always  good 
taste,  but  don't  invest  in  many.  Accessories  which  are  fussy,  shoddy¬ 
looking,  and  of  poor  workmanship  give  an  effect  of  tawdriness. 

Have  your  clothes  fitted  so  that  they  return  to  their  proper  position 
no  matter  how  much  stretching  or  activity  you  indulge  in.  Don't  be 
constantly  adjusting  your  belt,  your  peplum,  your  girdle,  or  your  hair. 
A  well-fitted  dress  is  not  so  tight  in  any  one  girth  that  it  rides  up,  or 
so  loose  that  it  appears  sloppy.  Above  all  see  that  the  shoulder  seams 
do  not  hang  down  onto  the  arms— -making  the  garment  appear  one  size 
too  large.  When  shoulder  pads  are  in  fashion  to  produce  square  shoul¬ 
ders,  be  sure  that  they  are  just  right  in  shape,  size,  and  location. 

When  putting  on  a  coat  or  jacket,  especially  when  it  is  new,  pull 
it  up  well  around  the  neck  so  that  the  collar  and  shoulder  set  properly 
After  it  becomes  somewhat  set  to  your  figure,  it  will  naturally  arrange] 
itself  that  way  every  time  you  put  it  on.  Don't  go  along  with  your  coat 
half  off.  Keep  the  sleeves  of  a  blouse  well  pulled  down  in  the  coa 
sleeves.  Wear  a  jacket  buttoned  most  of  the  time  if  it  was  designee] 
that  way.  Keep  the  neckline  evenly  adjusted— scarves  neatly  arranges 
and  tucked  in,  perhaps,  certainly  not  flowing  too  loosely.  Don’t  le 
the  coat  crush  the  blouse  collar. 

If  you  buy  a  coat  with  a  belt  either  in  keepers  or  attached  in  th<i 
underarm  seam,  learn  how  to  tie  it  so  that  it  has  style  and  alway 
wear  it  that  way.  Don’t  go  around  with  it  dangling  and  flopping  iii 
the  breeze.  Perhaps  another  style  would  be  a  better  choice. 

Some  styles  such  as  the  notched  or  convertible  collar,  or  the  bowl 
felt  hat  or  beret,  may  be  a  little  severe  for  you.  Experiment  before  th 
mirror  to  find  some  little  change— a  casual  bend  or  dent  which  make] 
it  more  attractive  to  you.  But  avoid  wearing  a  hit-or-miss,  rakish,  omi 
sided  effect  as  if  you  were  downright  careless,  too  sporty  or  jaunb 
Small  hats  too  far  to  one  side  or  too  far  back  are  seldom  flattering 
Adapt  your  hair  style  to  a  new  hat,  but  have  it  practical  or  easy  to  ai 
range,  not  “arty"  or  overly  picturesque. 

Dangling  furs,  ties,  purses,  or  gloves  carried  in  the  hand  give  af 
undesirable,  fluttering  effect.  Gloves  should  be  worn  with  coats  anf 
suits.  It  is  generally  safe  to  follow  the  rule,  “don’t  wear  hats  withoi 
gloves,  or  gloves  without  hats."  A  recent  style  permitted  “shorties" 
white  fabric  gloves— without  a  hat,  but  the  wearer  always  looked  be 
ter  if  she  wore  a  band  in  her  hair  or  the  effect  of  a  hat.  Gloves  ar 
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ats  with  summer  dresses  in  the  very  warmest  of  weather  seem  affected 
1  small  towns  and  on  campuses.  But  in  the  city  one  probably  doesn’t 
'ear  summery-looking  cottons  on  the  street— and  there  both  gloves 
ad  jackets  seem  necessary  to  the  urban  look  of  a  well-dressed  girl. 
:  is  really  a  bad  habit  to  carry  gloves  with  one’s  bag  and  not  wear  the 
toves.  Gloves  complete  the  costume,  keep  the  hands  clean,  and  pro- 
;ct  them  from  the  weather.  Fresh  fabric  gloves  are  better  than  shabby, 
)iled  kid  gloves.  Black  kid  gloves  look  particularly  gauche  in  warm 
eather.  Soiled  white  gloves  or  white  gloves  yellow  with  age  just  don’t 
slong  with  a  well-dressed  woman. 

Give  some  attention  to  protective  garments— raincoats  and  rubbers 
)r  bad  weather,  aprons  and  smocks  for  laboratory  and  work,  and  suit- 
de  undergarments  to  protect  both  your  body  and  your  dresses.  Have 
lem  neat,  clean,  and  suitably  fitted. 

Adjust  or  modify  current  fashions  to  your  type  and  to  the  occasion, 
/hen  skirts  are  short,  don’t  wear  them  above  the  knees  nor  yet  to 
le  ankles,  but  adapt  the  length  of  your  skirt  to  your  type  of  legs  and 
)ur  build.  Flowers  worn  in  the  hair  seem  inappropriate  in  the  school- 
>om  or  an  office;  if  they  must  be  worn  because  “all  the  girls  do,” 
ear  flat  tailored  ones  like  daisies,  rather  than  feathers  or  roses.  By 
1  means  have  the  daisies  fresh— “fresh  as  a  daisy,”  you  know!  If  bows 
e  the  fad,  select  for  yourself  one  of  black  or  white  grosgrain,  not 
nk  satin  or  pale  blue  maline.  Do  you  see? 

Emerson  said  that  being  well  dressed  produces  a  “feeling  of  inward 
anquillity  which  religion  is  powerless  to  bestow.”  It  gives  you  self- 
mfidence  and  gives  those  whom  you  see  every  day  or  those  whom  you 
eet  occasionally  an  impression  of  the  kind  of  person  you  are.  You 
nnot  afford  to  slip  into  careless  habits,  can  you?  Practically  every- 
le  expects  a  girl  to  study  English  in  college  in  order  to  express  her- 
lf  better.  She  will  speak  and  write  good  basic  English  so  as  to  ex- 
ess  her  personality  and  to  obtain  what  she  wants  out  of  life.  Like- 
ise,  the  study  of  art  in  dress  is  another  way  to  express  her  personal- 
Do  not  think  of  good  dressing  as  an  end  in  itself  but  as  a  means 
1  an  end— that  of  self-expression.  With  this  philosophy  of  better 
essing,  learn  how  to  solve  the  problems  of  grooming  and  clothes 
ost  efficiently  and  effectively.  Then  learn  to  be  utterly  unconscious 
your  clothes.  At  work  or  play,  throw  yourself  with  zest  into  the 
atters  of  importance — forget  your  clothes  and  how  you  look.  Secure 
the  certainty  that  they  are  right,  you  are  ready  for  a  successful  day 
work  or  evening  of  pleasure.  Sophistication  in  dress  implies  that 
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because  you  are  well  dressed  you  have  an  utter  feeling  of  being  at 
home  in  your  clothes  just  anywhere  with  anybody. 

Simplicity  is  the  secret  of  good  dressing.  You  will  need  to  be  very 
observant  to  see  what  makes  the  difference  between  being  smart, 
dashing,  or  casual  and  being  dull,  dowdy,  gaudy,  plain,  or  neat.  You 
can  develop  the  ability  to  be  just  that  discriminating. 


Not  a  Moral  Issue 

Although  you  have  the  good  fortune  to  possess  natural  good  looks 
and  although  you  have  achieved  the  poise  that  comes  from  being  well 
groomed  and  smartly  dressed,  don’t  be  conceited  about  it.  Don’t  “feel 
sorry”  in  a  condescending,  snobbish  way  for  those  who  haven’t  solved 
this  problem.  They  may  be  people  who  are  sacrificing  smart  dressing 
for  some  other  worth-while  achievement.  Creative  artists,  homemakers, 
community  workers,  and  professional  women  are  busy  people  who 
give  so  much  to  the  world  that  they  cannot  always  afford  the  time, 
necessary  to  appear  smartly  turned  out.  Neatness  and  cleanliness  ar^ 
about  all  that  seem  necessary  in  emergency  living.  Beauty,  literature 
or  high  thinking  of  enduring  worth,  more  often  than  not,  are  pro! 
duced  by  wearers  of  plain,  ill-fitting,  and  unattractive  clothes 

Don’t  make  fun  of  anyone  who  dresses  differently  from  your  idea 
Be  helpful  when  help  is  asked.  Don’t  confuse  fashion  with  goodnes:. 
Perhaps  you  have  noticed  that  some  fashionably  dressed  women  an 
beautifully  dressed  girls  are  far  from  being  loved  and  “popular. 

So  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it? 
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Is  a  hat  necessary  in  a  costume  for  church ?  Is  it  correct  to  wear  a  suit 
without  gloves ?  Should  gloves  match  the  coat  or  the  shoes ?  About 
how  much  should  a  college  girl  spend  on  clothes ?  Is  it  ever  right  to 
wear  a  school  coat  with  an  evening  dress ?  Should  I  select  colors  ton 
accent  my  eyes  or  my  complexion ?  Should  I  ever  wear  colors  that  do  not 
flatter  me?  Aren't  staple  fabrics  too  prosaic  for  college  girls ?  How  can 
a  girl  avoid  accenting  her  size,  without  looking  old?  What  proportion  of|° 
dresses  in  the  wardrobe  should  be  prints?  How  can  I  manage  to  wear 
plaid  sports  coat  on  a  limited  budget?  Can  I  plan  a  dress  that  will  b 
“right’’’  almost  any  time ,  anywhere?  i[ 
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lanning  a  wardrobe  has  the  broad  objectives  of  making  you  happu 
in  your  clothes  and  self-confident  or  poised  because  you  know  yor| 
are  appropriately  dressed— all  for  the  same  amount  of  money  or  les: 
than  you  would  spend  buying  clothes  haphazardly.  To  satisfy  yourl 
self  with  your  wardrobe,  you  will  need  to  give  it  a  great  deal  of  atten 
tion  and  time,  no  matter  whether  you  have  much  money  or  only  ; 
little  to  spend.  If  you  have  decided  that  clothes  (along  with  somJ 
other  things)  are  important  in  your  life,  you  will  want  a  wardrobe  thaf 
will  “do  something  for  you/'  It  must  be  becoming  as  well  as  appropril 
ate.  You  want  your  friends,  too,  to  like  your  clothes  because  they  arj 
in  good  style.  A  sensible  way  to  get  started  is  to: 


T 


1 .  Be  aware  of  your  aims.  What  do  you  want?  What  do  you  need? 

2.  Take  stock  of  your  assets.  What  do  you  have? 


3.  Plan  new  articles.  What  do  you  not  have?  Discover  lines,  colors,  an 
textures  most  becoming  to  you. 

4.  Shop  wisely.  What  should  you  buy  ready-made?  What  should  yol 
try  to  make? 

5.  Keep  accounts  on  each  expenditure.  Is  it  worth  the  cost? 

6.  Wear  with  satisfaction  and  success. 
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What  Do  You  Want? 

The  up-and-coming  college  girl  wants  to  look  like  a  young  modern 
ho  inspires  confidence  and  appears  charming.  A  young  modern  has 
clean-cut  look;  her  clothes  are  uncluttered  by  trimming  but  have 
me  decoration  to  give  them  distinction.  She  is  attractive  without 
ang  too  beauteous  or  romantically  pretty.  Above  all  she  does  not 
mt  to  appear  dowdy.  Her  clothes  flatter  her  by  that  simplicity  which 
not  plainness.  She  has  a  well-scrubbed  look  from  careful  grooming, 
er  nose  is  not  shiny,  but  she  doesn't  appear  made-up.  She  makes  a 
fling  impression  without  being  conspicuous.  She  believes  in  quality 
ther  than  quantity. 

7hat  Will  You  Need  for  College ? 

What  are  your  activities  in  college?  Your  answer  should  determine 
e  kind  of  clothes  you  need.  Chiefly  you  go  to  class  or  to  the  library. 
du  may  also  work  in  an  office  for  some  professor.  You  will  have  some 
Drkshop  and  laboratory  hours,  too.  Then  you  will  have  a  social 
e  as  well— teas,  dates,  dances,  and  dormitory  sessions  (Fig.  10). 
Look  ahead  so  that  you  can  assemble  a  complete  outfit  for  each 
casion  by  drawing  on  your  stock  of  interchangeable  garments  ap- 
opriate  for  several  activities.  Do  not  overstock  on  any  one  kind  of 
Dthes. 

The  kind  of  college  you  have  chosen  affects  many  of  your  wardrobe 
oices.  On  a  co-ed  campus  a  girl  is  likely  to  be  more  particular  about 
:r  everyday  appearance.  No  matter  what  the  fad  may  be,  she  will 
it  wear  sweaters  too  tight  or  yet  too  sloppy.  Where  socks  are  worn 
place  of  hose,  she  must  be  unusually  careful  about  leg-grooming 
d  her  sitting  posture. 

You  can  find  out  about  campus  customs  from  friends  familiar  with 
e  traditions  of  your  college.  Study  the  fashion  magazines  that  cater 
the  college  set.  Their  pages  are  crammed  with  suggestions  that  are 
hion-right  and  budget-wise.  Even  if  the  clothes  illustrated  seem  too 
^h  priced  for  you,  the  fashion  trends  shown  will  help  you  choose 
fles  that  you  can  adapt  to  your  own  circumstances. 

If  you  ride  the  bus  or  streetcar  every  day  to  college,  you  will  need 
ry  few  of  those  swagger-looking,  hatless  outfits  but  more  clothes 
the  city  street  type. 

Girls  in  Northern  colleges  need  such  articles  as  heavy  interlined 
ats,  reversible  raincoats,  muffs,  and  woolly  mittens.  Even  on  regis- 


fig.  10.  The  basic  seven  of  a  college  girl’s  wardrobe — topcoat;  soft  suit;  ski 
sweater  and  blazer;  shirtwaist  dress;  white  spectator  sport  dress;  afternoon,  da 
or  “good”  black  dress;  evening  or  dinner  dress. 
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:ration  day  light-weight  wool  suits  or  sweater  outfits  are  appropriate 
:here.  In  Southern  colleges  you  will  need  a  warm,  lined  topcoat  for 
vinter.  On  registration  day,  however,  you  will  prefer  a  tailored  cot¬ 
on  or  rayon  dress  of  the  suit-dress  or  shirtwaist  type.  A  'good”  black 
;ilk  is  most  inappropriate.  You  are  going  to  look  and  feel  too  warm  in 
t.  A  few  cotton  or  spun  rayon  dresses  are  almost  a  necessity  for  the 
irst  few  weeks.  This  doesn't  mean  the  low-necked,  fluffy-ruffle  type 
if  dress  you  wore  at  home  last  summer  or  a  print  that  is  like  a  house 
Iress,  but  it  should  be  the  launderable,  sport  or  spectator-sport  type. 
Alien  cooler  days  come  along  in  October,  bring  out  sweaters  and  suits. 

5ASIC  TYPES  OF  COLLEGE  CLOTHES 

Campus  Clothes.  These  clothes  are  both  easy  to  make  and  easy  to 
ind  in  the  ready-to-wear  department  of  a  store,  but  it  is  not  always  easy 
o  meet  all  of  your  specifications  in  one  garment.  Besides  being  becom- 
ng  and  keyed  in  color  to  one's  accessories  and  the  rest  of  the  wardrobe, 
i  school  outfit  should 

l.  Be  well  tailored— look  neat,  hold  a  press. 

Be  durable — colorfast,  pre-shrunk,  hold  its  shape. 

].  Be  easy  to  care  for— free  of  fussy  trims,  cleanable  at  little  expense  or 

trouble. 

One-piece  dresses  of  jersey,  corduroy,  flannel,  crepe  for  fall;  gingham, 
:rash,  pique  for  spring;  tissue  gingham,  seersucker,  dimity,  dotted  Swiss 
or  summer  school  are  standard  choices  (Fig.  n).  Avoid  ‘little-girl” 
Iresses  with  ruffles  and  date  or  afternoon  dresses  for  school. 

Skirts  and  blouses  or  sweaters  are  classic  choices  because  they  per- 
nit  more  combinations  and  require  less  care.  Two  good  skirts,  several 
weaters,  two  or  three  blouses,  and  one  or  two  jackets  are  ample  for 
my  girl.  Add  just  a  few  scarves,  dickeys,  belts,  beads,  and  pins  for  still 
nore  variety.  Pleats  in  skirts  provide  needed  swing  and  hang  better 
:han  circular  skirts  and  are  no  harder  to  press.  A  peasant  style  skirt 
n  a  rayon  print,  crash,  or  seersucker  is  appropriate  for  summer,  but 
lot  for  winter. 

Skirts,  dresses,  and  coats  must  be  of  fabric  and  design  that  will 
land  for  a  lot  of  sitting. 

In  place  of  more  skirts  and  more  sweaters,  be  sure  to  have  one  suit 
-either  a  two-piece  or  a  three-piece  suit,  which  ensures  the  topcoat's 
larmonizing.  This  outfit  may  be  for  “best”  the  first  year  and  for  school 
ir  business  later. 
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fig.  ii.  Basic  dresses  for  school  or  office.  With  dressed-up  accessories  they  are 
suitable  for  dates,  teas,  church.  Their  simplicity  will  not  be  satisfactory  unless 
they  are  of  good  material,  well  fitted,  well  tailored,  clean,  and  pressed. 


it: 


The  school  coat  will  satisfy  you  longer  if  it  is  classic  in  style  like  a 
chesterfield  or  reefer  boxcoat  (as  C  or  D,  Fig.  12).  To  make  it  hold 
its  shape,  stay  free  of  wrinkles,  and  resist  the  weather,  it  must  be  all 
wool  of  above  average  grade,  well  tailored,  and  simply  cut  without  a 
belt  so  it  can  be  thrown  over  your  shoulders  hastily.  It  might  be  re¬ 
versible  or  water  resistant.  A  white,  pink,  or  blue  “fleece”  type  of  | 
coat  would  not  be  very  practical. 


\ 


fig.  12.  Coat  styles.  A,  all-purpose  type — collarless,  single  breasted,  semifitted 
B,  good  basic  style  but  fur  collar  limits  use  to  cold  weather.  C,  Chesterfield) 
general  utility  type  of  coat,  not  dressy.  D,  polo  type,  good  for  most  college) 
occasions,  though  not  so  harmonious  with  afternoon  dresses  as  A.  E,  cold  weathe1 
coat,  cannot  be  worn  open.  F,  tied  belt  and  double-breasted  features  limit  use 


The  soft  wool  suit  that  can  be 
dressed  up  for  week  ends  in  town 
or  dressed  down  for  the  classroom 
comes  second  in  the  Seven  Basic 
Costumes. 

Neiman-Marcus,  Dallas 
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e  classic  wool  fleece  top  coat  in  a 
atral  color,  or  black  that  can  be 
rn  over  everything,  even  evening 
thes,  comes  first  in  the  series  of 
wen  Basic  Costumes. 

tVeiman-Marcus,  Dallas 
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Fourth  of  the  Basic  Seven  is  the 
classic  shirtwaist  dress — here  shown 
in  flannel. 

Neiman-Marcus,  Dallas 


The  wool  skirt  and  short  jacket  t 
combine  with  sweaters  and  blousj 
are  a  “must"  in  every  campus  war 
robe.  Third  of  the  Seven  Ba 
Costumes. 

Neiman-Marcus,  Dallas 
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hually  important  for  initiations  and 
miner  is  the  white  spectator  sports 
less.  Fifth  on  the  Basic  Seven. 

Neiman-Marcus,  Dallas 


One  must  have  a  “good”  dark  dress 
in  black,  brown,  or  navy,  for  dates 
and  afternoon  parties.  A  change  of 
accessories  would  make  this  dress 
suitable  for  church.  Sixth  of  the 
Basic  Seven. 

Neiman-Marcus,  Dallas 
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For  bad  weather  have  gloves,  rubbers,  raincoat,  umbrella,  and  a 
small  hat  like  a  beanie  or  beret.  Try  to  find  a  raincoat  that  actually 
protects  you  and  looks  well  enough  to  wear  over  a  suit  or  dress  on  a  j 
date. 

Have  enough  handkerchiefs  and  lingerie  (lanzh-re',  not  laun'  jer-a) 
to  keep  you  well  supplied,  assuming  you  launder  them  frequently. 
Shoes  to  harmonize  with  tailored  school  clothes  must  be  low  heeled 
of  the  oxford  or  moccasin  style. 

You  need  a  larger  supply  of  school  clothes  than  of  any  other  type 
of  clothes. 

Afternoon  or  Date  Clothes.  These  may  be  more  elaborate  than 
school  clothes.  These  are  the  clothes  sometimes  called  your  "Sunday 
best’'  or  your  “good”  clothes.  Crepe,  taffeta,  velvet,  or  eyelet  batistej 
are  examples  of  materials  suitable  for  afternoon  but  not  for  school) 
wear.  The  designs  may  flare  more,  have  draped  or  fancy  seaming,  more) 
trimming,  and  dainty  touches.  The  colors  may  be  brighter  or  mon] 
delicate  than  in  school  clothes.  College  specialty  shops  abound  ir] 
cheap,  gaudy  “bargains”  meant  for  this  purpose.  Avoid  skimpy  cuts 
poor  stitching,  narrow  seams  and  hems,  perishable  trims,  and  weal 
colors.  Better  choices  consist  of  a  good  basic  dress  in  plain  black,  navyj 
brown,  biege,  or  white  crepe,  a  black  faille  suit,  a  sophisticated  yej 
simple  print,  a  two-piece  jacket  type  of  dress  in  solid  color  or  prinl 
a  spectator-sport  type  of  dress  with  individual  touches;  a  white  c 
natural  shantung  for  summer,  a  rayon  sheer,  pleated  or  tucked  chiffoii 
crepe  linen  with  self  trim,  white  pique  or  sharkskin,  all  well  tailore 
but  “dressed  up”  with  better  accessories.  Street  or  school  suits 
either  tailored  or  soft  dressmaker  styles  may  be  “dressed  up”  by  flufl 
jabots,  soft  blouses,  handsome  jewelry,  and  dressier  accessories 
gloves,  purse,  hat,  and  shoes,  or  “dressed  down”  for  business,  shoppin) 
and  general  wear  by  tailored,  sturdy,  more  simple  accessories  (Fig.  13, 

A  coat  that  is  neither  a  dressy  nor  a  sport  style  is  needed  with  su<| 
dresses.  Semifitted,  princess,  semibloused,  soft  off-the-shoulder  yok 
collarless,  dolman  sleeves  are  some  of  the  features  that  characteri| 
this  type.  The  hat  may  have  a  veil,  flowers,  or  feathers  on  it 
doesn’t  need  to  have.  You  may  find  a  simple  pillbox,  sailor,  or  otl| 
type  that  will  be  suitable  not  only  for  these  dressy  occasions  but 
travel,  street,  or  church  wear.  Select  plain  pull-on  gloves  and  pun] 
with  French  heels  or  spectator-sport  shoes. 

Economy  requires  that  gloves,  bag,  and  shoes  be  of  the  same  coi 
of  good  quality,  and  simple  in  design.  Avoid  trims  and  fancy  cutoil  > 
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Tie  gloves  and  hat  may  contrast  in  color  with  the  rest  of  the  outfit- 
lit  it  is  more  economical  if  the  hat  is  the  basic  color  with  just  a  touch 
r  accent  of  the  contrasting  color  of  the  gloves  rather  than  entirely  of 
le  contrasting  color.  Small  neat  purses  are  better. 


2.  13.  Suit  supplements.  Look  in  pattern  books  for  new  designs  in  accessories 
u  can  make.  Look  for  new  color  combinations.  See  exactly  how  they  are  worn, 
m’t  have  many  but  have  them  better  chosen,  better  made,  and  of  better  quality, 
insider  jerkins,  plastrons,  halters,  pockets,  monograms.  Avoid  homemade  look- 
l  hats,  especially  of  material  left  over  from  your  suit. 

Be  discriminating  in  your  choice  of  jewelry.  Simple  silver  pins, 
fj  ains,  or  bracelets  are  appropriate  for  a  college  girl.  Plain  pearls, 
i  ystal,  plastic,  and  colored  beads,  lapel  pins,  and  earrings  all  aid  in 
oviding  a  festive  note,  but  don’t  wear  much  at  any  one  time.  Al- 
ough  matched  sets  are  often  in  vogue,  wear  no  more  than  two  pieces 
the  same  time. 

Evening  Wear.  Most  college  girls  probably  need  two  types  of  eve- 
ng  desses,  formal  and  informal  (Fig.  14).  The  formal  is  more  elab- 
ate,  low  necked,  sleeveless  or  with  very  short  cap  sleeves.  The  infor- 
fi  al  type  is  simpler  in  style,  material,  and  decoration,  has  sleeves,  and 
s  a  higher  neck  than  the  formal  type.  Full,  short-skirted  party 
f  esses  with  low  necks  and  abbreviated  sleeves  are  quite  sensible  if 
fashion  (Fig.  15). 
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fig.  14.  Evening  dresses.  A,  black  jersey,  velvet  sash,  plaid  taffeta  skirt — alw; 
ready.  B,  formal  dinner  style — too  formal  for  a  freshman.  C,  flawless  skin,  beai 
fill  neck,  and  perfect  grooming  are  necessary  for  this  formal  decolletage.  D,  b; 
interest  and  flowing  lines  suited  to  faille  or  moire.  E,  net  and  lace.  Bouquet  L 
harmony.  F,  youthful  yet  dignified  in  fuchsia  taffeta,  crystal  belt.  G,  wt 
organdy,  tucks,  and  green  velvet  ribbon. 


The  informal  or  dinner  type  of  evening  dress  will  do  for  seve‘l 
hinds  of  affairs.  A  practical  solution  may  be  a  formal  dress  witl  1 
jacket  which  converts  it  into  a  dinner  dress.  One  co-ed  had  a  lc 
black  skirt  which  she  varied  most  successfully  over  a  period  of  t  3 
or  three  years  with  a  white  sheer  blouse  having  long  full  sleeves  a 
sequin  jacket,  a  yellow  crepe  overblouse  decorated  with  trapunto  qi  t- 
ing,  and  an  abbreviated  aqua  sweater  with  a  little  cluster  of  violets  n 


the  shoulder.  You  could  think  of  other  additions  like  a  gold  kid  t 1, 
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ong  sash,  a  big  red  poppy.  Another  girl  made  a  yellow  checked  ging- 
1111  party  dress  for  three  evening  affairs  in  the  spring  of  her  junior 
:ar,  then  made  it  into  a  slipcover  for  a  bedroom  chair  in  the  summer. 
1  the  fall,  she  invested  in  a  jade  green  crepe  dinner  dress  and  jacket 
a  good  basic  dress  to  carry  her  through  the  senior  year  and  the  first 
ars  of  her  professional  career.  A  freshman  on  the  program  of  the 


g.  15.  Informal  party  dress.  A,  resembles  a  cheap  house  dress  because  of  the 
ron  strings,  cuffs,  and  printed  material.  Lace  or  embroidery  on  a  print  is  poor 
sign.  B,  appears  mournful  due  to  skimpy  cut  and  lanky  lines.  Exact  repetition 
width  of  ruffles  is  uninteresting.  Sleeves  are  awkward  length.  C  and  D,  show 
itraint  in  decoration.  The  silhouette  is  preserved  through  use  of  fabrics  with 
>dy  and  lends  itself  to  jewelry,  white  gloves,  small  evening  bag,  fresh  flowers. 

)me  economics  club  banquet  made  a  white  pique  in  a  soft  adapta- 
m  of  the  princess  cut  with  a  youthful  small  round  collar  edged  with 
ish  crochet  lace.  Later,  she  cut  it  off  to  afternoon  length  and  dved 
e  leftover  pique  a  canary  yellow  for  a  suit  blouse.  It’s  fun  to  wear 
ng  dresses,  and  any  girl  can  manage  to  be  suitably  dressed  at  little 
pense. 

Most  freshmen  are  not  very  successful  in  long,  tubular,  black  evening 
esses.  The  average  young  college  girl  is  youthful,  natural,  and  most 
iautiful  in  an  evening  gown  designed  on  bouffant  lines.  For  the  jit- 
rbug  or  any  other  active  dance,  a  full  skirt  is  a  “must”;  girls  in  slacks 
an  all-girl  dance  and  a  tiny  blonde  in  a  slinky  red  dinner  dress  at  a 
ill  were  not  only  dressed  in  bad  taste  but  resembled  animated  cater- 
llars.  If  you  must  have  black,  choose  taffeta  or  net.  Don’t  use  net  or 
gandy  unless  you  buy  enough  yardage  to  have  the  skirt  full — a 
impy  sheer  is  anything  but  graceful.  In  using  sheers,  do  not  have  the 


A  slightly  sophisticated  dress  for  dinner  or  evening.  The  average  girl  who  we;j 
simple  clothes  for  the  campus  or  office,  definitely  wants  a  touch  of  glamour 
formal  occasions.  Last  of  the  Basic  Seven. 

Neiman-Marcus,  Dallas 
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p  too  tight  or  too  short.  No  one  is  attractive  if  the  foundation  body 
foundation  garments  are  noticeable.  Have  the  slip  the  right  length 
:  the  present  fashion.  Too  short  a  slip  makes  one  appear  gawky.  Full 
rts  are  most  effective  combined  with  neat  snug  bodices.  If  your  hips 
;  large,  avoid  an  unusually  long  torso  style  of  bodice. 

A  small  hat,  gloves,  and  an  evening  bag  that  harmonize  are  right 
:  a  dinner  dress  in  a  city,  but  not  necessary  at  campus  and  small 
vn  affairs,  though  they  are  fun  to  have.  Slippers  of  the  sandal  type 
patent,  white  kid,  or  red  kid  that  fit  with  some  of  your  date  or  day- 
ae  clothes  are  often  appropriate  for  informal  evening  dresses.  For 
anal  wear,  one  pair  of  silver  or  gold  slippers  may  last  for  several  years, 
scide  on  the  kind  which  most  nearly  matches  your  jewelry  and  other 
:essories. 

If  you  go  to  many  dances,  you  will  probably  need  an  evening  wrap 
some  kind.  By  far  the  majority  of  popular  girls,  however,  get  along 
:hout  any  special  wrap.  Of  course  a  belted  camel’s  hair  or  plaid  sport 
it  isn’t  in  harmony  with  a  pink  net  evening  gown.  If  you  have  been 
eful  in  selecting  the  extra  coat  in  your  basic  wardrobe,  you  may  have 
flack  tweed  three-quarter  swagger  style,  or  a  black  faille,  dolman 
eved,  or  a  jade-green  short  jacket  that  would  combine  well  with  cer- 
n  types  of  party  dresses.  Black  velvet  and  powder  blue  flannel  in  a 
ig  coat  or  cape,  perhaps  with  a  hood,  have  proved  good  buys  for 
ny  a  college  girl.  Bright  red  is  very  attractive  but  not  wearable  with 
ny  other  colors,  and  you  may  soon  tire  of  such  a  striking  color, 
hite  wool  is  always  attractive  for  both  winter  and  summer  but  needs 
>re  frequent  cleaning.  All  wool  absorbs  soil  less  easily,  is  warm,  and 
zs  not  wrinkle  much.  For  spring,  short  pique,  corduroy,  taffeta,  or 
)ire  jackets  and  capes  are  flattering  and  economical,  especially  if  you 
1  make  them  yourself. 

f  your  dress  is  on  the  fancy  side,  keep  to  a  simple  style  of  hair  ar- 
gement.  Study  colors  in  costume  and  make-up  under  an  artificial 
it  before  purchase.  Sometimes  you  have  the  opportunity  of  select- 
;  your  own  corsage.  The  color  and  size  should  be  scaled  to  your  color 
.emble  and  your  size.  Decide  on  the  best  placement.  If  you  wear  or 
ry  flowers,  do  not  have  a  fancy  ornament,  feathers,  or  artificial 
vers  in  your  hair.  A  corsage  makes  a  confusing  design  on  dresses 
h  flowered  or  other  printed  designs. 

sportswear.  Every  college  girl  should  participate  in  some  active 
>rt.  If  you  think  you  haven’t  time  or  the  physical  health  for  it,  per- 
)s  you  need  to  reorient  your  thinking.  Of  course  it  is  pleasant  to  ex- 
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cel  in  a  sport,  but  the  prime  purpose  is  to  increase  one’s  vigor  and 
pleasure  in  living. 

Discover  the  most  appropriate  clothes  for  these  sports  by  talking  to 
leaders,  reading  fashion  magazines,  and  investigating  the  local  shops 

(Fig.  16).  What  is  worn  for 


horseback  riding  on  a  Western 
campus  is  not  suitable  for  formal 
riding  on  an  Eastern  parkway. 
For  tennis,  golf,  skating,  or 
swimming,  choose  clothes  that 
are  figure  flattering  yet  modest 
and  constructed  so  that  they 
will  “give”  in  action.  Select 
fabric  with  fast  colors  and  of, 
firm  quality  easily  cleaned.  For 
winter  sports,  wind  and  moisture 
resistance,  as  well  as  warmth, 
are  essential.  These  require] 
ments  plus  style,  good  tailoring 
and  fit  indicate  that  sporl| 
clothes  are  generally  not  cheapj 
However,  as  they  do  not  chang< 
frequently  in  style,  the  first  exl 
penditure  may  be  regarde] 
somewhat  as  an  investment.  Keep  to  your  basic  color  scheme  for  th 
major  pieces  that  cost  the  most.  Flowever,  you  may  assemble  brightc] 
combinations  for  out-of-doors  than  for  indoors.  You  can  no  dout 
make  some  of  the  simpler  outfits  such  as  a  skating  skirt  or  a  tenn 
dress.  For  picnics,  hiking,  golf,  bicycling,  and  even  skating,  many 
the  garments  already  in  your  school  wardrobe  are  suitable.  Shorts  anl 


fig.  16.  A,  smartly  tailored  togs  com¬ 
mand  respect  on  the  avenue.  B,  this 
sloppy  outfit  may  be  high  style  in  your 
dormitory  but  not  at  the  corner  drug 
store. 


1; 


slacks  should  be  well  fitted  and  well  tailored.  Some  colleges  have  stric 


rules  about  slacks.  How  did  this  happen?  Probably  because  some  gir 
did  not  behave  in  them  as  well-bred  young  women.  We  have  seen  tc 
many  baggy,  floppy  slacks— both  wrinkled  and  soiled.  They  ha 
earned  some  criticism  too  because  they  were  worn  for  travel  or  wo 
with  the  wrong  accessories,  such  as  dressy  coats  or  high  heels. 

Watching  sports  rather  than  taking  part  is  a  great  American  ci 
tom.  The  clothes,  spectator-sport  style,  suitable  for  such  occasio 
must  never  be  fancy,  fussy,  or  dressy  but  are  not  as  severely  tailore 
rough,  and  sturdy  as  those  for  active  sports.  Hat,  bag,  gloves,  and  she 
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ould  be  assembled  in  the  same  feeling.  Shoes,  for  example,  may  be 
imps  with  Cuban  heels,  but  not  with  high  French  heels,  nor  should 
ey  be  flat-heeled  moccasins.  Gloves  are  simple  pull-ons.  Spectator- 
ort  outfits  are  gay,  refined,  semidressy  and  semitailored. 

Office  Clothes.  If  you  work  in  an  office,  you  may  wear  about  the 
me  kind  of  clothes  you  wear  to  class.  They  should  be  a  little  more 
at  and  businesslike,  not  too  short,  not  too  tight,  not  too  thin.  Wear 
nr  hair  neither  in  pig  tails  nor  in  elaborate  party  styles.  Use  simple 
ike-up.  (See  also  page  81,  and  Fig.  17.) 


;.  17.  The  center  costume  is  most  satisfactory  for  an  interview  with  a  pros- 
:tive  employer.  Obviously  the  figure  at  the  left  is  careless  and  unbusinesslike, 
e  girl  at  the  right  is  overdressed  for  business. 


Laboratory  Clothes.  For  chemistry,  do  not  wear  wool  and  silk  gar- 
mts  if  you  value  them  unless  you  have  a  functional  protective  apron, 
foods  laboratories  wear  immaculate,  starched  white  cotton  smocks 
uniforms  with  ample  fullness,  pockets,  and  not  too  short  sleeves 
'ig.  18).  Have  all  buttons  and  belts  in  place.  In  some  colleges  one 
tractive  color  has  been  chosen  instead  of  white.  If  a  uniform  style 
s  been  selected,  follow  the  design  carefully,  but  adapt  its  proportions 
d  fit  to  give  you  a  smart,  efficient  air. 

Travel  Clothes.  Week-end  trips,  summer  vacations,  going  back 
d  forth  between  home  and  college  are  frequent  experiences  for  every 
liege  girl.  Slacks  may  not  be  objectionable  going  from  one  small 
wn  to  another  but  are  generally  taboo  for  the  well-dressed  traveler. 
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The  most  suitable  traveling  outfits  have  been  found  to  be  a  suit,  a 
two-piece  suit-dress,  or  a  simple  tailored  dress  and  topcoat.  White  col¬ 
lars  and  cuffs  and  light  blouses  show  dirt  too  easily.  Prints,  if  distinctive 
and  simple,  and  sweaters  are  especially  good  for  long  trips  because 

they  do  not  show  soil  and  wrinkles. 
In  hot,  dusty  summers,  especially  on 
a  bus,  a  wash  dress  of  gray  and  white 
striped  seersucker,  or  a  brown  plaid 
gingham,  or  a  navy  dotted  Swiss  is 
ideal  for  short  trips.  The  modern  air¬ 
cooled  coaches  are  often  chilly 
enough  to  require  a  jacket  dress  for 
comfort.  Accessories  should  be  dur 
able,  neat,  and  restrained  in  style 
Fresh  gloves  may  be  brought  out  t<j 
finish  the  journey.  Shoes  should  b 
simple  pumps  or  walking  shoes  witl 
not  extremely  high  heels. 

Avoid  floppy  brims,  fuss  and  feat 
ers,  flowing  veils  or  anything  loud  ii 
color  or  bizarre  in  cut;  for  exampl 
zebra  stripes,  sleeveless  dresses,  stoclj 
ingless  sandals,  a'  white  fur  coat, 


FIG.  18.  A,  satisfactory  laboratory  sequined  jacket,  ruffled  gloves,  a  lov 
uniform— professional,  neat,  com-  u  j  rnfflpj  uinmp 
fortable,  efficient-looking,  of  white  neckea  rufflecl  blouse* 
seersucker  or  nurses’  "linen.”  B,  un-  For  overnight  train  travel,  pack 

satisfactory,  untidy  smock;  does  not  the  toilet  articles,  dressing  gown,  ar| 

fitted.  Whylnhas1Scustomy’  decreed  in.  °"e  ba§'  SinCe  *  ‘S  easier  . 

an  invisible  hairnet?  dress  in  the  dressing  room,  a  negligj 

is  necessary.  It  should  not  suggest  til 
boudoir  by  being  dainty,  fancy,  transparent,  or  dressy.  It  is  better! 
rich,  dark,  or  medium  color,  not  light,  bright,  or  dainty,  and  if  cut 
simple  lines  to  cover  the  gown  or  pajamas.  It  should  be  wrinkle-prcf 
and  not  bulky  for  packing.  Silk  and  rayon  crepes  answer  these  sp( 
fications  ideally,  as  do  cotton  crash,  seersucker,  and  challis.  Mod^ 
stripes,  polka  dots,  all-over  designs  such  as  Paisley  are  always  sail 
factory.  You  may  find  more  distinctive  designs  (page  105),  but  uni  >1 
they  are  restrained  in  pattern  and  color,  you  will  feel  conspicuous.  !• 
Lounging  Clothes.  Tailored  robes  are  essential.  Fancy  negligees  ?| 
inappropriate  in  a  dormitory.  A  flannel  or  quilted  robe  is  just  right 
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}1  nights,  but  many  dormitories  are  overheated.  In  such  a  case,  a 
don  crash,  seersucker,  or  rayon  crepe  similar  to  the  dressing  gowns 
travel  answers  every  purpose. 

Eighties,  pajamas,  and  underwear  should  be  comfortable,  well  fitted, 
lored,  durable,  and  easy  to  launder.  Have  better  ones,  fewer  in  num- 
:,  and  keep  them  laundered. 

[f  you  do  your  own  laundering— who  doesn't?— and  if  you  keep 
lr  room  clean,  you  really  need  a  couple  of  simple  little  house  dresses 
aprons.  They  look  better  and  save  your  dressing  gowns.  They  are 
t  the  thing,  too,  to  put  on  for  a  little  cooking  job  in  the  kitchen  or  a 
ssy  assignment  in  notebooks  or  crafts. 

)rrect”  attire 

lave  you  ever  wondered  what  was  the  appropriate  costume  for  a 
ticular  occasion?  You  will  not  be  embarrassed  if  you  find  out  from 
hostess  or  some  of  the  other  girls  what  style  of  dress  they  are 
iring.  The  “correct"  outfit  gives  you  self-confidence,  and  that  in 
If  ensures  your  having  a  good  time  and  contributing  your  best  to 
general  success  of  the  affair. 

leek  the  advice  of  one  of  the  older  girls  who  has  the  appearance  and 
utation  of  being  appropriately  dressed.  Consult  an  authoritative 
)k  or  one  of  the  clothing  teachers  for  specific  help.  It  is  always  safe 
to  be  overdressed,  no  matter  where  you  go.  The  fact  that  a  good 
ny  girls  go  hatless  to  church  does  not  make  it  right.  Perhaps  the 
s  in  your  set  have  permitted  themselves  to  “slip"  in  regard  to  some 
he  niceties  of  dress.  Hence,  it  is  well  to  discover  what  is  generally 
sidered  “correct"  so  that  you  will  always  be  ready  for  any  occasion, 
adapt  your  manners  and  dress  to  the  customs  of  the  world  at  large 
make  you  sophisticated  and  poised.  To  confine  yourself  to  the 
rs  of  your  little  clique  or  one  campus  makes  you  provincial. 
it  formal  luncheons,  club  breakfasts,  afternoon  teas,  and  receptions, 
sts  wear  hats  and  gloves.  Heavy  outer  wraps  may  be  removed  in  a 
:e  provided  for  them,  but  hat  and  gloves  are  retained.  The  hat  is 
n  during  a  meal,  but,  of  course,  gloves  should  be  removed  when 
ng,  if  only  a  wafer.  The  hostess  and  her  assistants  usually  dress 
re  elaborately  than  the  guests,  and  appear  without  hats  unless  the 
cheon  is  at  a  hotel.  If  you  are  a  guest  at  an  affair  given  by  another 
mization,  even  though  it  is  in  the  lounge  of  your  residence  hall, 
should  wear  hat  and  gloves. 

Veil-dressed  women  wear  gloves  out-of-doors.  On  the  campus 
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wear  gloves  on  cold  days  for  skin  protection  and  comfort  and  also  be¬ 
cause  cold,  red,  or  blue  hands  look  so  gauche.  On  the  other  hand, 
gloves  in  very  warm  weather  appear  stilted.  If  you  ride  the  bus  in  a 
city  to  and  from  college,  hat  and  gloves  will  be  required.  If  you  go  on 
a  field  trip  with  your  instructor  or  go  into  the  town  shops,  wear  hat 
and  gloves. 

If  you  are  attending  a  meeting  or  staying  at  a  hotel,  it  is  permissible 
to  go  to  breakfast  without  a  hat  in  the  hotel  dining  room  or  coffee 
shop,  but  wear  a  hat  in  restaurants  and  tearooms  and  for  luncheon! 
and  dinners  in  the  hotel.  Keep  your  gloves  and  bag  on  your  lap,  non 
on  the  table. 

Wear  a  formal  evening  dress  when  your  escort  wears  "white  tie  and 
tails.”  A  semiformal  evening  dress  or  a  dinner  dress  is  appropriate 
when  he  wears  a  tuxedo  and  black  tie.  Campus  dances  are  more  ofteil 
informal.  When  short-skirted  partv  dresses  are  in  fashion,  you  woulJ 
probably  feel  foolish  in  a  formal  evening  gown. 

Slacks,  riding  clothes,  and  shorts  are  for  special  sports  and  obviousll 
bad  taste  in  the  classroom  or  library.  Smocks,  blue  jeans,  and  overall! 
are  ideal  for  certain  craft  and  laboratory  courses  but  ridiculous  on  thl 
city  bus.  Sloppy  sweaters,  housecoats,  pajamas,  and  slacks  are  usualll 
not  tolerated  at  meals  in  dormitory  dining  rooms.  "Dressing  for  diiflj 
ner”  implies  a  formal  dinner  dress  in  town  societv,  but  in  the  colie  J 
dining  room  it  means  fresh  grooming  and  neat,  clean  attire  a  little  ofl 
the  "dress-up”  side.  Encouraging  this  custom  in  yourself  and  othel 
does  wonders  for  elevating  the  general  atmosphere  and  your  own  poisl 
What  are  the  rules  in  vour  dormitory?  Why  were  they  made?  How  cl 
they  need  to  be  modified? 

Girls  in  the  home  management  house  should  wear  neat  houl 
dresses  or  semisport  dresses  with  aprons  for  meal  preparation  ail 
morning  housework.  But  these  same  house  dresses  look  too  inforrrl 
worn  across  the  campus  in  other  buildings.  Painting,  yard  work,  wl 
dow  washing,  or  floor  waxing  are  activities  where  jeans  and  overaf 
are  better  than  the  ordinary  house  dress.  It  is  not  only  inappropria 
but  also  bad  taste  to  wear  abbreviated  shorts,  floppy  pajamas,  a[ 
negligees  around  the  house,  in  the  yard,  or  to  answer  the  doorbell. 

CUSTOM 

Custom  often  tells  us  what  is  appropriate,  and  almost  always  th 
are  good  reasons  back  of  it.  Having  the  head  covered  is  required 
some  churches.  You  do  not  want  to  be  guilty  of  going  to  any  chu 


)d  wedding  dress  of  heavy  ivory  satin  with  a  hooped  skirt — one  that  will 
’orn  by  your  granddaughter. 

eiman-Marcus,  Dallas 
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Two  types  of  wedding  suit,  either 
of  which  may  be  worn  as  a  traveling 
costume  after  the  ceremony. 

Neiman-Marcus,  Dallas 
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lout  hat  or  gloves.  Any  part  of  your  costume  that  appears  too  in- 
nal  or  too  dressy  is  inappropriate  for  church.  Voluminous  veils, 
ning  hats,  glitter,  garden  party  hats,  fancy  hair  styles  with  flowers 
ead  of  a  hat,  dresses  with  too  low  necks,  too  short  sleeves,  sport 
dais  and  socks  are  not  considered  correct. 

Tedding  dresses  should  be  modest,  with  neck  and  arms  well  cov- 

l.  An  evening  formal  would  be  grossly  out  of  taste  as  a  wedding 

m.  The  standard  bridal  attire  requires  a  head  covering  of  some 
d,  preferably  a  veil  or  flowers,  long  sleeves,  gloves,  and  a  moderately 
1  neck.  On  the  traditional  white  satin  gown,  the  long  sleeves 
aid  be  snug  fitting  at  the  wrist  to  achieve  a  graceful  effect.  If  you 
1  to  use  the  wedding  dress  as  a  formal  evening  dress  later,  there 
many  possible  adaptations.  You  might  have  short  sleeves  but  wear 
l  gloves  or  have  long  sleeves  and  later  replace  them  with  short  cap 
ves.  Have  a  net  or  other  sheer  yoke  which  may  be  removed;  have  a 
n  and  later  finish  the  skirt  to  floor  length.  If  you  are  married  in  a 

or  afternoon  type  of  dress,  wear  gloves  and  a  small  hat  with  a 
.  The  design  of  the  costume  should  be  classic  in  simplicity,  the 
e  of  hairdress  and  hat  beautifully  harmonious  with  the  shape  of 
r  face.  Photographs  taken  of  you  should  be  beautiful  enough  so 
:  your  children  will  display  them  proudly  rather  than  remark  about 
amusing,  grotesque  styles  of  yesterday. 

:  UNIFORM 

n  military  life,  the  uniform  is  used  both  in  service  and  on  leave, 
ch  makes  the  work  of  planning  a  wardrobe  practically  negligible 
the  quality  and  upkeep  fairly  standardized,  so  that  time  and 
ught  can  be  devoted  to  more  serious  matters.  Women  members  of 
armed  forces  wore  uniforms  so  successfully  during  World  War  II 
:  we  are  forced  to  admit  that  a  young  woman’s  personality,  face, 
Dining,  and  the  way  she  wears  her  clothes  are  the  most  effective 
ors  in  producing  personal  charm.  The  varied  types  and  styles  of 
hes  for  civilian  women  around  which  the  world  of  fashion  re- 
/es  are  probably  necessary  only  because  women  themselves  crave  a 
nge. 

n  the  academic,  nonmilitary  atmosphere  there  are  still  many  occa- 
is  where  uniforms  are  worn  to  give  esprit  de  corps — a  harmonious 
ap  ensemble.  These  events  include  activities  in  the  college  band, 
choir,  the  glee  club,  athletics,  laboratories,  special  recognition  serv- 
>  initiation  into  clubs,  and  the  academic  procession  at  commence- 


Note:  Squared  shoulders  and  short  ample  skirt.  Suitable  for  active  service 
time. 

Courtesy  of  Marine  Private  First  Class  Edyth  E.  Dowell,  later  Lieutenant 
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nt.  Find  out  the  requirements  for  each,  and  follow  them  to  the 
ter.  Nothing  betrays  your  lack  of  cooperation  and  lack  of  artistic 
te  more  than  failure  to  observe  the  established  regulations.  Head- 
ar,  hairdress,  collar  lines,  length  of  skirt,  and  style  of  shoe  should 
lform  to  the  rules.  Some  of  these  details  may  not  exactly  suit  you, 
:  you  can  compensate  for  them  by  immaculate  grooming.  Don’t 
ir  the  band  cap  or  the  mortar  board  at  a  rakish  angle— only  gum 
iwing  could  be  worse!  If  white  dresses  are  requested  for  a  cere- 
ny7  don’t  wear  a  pink  slip  or  a  white  dress  with  green  buttons  and 
reen  belt,  or  a  creamy  wool.  A  girdle  is  a  necessity  at  ceremonials 
doors  or  where  the  uniform  is  close  fitting. 

V  good-looking  white  dress  such  as  linen,  rayon  shantung,  hopsack- 
,  sharkskin,  or  pique  is  another  college  girl  “must”  for  initiations. 
l  girl  is  training  to  be  a  dietitian,  home  economics  teacher,  or  com- 
rcial  demonstrator  she  needs  just  such  a  dress  in  making  public 
'fessional  appearances.  It  should  be  tailored  or  spectator-sport  style 
l  launderable. 

’LYING  FOR  A  JOB 

)f  course,  there  are  many  factors  to  consider  in  applying  for  a  job 
er  than  your  appearance,  such  as  familiarity  with  the  kind  of  job, 
ir  training  for  it,  your  promptness,  air  of  alertness  and  initiative 
hout  bluff  or  overconfidence.  But  courteous  manners,  good  posture, 
l  poise  are  invaluable  assets— combined  with  neatness  and  cleanli- 
s  in  dress.  Next  come  businesslike  clothes— no  picnic,  sport,  or 
ial  tea  styles  are  admitted  (Fig.  17).  It  doesn’t  pay  to  appear  kid- 
1.  On  the  other  hand,  do  not  try  to  appear  too  old.  Pigtails,  socks, 
:ks,  high-heeled  dress  pumps,  sleeveless  dresses,  printed  wash 
sses,  tight  sweaters,  too  long  loose  hair,  body  odor,  perfume,  and 
n  chewing  are  the  most  frequently  mentioned  characteristics  that 
se  emplpyers  to  fire,  or  never  hire,  girls. 

folding  a  position  demands  much  the  same  qualities  as  securing  it. 
businessman  wants  his  emplovees  to  present  an  appearance  of  effi- 
icy  and  dignified  poise.  Clothes  for  the  business  world  must  be  a 
le  better  looking  and  more  durable  than  those  for  home  wear,  but 
y  must  not  be  conspicuous  or  inappropriate  for  the  place.  Old- 
idish  tailored  garb  is  no  longer  considered  suitable. 

Accessories  may  help  to  get  a  job.  An  abbreviated  cap,  shoulder¬ 
ing  bag,  and  saddle  oxfords  belong  on  a  high  school  girl.  An  older 
man  might  need  a  large  bag,  a  dignified  hat  with  irregular  brim  and 
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veil,  and  restrained  costume  jewelry,  but  a  modern  young  career  girl 
will  make  a  better  impression  with  a  simple  ribbon-trimmed  felt  sailor 
that  fits  down  well  on  the  head  and  a  suit  that  is  not  too  severe.  A 
soft  scarf  or  blouse  not  too  bright  in  color  and  clean,  trim  pull-on 
gloves  are  ideal.  For  winter,  add  a  coat,  but  don’t  appear  too  affluent 
in  furs.  A  suit  is  ideal  any  time  if  the  fabric  is  suited  to  the  weather, 
For  summer,  appear  cool  and  without  perspiration,  never  in  wrinkled 
wash  dresses,  too  short  sleeves,  or  low  necks. 


Style  or  Fashion  in  Dress? 

Style ,  in  dress  or  any  other  art,  refers  to  the  characteristic  or  dis 
tinctive  form,  outline,  or  shape  an  article  possesses.  In  dress,  we  speal 
of  the  hoopskirt  style,  the  princess  style,  and  the  shirtwaist  style 
garments.  Silhouettes,  shapes,  and  space  divisions  determine  the  styk 
If  a  style  is  popular  at  the  present  time,  it  is  a  fashion  or  we  say  it 
'fin  fashion,”  "in  vogue,”  "the  mode,”  "fashionable,”  or  “the  currei 
style.”  Some  styles  are  in  fashion  at  almost  periodic  intervals.  For  ei 
ample,  leg-o-mutton  sleeves  were  a  fashionable  style  of  the  1890’s  ai 
again  in  the  1930’s. 

Some  individuals  follow  the  newest  fashions  slavishly  regardless 


whether  they  are  becoming  or  not.  Such  a  person  may  be  described 


being  fashionable.  But  if  her  clothes  not  only  are  becoming  but  acti 


ally  increase  her  attractiveness  and  have  a  distinctive  quality,  we  rmj 
say  she  has  style.  If  she  has  some  few  elements  of  good  style,  she 
stylish.  (A  reddish  apple  is  not  all  red,  just  a  little  bit!)  You  probably 
do  not  wish  to  be  described  as  either  stylish  or  fashionable  but  rathf 
as  a  girl  with  stvle  or  well  dressed  or  dressed  in  good  taste  or  as  haviil 
good-looking  clothes. 


High  style  is  a  term  of  the  fashion  world  used  in  advertising  a: 
fashion  magazines  for  whatever  is  the  newest  fashion— in  fact  a  fcl 
steps  ahead— and  generally  translated  in  materials  and  workmansli 
of  high  quality.  High  style  is  better  left  for  women  of  the  world  wj 
have  more  money  to  spend  and  more  experience  in  selecting  clothj 
A  high  style  may  turn  out  to  be  a  classic,  but  "be  not  the  first 
whom  the  new  is  tried  nor  yet  the  last  to  lay  the  old  aside.” 

A  classic  can  be  worn  year  after  year  like  the  navy  chesterfield, 
gray  tweed  suit,  the  basic  black  dress,  or  a  camel’s  hair  topper.  It  m 
be  becoming  to  you,  but  conservative  and  well  made,  if  it  is  to  b 
real  classic.  Other  classics  prized  by  college  girls  include  white  glo' 
plain  black  pumps,  a  string  of  pearls,  a  black  faille  suit,  and  a  beret. 
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rles  that  are  in  fashion  for  a  very  short  time  and  are  adopted  by  a 
group  are  termed  fads.  They  are  usually  out  of  place  in  other 
s  or  localities.  A  few  fads  in  college  are  fun  but  should  be  selected 
2  most  becoming  color  and  adapted  in  size  or  design  to  the  rules 
od  taste  and  to  one’s  needs. 

ling  boots  on  rainy  days  with  a  black  satin  dress,  a  wooden-dog 
pin  on  a  fine  gabardine  suit,  a  macaroni  necklace  on  a  chiffon 
e,  artificial  flowers  in  an  elaborately  curled  hair-do,  all  worn  to 
>1,  were  some  fads  misused.  On  the  other  hand,  ear  muffs  in  cold 
ler  and  peasant  scarves  on  windy  days  were  practical  fads— but 
appeared  silly  on  girls  with  bare  legs  and  bare  hands! 
kle  socks  or  “bobby”  socks  are  a  hold-over  from  infancy  and  the 
age.  They  were  first  styled  for  sports  wear.  During  the  depres- 
their  practicality  for  youngsters  in  reducing  the  cost  and  care  of 
lose  carried  over  to  a  fad  in  wartime  days  for  older  girls  when 
nd  Nylon  hose  vanished  from  the  market.  Whether  they  stay  in 
s  for  college  girls  remains  to  be  seen.  They  make  the  ankles  look 
and  require  more  careful  grooming  of  the  legs.  Flat-heeled  san- 
and  oxfords  are  correct  with  socks;  pumps  and  oxfords  with 
n  or  high  heels  are  out  of  place  and  awkward-looking.  Freshmen 
^ear  them  more  successfully  than  seniors.  They  are  certainly  out 
ice  on  the  street  or  at  work  on  business  women,  teachers,  or  older 
m.  None  but  children  should  wear  them  to  church, 
bough  sloppy  sweaters,  saddle  oxfords,  socks,  and  slacks  are  com- 
ffe  and  “worn  by  all  the  girls”  (a  collegiate  fad)  around  your 
us,  you  can  modify  your  participation  in  these  fashions  by  having 
clean,  well  fitted,  and  worn  only  on  suitable  occasions.  To  at- 
he  art  of  being  well  dressed,  you  will  have  to  practice  good  dress- 
ontinually.  You  cannot  buy  a  complete  outfit  the  day  you  leave 
impus  and  expect  to  wear  it  with  style. 

)st  freshman  girls  come  to  college  with  too  many  clothes.  Their 
es  usually  are  in  fashion  but  sometimes  lack  style  because  they 
ot  cut  and  fitted  carefully,  because  they  are  not  assembled  into 
onious  complete  outfits,  or  because  they  are  not  kept  neat  and 
due  to  the  fact  that  this  is  their  owners’  first  experience  away 
home  on  their  own  responsibility.  The  average  freshman  girl  still 
>  to  two  adolescent  grade-school  theories— that  she  must  dress 
ike  the  other  girls  and  that  the  more  changes  she  can  produce, 
>etter  dressed  she  will  be.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  she  will 
i  to  recognize  that  the  girls  in  college  who  are  successful  have 
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gradually  grown  away  from  these  two  theories  and  have  two  new  ones, 
The  modern,  well-dressed  college  girl  believes  that  fewer  clothes,  bet 
ter  chosen  and  of  better  quality,  are  less  expensive  in  the  long  run  and 
easier  to  care  for  and  give  much  more  style.  She  believes  that  variety 
in  dress  is  important  but  is  best  secured  through  a  skillful  use  of  acces 
sories  and  interchange  of  parts. 

We  hope  that  this  freshman  year  will  not  make  you  too  dissatisfied 
or  unhappy  about  your  present  wardrobe  but  that  it  will  challenge  yoi 
to  a  more  careful  choice  of  better  looking  clothes  next  year. 


2.  Assets 


It  is  necessary  to  find  out  what  you  have  in  personal  assets  as  well  2 
in  your  wardrobe  before  making  any  plans  for  accumulating  moj 
clothes  and  other  belongings.  First  analyze  your  personal  appearan 
then  analyze  your  present  wardrobe,  then  seek  advice. 


Personal  Analysis 

Study  yourself  before  a  full-length  triple  mirror  to  discover  the  ho 
est  truth  about  yourself— the  good  features  and  the  not  so  good, 
first  it  helps  to  work  in  a  group  in  your  class.  Decide  which  girls 
tall,  which  have  square  faces,  tiny  waistlines,  round  shoulders;  whi 
girls  are  blondes,  which  brunettes,  which  cool,  which  warm,  etc. 

Then  take  measurements,  and  study  a  snapshot  of  you  in  a  bath] 
suit,  or  a  movie  taken  when  you  were  in  action  but  unselfconscious 

Give  consideration  to  the  kind  of  clothes— as  to  color,  cut 


a 
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texture— that  you  really  like.  Why  do  you  feel  best  in  them?  Is  it 
cause  they  enhance  your  good  points,  harmonize  with  your  persor 
ity,  or  are  you  imitating  someone  not  your  type,  or  is  there  no  gc 
reason  at  all?  Perhaps  your  feeling  is  correct.  However,  after  pick 
yourself  apart,  put  yourself  together  again  and  try  to  estimate  the  t< 
impression  of  yourself  as  others  see  you;  that  is,  do  not  give  unduej 
tention  to  any  one  item  in  the  final  plan  of  a  dress  or  outfit, 
personality  or  fashion  clinic  is  available,  have  yourself  checked. 

Another  way  of  checking  yourself  is  to  work  backwards,  as  so 
times  we  do  in  solving  mathematical  problems.  Study  the  effec 
colors  in  fabric  and  in  make-up  on  yourself.  Note  the  differences 
tween  yourself  and  the  standard  measurements  on  a  pattern,  the 
kind  of  alterations  necessary  in  your  readv-mades,  the  effect  of  di 
ent  garments  when  tried  on  you — especially  the  effect  they  have 
your  friends  and  severest  critics.  Here  is  a  definite  “cause-and-eff 
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tionship  between  your  personal  assets  and  your  choices.  Some- 
2s  it  is  easier  to  see  the  effect,  then  trace  back  to  the  cause— to  see 
t  you  really  are  or  possess. 

Underline  the  descriptions  below  which  apply  to  you  and  add  others 
ch  are  more  appropriate. 

Figure — short  (ij'q"  or  under),  tall  ( 5^7"  or  over),  stout,  slender. 
Posture — erect,  relaxed,  over-erect,  stooped,  sway-backed,  prominent 
derriere,  prominent  abdomen. 

Bust,  chest — prominent,  flat,  size  (in  inches) _ 

Waistline — long,  short,  thick,  tiny,  standard,  size _ . 

Hips — wide,  narrow,  rounded,  straight,  standard  ( 3"  larger  than  bust 
measure),  size _ . 

Shoulders — broad,  narrow,  sloping,  square,  average. 

Neck — long,  thin,  short,  thick,  thrust  forward,  erect. 

Face — oval,  round,  square,  long,  thin,  small,  large  (body  less  than 
7  heads  high),  wear  glasses. 

Arms — long,  short,  thin,  plump. 

Hands — long,  small,  broad. 

Legs — long,  short,  plump,  slender. 

Ankles  and  feet — small,  large,  size _ . 

Age — high  school,  freshman,  upper  class,  career,  mature. 

General  coloring — warm,  cool,  medium. 

Skin — fair,  dark,  pale,  ruddy,  sallow,  freckled,  blemished. 

Eyes — black,  brown,  gray,  blue,  green;  sparkling,  small,  prominent. 
Hair — curly,  straight,  glossy,  bright,  dull;  blonde,  brunette,  redhead, 
neutral,  sandy,  gray. 

Personality — friendlv,  cheerful,  vivacious,  quiet,  placid,  natural,  busi¬ 
nesslike,  sophisticated,  etc. 

lodify  your  analysis  after  your  study  of  line,  color,  and  texture 
rt  3  of  this  chapter)  and  again  after  completing  your  first  dress, 
as  soon  as  possible  come  to  some  conclusions: 

List  four  or  five  of  your  best  characteristics,  which  should  be  empha¬ 
sized. 

List  characteristics  that  should  be  subordinated. 

What  kind  of  lines  are  best  to  choose  and  what  to  avoid — vertical, 
horizontal,  flared,  belted,  bulky,  casual,  neat,  soft,  rounded,  severe, 
active,  restrained? 

Where  does  your  figure  need  width  for  balance?  for  emphasis? 

Where  does  your  figure  need  concealing  or  minimizing? 

Where  should  center  of  interest  or  contrasts  be  placed?  Where 
avoided? 

What  sizes  in  accessories  and  what  space  divisions  are  in  scale  for 
you? 

What  necklines  are  more  flattering  and  what  should  be  avoided? 
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9.  What  general  hair  styles  and  hats  are  better  for  your  face? — yc 
figure?  What  are  poor? 

10.  What  colors  will  be  most  flattering — warm  or  cool,  bright  or  sc 
dark  or  light? 

1 1 .  What  patterns  in  fabric  will  be  a  better  choice — plaids,  stripes,  flon 
dots,  solids,  all-overs,  striking  designs? 

12.  What  textures  are  better  considering  your  figure,  age,  personali 
skin? 

1 3.  Give  specific  reasons  for  each  of  the  twelve  conclusions  just  reached 
The  Clothing  Inventory 

Analyze  your  present  wardrobe  before  planning  drastic  changes 
spending  more  money  on  clothes.  Perhaps  you  have  some  treasu 
packed  away  that  you  have  almost  forgotten.  This  investigation  is  ! 
portant  before  shopping,  or  you  may  come  home  with  some  artiy 
that  will  duplicate  the  general  effect  and  purpose  of  ones  you  had 
year.  Your  friends  won't  even  recognize  them  as  being  new.  The  j 
ject  of  a  wardrobe  inventory  is  to  show  you  what  you  need  most. 

Such  an  inventory  will  impress  you  with  the  fact  that  you  alreH 
have  lots  of  clothes,  that  some  of  them  were  poor  buys  while  ot  1 
have  been  worn  many  times  with  happiness  and  success.  It  is  g  n 
judgment  to  try  to  decide  precisely  what  features  made  some  u 
ments  so  popular  and  others  flat  failures.  One  must  be  trut  1 
to  herself  in  such  an  analysis.  Some  outfits  are  fairly  complete  n 
others  need  supplementing.  At  once  you  see  that  you  have  a  11 
for  planning  your  purchases  for  the  coming  season.  You  can  e 
that  it  is  not  wise  to  buy  your  winter  coat,  spring  coat,  and  a  ii 
in  the  same  year,  but  that  it  keeps  your  wardrobe  braced  u  t 
buy  just  one  larger  item  each  year.  Most  coats,  suits,  jackets,  n< 
skirts  give  at  least  three  years  of  good  service  and  frequent!*  a 
many  as  five.  Sweaters,  blouses  and  dresses  should  last  two  or  re 
years,  some  as  many  as  five,  depending  on  the  simplicity  of  de 
quality  of  fabric  and  workmanship,  and  the  wear,  tear,  and  ar 
you  give  them.  Fit  and  becomingness  affect  the  length  of  ti  " 
garment  is  kept  in  use. 

While  taking  the  inventory,  sort  out  articles  that  need  immedia!  re 
pair.  Don't  list  articles  soon  to  be  discarded.  Estimate  the  co  t  0 
older  articles,  but  in  keeping  your  inventory  up  to  date  you  wil  in( 
exact  costs  entered  as  you  go  along  are  helpful  in  making  new  ins 
Make  your  own  classifications  similar  to  I  or  II. 
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Classification  I 

Outer  wear — winter  coat,  spring 
:oat,  suit,  raincoat. 

Separates — jackets,  sweaters, 
skirts,  blouses. 

Dresses — school,  work,  “date”  or 
afternoon,  evening. 

Utility  garments — uniforms, 
smocks  or  aprons,  house  dresses, 
special  sports,  slack,  negligees  or 
robes. 

Shoes  and  hose. 

Accessories — hats,  bags,  gloves, 
scarves,  handkerchiefs,  jewelry. 
Lingerie — pajamas,  nightgowns, 
slips,  panties,  brassieres,  girdles. 


Classification  II 

1.  Fall  campus  or  business  wear. 

2.  Fall  dates,  church,  afternoon 
wear. 

3.  Fall  parties — evening,  dinner. 

4.  Bad  weather. 

5.  Laboratory,  gym,  special  sports. 

6.  Lounging  and  personal. 

7.  Spring  campus. 

8.  Spring  dates,  afternoon. 

9.  Spring  parties. 

10.  Vacation  togs. 


A  workable  form  that  can  be  kept  in  a  small  notebook  or  on  cards 
lows: 


ON  HAND 

PLANNED  NEEDS 

Color 

Type 

con¬ 

dition 

Best 

worn 

with 

Cost 

Color 

Type- 

purpose 

Cost 

(esti¬ 

mated) 

liter  Wear 

Winter  coat 
Spring  coat 

Certain  belongings  that  are  favorites  among  college  girls  may  be 
>rth  more  than  clothes,  for  they  may  help  to  obtain  better  clothes 
to  be  more  charming  regardless  of  clothes.  Such  worth-while  pur- 
ases  may  be  regarded  as  investments.  They  include  an  iron  and  press- 
ard,  sewing  machine,  typewriter,  luggage,  dictionary,  fountain  pen, 
irm  clock,  hot-water  bottle,  hair  dryer,  radio,  sport  equipment,  craft 
ols,  opera  or  field  glasses,  camera,  or  reading  lamp.  These  assets  are 
luable  accumulations.  You  should  take  very  good  care  of  them.  Sew 
name-and-address  label  inside  such  articles  as  raincoats,  umbrellas, 
d  uniforms.  Keep  them  in  repair,  use  them  intelligently,  and  get  as 
>od  service  from  your  investment  as  possible.  If  you  plan  to  buy  one 
the  major  items,  look  around  and  find  out  all  the  good  buying 
)ints  before  purchasing  the  first  one  you  see  (page  165). 
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3.  Advice  on  Design,  Color,  Texture 

I 

Design  for  Your  Figure 

Lines  in  a  garment  are  created  by  seams,  hems,  and  trimming  <1 
tails.  They  may  be  on  the  silhouette  or  within  it.  Good  lines  J 
smooth,  accurate,  graceful.  They  lead  the  eye  of  the  observer  eitll 
to  points  you  wish  emphasized  or  away  from  undesirable  featuil 
The  eye  may  be  kept  away  from  one  part  by  accenting  with  wide 

fects  another  part— if  y<| 


B 


Fig.  19.  The  base  of  a  triangle  or  V-shape 
gives  a  wider  look  wherever  located.  A,  the 
waistline  is  made  negative  because  the  shoul¬ 
ders  are  broadened — a  good  device  for  a  girl 
with  thick  waist  and  hips.  B,  the  waistline  is 
apparently  widened. 


hips  are  wide,  accent  yJ 
shoulders.  V-shaped  lil 
or  triangles  both  widen  J 
slenderize  (Fig.  19).  j 
eyes  are  carried  to 
point.  The  narrow  dj 
seems  narrow  and  the  v 
part  wider.  A  skirt  too  h 
row  at  the  bottom  wic  1: 
the  hips  if  the  hips  1 
heavy— a  flared  skirt  wc?:( 
be  better. 

Curved  lines  in  yc  ;s 
collars,  and  necklines  v( 
the  effect  of  roundness  k 
tend  to  broaden.  They  sd 
give  a  softer,  more  femi  ne 
feeling. 

Vertical  lines  lead  he 
eye  up  and  down  and  h  ice 


tend  to  slenderize. 

Locate  horizontal  lines  where  you  need  width  and  vertical  les 
where  you  need  slenderizing.  Avoid  wide  belts  if  you  want  your  vjist- 
line  to  appear  slender. 

A  line  repeating  a  shape  emphasizes  it.  If  you  have  a  long  face,  jpDid 
long  V-shaped  necklines. 

Tight-fitting  garments  call  attention  to  undesirable  features.  D  lot 
use  tight-fitting  jersey  in  a  molded,  draped  bodice  unless  your  bft  is 
well  proportioned.  If  your  arms  are  thin,  choose  loose  sleeve  styl  .  h 
you  are  round-shouldered  or  sway-backed,  avoid  a  close-fitting  be  [lie 

Bouffant  styles  usually  add  width  but  may  also  conceal.  Pej  mis 
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e  the  impression  of  forming  the  wideness  rather  than  the  hips  which 
lly  cause  the  wideness.  A  flaring  bertha  or  soft  folds  below  a  yoke 
iceal  a  full  bust. 

]  ^olor  and  decoration  attract  attention,  hence  should  be  located 
j  lr  your  best  feature.  A  rhinestone  belt  buckle  is  satisfactory  if  you 
tj  /e  a  small  waistline  and  no  “tummy”;  otherwise  it  would  be  better 
fitted. 


A  B  CD 


.  20.  The  petite  figure,  5 '4"  or  under,  should  not  choose  a  long  tailored 
<et  as  A.  She  looks  best  in  a  soft  type  of  suit  adapted  to  her  size  with  few 
ails  in  the  areas,  B.  She  should  avoid  horizontal  trims,  snug  fit,  and  sleeveless 
use,  C,  but  rather  employ  soft  fullness  in  blouse,  sleeves,  and  skirt,  medium 
s  and  heels,  D. 

The  petite,  tiny  type  of  college  girl,  because  she  is  small  waisted, 
:en  flat  chested  and  thin  in  arms,  needs  a  trim-fitted  waistline,  a  full 
rt;  accents  to  broaden  the  shoulders;  fullness  or  some  device  to  give 
"  effect  of  rounded  bust;  small  collars,  wide  but  shallow  yokes  (Fig. 
).  She  likes  the  fitted  bodice  and  dirndl  skirt  but  should  not  have 
"  bodice  too  snug.  A  princess  style  needs  widening  at  the  shoulder 
th  a  yoke,  narrow  round  collar,  or  ruffles.  If  too  severe,  it  may  ac- 
it  the  very  features  she  wishes  to  subdue. 

She  should  avoid  close-fitting,  clinging  styles,  intricate  cuts,  or  many 
)sswise  lines  such  as  tunics,  ruffles,  tiers,  or  peplums,  and  large-scale 
itures  such  as  fox  furs,  large  hats,  or  bulky  purses.  Becoming  to  her 
;  soft  full  sleeves,  long  sleeves,  or  any  style  that  “builds  her  out” — 
red  collars  or  revers  on  coats,  breast  pockets,  sash-tied  belts.  She 
ould  avoid  fitted  coats  but  favor  a  bolero  jacket  or  a  box  coat,  espe- 
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dally  if  the  back  flares.  Details  and  accessories  should  be  scaled  to  h- 
size,  but  too  dainty  chains  and  bracelets  make  her  appear  babyish. 


/  M 

\o\ 

pig.  21.  The  plump  or  stocky  girl  appears  more  graceful  and  youthful  in  med  a 
up  turned  hats,  vertical  lines  near  center  of  figure,  diagonal  lines,  plain  slet 
flared  fullness  in  skirt;  neat,  narrow  (slightly  lowered  but  not  dipping)  waist!)  2; 
short  jackets,  soft  fullness  over  bust,  A  and  B.  She  should  avoid  tiny  hats,  y 
wide  belts,  strap  sandals,  any  emphasis  at  hip  line,  C  and  D. 


31 


The  stocky  type  of  girl  will  find  lengthwise  and  diagonal  line:)  n 
pleats,  tucks,  and  panels  flattering  to  her  figure  (Fig.  21).  She  n 
avoid  bunchy  fullness  and  bulk.  She  requires  narrow  panels  or  gc|  s,j 
soft  and  neat  fullness  such  as  groups  of  pleats  or  gathers  in  the  5  rt 
rather  than  a  skirt  gathered  all  the  way  around.  Some  flare  at  the  lcjer 
edge  of  the  skirt  through  gores  helps  to  balance  width  of  bust,  hip 
waist  and  gives  a  youthful  swing  to  her  dress.  She  can  wear  w 
arounds  but  not  peg-tops.  She  must  avoid  yokes,  flounces,  peplikis, 
off-th  e-shoulder  effects,  wide  flowing  sleeves.  She  wears  well  coat  sties, 
redingotes,  button-down-the-front  styles,  and  narrow  self  belts. 

Her  patterns  will  require  shortening,  above  the  waistline  in  blJes 
and  between  the  hips  and  knees  in  skirts.  She  should  look  for  hall  ze 
patterns  and  garments.  She  looks  best  in  normal  shoulder  widths  ad 
normal  armholes. 
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In  coats,  a  straight-line,  single-breasted  chesterfield  is  more  flatter- 
;  than  a  princess  cut.  If  a  princess  style  is  chosen,  it  must  be  only 
nifitted.  If  she  has  a  short  neck,  she  should  avoid  coats  that  button 
high,  and  wide  or  stand-up  collars.  If  she  has  heavy  hips  or  thighs, 
2  should  not  wear  a  suit  with  a  fitted  jacket  or  plain  skirt.  She  will 
Dear  better  in  a  boxy  jacket.  It  may  be  a  bolero  so  that  the  length 
the  skirt  showing  will  make  her  appear  tall,  or  it  may  be  a  three- 
arter  topper  to  conceal  the  hips. 

die  needs  heavy  fabrics  that  fall  into  nice  lines.  She  should  avoid 
aging  lightweight  fabrics,  loud  prints,  bright  colors,  and  shiny 
>rics.  High,  but  not  towering,  heels  and  hat,  help  when  suitable  in 
le  to  the  occasion.  Contrasting  blouse  and  skirt  will  make  her  look 
>ader  and  shorter. 

The  full  or  broader  figure  should  avoid  too  close  or  too  loose  cuts, 
e  will  not  look  her  best  in  a  dirndl  skirt,  a  peg-top  skirt,  a  princess 
le,  long  full  sleeves,  or  wide  flat  hats.  She  needs  straight  skirts  cut 
several  gores  or  sections;  modified  flares,  pleats  below  the  hip  line, 
nt  gathers,  button-down-the-front  styles,  and  neat  wrap-arounds; 
row  collars,  long  V-necks,  bust  fullness,  slight  ease  around  the  waist 
her  than  basquelike  darts;  three-quarter  or  long,  straight  sleeves; 
gonal  lines,  heavy  fabrics,  and  narrow  belts.  To  avoid  that  buxom 
•k,  select  simple  styles,  collarless  styles,  softly  draped  bodice,  soft 
:e  in  skirts,  and  dark  jackets  of  boxy  style. 

The  tall,  heavy-set  girl  must  insist  on  simple  lines— semifitted,  never 
ed.  Shoulders  should  be  slightly  extended  and  square  but  not  square 
augh  to  give  a  “football-player”  effect.  She  should  avoid  fussy  trims, 
fled  sleeves,  and  ordinary  or  bold  prints,  checks,  plaids,  fleece  coats, 
ght  colors,  slacks.  Sophisticated  large  black  and  white  prints  make 
ad  jacket  suits  for  spring.  Dark  colors  and  backgrounds  are  best. 
The  tall,  thin  girl  will  be  unhappy  in  a  garment  that  clings  and  is 
mpy  or  overfitted  (Fig.  22).  She  should  avoid  princess  styles,  bo¬ 
os,  tight-fitting  or  very  short  sleeves,  narrow  skirts.  Her  height  will 
emphasized  by  many  lengthwise  lines  of  pleats,  panels,  tucks.  She 
a  wear  easily  full  skirts,  peplums,  flounces,  frilly  collars  and  bows, 
aes,  two-piece  effects,  boxy  coats,  swagger  coats,  contrasting  colors 
sd  horizontally,  wide  belts,  horizontal  yokes  and  insets,  double- 
wasted  coats,  broad  shoulders,  shoulder  yokes,  deep  armholes,  loosely 
t  elbow  or  three-quarter  sleeves.  If  her  neck  is  thin  or  long,  she  will 
efer  soft,  full,  or  deep  collars.  If  graceful,  she  can  wear  striking  de- 
;ns  and  colors.  She  can  have  large  accessories,  big  bags.  If  very  tall 
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she  looks  best  in  shorter  skirts,  lower  heels,  wide-brimmed  hats,  coats 
with  bloused  backs. 


With  a  flat  bust ,  or  hollow  chest ,  use  full  peasant  blouses  or  boleros 
capes,  and  such  decoration  as  pocket  flaps,  gathered,  pleated,  frillec 
fronts.  Avoid  princess  cuts,  flimsy  fabrics,  or  tight-fitting  blouses. 


fig.  22.  The  tall  thin  girl  needs  to  build  herself  out.  She  should  play  up 
tiny  waist  and  graceful  proportions,  use  horizontal  lines,  fullness,  and  full  len:| 
evening  skirts,  A  and  B.  Fitted  bodices,  coats,  or  evening  dresses  make  her  appl 
gawky  as  do  vertical  stripes,  tight  short  sleeves,  small  hats,  “up  hair-dos,”  skinl 
skirts,  C  and  D. 


With  a  large  bust ,  avoid  breast  pockets,  sweaters,  tight  blouses; 
lect  full  skirts  in  pleated  or  dirndl  style,  short  Eton  jackets.  If  sweat] 
seem  necessary,  add  a  matching  box  jacket.  Blouses  need  just  enoi 
fullness  to  conceal  and  to  avoid  tightness  that  reveals,  but  not 
much  fullness  that  adds  extra  bulk.  Broad  shoulders  or  a  flaring  hj 
line  attract  attention  away  from  the  bust. 

If  you  have  round  shoulders ,  work  on  your  posture.  Wear  dre: 
with  backs  slightly  bloused  (Fig.  23),  gathers  at  waistline,  E 
jackets,  small  rolled  collars.  The  shoulder  seam  should  lie  half  an  i 
back  of  the  highest  shoulder  point. 

With  a  sway  back,  never  wear  tight-fitting  sweaters,  bodices,  or  p 
cess  styles  but  select  bloused  bodices,  soft  girdles  or  sashes  tiec 
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:k,  capes  and  jackets  ending  below  the  waistline  (Fig.  23) .  Peplums 
1  gathered  skirts  are  good.  Corrective  exercises  for  posture  are  most 
active. 

Vith  broad  shoulders  avoid  narrow  skirts,  severe  close-fitting  neck¬ 
's,  transparent  or  stiff  fabrics.  Balance  shoulders  with  full  or  flared 
:ts,  use  V-necklines,  soft  colors,  dull  textures,  long  narrow  sleeves. 


23.  Tight-fitting  basques  and  skimpy  skirts  accentuate  round  shoulders  and 
/-back.  All  but  the  one  at  far  left  are  good. 


Vith  large  hips,  plan  skirts  with  several  gores  with  some  flare  at 
n  line  to  balance  the  hips,  pleats  at  center,  V-shaped  skirt  yoke,  belt 
row  to  match  dress.  Do  not  fit  skirt  too  snug,  and  avoid  bulky  full- 
s  and  straight  tubes.  Have  seams  and  darts  enter  waistline  at  right 
;les.  Have  the  bodice  full  or  bloused  in  contrast  to  plainness  in  the 
rt.  Bolero  jackets  are  good.  Avoid  tight  belts,  full  sleeves  or  wide 
fs,  circumference  seams  or  decoration  on  the  hip  line,  contrasting 
't  and  blouse.  Full  skirts,  small  hats,  and  narrow  shoulders  accent 
1th  of  hips.  Avoid  resting  your  hands  on  your  hips.  If  one  hip  is 
ler  than  the  other,  a  peplum  or  fullness  in  the  skirt  may  help  to  give 
ance.  A  pocket  or  sash  tied  on  the  smaller  side  will  help. 
vVith  a  small  waistline ,  avoid  tight  belts.  Wear  the  waistline  a  little 
ow  normal,  a  bloused  bodice,  and  sleeves  that  end  or  widen  at  the 
istline. 

\  round  face  looks  better  in  an  oval,  V-shaped,  or  sweetheart  neek- 
2;  too  high  or  round  necklines  are  bad.  If  the  face  is  long  and  thin, 
'ct  round,  high,  sweetheart,  or  high  cowl  necklines  and  softness 
ir  the  throat.  With  a  square  face,  choose  rounded  or  V-shaped, 
ietheart  or  soft  cowl  neckline.  Irregular  features  are  emphasized 
square  and  irregular  necklines.  Thin,  sharp  features  are  accented  by 
}uare  or  V-shaped  neckline. 

VVith  thin  arms,  do  not  fit  sleeves  closely.  Full  sleeves  are  better. 
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With  large  arms,  do  not  have  sleeves  too  tight  or  too  loose.  Three- 
quarter  or  long  sleeves,  not  full  below  the  elbow,  are  best. 

With  large  feet  and  ankles,  select  shoes  the  same  color  as  the  cos¬ 
tume  with  moderate  heel  and  moderately  round  toe.  Avoid  white  01 
light  colors,  fancy  trims,  high  heels.  A  plain  strap  is  good.  Avoid  man 
nish  styles  like  heavy  soles,  flat  heels,  platform  soles,  and  wedge  heels, 
On  a  short  foot,  pumps  increase  the  apparent  length.  Dark  shoes  giv<| 
the  effect  of  a  good  foundation  to  the  figure.  A  moderate  heel  is  les 
obvious  than  a  very  high  heel  in  adding  height  and  carries  the  bod’ 
weight  more  comfortably  which  in  turn  gives  a  more  graceful  posturei 

For  large  hands,  choose  plain,  well-fitted  but  not  tight  gloves.  Avoiij 
outseams,  too  long  fingers,  fancy  cutouts,  white  gloves,  and  shortie: 
If  your  hands  are  not  very  pretty,  avoid  very  dark  or  bright  nail  polisi 
and  gestures,  especially  about  the  face. 


BE  YOUR  AGE 


The  high-school  girl  should  wear  ’teen-age  or  junior  styles— inclu 
ing  perky  ruffled  fashions,  snug  waistlines,  princess  cuts  if  with  sonj 
softening  touches,  crisp  cottons,  flowered  styles;  at  college  age  the 
styles  should  be  reserved  for  indoor  wear  or  at  home.  The  college  g| 
may  choose  youthful  cottons,  too,  but  made  up  in  more  tailored  wa 
such  as  the  shirtwaist  or  button-down-the-front  styles.  Her  cott 
frock  will  look  less  like  a  house  dress  or  a  little-girl  style  if  it  is 
stripes,  checks,  or  more  sophisticated  design,  perhaps  of  heavier  wei 
such  as  a  pique  or  gabardine  instead  of  a  floral  percale  or  muslin, 
course,  in  very  warm  climates  or  summer  school,  the  thinner  cottc| 
such  as  Swiss,  dimity,  or  voile  are  necessary. 

The  small  college  girl  can  be  petite,  “cute,”  or  very  young-lookil 
without  being  tomboyish,  baby-dollish,  or  kiddish. 

The  younger  college  girl  looks  more  her  age  in  small  hats,  trim  n 
ones  like  berets  or  pillboxes,  perhaps  with  streamers  or  long  tass 
Juniors  and  seniors  may  wear  large  sailors,  tall  crowned  effects,  £ 
veils,  in  which  most  freshmen  appear  overdressed.  The  freshn 
wears  the  basque  top  and  full  skirt  better  than  a  junior  does.  She  a 
wears  well  dresses  with  yokes,  apron  effects,  soft  princess  stvles  (I 
severe),  and  two-piece  suit-dresses,  especially  with  pleated  skirts.  | 
warm  spring  days  a  pinafore  style  is  appropriate  for  picnics,  the  dof 
tory,  or  laboratory  classes  but  a  little  too  informal  in  regular  classes 
For  parties  the  freshman  wears  best  cap  sleeves,  shoulder  rufl  s| 
high,  square,  and  sweetheart  necklines,  pastels.  The  older  college  A 
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1  wear  better  high,  round  necklines,  more  formal  dccolletage  and 
ipes,  tubular  dinner  dresses,  black,  and  glitter. 

\  dirndl  or  a  princess  style  with  a  ruffle  on  it  in  summer  cottons  can 
worn  by  a  girl  of  college  age  in  the  average  small  town,  on  picnics, 
beaches,  but  not  appropriately  on  a  campus.  Sunbacks  are  entirely 
ht  at  the  beach  but  not  in  town  or  on  the  campus  and  are  certainly 
wrong  for  any  but  the  very  young,  except  at  home. 

The  career  girl  or  young  matron  does  not  wish  to  appear  kiddish, 
t  to  be  well  dressed;  she  should  not  appear  mannish  or  overly  severe. 

2  should  look  for  the  spectator-sport  styles  and  reserve  dressy  things 
dressier  occasions.  The  shirtwaist  dress  is  still  a  classic,  but  it  is 

en  more  flattering  and  youthful  without  a  convertible  collar. 

ing  Color 

\  young  girl  with  a  healthy  complexion  can  wear  almost  any  color 
dress,  especially  if  she  uses  make-up  with  judgment.  But  a  few  sug- 
tions  may  help  you  to  look  still  more  attractive.  Select  a  color  be- 
ise  it  is  becoming  to  you — not  because  '‘they”  are  wearing  it. 
iven  though  a  color  such  as  pink  or  lilac  in  a  dress  is  most  flatter- 
;  to  you,  it  may  not  be  practical  to  care  for  or  it  may  be  too  notice- 
e  to  be  worn  often,  or  you  may  soon  tire  of  it;  hence,  choose  a 
re  neutral  or  less  striking  color  for  your  basic  wardrobe  color 
ige  100).  Then  it  may  be  combined  with  other  less  expensive  or 
aller  articles  in  other  gay  or  unusual  colors.  If  the  pink  or  lilac  is 
:oming  but  too  pretty  or  theatrical,  use  it  for  negligees  and  not  in 
lr  best  suit.  Sometimes  one  likes  a  color  which  is  not  actually  be¬ 
lling.  It  is  wiser  to  satisfy  the  urge  to  wear  it  in  garments  not  worn 
public. 

>tudy  fashion  magazines  each  season  to  see  how  the  best  designers 
nbine  colors.  You  will  always  find  a  number  of  outfits  in  which  all 
colors  match  or  blend  with  the  basic  color.  Then  for  dark  cos- 
nes,  often  one  accent  is  provided  by  adding  either  one  brilliant  or 
*  pale  color.  It  requires  more  skill  to  combine  several  colors.  The 
isual  combinations  of  several  colors  beautifully  portrayed  in  fashion 
gazines  are  beautiful  because  of  the  proportions,  textures,  and  work- 
nship  employed.  If  you  try  to  copy  these  ideas  in  cheap  fabrics  with 
le  attention  to  details  of  construction,  you  will  be  disappointed. 
iple  cotton  fabrics  in  simple  patterns  for  beginners  will  produce 
>py  results  in  simple  color  combinations  like  navy  and  red,  brown 
1  yellow,  or  gray  and  aqua,  rather  than  in  such  unusual  combinations 
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as  dark  brown,  olive  green,  grayed  lime,  and  red  clay,  which  would  b 
pleasing  in  chiffons,  good  silks,  or  soft  woolens.  Fuchsia  and  chartreus 
(shar-truz',  the  u  as  in  urn— not  char-troos)  is  a  color  combinatioi 
charming  in  good  quality  fabrics  but  recently  used  in  too  many  cheaj 
fabrics,  in  too  bright  tones,  and  in  too  large  areas. 

Trying  colors  on  yourself  in  a  good  light  is  the  best  method  of  de 
termining  their  becomingness.  If  not  particularly  flattering  but  weai 
able,  use  a  more  becoming  color  near  the  face.  Choose  make-up  t 
harmonize  not  only  with  the  skin  but  also  with  the  costume.  Fabri 
of  an  unbecoming  color  may  sometimes  be  dyed. 

A  girl  with  quiet  personality  is  eclipsed  by  large  areas  of  brigl 
color,  but  she  appears  washed  out  in  drab,  colorless  outfits.  She  shoull 
seek  subtle  and  interesting  color  combinations.  While  a  girl  witl 
forceful  personality  and  dashing  manner  can  wear  bright  colors,  si  I 
should  not  wear  them  on  all  occasions. 


Warm 


Yellow 
Orange  Green 


Cool 


fig.  24.  Prang  color  wheel.  The  primaries — yellow,  red,  blue — are  combifi 
to  make  the  secondaries — orange,  green,  purple.  Note  the  cool  side  of  the  wl| 
and  the  warm  side. 


It  is  easier  to  grasp  the  principles  of  using  color  if  you  will  refe  0 
the  color  wheel  (Fig.  24)  you  learned  in  grade  school  in  using  \  ir 
box  of  water  colors.  Arrange  a  number  of  fabrics  on  the  table  aro  d 
a  color  wheel  until  you  are  skillful  in  recognizing  the  color  name  (hfa 
of  many  intermediates,  even  though  they  vary  as  to  lightness  or  d  k- 
ness  (value)  and  brightness  or  grayness  (intensity). 
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?ool  colors  are  blues,  greens,  and  violets.  They  are  becoming  to 
ndes  who  have  fair  skins  and  brunettes  with  blue-black  hair  and 
e  or  gray  eyes.  Warm  colors  are  those  which  contain  much  red  or 
ow  such  as  orange,  brown,  or  henna.  They  are  generally  becoming 
brunettes  with  warm  complexions  and  brown  eyes.  If  your  coloring 
:ool,  use  more  cool  colors.  If  your  coloring  is  warm,  select  warm 
or  schemes.  If  a  cold  color  is  used  on  a  warm  skin,  it  is  more  har- 
nious  in  darker  values.  If  a  warm  color  is  used  on  a  cool  skin,  it  is 
re  becoming  in  lighter  values.  Why? 

hunettes  with  brown  hair  and  eyes  wear  warm  colors  best,  usually 
wns  and  reds  predominating.  Cream  or  beige  is  better  on  them 
n  white  or  gray,  and  strong  colors  are  better  than  pale.  Bright  colors 
uld  not  be  too  light.  An  olive  skin  is  enhanced  by  soft,  medium, 
dark  green— not  the  cold  blue-green  but  warm  yellow-green.  If  the 
1  is  reddish,  use  black  and  dark,  dull,  warm  colors. 
llondes  who  are  delicate  in  coloring  need  accenting  and  should 
id  too  pale  or  dull-looking  colors.  Cool  pastels,  black,  bright  blue 
good.  Blondes  who  have  very  bright  golden  hair  (and  ruddy  com- 
xion)  appear  gaudy  and  hard  in  vivid  colors  like  fuchsia  or  char¬ 
ge  and  look  better  in  grayed  colors  such  as  soft  browns  and  dark 
ors  like  black,  dark  blue,  or  dark  green. 

"he  red-haired  girl  may  also  need  to  tone  down  the  brightness  of 
hair  by  using  related  colors  like  henna,  apricot,  bitter-sweet,  yel- 
r,  and  brown.  A  warm  green  is  gorgeous  for  her,  perhaps  too  gor- 
us  unless  subdued  into  olive,  bronze,  and  dark  blue-green.  Warm 
y,  black,  cream,  beige,  and  peach  pink  are  excellent  for  her.  Kelly 
en  and  peacock  blue  are  probably  too  cool  in  contrast  for  warm 
oring— often  bleaching  out  the  color  of  her  face  and  emphasizing 
:kles.  Other  poor  colors  for  her  are  orchid,  purple,  red,  chartreuse, 
ise,  and  bright  pink. 

^re  you  of  medium  coloring?  It  is  probably  safer  to  use  a  combina- 
1  of  warm  and  cool  in  your  costume,  using  chiefly  colors  that  blend 
h  the  skin  and  the  eyes — with  some  dark  values  to  contrast  with  the 
r.  Avoid  wearing  many  neutral  colors  such  as  tan,  gold,  or  gray. 
f  soft  blue-greens  or  soft  corals.  Select  brown  in  preference  to  tan. 
3ark  skins  with  dark  hair  look  best  in  dark,  rich  colors  and  black, 
itels  and  blue-white  should  be  avoided.  Dark  skins  with  weak  color- 
;  in  hair  and  eyes  look  well  in  deep  reds,  medium  dull  green,  beige; 
ck,  white,  and  beige  need  color  added  such  as  a  bright  red  flower. 
Dirls  with  sallow  skins  should  avoid  tan,  gray,  yellow,  yellow-green. 
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and  purple.  They  look  well  in  henna,  red-brown,  rich  mahogany,  dull 
blue,  blue-green,  and  green,  if  cool  in  type. 

Dull  hair  and  sandy  eyebrows  need  dark,  clear  colors  in  the  hat  or 
next  to  the  face.  Color  and  sheen  in  hair  are  enhanced  by  contrasting 
color.  Light  hair  is  emphasized  by  black  or  dark  colors  both  in  the 
dress  and  the  hat,  but  may  appear  faded  with  bright,  warm  colors  oi 
the  same  color. 

Eyes  may  be  emphasized  by  wearing  a  bit  of  the  same,  but  not 
brighter,  color  near  the  face. 

The  figure  appears  larger  in  white,  bright  colors,  and  warm  colors 
especially  red.  Dark,  dull,  and  cool  colors  like  navy  and  black  seem  t< 
slenderize  stout  figures.  (White  and  light  colors  seem  to  advance 
black  and  dark  colors  seem  to  recede.) 


WHAT  COLORS  GO  TOGETHER? 

Using  one  color  in  various  degrees  of  light  and  dark,  or  tints  an  li 
shades,  such  as  light  blue  with  dark  blue  or  beige  with  brown,  is  usi 
ally  safe  but  sometimes  monotonous.  It  may  be  difficult  to  find  twi 
blues  that  harmonize  because  one  is  a  little  blue-green  and  ti  l 
other  slightly  blue-purple.  As  a  rule  do  not  combine  white  with  a  vet 
dull  color;  use  it  with  brighter,  clearer,  or  darker  tones. 

Colors  that  are  next  to  each  other  on  the  color  wheel  (Fig.  24)  at 
related,  as  yellow,  yellow-green,  and  green.  The  more  closely  relat<l 
the  set  of  colors,  the  easier  they  are  to  use.  Many  lovely  harmonies  c| 
be  planned  on  such  a  theme.  They  are  practically  as  easy  and  safe 
use  in  a  costume  as  one-color  harmonies,  and  generally  are  me1 
interesting. 

In  the  color  wheel,  colors  opposite  each  other  are  called  com  pi 
ments,  for  example,  red  and  green  or  fuchsia  and  chartreuse.  Opposir 
in  a  costume  are  difficult  to  plan  without  special  thought.  Next! 
each  other  they  appear  brighter.  If  your  skin  is  reddish,  green  v 
make  it  appear  redder;  if  sallow,  violet  and  bright  blue  will  bring  (j 
the  yellow  tones.  If  your  green  suit  seems  dull  and  drab  at  the  end! 
winter,  use  red  in  a  scarf  or  lapel  pin  to  brighten  it. 

When  combining  colors,  use  more  of  one  than  the  other — not  eq  I 
amounts.  The  larger  area  of  the  costume,  the  dress,  coat,  or  sn 
should  be  dull  with  the  brighter  one  in  smaller  areas  such  as  the  bio  e 
or  accessories.  Do  not  repeat  a  contrasting  bright  color  more  than  o  e 
or  twice  in  the  same  costume  and  even  then  change  it  somewha|n 
tone  and  in  area.  Complementary  colors  are  more  pleasing  if  theykel: 
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t  direct  opposites— that  is,  if  one  is  just  a  little  changed  in  hue  or 
or.  For  example,  bright  scarlet  or  fuchsia  combined  with  soft,  light 
low-green  in  a  chiffon  evening  gown  is  more  pleasing  than  plain 
I  with  plain  green. 

Bright  colors  may  be  used  more  successfully  for  active  sports,  on 
iches,  at  the  country  club,  on  summer  picnics,  or  for  evening  affairs, 
ight  colors  are  not  flattering  next  to  the  face.  A  certain  blonde 
iked  lovely  in  a  gray  dress  with  lemon-gold  costume  jewelry  and  a 
t  brown  fur  coat.  The  next  day  she  wore  a  chartreuse  dress  with  a 
:hsia  sport  coat  that  made  her  look  cheap,  gaudy,  and  artificial  be- 
lse  the  colors  intensified  not  only  the  redness  of  her  skin  but  the 
issy  effect  of  '‘bleached”  hair.  Bright  colors  are  more  interesting  and 
>  tiring  if  they  are  intermediates— not  obvious  color  wheel  primaries 
secondaries. 

Dull  colors  can  be  made  to  appear  brighter  bv  combining  them 
h  their  complements.  A  gray-blue  suit  may  look  like  a  clear  blue  by 
ng  a  yellow  or  yellow-orange  scarf  with  it,  but  it  will  appear  as  a 
ler  blue  if  the  scarf  is  a  bright  blue.  Similarly,  undesirable  colors 
intensified  by  the  use  of  complements.  If  your  skin  is  very  red 
m  sunburn  or  eruptions  or  is  naturally  florid,  avoid  green. 
Combinations  of  two  colors  that  have  proved  successful  in  prints, 
ids,  scarves,  and  hatbands  are  gold  and  aqua,  gray  and  bittersweet, 
al  and  citron,  terra  cotta  rust  and  gray,  coral  and  gold,  coral  and 
ar  blue,  chartreuse  and  royal  blue. 

HAPPY  COLOR  COMBINATIONS 

Jnsatisfactory  color  combinations  sometimes  seen  are  coral  with 
ght  henna  or  orange,  orchid  with  orange  (red  hair!),  brown  with 
ght  purple,  scarlet  with  rose,  flesh  with  henna,  wine-red  with  tan; 
nge  make-up  with  purple,  violet,  or  red. 

^astels  are  popular  with  college  girls.  Light  pink  and  light  blue  in 
nbination  are  particularly  insipid.  If  the  blue  is  deepened  or  en- 
led  with  violet,  or  changed  to  aqua  and  used  with  American  beauty, 
changed  to  royal  blue  and  combined  with  flesh,  it  is  lovely.  Pink 
1  light  green  are  also  unsatisfactory;  hence,  instead  of  using  direct 
xisites,  the  combination  has  more  character  if  the  pink  is  converted 
o  American  beauty.  It  might  be  enhanced  by  a  change  in  texture, 
•h  as  a  velvet  bow  or  lace  trim.  Pastels  in  wool  dresses  are  particu- 
ty  satisfactory  when  worn  with  dark  fur  coats  but  not  very  satis- 
tory  on  city  streets  without  a  jacket  or  coat.  Pastel  sweaters  have 
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more  character  with  darker  or  brighter  skirts  than  with  pastel  skirts 
Old  rose  is  usually  commonplace  but  dusty  rose,  due  to  a  frosty  tex 
tured  look,  may  have  character  when  used  with  dark  things.  Baby  blu< 
is  better  for  babies  than  for  college  girls  unless  strengthened  by  som< 
darker  or  contrasting  color. 

*  L  • 

COLOR  NAMES 

Since  we  do  not  all  remember  colors  alike,  artists  usually  describ* 
colors  in  terms  of  hue  (location  on  color  wheel),  value  (light,  mediun: 
or  dark),  and  intensity  (bright  or  dull).  Fabric  or  yarn  dyers  follo\ 
names  on  the  Standard  Color  Card.  Fashion  designers  and  adverti: 
ers  use  glamorous  names.  Peach-blossom  on  the  Standard  Color  Car 
was  called  “Stifled  Sigh  Pink”  by  one  designer.  In  the  art  class  yo 
would  probably  call  it  a  graved,  light  yellow-red,  but  some  peach  bloji 
soms  are  just  light  purple-red. 

I 

V 

BASIC  WARDROBE  COLOR 

If  you  have  one  set  of  coat,  hat,  gloves,  bag,  and  shoes  of  the  sanl 
color  that  harmonizes  with  every  dress  or  suit,  you  have  the  first  il 
quirement  of  a  satisfying  wardrobe.  Then,  the  purchase  of  one  ml 
garment  will  not  require  a  whole  new  set  of  accessories.  This  do 
not  mean  that  all  garments  in  your  wardrobe  must  be  the  same  coli 
but  it  does  mean  that  no  matter  what  color  of  suit,  blouse,  dress, 
cessory,  or  trimming  you  buy,  it  will  look  well  with  the  color  of  ycl 
coat,  hat,  shoes,  and  bag.  I 

You  may  have  to  stick  to  the  same  color  of  accessories  through 
four  years  of  college— either  black  or  brown.  It  is  expensive  to  chan| 
Many  college  girls,  who  can  afford  to  do  so,  have  chosen  brown  aj 
basic  school  color  and  black  as  a  basic  color  for  evening  and  dn| 
Others  choose  navy  for  spring,  white  for  summer,  black  for  win 
Navy  blue  shoes  cannot  be  worn  with  black  or  many  other  cob; 
but  black  shoes  and  purse  may  be  used  with  navy.  Brown  cannot  e 
worn  with  black  except  when  the  style  and  quality  of  materials  & 
above  par.  Browns  in  various  tones  usually  blend  together  better  t  n 
blues  and  are  more  easily  found.  Navy  blue  is  a  better  spring  c<  >f 
than  a  winter  color.  Striking,  dainty,  or  “pretty”  colors  such  as  j  e, 
rose,  or  lavender  are  not  basic  colors  but  may  be  combined  with  1:  ic 
colors.  Why? 

Black  is  a  good  city  color.  We  become  less  tired  of  it  than  any  ol  ;r.j 
It  can  be  worn  longer  without  appearing  dated.  It  shows  off  a  be-  ti- 
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l  face  but  is  not  really  flattering  to  most  skins  unless  relieved  by 
me  accents  of  gay  or  soft  colors  next  to  the  face.  It  is  the  perfect 
ckground  for  jewelry  and  really  nice  accessories.  It  may  be  a  little 
o  mature  for  a  college  freshman  but  with  right  lines  and  accessories 
need  not  be.  It  shows  dust  and  powder  and  looks  shabby  in  a  low- 
ide  fabric.  It  is  not  a  practical  choice  for  daily  school  wear.  Black 
mbines  well  with  black,  green,  yellow,  gray,  purple,  beige,  bright 
ue,  red,  and  pink. 

Brown  is  worn  best  with  brown,  beige,  tan,  green,  rust,  yellow,  white, 
ua,  or  light  blue;  not  wine-red  but  coral,  copper,  and  salmon-red; 
Id,  cream,  orange.  Brown,  tan,  or  natural  accessories  are  necessary, 
flute  accessories  may  be  chosen  for  summer. 

If  your  basic  suit  is  navy,  you  may  select  a  blouse  of  light  blue,  jade 
een,  white,  gray,  burgundy,  cherry  red,  American  beauty,  cedar, 
ral,  fuchsia,  flesh  pink,  violet,  or  lime;  tan  leathers  and  brown  furs; 
st,  orange,  beige,  cream;  black  or  navy  accessories. 

A  soft  blue-green  suit  can  be  worn  with  either  black  or  brown  ac- 
ssories.  A  blouse  of  gold,  yellow,  chartreuse,  beige,  cedar,  or  plaids 
ith  red  is  suggested. 

Beige  and  gray  are  not  practical  basic  colors.  Why?  Beige  combines 
ith  dark  green,  coral-red,  black,  gold,  blue,  purple,  but  not  in  all 
xtures.  Gray  is  pleasing  with  gray,  black,  green,  blue,  violet,  red, 
how,  green,  or  to  be  more  specific— coral,  jade,  aqua,  canary,  light 
spberry,  rust. 

Red  is  especially  useful  as  an  accessory  color.  It  looks  well  with 
ack,  blue,  red,  beige,  gray,  dull-green,  and  white.  Yellow ,  if  not  too 
ight,  is  also  a  good  combining  color. 

SOLID  OR  A  FIGURED  MATERIAL? 

A  printed  dress  in  the  wardrobe  is  a  good  stand-by— a  practical, 
spendable  sort  of  garment,  because  it  does  not  show  small  spots, 
rinkles,  or  tiny  breaks  as  readily  as  does  a  solid  color.  These  char- 
teristics  make  it  a  good  general-purpose  dress — a  travel  dress  to  wear 
r  pack,  a  work  dress.  However,  it  is  difficult  to  be  smart  in  a  print. 
>on’t  have  your  picture  taken  in  a  print  (floral,  stripe,  or  plaid), 
specially  as  one  of  a  group.  It  should  be  worn  usually  only  in  the 
)ring  or  summer — and  one  new  one  each  spring  should  be  sufficient, 
here  is  no  doubt  that  the  gay  fresh  spring  prints  have  their  appeal 
nd  often  help  to  fill  out  a  wardrobe  in  the  between-season  period  of 
ite  winter.  Solids,  of  course,  are  more  becoming  to  the  large  figure. 
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Solids  should  be  chosen  to  bring  out  fine  details  of  cut  and  work] 
manship. 

Figured  designs  in  material  are  not  confined  to  the  so-calle*] 
“prints.”  Stripes,  plaids,  and  checks  may  be  woven  in  or  printed  oi 
the  fabric.  Solid  colors  woven  in  figures  such  as  Chinese  damask] 
and  herringbone  stripes  offer  an  interest  in  design  that  comes  betwee 
a  texture  and  a  print  and  are  easy  to  use.  Stripes  are  almost  as  satifl 
factory  in  prints  as  in  woven,  yarn-dyed  fabrics,  but  printed  plaids  an  j 
checks  as  in  percales  usually  offer  great  difficulties  in  cutting  an 
fitting  because  the  crosswise  lines  of  the  design  are  often  “offgrain 
—that  is,  not  printed  to  coincide  with  the  filling  yarns  (page  216  | 

Stripes  and  checks  confuse  the  eyes  in  sewing  and  are  unpleasar 
to  wear  if  they  have  both  strong  contrasts  of  light  and  dark  an 
equal  space  divisions.  Equal  space  divisions  in  a  print  are  more  a 
tractive  if  the  colors  are  soft  and  unusual.  Still  more  attractive  desig 
are  formed  if  the  spaces  are  unequal  in  size  and  the  colors  either  subt 
in  value  or  varied  in  hue.  Plaids  equally  balanced  from  right  to  le 
and  up  and  down  are  easier  to  match  in  making  than  those  with  u 
equal  balance.  Simpler  plaids  with  carefully  planned  color  and  n 
too  striking  contrasts  are  more  wearable— but  difficult  to  find.  Plai 
suggest  sport  or  tailored  clothes,  rather  more  suitable  to  the  youthf 
than  the  older  woman. 

Bold  stripes,  even  used  vertically,  widen  the  figure.  Generally,  b 
not  always,  they  shorten  the  figure  if  used  horizontally.  Used  dial 
onally  or  on  the  alternating  bias,  stripes,  if  not  too  bold,  may  crea 
some  optical  illusions  helpful  to  the  large  figure.  For  example,  su<| 
stripes  radiating  from  the  waistline  help  it  to  appear  smaller.  Shade] 
stripes,  broken  stripes,  and  stripes  with  little  or  no  value  (light  a 
dark)  contrasts  are  safer  choices  for  the  larger  figure. 

Stripes  cut  in  bands  on  the  bias  make  effective  self-trimming;  othj 
wise  select  a  matching  solid  for  decoration.  For  example,  do  not  tr 
a  striped  dress  with  a  checked  collar;  a  plaid  coat  simply  will  n 
“do”  with  a  print  dress;  a  print  dress  necessitates  a  solid-color  co 
It  is  a  real  faux  pas  to  wear  a  flowered  print  blouse  with  a  striped 
plaid  skirt,  or  to  trim  a  flowered  or  plaid  dress  with  embroidt 
(Fig-  25). 

The  lines  in  the  design  of  the  fabric  should  have  some  relation 
the  lines  in  the  design  of  the  pattern.  Stripes  and  plaids  work 
better  on  straight-line  cuts  where  yokes,  collars,  and  pockets  are  < 
on  the  straight,  not  in  curves.  Round  Peter  Pan  collars,  puffed  slee\ 
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>und  yokes,  very  circular  skirts,  princess  cuts  in  a  plaid  or  check, 
eate  confusing  designs. 


A  B  c  D 


5.  25.  Confusion  results  if  plaids,  stripes,  and  prints  are  combined,  A  and  B. 
ripes  and  checks  do  not  harmonize  with  round  collars.  Lace  and  embroidery 
pear  confusing  on  figured  materials.  C,  the  solid  blouse  is  cut  in  straight  lines 
harmony  with  the  plaid  skirt.  D,  the  feeling  of  curves  is  carried  out  in  both 
)use  and  skirt. 

Selecting  Prints.  With  tables  in  stores  full  of  prints  ranging  from 
e  bizarre,  sprawling,  dramatic  types  through  the  host  of  florals  to 
e  precise  little  all-overs  and  dainty  pin  dots,  how  can  one  be  sure 
a  choice  that  brings  distinction  or  charm  in  dress?  It  is  difficult, 
it  the  various  kinds  can  be  grouped  and  some  underlying  principles 
olved. 

1.  To  judge  design  and  color  in  a  print,  examine  it  from  some  dis- 
nce  and  in  a  large  piece  rather  than  from  a  small  sample  to  see  the 
-ie  effect.  Colors  often  neutralize  each  other  or  blend  together,  pro¬ 
icing  an  entirely  different  hue.  A  red  and  blue  checked  material  at 
en  a  short  distance  had  a  purplish  cast  which  did  not  harmonize 
th  the  pure  red  belt  chosen  for  it  because  the  owner  tried  to  match 
e  small  red  checks  observed  in  a  small  sample.  A  tiny  red  and  white 
int  may  appear  pink — perhaps  too  dainty  for  the  purpose  or  the 
:rson.  The  rhythm  seen  in  a  larger  piece  is  lost  in  a  small  sample. 

2.  Consider  both  the  pattern  and  the  color  in  relation  to  the  age 
the  wearer.  Dainty  florals  or  conventionalized  kindergarten  pat- 
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terns  may  be  good  choices  for  a  preschool  child  but  not  appropriate 
for  a  college  girl  or  older  person.  Geometric  and  abstract  prints  are 
excellent  for  the  active  general  wear  of  college  and  business  girls,  but 
a  little  too  active  and  businesslike  for  older  women  who  will  look- 
better  in  graceful  floral  (but  conventionalized)  designs  and  the  more 
sophisticated  types  of  prints.  The  small,  all-over,  conventionalizec 
print  is  likely  to  appear  drab  and  middle-aged  on  an  older  girl  bu 
just  a  neutral  enough  background  for  a  peppy  young  college  girl. 

3.  The  personality  of  the  wearer  should  influence  choice,  too.  Th' 
athletic  type,  the  sophisticated  type,  and  the  extrovert  do  not  loo 
well  in  dainty  geometric  or  floral  prints,  but  require  stronger,  mor 
abstract,  geometric,  bold,  dramatic  designs.  The  quiet  type  require! 
a  medium-sized  design  in  colors  closely  related.  The  average  activ 
or  athletic  type  of  woman  would  choose  a  medium-sized  print,  bi 
could  use  more  contrast  in  color  and  value  such  as  jade  green  am 
white  stripes  widely  spaced.  The  nervous,’ overactive  type  of  perse 
should  avoid  active  prints— stripes,  checks,  fluttery,  choppy  design 
Too  bold  stripes  would  accent  a  long  masculine  stride.  Polka  dol 
checks,  and  plaids  make  a  confused  design  with  freckles,  bulging  eye 
or  ringlets  in  the  hair. 

4.  The  size  of  the  wearer  proves  more  troublesome  than  other  eh; 
acteristics.  Dainty  or  small  geometric  designs  are  suited  to  dain 
small  figures.  Small  designs  are  suitable  for  both  the  small  and  t  : 
large  person,  but  with  this  difference— that  the  small  person  can  wc  J 
a  small  floral  which  would  only  make  a  large  person  appear  babyi  . 
The  larger  girl  is  likely  to  look  commonplace  or  old  if  she  sele  > 
pin  dots  or  too  small  a  pattern.  A  good  choice  for  her  would  b(  1 
medium  geometric  or  abstract  design  that  gives  a  texture  effect  of  be  / 
or  weight.  She  may  wear  larger  designs  with  rhythmical  lines  if  th  2 
is  no  great  contrast  of  light  and  dark. 

Large,  sprawling,  or  isolated  spots  of  design  are  not  right  for  eit  r 
little  girls  or  big  girls.  Even  if  the  colors  are  right  and  if  the  mo' s 
in  themselves  are  distinctive,  they  are  best  reserved  for  the  dram;  c 
type  and  the  average  or  tall  figure,  sizes  14,  16,  18.  They  are  easlft 
to  use  on  a  dark  or  neutral  background.  In  cutting  the  dress,  be  ds- 
ful  to  have  the  motifs  placed  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  large  woman  or  girl  will  find  a  black  and  white  or  navy  ;d 
white  more  satisfactory  with  a  dark  ground  than  a  white  gro  id 
(page  98). 
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5.  Since  there  are  thousands  of  prints,  we  would  like  the  design 
a  the  one  dress  we  are  now  choosing  to  have  distinction.  This  does 
lot  mean  that  it  should  be  striking  or  showy,  but  that  it  should  suit 
is  in  all  the  particulars  just  outlined,  and  also  be  distinctive  in  itself. 

What  Is  a  Distinctive  Design?  When  loud,  sprawling  florals  have 
>een  fashionable,  an  abstract,  simple  geometric  design  attracts  us,  or 
ice  versa.  But  to  be  new,  different,  or  original  is  not  enough  to  make 
print  distinctive.  Some  characteristics  of  prints  with  distinction  and 
lassie  charm  which  are  neither  dull  nor  ugly  are  listed  here  to  guide 
ou.  Good  taste  in  design  must  spring  from  an  innate  feeling  within 
pu,  but  these  ideas  will  help  you  to  analyze  your  sensations  when 
ou  look  at  prints  (Plates  XVII  and  XVIII  j . 

1.  Good  designs  are  planned  or  organized.  The  units  are  arranged  in  an 
interesting,  not  monotonous,  order  or  plan  and  are  not  apparently 
thrown  about  or  scattered  or  mixed  carelessly. 

2.  The  units  are  discernible,  not  crowded,  blurred,  smeared,  not  too 
sketchy  or  scratchy  in  drawing. 

k.  The  lights  and  darks  are  well  spaced  so  that  the  darks  carry  the  eye 
easily  into  light  and  light  into  dark  without  sudden  changes  or  jerky 
eye  movements.  A  useful  trick  is  to  squint  as  you  study  a  design.  If  too 
many  masses  stand  out  here  and  there,  rhythm  is  lacking.  If  you  were 
making  the  design  yourself,  you  could  remove  some  of  the  spots  or 
rearrange  them  into  better  order  until  the  eye  traveled  smoothly  from 
one  part  of  the  design  to  the  other. 

If  One  clear  but  unusual  color,  with  a  neutral  such  as  white  (gray  or 
black),  is  generally  most  satisfactory,  clean  looking,  orderly,  and 
easily  combined  with  other  fabrics. 

■5.  A  mixture  of  colors  tends  to  be  confusing.  If  more  than  two  colors  are 
used,  one  color  should  predominate  and  another  be  secondary,  but  all 
should  be  harmonious.  Many  ugly  percales  have  such  combinations 
as  orchid  and  henna;  orchid,  turquoise,  and  orange;  old  rose  and 
orange.  Dainty  baby  colors  do  not  combine  well  with  intense  colors. 

§).  Avoid  vague,  indefinite  tones  of  one  color  such  as  blue  or  tan  all  inter- 
I  mingled  in  confusing  patterns. 

|7-  The  individual  units  of  a  design  may  be  quite  simple,  for  example, 
geometric  lines,  circles,  dots,  squares,  triangles,  or  abstract  forms  and 
shapes,  but  to  be  distinctive  they  should  be  arranged  in  some  unusual, 
imaginative,  but  orderly  form  or  consist  of  some  unusual  color  com¬ 
bination.  Even  small  seminaturalistic  floral  patterns  may  be  distinctive 
if  arranged  in  an  orderly  wav  to  form  a  pattern:  naturalistic  shapely 
J  pink  roses  would  be  poor  in  design  sprinkled  hit  or  miss  on  an  unre¬ 
lated  color,  but  the  same  shapely  pink  roses  arranged  in  well-propor¬ 
tioned  stripes  might  be  quaint.  They  might  be  highly  stylized  if 


i.  Definite  rhythm  pleasing  in  green  and  white 
voile.  Well-organized  spacing.  Large  rings  help 
to  break  any  tendency  to  too  much  vibration  in  j 
line  movement.  Too  much  rhythm  might  exist' 
in  a  stiifer  fabric. 


2.  Well-defined  floral  conventionalized  (motif  1 
flat  and  fits  space).  Desirable  vertical  movemen 
in  two  tones  of  dusty  rose  and  white.  No  crowd 
ing  but  close  relation  of  motifs. 


3.  Fair  in  design  quality.  Motifs  imaginative  ai 
flat.  Tendency  to  be  crowded  saved  by  use 
strong  value  contrast  and  clear-cut  edges. 


4.  Small  geometric  figures  arranged  in  strij 
add  interest  without  confusion  or  kindergart 
effect.  More  interesting  than  a  plain  stripe  1 
not  striking  or  unusually  distinctive.  Usable. 


5.  “Craft”-looking  modern  American  design! 
rust,  navy,  and  white  for  dirndls  or  beach  wl 
Simple,  interesting,  conventionalized,  no  cro" 
ing,  rhythmical. 


i\ 
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So-called  “spaced”  designs  if  imaginative,  flat 
character,  and  not  too  strong  in  value  con- 
ists  are  often  distinctive.  Use  care  in  locating 
the  dress  design.  In  coral  and  white  on  gray, 
doesn’t  matter  whether  the  motif  is  a  bird  or 
Iflower,  does  it? 


“Different”  looking.  Abstract  figures,  neat 
Id  orderly,  imaginative  and  gay  in  watermelon 
lik  and  white.  Clean  looking.  Diagonal  ar- 
[lgement  gives  pleasing  rhythm. 


Typical  all-over  geometric  design  in  tie  silk, 
brown,  gold,  ivory  this  fabric  is  ideal  for 
Irtwaist  dress  or  dressing  gown. 


Careful  gradation  of  white,  yellow-orange, 
nge-red,  and  black  give  sufficient  variety  to 
l(Wse  stripes  of  equal  width.  Good  in  scarf, 
use,  or  dirndl  skirt. 


Three  greens — dull  emerald,  jade,  and  lime — 
libined  with  white  in  a  carefully  planned 
jgn — sophisticated  in  feeling.  This  printed 
Id  has  a  more  modern  feeling  than  generally 
lnd  in  a  woven  plaid  gingham. 
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Prints  either  poor  in  design  or  lacking  character 
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1.  Motifs  elementary  and  careless,  crowded 
together,  lack  orderly  arrangement. 


2.  Confusion  due  to  crowding  three  tone 
each  of  brown,  red,  and  blue.  Naturalistic 
(shaded)  effect  gives  undesirable  perspective 


3.  Unharmonious  effect  of  superimposii 
florals  on  geometric.  The  flowers  are  commo 
place,  naturalistic,  and  elementary.  Cole 
orange,  blue,  and  fuchsia  unrelated. 


4.  Too  much  animation  and  rather  hel 
skelter.  The  Indian  wigwam  may  be  amusi 
to  a  child  but  very  boring  otherwise. 


5.  Individual  motifs  show  imagination  but  ) 
many  used  too  close  together  and  in  too  m  f, 
colors — black,  white,  red,  yellow,  blue,  gi  1 
with  no  one  predominating. 


White  background  advances — causing  red 
jwrft  to  stand  out.  Lacks  interest. 


.  Aqua  with  white,  restful  because  less  value 
Intrast  than  in  samples  above.  Rings  more 
t Interesting  than  dots,  yet  less  striking. 


•  •  • 

m  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  ## 
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Prints  either  poor  in  design  or  lacking  character 


Pin  dots  neat  but  lack  character.  At  a  dis- 
Imce  they  appear  as  a  solid  color — common- 
lace.  Especially  poor  in  sleazy  fabric. 


Dots  of  strong  value  contrast  too  close  to¬ 
other  dazzle  the  eyes.  Same  is  true  of  stripes. 


Though  not  distinctive,  better  spacing.  Dark 
^ckground  recedes,  therefore  suitable  for  large 
cures. 
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changed  in  hue  and  arranged  in  diagonal  formation  or  definitely 
rhythmical,  wavy  lines. 

8.  Avoid  small  elementary  designs  like  a  fivc-pctalcd  daisy  and  a  heart- 
shaped  morning-glory  leaf  which  any  child  could  scribble  off.  Rather 
try  to  find  the  flower  and  leaf  drawn  carefully  by  an  artist  with  im¬ 
agination,  yet  with  simplicity.  Native  peasant  designs — precise,  quaint 
little  figures  with  an  unexpected  little  turn — lift  many  small  all-over 
prints  out  of  the  commonplace 

9.  Avoid  pictorial  ideas  treated  in  a  photographic  manner — naturalistic] 
scenes,  flowers,  animals.  Rather  choose  such  ideas  treated  in  a  high! 
abstract,  conventionalized,  or  stylized  manner.  Until  you  arc  more 
certain  of  your  taste,  avoid  flowers,  scenes,  and  other  devices  shaded  tc 
give  perspective;  the  general  effect  should  be  one  of  flatness. 

10.  Multiplicity  of  design  ideas  in  one  fabric  and  combinations  of  unre 
latcd  motifs  make  for  confusion — for  example,  flowers  superimpose^ 
on  a  plaid  background. 

In  selecting  a  plain  color  to  combine  with  a  print,  select  the  prcl 
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dominating  color.  If  you  want  to  pick  up  one  of  the  minor  colors  ii 
the  design  to  use  as  an  accent,  it  is  ordinarily  better  to  use  it  in  linn 
such  as  binding,  piping,  stitching,  or  a  belt  rather  than  in  spots  cJ 
areas  such  as  pockets  and  colors.  For  instance,  white  or  beige  migh 
be  used  for  a  collar,  but  emerald  green  would  be  better  in  a  belt  c 
the  edge  of  a  ruffle 


Text ure,  a  Guide  to  Taste 

Texture  refers  to  the  surface  appearance  of  the  fabric,  plus  i 
characteristic  body  or  hang,  plus  the  feel  of  it.  We  know  how  it  fee| 
even  if  we  don’t  touch  it— it  is  rough  or  smooth,  dull  or  glossy,  S0| 
or  harsh,  stiff  or  pliable,  thick  or  thin.  Other  adjectives  we  use  a 
furry,  hairy,  fuzzy,  crisp,  spongy,  rich,  sturdy,  felted,  cobwebby.  Thej 
characteristics  are  created  by  different  raw  fibers  such  as  cotton 
rayon;  by  yarns  varied  in  size,  ply,  twist,  uniformity  or  lack  of  u 
formity  such  as  fine  crepe  twist  or  loose  bouclc;  by  various  constri 
tions— knitted,  felted,  woven— as  in  net  or  satin;  and  by  their  surfai 
finish  as  in  napped,  starched,  embossed,  mercerized,  glazed,  lacquen 
and  quilted  fabrics. 

Classify  leathers,  fabrics,  and  trimmings  available  this  season  unc 
three  headings:  (1)  rough,  harsh,  heavy,  dull,  durable-lookii 
(2)  medium,  soft,  dull,  (3)  fine,  smooth,  sheer,  shiny.  Materials! 
group  2  are  usable  with  those  in  1  and  3,  but  those  in  1  and  3 
too  unlike  to  be  harmonious,  as  a  rule. 

Would  you  choose,  for  a  light  gray  mesh  dress  in  spectator-sp1 1 


I 

u 


I 


style,  a  yellow  patent  belt  or  a  white  kid?  Aren’t  the  kid  and  m  1 
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11  soft  and  dull,  perhaps  too  much  alike?  Would  not  the  yellow 
;n  add  just  a  little  touch  of  excitement  to  lift  the  dress  out  of  the 
nary? 

1  making  texture  combinations  do  not  combine  extremes,  yet  do 
combine  textures  too  much  alike.  Strive  for  enough  contrast  to 
ire  interest,  but  those  unexpected  differences  should  not  overbal- 
2  the  similarity  of  weight  and  appearance.  In  a  chair,  leather  seems 
t  with  oak,  but  velvet  would  be  too  different.  Pigskin  gloves  seem 
t  with  a  tweed  suit  and  oxfords,  but  too  extreme  in  character  to 
r  with  a  navy  sheer  and  patent  pumps.  Corduroy  and  velveteen 
too  much  alike  to  be  interesting  in  a  combination, 
ilver  and  gold  belong  with  satin,  but  copper  and  brass  would  be 
er  with  tweed  or  crash. 

atin  bands  are  more  effective  on  crepe  than  on  satin. 

Vhth  corduroy,  a  broadcloth  shirt  is  better  than  an  organdy  blouse. 
Vith  a  flannel  suit,  a  velveteen  collar  is  preferable  to  one  of  velvet, 
'he  gradations  of  texture  to  a  certain  extent  indicate  their  adapt- 
ity  for  various  occasions,  ages,  and  personalities.  For  example,  for 
I  usage  and  active  sports  select  heavy,  firm,  coarse,  rough  textures 
a  as  crash  or  denim;  for  general  school  or  housework  use  smoother, 
ler  fabrics  like  percale  or  gingham;  for  street  and  church  select  the 
r,  more  interesting  textures  such  as  crepe  or  moire;  and  for  special 
asions,  such  as  parties  or  weddings,  use  the  finest  textures  such  as 
:  lace,  net,  chiffon,  taffeta,  fine  satin.  Of  course  such  a  classifica- 
i  is  only  general,  but  should  help  to  give  a  “feeling”  of  what  is 
able. 

)ne  of  the  best  ways  to  secure  individuality  in  dress  is  to  study 
cessful  styles  and  analyze  the  reasons  why  they  are  satisfying, 
"ping  samples  and  a  list  of  interesting  color  and  texture  combina- 
is  will  enable  you  to  use  more  advantageously  the  patterns  and 
terials  you  find  for  sale.  An  appreciation  of  the  following  texture 
l  color  combinations  should  help  you  to  select  accessories  with 
iter  discrimination.  Why  are  they  good?  How  could  they  be  im- 
ved  or  adapted? 

iy  corduroy  with  Indian  silver  buttons, 
l  camel’s  hair  coat  with  tortoise  shell  buttons. 

;on  jersey  and  gold  kid. 
e  suede  belt  and  violets  on  gray  chiffon. 

low  checked  gingham,  rust  patent  belt,  amber  plastic  buttons, 
lite  sharkskin  with  patent  leather  belt  and  buttons. 
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White  pique  dress  with  patent  pumps,  jet  buttons,  natural  leghorn  hat 
with  grosgram  or  field  flowers  (but  not  roses). 

Gray  bolero  suit  with  natural  chamois  gloves,  yellow  blouse;  natural  straw 
sailor,  tricolor  band  of  blue-violet,  fuchsia,  and  turquoise. 

Black  corduroy  skirt,  green  tweed  jacket  with  accents  of  yellow  and  yellow- 
orange. 

Navy-blue  wool  jersey  dress,  white  pique  collar,  white  fabric  short  gloves; 
natural  straw  or  red  felt  hat. 

4.  Actual  Planning  of  the  Wardrobe 

The  object  in  planning  a  wardrobe  is  to  provide  for  each  type  of 
occasion  a  complete  costume,  becoming  to  you,  appropriate,  and  with 
all  the  parts  harmonious.  This  does  not  mean  necessarily  a  different] 
costume  for  each  type  of  occasion.  When  an  outfit  fills  these  require¬ 
ments  you  might  call  it  an  ensemble  (ahn-sahm'  bl) . 

How  long  ahead  and  how  much  in  detail  should  a  plan  be  made”] 
A  good  method  is  to  make  a  general  plan  for  such  major  expend! 
tures  as  a  fur  coat  or  a  three-piece  suit  over  a  three-year  period  an 
a  detailed  plan  for  only  one  season  at  a  time. 

One  way  to  learn  is  to  benefit  by  your  mistakes  and  failures,  buj 
that  is  a  slow  and  expensive  method  of  educating  yourself.  Why  no! 
profit  by  the  mistakes  and  successes  of  other  people  and  the  criticism] 
of  your  instructors,  and  learn  to  apply  the  following  principles? 

Principles  of  Wardrobe  Building 

Color  Scheme.  Plan  a  basic  color  scheme  (see  page  100).  It  muj 
be  becoming,  practical,  and  available  on  the  market.  Select  solid  colo! 
for  the  backbone  of  your  wardrobe. 

The  Basic  Dress.  Have  a  basic  dress  and  use  different  accessories 
create  interesting  changes  (Figs.  11  and  13).  For  fall  or  winter  choo| 
black,  navy,  or  brown  wool  or  crepe  in  solid  color,  never  a  print.  F 
spring  and  summer  you  can  use  the  same  plan  with  aqua,  gray,  beq 
gold,  natural,  and  white.  If  you  sew  well,  you  can  make  your  ba| 
dress  yourself.  It  must  be  fitted  perfectly,  but  not  tight,  and  mil 
have  lines  that  flatter  you.  The  silhouette  should  not  be  extreme  b 
should  follow  the  mode.  This  dress  should  be  simple  but  should  h? 
some  interesting  detail  of  seaming  or  a  beautiful  texture,  so  that 
is  not  plain,  severe,  or  commonplace.  It  should  be  one-piece,  the  s1 
type,  not  as  tailored  as  the  shirtwaist  style  or  as  casual  as  the  dirill 
style.  It  should  have  rather  plain  sleeves  and  a  natural  neckline,*) 
that  the  garment  makes  a  good  background  for  jewelry  and  other 
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ssories.  A  peplum,  belt,  and  jacket  of  the  same  material  may  be 
ditions  to  the  usual  accessories  ,  of  sashes,  scarves,  or  collar  and  cuff 
ts  in  contrasting  color  and  fabric.  A  dress  is  not  basic  if  it  has 
wed-on  trimming,  but  on  a  basic  dress  you  might  tack  a  fresh  collar, 
(monogram,  or  even  a  pocket  for  temporary  wear. 

The  basic  dress  is  the  backbone  of  your  dress-up  wardrobe.  A  good 
it  may  be  the  basic  piece  of  your  school  or  business  wardrobe.  A 
ack  dinner  dress  may  be  basic  if  you  attend  many  evening  functions. 
Fewer  Garments.  Have  fewer  garments.  Select  with  greater  care  so 
at  each  garment  is  suitable  to  you,  wearable  practically  all  the  year 
und,  except  for  the  coldest  or  warmest  days,  and  appropriate  for 
ny  different  occasions. 

The  secret  is  to  choose  classics  in  coats,  suits,  and  simple  dresses, 
classic  is  conservative,  not  dated,  in  style  and  is  basically  fine  in  de- 
n,  fabric,  and  workmanship.  For  example,  a  straight  or  semifitted 
liarless  coat  is  a  good  all-purpose  style  of  coat.  A  good  choice  of 
oe  would  be  simple  pumps  with  medium  heels  as  a  compromise 
tween  dressy  pumps  and  sport  oxfords  (Fig.  26,  B).  Simple,  casual 
jjdes  of  the  spectator-sport  type  are  usually  suitable  for  more  than 
e  activity.  Casual  does  not  mean  careless.  Classic  styles  will  last 
ough  four  years  of  college  and  even  carry  over  into  business  life, 
ey  may  be  your  “best  bib  and  tucker7’  for  a  year  or  two  with  your 
st  accessories  and  yet  suitable  for  school  or  business  later.  Hunt 
idiously  for  such  items  as  these. 


26.  A  and  B,  classic  shoe  styles  for  college  girls.  C,  has  good  support  in  the 
jl  and  sole.  It  is  somewhat  overdecorated  and  more  suitable  in  style  for  an  older 
liness  woman.  D,  better  in  design  than  F,  but  both  D  and  F  lack  support, 
imitation  leather  trim.  The  high  heels  of  D,  E,  and  F  are  especially  bad  for 
mp  legs,  for  walking,  or  general  wear. 

'Uy  some  clothes  that  can  be  worn  for  more  than  one  season,  such 
|a  medium-weight  coat,  a  suit  without  fur,  a  felt  instead  of  a  straw 
a  small  hat  in  place  of  a  large  sailor,  an  evening  skirt  of  black  crepe 
>lace  of  velvet.  Three-quarter  sleeves  may  be  worn  more  times  and 
Ices  than  cap  sleeves.  Prints  are  “good77  only  in  spring  and  summer. 
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Then,  when  you  select  supplements  and  accessories,  which  are  les 
expensive,  you  may  choose  the  seasonal,  the  gay,  or  the  less  durablJ 
items  to  appease  your  craving  for  variety.  “Dress  up”  your  classic  suil 
with  a  frilly  blouse  or  “dress  it  down”  with  tailored  touches. 

Learn  to  recognize  the  status  of  a  fashion.  A  style  should  be  in  goo* 
fashion  for  you  at  least  three  years.  If  you  buy  a  style  at  full  pric| 
when  it  is  coming  in,  it  will  bring  you  more  satisfaction  and  vahif 
than  if  you  pay  half  price  for  it  when  it  is  going  out.  You  won’t  weJJ 
it  when  it’s  out  of  fashion— either  you  will  give  it  away  or  it  wil 
remain  pushed  back  in  your  closet  unused.  When  puffed  sleeves  ha^ 
ceased  to  be  in  fashion,  don’t  buy  or  make  any  more  dresses  in  thll 
stvle.  Learn  to  discriminate  between  a  fad  and  a  classic.  Learn  d 
adapt  the  fashion  in  a  practical  way  to  yourself  and  your  needs. 

Good  Quality.  Buy  as  good  quality  as  you  can  afford— especialH 
stress  quality  before  quantity.  For  example,  one  sweater  well  made  *  j 
100%  wool  at  $7.00  is  cheaper  in  the  long  run  than  two  part-wO' 
loosely  constructed,  fancy  types  at  $3.00  each.  A  dress  at  $29.00  v} 
wear  three  times  as  long  as  one  at  $1 3.00— provided  you  have  shopp  1 
for  details  and  quality  of  fabric — and  you  will  get  more  than  thi ' 
times  the  satisfaction.  We  don’t  mean  that  the  most  expensive  artic  > 
are  the  best,  do  we?  The  best  underslip  available  for  $1.98  will  pr<  - 
ably  outwear  three  of  the  best  you  can  find  for  $1.00,  but  if  you  2 
a  poor  shopper,  you  might  come  home  with  a  $1.98  slip  not  half  d 
durable  and  suitable  as  the  one  a  good  shopper  found  for  $1  ). 
A  blouse  you  have  made  yourself  for  70  cents  may  outwear  a  rea  1- 
made  that  cost  $2.70.  On  the  other  hand,  your  homemade  blouse  1  y 
not  make  you  very  happy  because  it  lacks  style.  It  may  lack  style  2- 
cause  you  don’t  sew  very  neatly,  because  the  sleeves  are  puekerec  n 
the  armhole,  or  because  it  is  poorly  fitted,  or  because  you  have  k  n- 
dered  it  carelessly;  the  ready-made  one  must  always  be  dry-cleai  d, 
but  it  stays  fresh-looking  longer  and  you  always  feel  right  in  it.  C  e-T 
fully  weigh  all  these  considerations  in  connection  with  qualitv.  ,  J 

To  save  money  so  that  you  can  afford  to  buy  quality,  try  to  id 
designs  that  require  minimum  yardage.  Of  course  you  should  not  ic- 
rifice  usefulness  and  fit  to  the  extent  that  you  come  out  with  a  skilpv 
style.  But  simplicity  of  design  will  always  make  for  good  taste,  nd 
the  saving  in  yardage  will  balance  increased  cost  in  material. 

Expensive  Garments  Come  First.  Buy,  or  at  least  plan,  the  mo:  ex- 
pensive  things  first;  then  plan  the  rest  of  your  wardrobe  around  t  m. 
Plan  your  coat  before  your  dresses  (Fig.  12).  Then  select  shoes  fit 
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.le  coat  in  both  color  and  style.  The  type  and  design  of  both  coat 
nd  shoes  must  be  carefully  planned.  If  you  have  only  one  coat  it 
aust  be  not  too  dressy  nor  too  much  on  the  sports  order.  But  even 
you  have  a  dress  coat  and  a  sport  coat,  it  is  better  to  have  them 
lated  in  color  so  that  some  of  the  accessories  and  dresses  can  be 
orn  with  either.  For  example,  a  green  dress  coat  and  a  tan  or  brown 
f>ort  coat  make  a  better  combination  than  would  a  black  dress 
at  and  a  brown  sport  coat  for  a  college  girl  addicted  to  brown  shoes, 
fveeds,  and  sweaters.  Don’t  buy  your  hat  and  gloves  before  your  dress, 
fter  your  plan  is  made,  you  may  wait  for  the  December  reduction 
a  coats  and  still  be  reasonably  safe  in  getting  your  dresses  earlier 
the  fall.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  buy  purse  and  shoes  the  same  season 
you  want  browns  or  tans,  as  the  next  season  usually  finds  a  new 
ade  in  vogue  which  makes  your  older  article  appear  either  shabby 
unharmonious.  It  is  always  a  good  idea  to  rotate  major  expenses, 
(fon’t  plan  to  buy  a  good  winter  coat,  a  spring  coat,  and  a  suit  the 
me  year. 

Provide  for  Changes.  Have  enough  clothes  to  provide  a  change— 
thes  wear  longer  if  they  have  a  resting  period.  The  most  expensive 
rment  will  soon  look  shabby  if  it  isn’t  kept  pressed  and  clean  and 
lowed  to  rest.  In  resting,  the  wrinkles  come  out  and  it  regains  its 
-resiliency  and  elasticity.  Girdles  and  shoes  not  only  wear  better 
it  are  more  comfortable  after  a  rest. 

I  For  warmer  climates  you  will  need  a  fair  supply  of  washable  gar- 
[ents  in  order  to  keep  fresh-looking.  Going  about  on  summer  days 
dark  crepes  and  a  few  so-called  better  dresses  that  call  for  dry- 
waning  is  neither  an  economy  nor  good  taste.  On  a  limited  budget 
|u  will  have  to  have  several  inexpensive  wash  dresses— but  let  them 
as  durable,  neat,  and  launderable  as  possible.  Even  though  not 
*h  style,  they  can  be  becoming,  fit  well,  and  be  in  style.  Freshness 
Ian  essential.  How  many  changes  of  underwear  and  hose  to  provide 
Ipends  on  laundering  conditions,  but  the  modern  girl  who  washes 
jt  her  undies  daily  doesn’t  need  a  "dozen  of  everything.”  Try  three. 
[Balance  among  the  various  groups  of  your  wardrobe  is  practical 
Id  good  taste.  No  one  admires  the  girl  who  spends  too  much  on  eve- 
pg  dresses,  yet  has  soiled  underwear  and  goes  around  in  sloppy 
wryday  clothes  and  run-down  shoes. 

[Interchangeable  Items.  Select  garments  in  colors  and  style  that  are 
jierchangeable.  Three-color  outfits,  such  as  brown,  green,  and  gold 
coral,  black,  and  beige,  are  most  versatile.  Buy  some  and  make  some. 
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Jackets,  weskits,  blouses,  sweaters,  skirts,  and  slacks  can  be  traded 


about.  Every  fashion  magazine  and  every  college  shop  features  these 
“go-togethers,”  separates,  and  convertibles.  But  in  striving  for  such 
effects,  be  sure  that  the  results  are  not  theatrical,  impractical  mixtures 
or  just  an  added  expense.  Beware  of  high-powered  salesmanship  that 
persuades  you  to  buy  two  separates  that  aren’t  as  good  as  one  real 
suit  in  your  wardrobe. 

One  girl  started  out  with  a  black  and  white  checked  wool  suit  and 
tailored  white  blouse.  In  the  fall,  she  purchased  a  black  drawstring 
blouse  with  long  full  sleeves  and  a  separate  black  crepe  skirt  whicl 
she  wore  together  generally  during  the  fall  for  dress.  On  a  few  occa 
sions  she  wore  the  skirt  with  the  white  blouse  and  checked  jacket 
Early  in  the  spring,  she  added  a  short  emerald-green  box  jacket  whic 
could  be  worn  with  either  skirt  and  either  blouse.  She  had  a  sma 
black  felt  sailor  for  year-round  wear  and  a  panama  cloche  with  blac 
grosgrain  band  for  spring.  During  that  spring  she  had  twelve  possibl 
costumes,  not  counting  the  hat  or  other  accessory  accents.  A  ski 
and  sweater  of  contrasting  colors  added  the  next  fall  secured  anothc 
complete  set  of  changes. 

Good  Accessories.  Accessories  such  as  shoes,  hat,  purse,  and  jewel 
need  not  be  many  but  should  be  the  best  quality  you  can  find  fi, 
your  money.  Adrian  says,  ‘The  greatest  fashion  weakness  of  tl|| 
American  woman  is  to  over-accessorize.”  Good  accessories  should  1 
individual  and  interesting,  even  gay,  but  of  such  style  that  you  cr<\ 
wear  them  for  several  seasons  and  with  several  costumes.  They  shouj 
not  be  tawdry,  flimsy,  or  cheap  looking.  Smartly  dressed  women,  (| 
reer  girls,  and  professional  women,  find  it  advisable  to  spend  m 
for  hat,  shoes,  and  purse  than  for  a  dress.  A  college  girl  is  proba 
wiser  to  spend  more  for  shoes  than  for  a  dress,  but  she  doesn’t  nei 
to  spend  as  much  on  a  hat  (Fig.  26).  She  has  fewer  occasions  j 
gloves  and  purse — they  needn’t  be  expensive  but  should  be  clasj 
and  simple  and  not  cheap  looking  (Fig.  27).  Generally,  however,  cl 
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fig.  27.  A  classic  pull-on,  A,  is  a  better  choice  than  glove  C  which  has  fin 


too  pointed  to  fit  well  and  is  overdecorated.  The  shortie,  B,  is  right  for  si 
and  general  school  wear.  It  is  recommended  for  suits;  and,  currently,  for  info 
short  sleeved  dresses,  but  better  without  outsewn  seams. 
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ge  girls  don’t  pay  enough  or  give  enough  attention  to  their  hats, 
hey  need  to  be  more  particular  in  securing  better  quality,  better  lines 
the  shape,  and  less  trimming.  They  need  to  be  concerned  with 
taring  them  with  style  (see  page  177). 

Coarse,  fraying  lace  and  embroidery,  brassy  “junk”  jewelry,  low- 
ade  or  imitation  fur,  alligator,  patent,  and  suede  not  only  give  an 

|’"cial,  cheap,  insincere  appearance  but  soon  wear  out  and  thus 
xpensive  in  the  long  run.  A  cheap  fur  coat  or  a  coat  with  a  cheap 
ollar  is  not  as  good  an  investment  as  a  good  cloth  coat, 
allege  girls,  unlike  career  girls,  can  seldom  afford  ten-dollar  lapel 
and  four-dollar  gloves.  But  too  often  they  buy  several  pieces 
1  for  the  same  money  they  might  purchase  one  really  good  article, 
est  silver  and  semiprecious  stones  are  far  more  appropriate  and 
ys  better  taste  than  fake  jewels.  For  daytime,  opaque  stones  such 
irquoise,  carnelian,  or  jade  are  not  only  more  appropriate  but  far 
sostlv  than  brilliant  gems,  and  they  are  quite  suitable  for  evening 
as  well. 

iriety  in  the  Wardrobe.  Don’t  invest  in  costume  “repeats.”  By 
we  mean  that  if  your  good  dress  last  year  was  a  chartreuse,  even 
gh  evervone  raves  over  how  becoming  it  is  on  you,  your  wardrobe 
seem  to  have  more  variety  both  to  you  and  to  your  friends  if  this 
your  big  purchase  is  of  some  other  color.  Change  to  a  black  or 
or  coral— whatever  fits  best  with  your  other  clothes.  If  you  al- 
y  have  a  useful  tweed  suit,  perhaps  a  gabardine  or  a  black  faille 
d  be  a  good  choice  for  the  new  suit.  Perhaps  you  should  change 
"0  a  softer  or  more  dressy  type  of  suit.  A  printed  crepe  dress  this 
lg  is  a  very  practical  addition  to  a  wardrobe,  but  two  prints  will 
make  you  twice  as  happy.  If  you  have  a  beige  and  blue  plaid 
,  don’t  buy  another  plaid  in  these  colors.  Plan  for  variety  in  your 
se  wardrobe.  If  you  already  have  several  white  blouses,  choose 
new  blouse  in  a  color;  if  it  must  be  white,  have  it  a  softer  type. 
la  king  Clothes  Last.  Buy  things  that  will  keep  that  new  look  for 
rg  time — that  won’t  fade,  shrink,  or  wrinkle  easily.  Take  excellent 
of  your  prized  possessions.  Don’t  wear  your  good  clothes  on  a 
ic,  to  a  lab,  or  when  you  flop  down  for  a  nap.  Have  play  clothes, 
ire-time  clothes,  and  even  protective  aprons  to  save  your  better 
lents.  They  cost  less.  How  can  you  break  that  habit  of  misplacing 
es? 

eturns  on  Your  Investment.  Learn  to  invest  your  money  in  terms 
stums  to  be  received.  Poor  investments  would  be  a  single  pair  of 
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hose  unmatched  in  color  with  other  pairs,  a  cheap  “permanent,” 


high-priced  dance  slippers,  shoes  too  short  for  you,  a  shoddy  wool  skirt 
that  will  wrinkle  or  sit  out  in  a  few  weeks,  a  dress  that  will  fade,  shrink, 
or  stretch  after  a  few  wearings.  Good  investments  might  be  rubbers,  a 
raincoat,  a  classic  sweater,  a  pair  of  capeskin  gloves,  a  girdle. 

Estimate  the  cost  per  wearing.  If  you  wear  a  $40  suit  four  times 
week  for  five  months  each  of  two  years,  or  a  total  of  180  times,  it  is 
costing  you  25  cents  a  wearing.  If  you  wear  a  $10  evening  dress  ten 
times,  it  is  costing  you  $1.00  an  evening.  It  is  wiser  for  a  college  girl 
to  pay  more  for  a  suit  than  an  evening  gown.  But  a  concert  singer 
might  be  justified  in  paying  more  for  an  evening  dress.  The  average 
college  girl  doesn’t  pay  $40  for  a  suit,  but  perhaps  it  would  be  better 
economy  than  a  $20  suit.  Pay  more  for  garments  receiving  hard  wear 
and  less  for  articles  worn  on  fewer  occasions.  It  is  false  economy  to 
buy  in  haste  any  garment  for  some  particular  occasion  such  as 
special  party  tonight  and  then  be  sorry  tomorrow.  Don’t  buy  the  firsfj 
thing  you  fall  in  love  with;  shop  around.  Then  don’t  buy  unless  yoiki 
had  planned  it  to  fill  a  real  need  and  a  long-felt  desire.  Otherwisellf 
you’ll  end  up  with  a  “white  elephant.”  ||li 
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fig.  28.  Try  all  accessories  together  with  a  costume  because  slight 
shape,  color  and  size,  make  or  destroy  that  “smooth"  look  of  refinement,  restra 
elegance.  At  first  glance  A  and  B  are  not  so  bad  but  C  is  so  much  better.  W 
What  kind  of  bag  would  you  recommend  for  C? 


Before  buying,  try  things  together— in  the  store  if  possible.  Wear 
dress  when  you  are  trying  on  hats  to  wear  with  it.  Don’t  think 
can  remember  the  right  shade  of  blue.  Be  prepared  to  pay  more 
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ie  “return”  privilege  if  you  have  to  take  articles  home  for  trying  on. 
ut  be  sure  the  color  and  the  lines  are  right  for  all  the  articles  to  be 
orn  together  (Fig.  28).  Each  thing  may  be  satisfactory  in  itself,  but 
is  the  total  effect  that  counts. 

The  Importance  of  a  Plan.  Have  a  plan  for  your  entire  wardrobe 
sed  on  these  principles.  A  written  plan  enables  you  to  see  the  whole 
oblem  and  secure  harmony.  Plan  your  clothes  by  the  season  based 

I  what  you  had  left  over  from  last  year  and  on  what  you  will  be 
>ing.  Write  down  the  kind,  number,  and  color  of  garments  you  are 
re  you  will  need,  then  those  you’d  like  to  have.  Have  at  least  one 
mplete  outfit  for  each  of  the  majQr  occasions  or  activities  of  your 
il  life. 

Check  to  see  that  your  plan  provides  tailored  durable  foundation 
rments  and  underwear  and  other  necessities.  Check  your  plan  to 
?  that  it  follows  the  recommendations  resulting  from  your  sel f- 
alysis.  Estimate  the  cost  of  your  plans.  Work  and  rework  your  plan 
until  you  know  fairly  well  how  much  you  can  afford  to  pay  for  a 
at,  hat,  or  dress. 

Then  shop  to  find  the  garment  in  question  for  the  amount  of  money 

II  have  allowed  (see  Chapters  4  and  5).  It  isn’t  easy,  though. 
)n’t  linger  long  looking  at  garments  entirely  out  of  your  reach,  but 

ill  don’t  shun  them.  After  looking  at  a  better  garment,  you  may 
tide  to  buy  it  and  do  without  something  else  (but  weigh  this  care- 
lly).  To  observe  better  merchandise  may  give  you  a  suggestion  for 
r|ering  a  lower  priced  garment.  If  you  still  cannot  find  what  you 
lnned,  perhaps  you  can  wait.  Perhaps  you  can  earn  some  more 
tney  to  buy  it.  Perhaps  you  can  make  it  yourself.  Look  over  your 
Irdrobe  again.  What  can  be  made  over? 

/terhaps  you  must  revise  your  plans.  But  you  always  get  more  satis- 
Ition  if  you  have  a  well-considered  money  plan  and  if  you  shop 
lund  until  you  can  find  about  what  you  had  in  mind  at  the  price 
lir  plan  allowed. 

5  '1  Can  You  Afford  It? 
rlSane  Financial  Policy 

It  is  wise  to  realize  that  an  extravagant  use  of  money  in  college  re- 
! its  in  an  extravagant,  thoughtless,  selfish  woman.  We  wouldn’t  ex¬ 
it  her  to  make  a  very  happy  marriage.  On  the  other  hand,  no  one 
lints  to  be  a  tightwad,  a  sponger,  or  a  gold  digger.  You  can  be  gen- 
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erous  without  being  extravagant,  and  you  should  carry  your  weight 
in  whatever  group  you  find  yourself.  If  the  girls  in  your  group  are 
spending  more  than  you  can  afford  in  some  ways,  be  frank  with  them 
and  they  will  respect  your  reason.  If  they  are  spending  on  a  level  you 
cannot  maintain,  find  another  group.  The  intelligent,  honest  girl  who 
is  worthy  of  and  capable  of  profiting  from  a  college  education  could 
not  enjoy  a  lavish  wardrobe  too  far  beyond  her  family’s  means.  On 
the  other  hand,  students  sometimes  fail  to  get  the  most  out  of  college 
life  because  of  too  drastic  financial  limitations.  In  addition  to  toler 
ance,  understanding,  and  professional  training,  families  expect  their 
daughters  to  acquire  manners  and  poise,  and  to  improve  in  appearance 
by  spending  an  adequate  amount.  You  are  being  trained  to  earn,  and| 
it  is  equally  vital  that  you  be  trained  to  spend.  You  need  enough  fund;, 
to  be  free  of  worry  and  to  enable  you  to  take  advantage  of  cultural 
and  social  opportunities  which  are  cheaper  in  college  life  than  in  an] 
other  environment.  The  money  spent  on  a  college  education  is  wastes 
if  you  acquire  only  college  credits  and  a  diploma.  Do  you  agree? 

If  you  are  finding  expenses  higher  than  your  income,  it  may  be  wisj 
to  drop  one  course  in  order  to  find  work  to  bring  in  extra  incom 
If  you  are  near  the  end  of  your  college  career,  it  is  often  sensible  t| 
arrange  for  a  loan.  If  you  are  very  limited  in  funds,  it  may  be  wise] 
to  drop  out  of  college  for  a  year  or  two  to  reinforce  your  bank  a 
count.  Such  experience  will  give  you  poise,  practice  in  handlir 
money,  and  the  ability  to  accomplish  things  more  efficiently.  T1 
following  year  at  college  will  be  easy  both  academically  and  financiall 

Whatever  experiences  you  have  in  college,  aren’t  you  glad  you  can [ 
aren’t  you  appreciating  all  that  your  family  has  done  to  send  you,  ai 
aren’t  you  resolving  to  do  as  well  or  better  for  your  own  children? 

Although  12%  to  15%  of  the  total  family  income  was  once  cons 
ered  a  wise  proportion  for  clothing,  during  the  1930’s  and  1940’s  d 
to  financial  depression  and  the  war,  this  allowance  was  reduced 
around  10%.  What  does  this  mean  in  your  own  family?  It  may  me 
that  you  will  have  less  than  $100  for  clothes  for  an  entire  year,  oi 
may  mean  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the  family  income  is  really  essj 
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Most  families  have  saved  over  a  period  of  years  to  set  aside  fir  > 
with  which  to  educate  their  children.  Otherwise,  you  can  see  tl  , 
even  though  you  are  the  only  child,  the  normal  allowance  for  clc 
ing  is  not  adequate  to  provide  an  elaborate  wardrobe.  The  family  d 
come  or  your  own  income  is  a  personal  affair  generally  not  to  be  p-: 
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jssed  outside  the  home.  But  it  certainly  is  important  to  know  about 
ow  much  is  going  to  be  available  for  a  definite  period.  And  it  would 
s  most  selfish  to  waste  the  money  it  took  your  family  so  long  to  save, 
ou  should  try  to  get  as  many  real  values  for  each  dollar  as  possible. 
A  young  person  who  has  a  definite  allowance,  rather  than  a  free 
lecking  account  or  free  money  irregularly  doled  out,  has  many  ad- 
intages.  Such  a  plan  may  not  be  practical  for  farm  families  or  others 
here  the  income  is  not  a  steady  one.  Families  should  arrive  at  the 
nount  to  be  allowed  by  discussion  of  needs,  spending  habits,  and 
evious  records.  Keeping  a  classified  expense  account  will  help  you 
*ure  out  a  suitable  amount  and  enable  you  to  gain  more  from  your 
ending.  It  may  convince  your  family  that  you  are  reliable  enough 
be  trusted  with  a  fair  allowance. 

True  economy  does  not  mean  doing  without  or  buying  the  lowest 
fliced  article,  but  it  does  mean  well-considered  spending  to  secure 
od  values  and  the  intelligent  use  of  your  purchases.  Extravagance  is 
ying  things  you  want  before  things  you  need,  buying  things  you 
Jnnot  afford,  or  being  careless  with  your  belongings.  It  ends  in  dis- 
er  and  is  never  good  taste.  It  is  unwise  to  spend  large  sums  to  “keep 
”  with  girls  whose  families  have  unlimited  financial  resources.  It  is 
tter  to  join  a  sorority  or  club  of  girls  from  families  who  have  re- 
rces  and  backgrounds  similar  to  your  own.  Perhaps  it  is  better  not 
join  a  social  club  at  all  but  to  belong  to  professional  organizations. 
0  not  fritter  away  your  time  and  your  parents'  money  because 
follow  the  pace  set  by  some  college  friend  who  has  no  other 
(llndards.  She  can  still  be  your  friend,  if  she  is  worth  it,  even  though 
manage  your  time  and  money  more  efficiently  than  she  does, 
ur  standard  of  living  is  dependent  more  on  how  to  use  your  income 
n  on  how  much  your  income  is. 

ifferent  colleges  have  different  clothing  standards,  and  each  college 
I?  within  its  society  many  different  kinds  of  groups.  You  must  adapt 
irself  and  your  assets  to  the  standards  of  the  group  in  which  you 
or  aspire  to  be.  It  is  entirely  possible  by  wise  planning  and  spend- 
\  to  maintain  a  standard  of  dress  socially  acceptable  in  the  average 
lege  on  a  clothing  allowance  half  as  large  as  what  the  average  girl 
s  spend.  One  girl  planned  a  year's  wardrobe  on  $150,  another  on 
0,  and  when  the  two  girls  stood  side  by  side  at  a  tea,  in  school,  or 
dance,  they  were  equally  attractive,  but  both  required  a  good  many 
q  Jra  hours  of  planning  and  sewing  to  achieve  the  results.  The  differ- 
'e  lay  in  the  number  of  outfits  each  possessed  and  the  inherent 
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quality  which  enabled  some  outfits  to  last  longer.  Incidentally,  it  is 
generally  considered  wise  not  to  spend  more  than  50%  of  your  cloth¬ 
ing  allowance  on  outer  clothes,  including  coats,  so  that  you  will  have 
enough  for  the  right  shoes  and  other  accessories. 

While  $250  is  frequently  regarded  as  the  average  amount  spent  on 
a  college  girl’s  wardrobe  for  a  year,  many  girls  can  afford  to  and  doj 
spend  $750.  Perhaps  this  amount  should  include  items  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Many  others  do  not  spend  $750  for  their  total  annual  college 
expenses.  What  amount  at  the  present  time  is  required  to  secure  anj 
attractive,  efficient  wardrobe  in  which  any  girl  can  feel  confident  that 
she  is  ready  for  any  normal  activity  on  your  campus? 

A  career  girl  may  be  justified  in  spending  as  much  as  20%  of  her 
first  year’s  income  on  clothing  and  upkeep  in  getting  a  start  in  heil 
profession.  Some  expenditures  should  be  looked  upon  as  an  invest] 
ment  or  as  professional  advancement,  however.  In  ordinary  times  12^1 
is  considered  ample.  In  wartime  10%  was  about  all  that  could  be  alj 
lowed  for  clothes  considering  other  costs  of  living,  taxes,  and  purchasij 
of  war  bonds. 


Money  Management 

Are  you  the  girl  who  always  has  a  little  extra  cash  ready  for  som 
emergency  or  are  you  the  girl  who  has  to  borrow  to  get  through  th, 
month?  What  emergencies  may  occur?  Well,  there  are  many— yd 
may  be  called  home  suddenly,  you  may  need  to  buy  a  book  for 
important  term  paper,  your  hot-water  bottle  may  develop  a  leak,  (| 
the  rest  of  the  girls  may  be  taking  up  a  collection  for  the  nurse 
school  or  the  Red  Cross.  It  is  a  good  idea  always  to  have  5%  to  10 
of  your  monthly  income  saved  back. 

There  are  other  kinds  of  savings  that  you  may  need  to  consider 
first,  you  probably  should  carry  a  small  insurance  policy  both  as 
protection  to  your  family  and  as  a  possible  security  for  future  borro 
ing.  Besides,  the  cost  on  a  $1000  policy  is  lower  when  you  are  eigli 
een  than  when  you  are  twenty-two.  Remember  that  $18.75  inves! 
in  government  bonds  will  be  worth  $25  in  ten  years. 

The  savings  habit  is  necessary  if  you  wish  to  accumulate  a  lit 
nest  egg  for  an  Easter  suit  or  a  wonderful  evening  dress.  But  the  m 
advantage  lies  in  the  habit.  Financial  self-discipline  now  will  make  i  | 
a  regular  financier  when  you  eventually  earn  a  salary  or  manage  y* 
husband’s  income.  You  really  aren’t  old  enough  or  capable  enoi 
to  marry  until  you  have  proved  yourself  a  good  manager  of  the  mo  ] 
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iu  spend  now.  Your  resolutions  to  save  are  often  pitifully  wrecked 
ncause: 

You  do  not  have  a  plan  that  will  work. 

You  go  back  to  your  parents  for  more  cash  when  it  runs  low  instead  of 
sticking  it  out  and  suffering  the  consequences  of  your  overspending. 
You  shop  carelessly — pay  more  than  you  should,  buy  more  than  you 
need,  and  let  other  people  influence  you  unduly.  You  charge  it  when 
perhaps  you  should  do  without. 

You  don’t  earn  anything  and  hence  have  little  idea  of  the  value  of 
money — how  hard  it  is  to  get,  how  easy  it  is  to  spend,  how  much  it  can 
buy. 

Keeping  accounts  is  a  vital  part  of  money  management,  but  only  a 
rt  of  the  job.  Good  management  implies  ( i )  a  plan  or  budget, 
)  account  keeping,  and  (3)  checking.  This  means  that  you  must 
dit  the  books,  that  is,  determine  whether  the  expenditures  brought 
2  expected  satisfaction  or  fulfilled  their  purpose.  The  crowning  re- 
t  is  that  you  can  evolve  a  new  and  better  plan  for  spending  in  the 
:ure.  Your  financial  problems  finally  settle  down  into  a  pattern  so 
it  you  know  about  how  much  you  can  spend  at  any  time  and  for 
tat.  Then  keeping  very  close  accounts  would  be  unnecessary.  You 

I  be  better  able  to  help  others  plan  intelligently  and  to  adjust  your- 
f  to  new  financial  situations  as  they  come  along. 

HOME  AND  OUTCOME 

fori  will  enjoy  your  account-keeping  because  it  will  show  you  now, 
well  as  later,  just  how  many  wonderful  things  you  have  obtained 
your  money.  The  outcome  will  be  more  satisfying. 

Kfter  keeping  accounts  for  awhile  you  will  discover  leaks  and  be 
e  to  revise  your  spending.  You  should  be  able  to  make  a  better 
n  for  the  future.  When  you  make  a  plan  which  is  a  proposed  way 
spending  in  the  future,  you  may  dignify  it  by  the  name  of  a  budget 
[id' jet— the  first  syllable  as  bud,  not  as  boo  in  boom).  There  are 
lily  budgets,  college  girl  budgets,  clothing  budgets  for  individuals, 

II  budgets  for  clubs.  You  can  become  expert  in  planning  these  by 
Idually  working  into  it. 

Remember  that  a  budget  is  a  plan  for  the  future.  Keeping  a  list  of 
I  items  you  are  spending  your  money  for  now  is  "keeping  accounts” 
lot  making  a  budget  or  living  on  a  budget. 

Kfter  a  year  in  college  you  will  know  better  what  sort  of  expenses 
1  be  coming  up  next  year.  You  will  have  a  good  investment  already 
Ide  in  equipment.  You  will  have  learned  to  sew  and  to  shop  a  little. 
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You  will  know  whether  you  can  afford  $1  or  $10  per  week  in  odds  and 
ends.  You  will  have  a  wardrobe  plan  which  indicates  when  major  out 
lays  will  be  necessary.  You  can  then  put  down  on  paper  a  well-consid-| 
ered  money  plan  for  the  coming  year  which  is  properly  called  your 
budget.  No  one  can  make  it  for  you.  Your  mother  and  your  faculty 
advisor  may  help  you.  No  one  can  tell  you  what  percentage  shall  be 
spent  for  essentials,  what  for  recreation.  In  other  words  it  must  bc| 
tailor-made  to  fit  you. 

See  that  your  budget  or  plan  provides  for  all  essentials— -tuition 
books,  room,  and  board.  If  at  all  possible  make  some  allowance  fo 
the  extra  advantages  to  “make  life  what  you  want  it.”  Maintain 
good  balance  among  the  various  divisions— living,  equipment,  cloth 
ing,  health,  advancement,  and  personal. 

Perhaps  you  know  these  foolish  girls — the  one  who  spends  all  h 
allowance  on  clothes  and  never  has  the  cash  to  buy  a  ticket  to  a  coij 
cert  and  the  one  who  never  goes  places  unless  her  “date”  takes  he 
You  can  think  of  other  girls  who  do  not  balance  their  spending.  Theii 
is  the  one  who  does  not  go  to  the  dentist  or  buy  glasses  when  slj 
should.  There  is  the  one  who  goes  without  breakfast  in  order  to  say 
enough  for  an  evening  wrap.  Many  girls  fail  to  contribute  to  chari"f: 
or  worthy  causes.  Patsy  did  not  make  the  field  trip  sponsored  by  tl| 
art  class  because  it  cost  $4.  Alice  turned  down  a  date  because  it  w| 
raining  and  she  had  no  raincoat. 

It  helps  to  look  over  clothing  budgets  or  wardrobe  plans  made  j 
others  to  get  some  idea  of  how  to  organize  your  plans,  but  they  c 
not  be  patterns  for  you  to  follow.  You  may  not  be  able  to  follow  yci 
own  plans  completely,  but  the  mere  fact  that  you  have  written  th(| 
down  helps  you  to  see  the  limitations  that  must  be  considered  befi 
buying.  Study  your  inventory  (page  87)  and  make  a  simple  list 
requirements  for  this  season.  Then  add  the  few  things  you’d  like 
have.  Buy  the  “must-haves”  first  and  gradually  work  in  the  “want 
haves”  if  or  when  you  can. 


KEEPING  ACCOUNTS 


The  “Memo”  Book.  The  easiest  way  to  keep  accounts  is  to  hav<: 
your  purse  a  small  memo  or  notebook.  In  it  you  write  down  the 
penditures  you  make.  The  handy  diary  type  of  book  (Chart  I) 
only  has  the  date  with  space  for  items  but  a  space  for  such  memoraj  la 
as  “dates”  and  addresses.  Fill  the  spaces  like  a  diary  with  flash  n 
pressions  of  your  college  life. 


Sample  of  first  page  in  your  account  book.  Enter  proper  page  number  after  eac 
item  in  Index. 
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ections  to  follow  in  making  your  account  book  work  for  you.  Copy  in  second 
e  of  your  account  book. 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  EXPENSES 
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Copy  this  outline  on  the  third  page  of  your  account  book  as  a  guide  in  grou 
expenditures. 
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low  this  sample  and  make  several  pages  each  for  I,  Essentials;  II,  Clothing  and 
e;  III,  Grooming  and  Health;  IV,  Advancement;  V,  Personal,  Under  each 
ding  post  the  items  you  have  in  your  memo. 
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Make  one  or  more  pages  of  this  sample  as  needed.  If  placed  opposite  the  * 
page,  a  quick  comparison  between  income  and  expenditures  can  readily  be  m  - 
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ler  records  for  a  semester  or  year  are  complete,  it  is  easy  to  make  a  dependable 
Imate  of  next  year’s  needs.  Such  a  plan  for  the  future  is  your  budget. 
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At  the  end  of  the  day,  compare  the  money  spent  with  the  balance 
left  and  trace  down  any  discrepancy.  At  the  end  of  each  week,  bal¬ 
ance  again  to  see  that  you  haven’t  lost  money  or  overlooked  spend 
ings.  At  the  end  of  the  month  or  week  post  or  copy  these  items  undei 
appropriate  headings  in  your  expense  account  book. 

The  Expense  Account  Book.  The  expense  account  book  should  b( 
larger  than  the  memo  book  you  carry  in  your  purse— a  3V2"  x  6"  bool 
with  forty  or  fifty  pages  will  last  one  or  two  years.  Some  girls  prefe 
the  loose-leaf  style  so  that  errors  can  be  rectified  on  fresh  sheets  an< 
so  that  some  pages  may  have  the  headings  typed.  The  back  part  of  th 
book  may  be  used  for  your  clothing  inventory  and  wardrobe  plan: 
The  plan  illustrated  in  Charts  II,  III,  and  IV  has  proved  simple  an 
popular,  but  we  advise  you  to  modify  it  to  suit  your  own  requirement , 
Label  and  number  pages  as  suggested.  The  classification  of  expense 
page  3  of  the  account  book,  will  help  you  decide  where  to  post  varioi 
items.  Change  the  headings  to  suit  your  own  needs  and  ideas.  Til 
summary  of  expenditures  is  placed  near  the  page  of  “Income"  for  ea 
in  comparison.  Don’t  overlook  the  last  page  “Summary"  (Chart  IV) 
you  may  wish  to  have  it  for  your  first  page. 


6.  Satisfactions 
Wardrobe  Failures 


If  you  have  made  a  mistake  in  some  wardrobe  item,  analyze  tk 
problem.  Why  is  it  wrong?  Is  it  the  color  or  the  style?  Is  it  activJ 
unbecoming  and  unsuitable  or  is  it  merely  negative?  First  try  to  if 
prove  it  by  a  different  choice  of  accessories.  Next  try  to  change  ycf; 
posture  to  suit  it.  Almost  any  garment  can  be  made  satisfactory  throi|| 
restyling  or  refitting  (Chapter  23). 

If  the  color  is  wrong,  change  the  blouse,  collar,  or  accessories!^ 
change  your  make-up.  As  a  last  resort  it  might  be  dyed.  A  tight-fittj 
basque  on  a  round-shouldered  girl  is  a  positive  error  and  should  ne,  r 
be  repeated.  But  if  a  black  dress  is  unsuccessful,  be  sure  to  kr  v 
whether  it  was  the  cut,  the  fabric,  the  trim,  or  the  accessories  or 


fact  that  black  was  not  your  basic  color.  Perhaps  it  was  too  matrc  y 
or  too  skimpy  in  cut. 

Finally  sell  or  trade  the  “white  elephant"  to  someone  who  w>:t$ 
it  well,  or  just  give  it  away  if  you  can  afford  to  do  so. 
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tardrobe  Successes 

After  good  planning  there  will  be  a  never-ending  satisfaction  in 
aring  your  clothes  with  the  confidence  that  they  are  really  right, 
[hen  you  feel  the  urge  for  a  change  or  a  “lift/’  assemble  new  corn- 
rations  from  your  investments.  It  should  not  be  necessary  to  go  on 
popping  spree.  Having  well-chosen  basic  outfits,  you  are  always  ready 
accept  invitations.  You  can  go  anywhere  and  have  a  good  time, 
lu  will  be  charming  and  attractive  because  you  feel  self-confident, 
lu  will  be  poised  if  your  manners  and  speech  suit  your  clothes.  You 
puld  have  a  sense  of  achievement  because  you  realize  that  wise  plan- 
hg  and  the  exercise  of  will  power  really  pay. 

Imnrary 

[There  are  many  angles  to  the  problem  of  being  well  dressed  or 
ring  good-looking  clothes.  After  this  year  of  study  of  these  various 
beets,  after  making  some  clothes  so  that  you  know  values,  and  after 
I  inventory  of  your  assets,  you  may  want  to  revamp  your  wardrobe 
Inpletely.  It  would  be  not  only  foolish  but  practically  impossible 
I  the  average  girl  to  throw  everything  away  and  begin  all  over.  For 
1st  of  us  the  sensible  thing  to  do  is  to  plan  as  carefully  as  possible, 
Ip  around,  and  ask  ourselves  these  questions  before  investing  time 
■money  in  a  new  outfit  or  any  part  of  one. 

Will  it  fit  a  need  or  do  I  already  have  one  that  I  can  use  for  the  same 
occasions? 

Will  it  “do  something  for  me”  or  will  it  just  “do”? 

Can  I  afford  it,  is  it  worth  it?  Is  it  cheap  looking  or  does  it  seem  to 
I  accent  quality  rather  than  quantity? 

Will  it  go  with  the  clothes  I  now  have — by  actual  test? 

I  Will  it  give  double  duty — for  several  kinds  of  occasions  and  other 
\  seasons? 

What  other  purchases  must  I  make  to  complete  it? 

How  long  will  it  last  as  far  as  fashion  is  concerned?  As  far  as  dura- 
1  bility  goes? 

Will  the  people  whose  opinions  I  respect  approve  my  choice? 

Will  the  upkeep  be  expensive  or  laborious? 

Is  it  a  “spur  of  the  moment”  bargain  or  is  it  going  to  be  a  “perfect 
love”  because  it  is  a  part  of  a  wardrobe  plan? 

VOCABULARY 

"ssory,  blazer,  boudoir,  bouffant,  chartreuse,  complement,  compliment, 
utante,  decollete,  dirndl,  dolman,  Eton,  ensemble,  formal,  gilet,  jade, 
e,  negligee.  Paisley,  silhouette,  swatch,  trousseau,  robe  de  style. 
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Quality  in  fabrics 

I 

3  bat  materials  will  stick  to  the  iron  in  pressing ?  What  is  the  difference 
i  ween  a  print  and  a  gingham?  What  fabrics  would  make  a  good  sum - 
[  r  travel  suit  and  blouses  for  the  Southwest?  What  kind  of  linen  is 
|  itcher’s  linen7'?  Aren’t  silks  really  better  than  rayons?  What  are 
Ij  u ns”?  Must  all  crepes  be  dry-cleaned?  Can  a  chlorine  bleach  be  used 
|  vhiten  grayed  white  rayon  slips?  What  are  reliable  over-the-counter  7 
[i  s?  What  qualities  in  a  net  designed  for  window  curtains  might  be 
lent  in  a  net  for  an  evening  dress  which  still  is  satisfactory?  Can  I  tell 
Lj  feeling  or  looking  how  cloth  will  wear?  What  effect  will  5%  shrink- 
have  on  a  dress? 


Whether  we  buy  our  clothes  ready-made  or  make  some,  it  is  im- 
ative  that  we  be  able  to  judge  quality  and  values  in  fabrics.  By  values 
refer  to  the  usefulness  or  service  a  fabric  can  give.  A  fine  quality  of 
^ham  would  have  a  different  use  than  a  coarse-grade  of  gingham. 
:h  is  designed  for  a  different  purpose.  One  is  valued  for  its  dainty, 
er  coolness;  the  other  is  preferred  for  its  sturdy,  protective  qualities, 
ause  of  the  labor  and  machinery,  and  perhaps  the  raw  material,  the 
:  sells  for  three  times  as  much,  but  the  coarse  one  may  wear  six 
es  as  long  in  a  pair  of  child's  overalls.  It  isn’t  all  a  matter  of  price. 
"  finer  grades  usually  sell  for  more.  It  is  important  that  we  do  not 
<  if  use  the  three  terms  quality,  value,  and  price,  and  that  we  try  to 
I  In  the  relationship  of  this  “eternal”  triangle  in  cloth. 


1  ieving  a  New  Dress 

is  always  pleasantly  exhilarating  if  not  positively  exciting  to  say, 
n  going  to  buy  a  dress,”— meaning  either  a  delightful  shopping  trip 
a  ready-made  garment  or  simply  selecting  some  material  and  a  pat- 
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Making  a  dress  is  a  relatively  simple  process  if  you  visualize  what  it 
is  to  be  and  can  see  the  whole  problem  as  composed  of  a  few  major 
operations.  It  consists  simply  of  these  steps: 

1 .  Selecting  fabric  and  pattern  together. 

2.  Preparing  fabric  and  pattern. 

3.  Cutting  and  marking  construction  aids. 

4.  Sewing  and  fitting  in  three  major  steps. 


If  you  take  your  wardrobe  building  at  all  seriously,  your  mental  at 
tack  begins  correctly  with  a  need.  Do  you  need  a  dress  to  go  with  you 
coat,  to  give  you  a  “lift,”  or  to  relieve  a  garment  about  to  wear  out;  ,| 
school  dress,  a  date  dress,  or  a  long  evening  dress?  If  this  is  your  firs 
dress  to  make,  it  is  probably  wise  to  make  a  simple  school  dress.  You 
teacher  and  the  class  may  decide  on  a  short  introductory  problem,  sue 
as  a  blouse,  before  starting  a  dress.  Only  in  small  classes  is  it  practic;| 
for  each  girl  to  select  an  entirely  different  problem  where  the  teach 
will  need  to  give  a  great  deal  of  individual  supervision.  It  is  importaii 
to  consider  what  skills  you  already  possess  and  what  new  skills  you  nee 
to  learn. 

The  type  of  garment  settled,  you  will  want  to  consider  the  color  ar 
texture  of  material  before  choosing  a  pattern  (the  cut  or  design) .  Tl| 
color  and  texture  are  important  in  keeping  your  wardrobe  balanced 
coordinated,  so  that  clothes  and  accessories  already  on  hand  may 
worn  with  the  new  dress  or  so  that  the  new  dress  will  fit  in  with  p 
posed  later  purchases.  Also,  the  pattern  must  be  considered  along  wij 
the  fabric.  You  must  study  a  few  typical  patterns  first  to  find  out  t| 
average  yardage  for  the  kind  of  garment  you  are  planning. 

Which  should  be  purchased  first— the  pattern  or  the  fabric?  Then 
no  rule  about  this  point  for  in  reality  they  must  be  considered 
gether.  After  the  decision  is  made  in  regard  to  each,  it  is  actually  m 
economical  to  buy  the  pattern,  alter  it,  and  then  buy  the  exact  yard 
required.  When  fabrics  are  scarce  on  the  market,  you  may  have  to  1 
the  fabric,  then  find  a  pattern  that  is  suitable. 


Of 
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WHAT  TO  LOOK  FOR 


Important  questions  arising  to  affect  our  choice  of  materials  f(, 
garment  are: 


1 .  Will  it  fade  or  hold  its  color;  will  it  retain  its  texture  or  become  shj 
wrinkle,  or  crease  easily? 

2.  Will  it  snag,  rough  up,  become  fuzzy;  will  it  keep  its  shape  or  stre, 
sag,  shrink,  or  slip  at  the  seams? 
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Will  it  be  cool  or  warm,  irritate  the  skin,  resist  perspiration,  absorb  or 
have  any  odor? 

Is  it  mothproofed,  waterproof,  or  water  repellent? 

Do  I  need  all  these  qualities  in  this  garment? 

How  will  it  clean?  Can  I  take  a  chance  on  washing  it?  How  can  I  tell? 
What  is  its  life  expectancy?  How  soon  will  it  be  dated  or  outmoded? 
What  are  its  possibilities  for  making  over,  handing  down,  or  sharing 
with  other  members  of  the  family? 

Can  I  afford  it?  Or  will  a  less  expensive  type  be  as  satisfactory? 

Is  it  the  right  texture  for  the  pattern  I  want? 

n  general,  a  dress  is  as  valuable  as  its  weakest  link.  One  of  these  de- 
s  overlooked  may  make  all  the  other  qualities  of  little  value.  For  ex- 
ple,  it  is  poor  economy  to  pay  a  high  price  or  put  a  lot  of  work  on 
ric  excellent  in  ten  of  these  respects,  yet  have  it  pull  apart  at  the 
ms  or  fade  after  hanging  in  the  closet  for  just  a  few  weeks. 

bpping  for  Your  Fabric 

n  shopping  for  fabric,  don’t  be  rushed  into  a  decision  by  a  clerk  or 
distracted  by  the  confusion  of  so  much  merchandise.  However,  do 
open  to  suggestions  and  look  around.  Feel  a  lot  of  fabrics  and  ob- 
l  e  them  at  a  distance.  Secure  some  samples  if  possible  and  take  them 
Ine  to  study. 

Feel  the  fabric  for  softness,  crispness,  and  other  texture  qualities, 
len  should  feel  leathery  and  cool— wool  springy,  elastic,  almost  soapy 
F,  not  dead  or  harsh.  Wad  up  a  corner  of  any  fabric  and  release  it  to 
le  crush  or  wrinkle  resistance.  Fold  the  fabric  crosswise  and  length- 
fe  to  note  its  ability  to  take  pleats. 

|)rape  the  fabric  in  folds— bias  and  straight.  Stand  before  a  mirror  to 
■this  effect— or  have  the  clerk  demonstrate  on  herself.  Try  transpar- 
I  or  sheer  materials  over  your  skin  and  over  proposed  slip  materials 
■sheen  and  color  effects.  Judge  the  fabric  at  a  distance,  especially  if 
1  a  print  (page  103) . 

Irics  for  beginners 

llaterials  that  are  easy  for  beginners  are  firm,  closely  woven,  non- 
ling,  and  somewhat  thin,  so  that  they  are  easily  pressed  flat  or 
ised  with  the  finger  while  pinning  and  basting.  Avoid  materials  that 
wiry,  sleazy,  stretchy,  or  creepy.  Fabric  that  ravels  easily  requires 
er  seams  and  overcasting.  It  is  hard  to  learn  to  use  the  needle  and 
pble  on  bulky,  thick,  stiff  materials  or  to  stitch  accurately  on  mate- 
with  a  nap  like  corduroy  or  velveteen,  or  on  ribbed  materials  like 
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heavy  piques,  on  eyelet  embroidery  or  materials  with  unusual  finishes] 
such  as  some  of  the  resin  compounds  in  the  rayon  blends,  or  flock  dot 
or  paint  applied  in  block  printing  or  stenciling. 

Which  of  the  following  would  you  recommend  for  a  girl  learning  t 
sew?— gingham,  organdy,  net,  denim,  outing  flannel,  percale,  gabai 
dine,  linen  suiting,  lawn,  crepe,  dimity,  satin,  balloon  cloth,  taffet;] 
alpaca,  batiste,  or  Normandy  voile. 

Materials  that  require  more  time  in  pressing  include  woolens  an] 
worsteds,  some  of  the  rayons;  fabrics  that  are  very  hard,  firm,  or  heav 
like  pique;  fabrics  with  a  nap;  granite  crepes;  dark-colored  heavy  cotto 
like  navy  drill.  Woolens  and  loosely  woven  fabrics  like  tweed  and  era 
are  more  pliable  when  easing  in  fullness  than  are  firm  fabrics  li 
broadcloth  and,  hence,  it  is  easier  to  shrink  out  the  excess  fullness  dq 
ing  pressing. 

Beginners  save  time  if  they  choose  material  which  is  preshrunk  ai| 
which  is  not  badly  stretched  off  grain  on  the  bolt.  Pique  is  difficult 
straighten.  It  is  difficult  to  see  grain  in  red  and  black. 

Small,  all-over  prints  or  solid  colors  are  easier  to  execute  than  lar 
motifs,  plaids  or  stripes  with  a  right  and  left  pattern,  or  up-and-do 
patterns.  Solid  colors  show  up  more  defects  in  stitching  but  save  ti 
in  placing  the  pattern,  especially  if  there  is  no  right  or  wrong  side 
the  fabric.  Avoid  fabrics  with  crosswise  lines  printed  on  the  fabric.] 
such  lines  are  almost  always  printed  off  grain.  A  plaid  gingham  (ys 
dyed)  is  easier  to  cut  and  make  than  a  plaid  percale  (printed) . 
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FABRIC  TO  SUIT  THE  PATTERN 


No  matter  how  lovely  a  piece  of  material  appears  or  how  dun 
tests  will  show  it  to  be,  the  character  or  "hand”  of  the  fabric  musfl 
right  for  the  cut  and  construction  of  the  pattern.  Sheers  need  full] 
to  avoid  a  skimpy  look,  but  crisp,  stiff  sheers,  such  as  organdy,  are 
ter  for  bouffant,  youthful  styles  while  the  firmer  heavier  sheer  cr<) 
are  better  for  draped  or  pleated  designs.  Where  designs  such  as  pi 
dots  occur  on  a  sheer,  avoid  using  the  fabric  in  layers  as  in  a  do  >1 
collar  and  a  peplum,  or  a  confusing  effect  will  result;  solid  sheen* 
the  other  hand,  often  give  lovely  tone  effects  when  made  up  in  layd 
in  tucks  and  hems. 

Pleats  in  the  pattern  demand  firm  close  weaves,  plain  and  /il 
weaves,  weaves  with  warp  h'eavier  than  filling,  such  as  percale,  ging  m 
lightweight  gabardine,  but  not  crosswise  ribs,  pile  fabrics,  and  i 
woolens. 


m 
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Tailored  designs  require  firm,  crisp,  fairly  smooth  close  weaves, 
assies  for  such  effects  are  ginghams,  linens,  good  grades  of  seersucker, 
ft  denims,  gabardines,  twills,  linen-type  rayons.  Shantung  is  not  too 
rtured,  but  boucle  and  ratine  would  be  difficult  to  tailor.  Too  smooth 
d  too  hard  crepes  and  twills,  while  stitching  nicely,  are  troublesome 
press  without  a  shine  and  also  show  up  irregularities  of  stitching. 
Patterns  with  fine  details  such  as  pin  tucks,  shirring,  or  smocking 
]uire  sheer,  soft,  and  fine  weaves  such  as  net,  voile,  dimity,  chiffon, 
ser  crepes,  balloon  cloth,  and  fine  linen,  in  solid  colors. 

Intricate  cuts  show  to  the  best  advantage  in  solid  colors  and 
oother  textures.  They  do  not  work  up  as  well  in  hopsacking,  napped 
pile  fabrics,  or  in  patterned  prints,  but  demand  flat  crepe,  fine 
irsted,  smooth  satin,  spun  rayon,  or  linen  suiting. 

Straight-line  designs  are  effective  in  plaids,  checks,  and  stripes,  while 
rved  details  such  as  yokes  and  collars  look  better  in  fabrics  with  all- 
sr  patterns  such  as  florals  or  polka  dots.  Curves  cut  across  stripes 
ult  in  many  awkward  angles  (Fig.  25) .  Straight  hems  (not  circular), 
rare  yokes,  epaulet  shoulders,  and  pleated  skirts  are  adapted  to  bor- 
red  fabrics. 

ilDraped  and  gathered  designs  require  soft,  pliable  materials  that  fall 
0  graceful  folds  without  readily  losing  their  shape.  The  material  can- 
t  be  starchy,  slimsy,  or  light  and  airy.  Heavy  satin,  crepe,  velvet,  and 
sey  come  to  mind.  Poor  choices  would  be  suiting,  hopsacking,  ribbed 
>rics,  or  stiff  ones  like  moire,  organdy,  and  taffeta. 

Skirts  with  fullness  gathered  all  the  way  around  the  belt  line  or 
rcentrated  in  front  demand  soft,  pliable  fabrics.  The  twill  blends, 
1  crosswise  ribs  like  poplin,  are  not  very  suitable.  Gather  up  one  end 
1  piece  of  cloth  to  be  sure  of  its  shirring  or  draping  qualities. 

Evening  styles  vary  greatly  in  silhouette.  For  the  bouffant  consider 
eta,  moire,  faille,  organdy,  quilted  fabrics,  Swiss,  marquisette,  net, 
ntz,  or  gingham  made  up  very  full.  For  the  stately  and  less  bouffant 
e  rich,  stiff,  lustrous  fabrics  seem  more  appropriate,  for  instance, 
l(  n,  damask,  velvet,  and  linen.  For  sleek,  clinging  styles  jersey,  crepe, 

>  ie,  matelasse,  and  velvet  are  good  if  firm  and  good  weight.  Pile 
:s  rics  like  corduroy  and  velveteen  should  be  made  up  in  styles  with 
ew  construction  lines  as  possible  and  little  or  no  outside  stitching, 
ssing  is  a  problem. 

n  general,  study  the  suggestions  made  on  the  commercial  pattern 
the  right  kind  of  fabric.  In  making  substitutions,  keep  to  the  gen- 
l  type  outlined  there. 
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Most  of  the  novelty  materials,  whether  due  to  striking  color  com! 
binations,  to  boldness  of  pattern,  or  to  the  unusual  texture  should  be] 
made  up  in  simple  pattern  designs.  They  usually  cost  more  than  the] 
staple  or  standard  fabrics,  can  be  worn  on  fewer  occasions,  are  difficull 
to  care  for,  and  frequently  are  not  so  durable. 


LOOK  FOR  LABELS 


Cotton,  wool,  Jinen,  silk,  rayon,  and  other  natural  and  synthetil 
fibers  have  different  characteristics  which  affect  their  appearance  d 
well  as  their  suitability  for  different  purposes.  In  order  to  press  cl 
launder  fabrics  with  success,  we  must  know  of  what  fibers  they  ail 
made  and  the  kind  of  finish  they  have.  Nowadays  some  manufacture] 
label  both  piece  goods  and  ready-made  garments  as  to  fiber  content  i| 
terms  of  percentages.  Labels  often  carry  suggestions  for  laundering.  Cl 
many  rayon  fabrics  you  will  find  an  informative  label  which  tel 
whether  it  is  washable,  hand-washable,  or  dry-cleanable— and  fac| 
about  the  wear  and  care  as  well  (Plates  XIX  and  XX) . 

Insist  on  seeing  these  labels.  Use  the  information  in  the  planniij 
the  making,  the  wearing,  and  the  care  of  your  garment.  Some  ml 
order  companies  give  excellent  information  or  specifications  in  th 
catalogues,  which  are  extremely  helpful  to  the  shopper  who  likes 
make  comparisons  (Figs.  29  and  30).  Sometimes  stores  lose  labl 
from  the  bolts.  But  keep  on  asking  for  them.  Information  would 
more  permanent  if  printed  on  the  selvage.  Be  alert  to  new  deveh 
ments,  new  terms  on  labels,  new  definitions.  Inquire  if  they  are  i| 
printed  on  the  label. 


Buying  Cottons 

Two  terms  found  on  labels,  selvages,  or  bolt  boards  which  indie 
satisfactory  quality  in  cottons  are  combed  and  two-ply  or  three 
(rather  than  singles ) .  If  these  terms  are  not  mentioned,  it  is  altogetj 
probable  that  the  fabric  is  made  of  not  combed,  but  carded  yarns, 
dicating  short  fibers  or  mixed  lengths,  therefore  fuzzy  now  and 
durable  in  the  long  run.  For  finer,  long  wearing  cottons  select  fatj 
made  of  combed  yarns  or  long-staple  fibers.  Ply  refers  to  the  nun 
of  single  strands  twisted  together  to  make  a  single  thread  or  yarn: 
weaving— which  process  gives  strength,  long  life,  coolness,  clean 
cleanliness,  and  smoothness  of  fabric  due  to  absence  of  fuzz.  I 
terms  are  significant  applied  to  broadcloth,  marquisette,  dimity,  £ 
ham,  fine  muslins,  and  pique.  Sea  Island,  Pima,  Egyptian  are  t<  I 


NOTICE 

THESE  GOODS  ARE  READY 
FOR  IMMEDIATE  USE.  THEY 
HAVE  BEEN  THOROUGHLY 
SPONGED,  SHRUNK,  AND 
EXAMINED  AT  THE  MILL. 
AND  SHOULD  BE  SUBJECTED 
TO  NO  FURTHER  TREATMENT 
WHATEVER.  AS  THEY  WILL 
ONLY  BE  DETERIORATED 
THEREBY.  ANYONE  SUBJECT. 
ING THESE  GOODS  TO  FURTHER 
SPONGING  OR  SHRINKING 
DOES  SO  AT  HIS  OWN  RISK. 
AS  WE  WILL  NEITHER  TAKE 
EACK  NOR  ASSUME  ANY  RE- 
SPONSIBILITY  FOR  GOODS 
SUBJECTED  TO  ANY  SUCH  PRO¬ 
CESS  AFTER  LEAVING  OUR 
HANDS. 


NO  GOODS  TAKEN  BACK  FOR 
ANY  REASON  WHATEVER 
LATER  THAN  IS  DAYS  AFTER 
DELIVERY. 


WHAT  IT’S  MADE  OF 


Salactad,  eambad  cattan. 


HOW  IT’S  MADE 


Fine  utitn  w«av«  with  w» 
av«ra|«  of  214  threads  par 
square  Inch  (20S  threads  ar 
over  Indicates  a  flna  sataan)* 
Mtrterlitd  ta  glvt  clath  tha 
attractlva  lustra.  This  Is  • 
filling  sataan  which  maani 


across  tha  clath  farm  tha 
faca  af  tha  fabric* 


SERVICE  IT  WILL  GIVE 


Canatnictad  ta  glva  gaad 
wear.  Raalata  a  tanalla  strain 
In  aicasa  al  tha  spaclflcatlana 
far  a  saralcaably  strand  fab¬ 
ric.  Will  net  pull  at  tha  teams 
during  nermal  wear. 


BES.T  CARE  FOR  LONGER  WEAR 


Dry  clean  sateens  far  beat 
results. 


o 

Please  examine  promptly. 
No  goods  returnable  after  5 
days  from  receipt,  nor  after 
being  sponged  or  cut.  No 
claims  will  be  allowed  unless 
agreed  to  by  our  adjuster.^ 

Woo! . 4/Z 

Reprocessed  W oo\.r>.„/.P 

Reused  Wool . . 

Rayon . 

Cotton . 

Rabbits  Hair . 

Other  Fibres . 


CREATED  BY  THE  BUREAU 
OP  STYLE  AND  DESIGN 


o 

Samples  of  this  acetate 
rayon  crepe  in  Peach,  Lime, 
Blue  and  White  have  been 
investigated  and  results 
show  that: 

It  is  color  resistant  to 
fume  fading 
Shrinkage  will  not  ex¬ 
ceed  1% 

It  may  be  laundered  by 
hand  or  machine 
Irons  best  when  almost 
dry.  (Use -moderately 
hot  iron  on  wrong  side) 


it  kind  of  information  can  you  glean  from  each  label? 


PLATE  XIX 


o 


100%  Wool  Face  which  equals 
58%  of  Fabric. 

100%Cotton  Back  which  equals 
42%  of  Fabric. 

Interlining  - 100%  Cotton. 


MFR.  #411 


o 

DRY  CLEAN  ONLY 

For  best  results,  make  sure  your 
cleaner  knows  that  this  fabric  contains: 


100% 


Acetate  Rayon 


This  fabric  may  be  restored  to  within 
2%  of  its  original  dimensions  by  normal 
pressing  and  shaping  methods. 


o 


Rayon  Jersey 
SUP 

5  Important  Features 

Will  not  twist  or  ride  up. 

Will  not  run  or  twist  at 
seams. 

Will  not  wear  thin  in 
washing 

Launders  easily,  needs 
no  ironing. 

Adjustable  ribbon  and 
elastic  straps. 

$2.95 


FOR  COLOR  FASTNESS 

as  mooting  CS  59-41  Standard  Tests  issued  by 
National  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington,  D.  C. 

SATISFACTORY -TO  WASHING  ( Standard  lest. 

No.  3) :  This  fabric  is  fast  to  washing  under 
normal  commercial  or  home  laundering  condi¬ 
tions,  without  boiling  or  the  use  of  bleaching 
compounds.  As  no  colors  will  stand  repeated 
drying  in  the  sun,  do  not  dry  in  direct  sun¬ 
light.  No  other  special  precautions  necessary. 

ADEQUATE-TO  LIGHT:  (Standard  test-No.  2) : 

This  fabric  possesses  adequate  fastness  to  light  for 
allnormalwearingapparelusesexceptbathingsuitj. 
After  washing,  do  not  dry  in  direct  sunlight. 

ENDURING  CRINKLE:  This  fabric  requires  no 

Ironing.  For  better  appearance  this  garment  may 
be  shaken  out  when  damp  and  pressed  with  cold 
Iron  at  seams  only. 

Details  regarding  standard  tests  wilffi^ 


e  Fabrics  "WE^tWr-SEALED"  by 
are  Wafer-Repellent, 
Spot,  Stain  and  Perspiration  Resist¬ 
ant.  The  process  does  not  affect 
fabric  porosity  or  appearance. 

•  Ask  your  Laundry  or  Cleaner 
to  reprocess  this  garment  with 
when  being  cleaned 
or  laundered. 

Laboratory  Tested 
Reg.  No  GCJ  257758 
style  77K-6905 


Size_ 

Price— 


l±. 


What  additional  information  do  you  think  should  be  provided? 


PLATE  XX 
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t  refer  to  fine,  long-staple  cottons— meaning  a  fine  grade.  In  gen- 
,  yarns  should  be  well  twisted,  strong,  smooth,  and  uniform, 
ome  labels  give  the  yarn  or  thread  count;  i.e.,  the  number  of  warp 
jads  and  the  number  of  filling  threads  per  inch.  (Threads  and  yarns 
used  interchangeably.  Technicians  usually  prefer  yarn  for  the  fila- 
its  used  in  weaving  and  thread  as  a  cord  for  sewing.)  If  you  are  not 
)od  judge  of  fineness  by  sight  and  touch,  just  read  the  labels  and 
ipare.  For  example,  among  our  extra-fine  percales  we  find  some 
1  a  thread  count  of  200,  implying  that  it  is  100  X  100  or  100  square. 
;se  two  latter  terms  mean  that  there  are  100  threads  in  the  warp 
inch  and  100  in  the  filling.  Other  things  being  equal,  we  find  a 
need  construction  most  durable— that  is,  the  same  number  of  warp 
lads  as  filling  threads;  hence,  we  prefer  80  square  to  a  70  X  90  con- 
ction.  A  very  good  grade  of  percale  that  we  think  both  fine  and 
able  is  sold  as  80  square.  There  are  various  lower  grades  ranging 
n  medium  down  to  very  poor,  such  as  68  76, 64  64,  64  X  60, 

m  to  40  X  45  and  30  X  35.  Their  prices  should  be  ranged  accord- 
y.  In  other  words,  yarn  count  is  an  accurate  method  of  indicating 
relative  fineness,  firmness,  or  looseness  of  weave  and  definitely 
2s  what  the  naked  eye  may  not  easily  discern, 
a  looking  for  durability  stick  to  the  plain  and  twill  weaves — avoid 
slty  weaves  and  fancy  yarns.  Satin  weave  can  be  durable  if  the  floats 
short,  the  threads  fine  and  woven  closely.  Novelty  yarns  such  as 
k-and-thin  or  slub  effects  often  wear  unevenly.  Too  heavy  cords  as 
ome  dimities  rub  against  finer  threads  resulting  in  slits  in  wear, 
g  floats  passed  over  too  many  threads  are  easily  snagged  and  torn. 

I /here  lasting  strength  is  required,  specifications  of  tensile  strength , 
sion  resistance ,  and  slippage  resistance  would  be  helpful.  Standards 
hese  characteristics  in  dress  materials  are  not  well  established,  but 
n  you  can  compare  label  or  catalogue  specifications,  they  should 
linly  be  considered.  During  World  War  II,  military  uniform  mate- 
were  judged  in  such  a  manner.  Such  information  may  become 
able  to  us  ordinary  shoppers  if  we  but  insist. 
olorfastness  and  shrinkage  control  are  the  two  most  desired  char- 
ristics  in  cotton  dresses. 

is  important  in  judging  colorfastness  to  have  some  degree  of  guar- 
e.  “Colorfast”  on  a  label  is  better  than  no  statement  at  all,  but  we 
sr  more  specific  statements  such  as  “fast  to  sun  and  washing,” 

:  only  when  dry-cleaned,”  “fast  to  perspiration.”  The  terms  vat 
h  developed  dyes ,  and  indanthrene  dyes  indicate  fairly  satisfac- 


Better  —  Sanforized  Broadcloth. 

Sturdier  and  better  looking  than 
the  Shirts  at  left  because  the  glis¬ 
tening  White  Cotton  Broadcloth 
is  highly  mercerized  for  rich,  lus¬ 
trous  sheen  and  added  strength. 
Fabric  is  Sanforized  for  permanent 
fit  (shrinkage  not  more  than  1  %). 
Shaped  to  fit  comfortably;  no 
unnecessary  fabric  to  bulge  or 
bulk.  Sleeves  are  set  in  at  a  nat¬ 
ural  slope.  Medium  point  fused 
non-wilt  collar  never  needs  starch, 
keeps  its  fresh  appearance. 


Best  —  Sanforized  Pima.  Broad¬ 
cloth  made  from  America's  finest 
Cotton — superb,  long  staple  Pima, 
known  everywhere  for  long  wear 
and  luxury  appearance.  Highly 
mercerized  for  added  strength 
and  luster.  Sanforized  for  proper 
fit  (shrinkage  not  more  than  1%). 
Carefully  tailored  to  fit  correctly, 
with  room  where  you  need  it. 
Will  outwear  lower  priced  shirts. 
Your  choice  of  medium  point  soft 
or  non-wilt  collars. 

Cdlor:  White.  Sizes:  14,  141/2,  15, 


Tubfast  Broadcloth  27c  yd. 

Thread  Count — 100  x  60.  The 
firmer  weave  gives  you  not  only 
longer  wear  but  greater  beauty. 
Smoother,  softer  finish  Cotton  has 
a  nice  luster.  Dresses,  blouses, 
shirts,  play  togs  and  other  things 
you  make  will  keep  fresh  and 
lovely  through  many  tubbings  for 
the  colors  are  tubfasU  Extra  cost  is 
a  long-time  economy.  6  colors 
above.  Width  36  in. 


Thrift  Quality  Broadcloth  19cyd. 

Thread  Count — 80  x  60.  You  will 
find  many,  many  uses  for  this  ser¬ 
viceable  Cotton.  And  it's  so  eco¬ 
nomically  priced,  you  can  buy 
yards  of  it  and  scarcely  feel  the 
cost.  Good  for  inexpensive  house 
dresses,  smocks,  aprons,  uniforms, 
tots' .  clothes.  A  smooth,  firmly 
woven  fabric  that  wears  well. 
Wash  separately.  10  colors 
Width  36  in. 


Sheer  Imported  Swiss  Voile  55c 


SanforizedCottonShantung  37cyd 


Our  best  imported  Swiss  Voile.  Excep¬ 
tionally  fine  Cotton,  clear  2-ply  weave 
in  a  smooth,  soft  fihish.  Usually  sells  for 
69c  in  many  stores.  For  lovely  sheer 
blouses,  filmy  negligees,  evening  gowns. 
Wash  separately.  Width  36  inches. 
Colors:  Maize,  Rose,  Med.  Green,  Peach, 
Copen,  White, 


Another  textured  Cotton  that  wil 
make  up  into  stunning  sportswea! 
and  play  clothes.  You  can  cut  to  fit 
it's  sanforized  .  .  .  won't  shrink  ove 
1%.  Rich,  new  fashion-right  color 
that  are  tubfast  and  retain  thei 
fresh  loveliness  through  many  wastf 
lngs.  For  crisply  tailored  dresses 
blouses,  suits,  slacks,  play  tog: 
Firm  weave  of  mercerized  cotton. 

Width  36  in.  State  colo 


2. 20  Weight  Denim.  Heavierweight, 
firmer  woven  Denim  than  above. 
Wash  separately.  Width  28  inches. 

Indigo  Blue, White  back. 

24« 


DIMITY 


Average  Width:  . 36” 

Weight  per  Running  Yd.  1.7  oz . per  Sq.  Yd.  1.7  oz. 

Fiber  Content: . Cotton 

Weave:  . Plain 

Average  Thread  Count  per  Inch. .  .Warp:  92. .  .Fill:  61 

Cleaning  Method  Recommended: . Ordinary  Wash 

When  Cleaned  as  Recommended: 

Color  Permanence: . Good 

Bleeding:  . None 

Shrinkage  not  more  than.  .Warp:  2.0%.  .Fill:  8.0% 


I 


pita 

fitli 


FIG 


29.  Excerpts  from  mail-order  catalogues.  Underline  all  words  which  li 
a  quality  significance.  If  you  don’t  know  their  meaning  you  are  not  taking  jil 
advantage  of  what  the  seller  is  trying  to  tell  you  about  the  values. 


>ood...  Shetland  type  Wool, 
nade  of  70%  resilient  New 
Vool  and  30%  Reused  Wool. 
i  soft  durable  fabric,  with 
i  slightly  looser  weave  than 
letter  and  Best  qualities, 
le  Earl-Glo  lining  is  of 
turdy ,  closely  woven  Rayon 
“will.  State  size  and  color. 


»ood  Quality 


Better  .  .  .  Shetland  type  All 
New  Wool.  A  sturdy  fabric, 
softer  and  more  tightly  wov¬ 
en  than  our  Good  quality, 
but  not  quite  as  fleecy  in 
texture  as  our  Best  quality. 
Lined  in  lustrous  Earl-Glo 
Rayon  Crepe. 


9.98 


Lvelier,  heavier,  drapier  vel- 
|t  with  the  added  virtue  of 
ush  resistance.  Thi3  rich 
yon  rarely  needs  steaming; 
Id  most  stains  wash  right 
It  in  cold  water.  Priced  low. 
ry  clean.  Width,  39  in. 
bmes  in  all  6  radiant  colors 

Jipping  weight,  yd.,  10  oz. 

—A  yard. . .  .$1.69 


Best . . .  Shetland  type  Virgin 
Wool.  Softest  of  all,  slighlly 
heavier,  with  a  fleecy  fin¬ 
ish,  a  closer  weave  and 
greater  resiliency.  More  dur¬ 
able,  too,  for  the  fibers  are 
longer,  firmer.  Lined  in 
Skinner's  fine  quality  Rayon 
Crepe. 


Better  Quality 


12.98 


Best  Quality 


16.98 


Fast  Pile  Velveteen 

.  fashion  more  important  than 
ver.  Handsome,  warm,  rich 
uality.  Twill  back.  Stain  re- 
stant.  Dry  clean.  Width,  36  in. 
bmes  in  all  8  colors  above. 
tate  color.  Shpg.  wt.,  yd.,  9  oz. 

A  yard . $1.65 

:onomy  Velveteen.  Stain  resist¬ 
ing  So  low  priced  1  Line  to  pro- 
:t  pile.  Dry  clean.  Width,  36 
i.  In  8  colors  above.  State  color. 
|hpg.  wt.,  yd.,  9  oz. 

—A  yard . 


jjtdford  Scrim  priced  for  sav- 
lig.  Firm,  durable  weave 
lolds  shape,  shrinks  less 
lian  3%.  2-ply  Cotton  yams 
| re  combed,  mercerized  for 
jyon-llke  sheen,  sheerness. 


Botany  Wrinkle-Proof  Ties.  Entirely 

Botany-made,  from  wrinkle-proof  fabric 
to  completed  tie.  Lively  New  Wool  Challis  with 
New  Wool  bias  cut  lining.  Patterns,  plain  colors. 

Bondley  Washable  Neckties. 

Special  fiber  blend  of  Cot¬ 
ton  and  Rayon  resists  crushing ;  every 
yard  treated  with  English  wrinkle- 
free  process.  Sanforized,  looks  new 
after  every  washing.  Patterns  and 
colors  by  designers  of  expensive  ties. 


Slip-Resistant  Rayon  Satin  45cyd. 

Holds  fast  at  seams,  gives  super-service.  Ideal  for 
robes,  housecoats,  bedspreads,  slip  covers* 1  as  well  as 
linings.  Looks  luxurious,  costs  little  by  mail 
Dry  cleans  nicely.  Width,  38  inches. 

Beigs  Black  Brown  Forest  green  Gray 


Imported  Crush-Resistant  Linen  —  Sanforized  1.75 

Fine  quality  Linen  with  the  famous  T.  B.  L.  non-crush  finish 
that  keeps  you  Bpick-and-span  looking.  Imported  from 
Ireland.  Sanforized,  won't  shrink  over  1  %.  Colors  tubfast. 


50%  wool,  50%  Celanese  rayon 

Our  lowest  priced  pullover.  Knit  of  50% 
wool  and  50%  Celanese  rayon  for  a  soft, 
silky  feel.  Hand  washable  in  gentle  Lux. 
Sizes:, 32,  34,  36,  38,  40-inch  bust.  Colors: 
Yellow,  copen  blue,  red,  spice  brown.  State 
bust  size,  color.  Shpg.  wt.,  13  oz. 


*1.98 


All  Wool  Reefer  with  velveteen  collar 

A  fitted  coat’s  always  extra  warm,  so  this  reefer  has  fitted 
gores,  front  and  back.  Two  pockets.  All  wool  herringbone  tweed 
(58%  new.  22%  reprocessed,  20%  reused  wool). 

fine  tailoring  and  Skinner’s  lining. 


ho.  Sometimes  a  great  deal  of  information  is  packed  into  the  fine  print  of 

I  labels  and  ads.  What  additional  information  do  you  wish  had  been  provided 
|ch  case? 
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tory  colors.  No  colors  are  absolutely  fast  but  merely  relatively  so.  Yo 
may  wash  or  boil  a  sample,  or  expose  a  piece  to  the  light  for  sever; 
weeks,  or  rub  a  dark  sample  with  a  damp  piece  of  white  to  discover  i 
tendency  to  fade,  bleed,  run,  or  crock  (rub  off)— but  a  label  with 
guarantee  is  more  reliable  and  saves  time.  “Washable”  does  not  mea 
that  the  fabric  will  not  fade  or  shrink.  Generally  speaking, ^yarn-dyej 
fabrics  (ginghams)  hold  their  color  better  than  piece-dyed  fabri 
(prints,  percales). 

As  a  shopper  you  will  certainly  want  to  know  that  the  material  wi 
hold  its  shape  after  it  is  made— that  it  will  neither  shrink  nor  stretc 
nor  slip  at  the  seams.  Shrinkage  in  cotton  and  in  some  rayons,  linenij 
and  wools  can  be  controlled  in  the  factory  bv  special  processes.  “I 
forized”  labels  state  “minimum  residual  shrinkage  less  than  1%.”  Sue 
terms  as  pre-shrunk,  super-shrunk,  washable ,  will  not  shrink  out  of  f 
are  indefinite  and  misleading,  hence  no  longer  permitted  on  lab 


by  the  FTC  (Federal  Trade  Commission).  Satisfactory  standards  a 
1%  and  2%  of  residual  shrinkage;  5%  and  over  are  not  very  satisf 
tory  for  washing  unless  an  allowance  is  made  in  advance  or  uni 
you  pre-shrink  the  material  yourself.  A  shrinkage  of  3%  means  a  1 
of  about  iV4"  in  the  bust  measure  of  a  size  18  dress.  A  shrinkage 
5%  means  that  a  size  16  is  changed  to  size  14  in  width  and  is  2 1 
shorter.  (For  specific  home  tests  see  page  218.) 


y 

tor 


Unfortunately  there  are  no  very  satisfactory  methods  of  controlli 
stretchage,  but  we  can  find  some  guides  to  help  us.  We  should  ij 


expect  loosely  twisted  yarns,  weak  yarns,  yarns  of  short  fibers,  loosj 

woven  fabrics,  or  those  with  lo<i 


let 


lesp 


Slippage  test. 


or  coarse  plain  knitting  to  h< 
their  shape. 

Slippage  at  seams  will  ofi| 
occur  when  snug-fitting  styles 
in  vogue.  For  such  styles,  < 
must  be  wary  of  satins,  ribll 
fabrics,  slippery  yarns,  I00J 
twisted  yarns,  heavily  nap;! 


Itnes; 

pi 


OStc 


fabrics,  and  fabrics  with  the  warp  and  filling  quite  unequal  in  siz 
practical  over-the-counter  slippage  test  you  can  apply  is  to  exert 
sure  on  the  cloth  between  your  two  thumbs  and  two  forefinge 
both  crosswise  and  lengthwise  (Fig.  31).  It  the  threads  shift  a 
readily,  as  they  would  in  a  cheesecloth,  slippage  troubles  will  foil 
If  you  were  planning  slacks,  a  satin  evening  dress,  a  faille  suit,  a  li 
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your  coat,  a  child’s  romper,  or  an  underslip,  this  characteristic 
lid  be  worth  your  consideration.  You  can  expect  slippage  in  highly 
ped  outing  flannel,  sateen,  cotton  pongee,  and  silk  or  rayon  pop- 
Having  seams  cut  on  the  bias  sewn  with  two  rows  of  stitching 
reduce  slippage. 

lany  finishes  have  been  developed  to  increase  the  usefulness  of 
ics.  Mercerizing  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  reliable  of  these 
ihes.  It  gives  a  permanent  luster  to  cottons  and  is  generally  applied 
hose  of  higher  grade,  of  combed  yarns,  in  fine  weaves.  Durene  is  a 
e  name  guaranteeing  such  qualities.  The  uninitiated  shopper  often 

takes  sizing  and  dressing  for  mercerizing.  Such  temporary  fillings 
arch,  gum,  and  mucilage  rub  or  wash  out,  leaving  a  sleazy  fabric, 
els  often  tell  the  percentage  of  dressing,  but  if  the  label  does  not 
you  can  rub  a  small  corner  of  the  fabric  to  discover  its  presence, 
(roughly  washing  a  sample  also  reveals  the  real  fabric  under- 
h  the  starch. 

o  not  confuse  starches  and  other  sizings  with  the  new  type  of 
nanent  finish  or  crispness  to  be  found  on  rayons  and  such  cottons 
mslin,  voile,  batiste,  lawn,  and  dimity.  These  synthetic  resins  last 
ugh  many  washings  and  impart  a  body  which  one  cannot  secure 
;tarch.  A  nonpermanent  water-repellent  finish  that  is  usable  at 
le  is  now  available  in  many  cities.  Waterproofing  can  be  restored 
ome  dry  cleaners. 

he  weight  of  some  cottons  is  significant  of  quality.  Note  that  cata- 
e  specifications  for  such  staples  as  denim,  covert,  and  outing  flan- 
are  expressed  in  terms  of  4,  5,  or  6  oz.  per  square  yard.  Twills, 
ins,  and  other  cotton  suitings  are  regarded  as  heavy  if  they  run 
it  2  yd.  per  pound.  A  lightweight  broadcloth  has  4  yd.  per  pound, 
ttness  of  weight  is  preferred  in  shirtings  if  due  to  fineness  of  fiber 
yarn  but  not  if  due  to  weakness  in  yarns  or  loose  construction, 
ost  cottons  come  in  36"  widths.  A  few  staples  like  cambric,  chal- 
alico,  outing  flannel,  denim,  duck,  and  Swiss  are  found  in  27"- 
widths;  organdy,  4o"-44"  wide;  and  net,  72"  wide, 
old  organdy  to  the  light.  If  it  is  fuzzy,  cloudy,  or  irregular  in  con¬ 
ation,  it  is  of  lower  grade.  The  better  qualities  will  have  permanent 
1  or  stiffness.  Some  of  the  finer  ones  are  now  guaranteed  not  to 
it  the  edges,  which  makes  them  ideal  for  collars  and  ruffles.  Poorer 
es  are  coarse  or  have  a  low  thread  count  and  require  starching 
ich  laundering. 

dotted  Swiss ,  look  for  sheerness  without  coarseness  of  thread  in 
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the  background  weave.  The  imported  better  grades  have  each  dot, 
in  embroidery,  of  one  continuous  thread.  The  cheaper  grades  have  ea 
dot  made  of  several  threads  with  loose  ends  which  pull  out  easi 
Imitation  dotted  Swiss  is  a  kind  of  voile  with  the  dots  pasted  c 
Test  to  see  if  they  wash  off  easily  or  turn  brown  when  ironed.  S01 
of  these  give  satisfactory  service,  but  they  are  hard  on  the  machi 
needle  and  do  not  take  neat-looking  lapped  seams  or  top  stitchh 
The  fuzzy  side  of  dotted  Swiss  is  usually  considered  the  wrong  si* 
as  in  any  embroidery;  but  negligees  and  gowns  are  more  comfortai 
if  the  fuzzy  side  is  not  next  to  the  skin. 

Voiles  are  of  finer  quality  if  there  is  absence  of  fuzz  and  cloudinl 
when  held  to  the  light.  Look  for  combed  yarns,  ply  construction,  ft 
yarns  of  firm  twist,  and  high  thread  count  to  secure  sheerness 
fineness.  Crispness  rather  than  limpness  is  desired.  English  voiles  hi 
usually  been  better  in  this  respect  than  domestic  voiles.  The  be! 
grades  receive  permanent  crease-resistant  finishes. 

Pique  of  good  grade  has  high  thread  count,  fine,  even  yarns  ;» 
deep  wales.  Cheaper  pique  is  sleazy  or  fuzzy  and  has  shallow  w?|| 
Narrow  or  fine  wales  are  of  no  better  quality  than  wide  wales.  II 
width  of  the  wale  is  simply  a  matter  of  design.  Novelty  pique  wiftl 
waffle  or  birdseye  effect  is  adaptable  to  a  greater  variety  of  dress  II 
signs.  Look  for  shrinkage  and  colorfastness  guarantees.  Pique  reqi II 
extra  effort  in  ironing  on  the  wrong  side  to  bring  out  the  wales. 

Cotton  broadcloth  for  your  tailored  shirts  should  be  examined  q| 
buying  for  a  man's  shirt.  It  is  so  firmly  woven  that  it  does  not  111, 
itself  to  easing  the  standard  sleeve  into  a  normal  armhole  but  is  e:lft 
lent  for  shirt  sleeve  styles,  for  lapped  and  stitched  fell  seams,  pi  F I 
tucks,  and  other  tailored  features.  Real  broadcloth  shows  a  fine  cfli 
wise  rib;  imitations  are  just  plain  print  (percale)  cloth  with  a  si;  v 
Fine  grades  are  made  of  combed  2-ply  or  3-ply  yarns  and  mercer™ 
common  grades  are  carded  only.  The  standard  thread  count  is  1.  I 
76,  finer  ones  134  X  84,  lower  grades  136  X  60,  128  X  68,  or  112  >(■.• 
and  the  coarsest  of  carded  singles  as  low  as  30  X  36.  We  must  e>  V 
such  construction  to  be  weaker  in  the  filling. 

Glazed  chintz  from  the  drapery  department  is  sometimes  use'  '■ 
a  dress.  In  the  better  grades,  colors  are  fast,  the  glaze  is  perma-  ii 
and  the  fabric  itself  has  a  fine,  smooth  weave.  Otherwise,  when  il 
dered,  the  glaze  disappears  and  a  common  percale  is  left. 
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zing  Linens 

n  linens,  shop  for  firm  even  weaves.  A  fuzzy  linen  fabric  indicates 
rt  or  low-grade  fibers  in  the  yarns,  which  will  also  stretch  and  break 
ly.  The  crosswise  threads  in  many  linen  dress  materials  stretch  out 
Tape,  making  it  impossible  to  secure  a  neat  fit  over  the  hips.  It 
been  possible  to  secure  linen  guaranteed  not  to  shrink  or  stretch, 
re  colorfast  and  crease  resistant.  The  round-thread  crepe-construc- 
1  linens  are  more  desirable  for  dresses,  if  they  hold  their  shape, 
gular  yarns  indicate  potential  holes  if  due  to  low-grade  fiber  or 
dess  construction.  So-called  “Butcher's”  linen  has  been  a  serviceable 
:ic  but  it  is  not  linen;  it  is  spun  rayon  woven  to  produce  a  linen 
ct  and  should  be  called  linen-textured  rayon  or  linen-type  rayon 
ing.  Some  cotton  suitings  are  also  woven  to  resemble  linen  crash, 
s  FTC  rulings  require  that  the  fiber  content,  whether  of  linen  alone 
nixed  with  other  fibers,  must  be  fully  stated  without  deception. 

'or  straight-line  designs  and  good  tailoring,  linen  is  beautifully 
ed.  It  creases  well  and  is  easily  pressed  .if  plenty  of  dampness  and 
Dt  iron  are  applied.  It  is  ideal,  if  not  too  tightly  woven,  for  warm 
lates.  It  will  give  more  satisfaction  if  it  is  made  up  in  styles  easily 
idered. 

dng  Wools 

l  you  are  making  a  wool  dress,  suit,  or  coat,  you  will  probably  prefer 
%,  good  quality  wool  because  of  its  warmth,  great  durability,  and 
elasticity  and  resilience  which  make  a  garment  hold  its  shape  and 
ain  free  of  wrinkles.  Crushed  in  the  palm  of  your  hand  a  good 
den  feels  alive,  springy,  soapy  soft,  yet  when  released  it  shows 
e  or  no  creasing.  Avoid  pieces  that  feel  boardy,  harsh,  lifeless, 
rly  stiff,  dull,  or  matted. 

he  Wool  Labeling  Act  of  1939  requires  wool  products  to  carry 
:1s  giving  the  amounts  of  new  wool,  reprocessed  wool  (or  other 
rs,  if  over  5%  of  the  fabric),  the  percentage  of  foreign  matter,  and 
name  of  the  manufacturer  and  seller.  Wool  means  virgin  or  new 
d  that  has  not  been  used  before.  Reprocessed  wool  has  been  woven, 
1  unwoven  and  rewoven  without  having  been  used.  Reused  wool 
been  used  and  then  reworked;  it  was  formerly  called  shoddy. 
'Ow-grade  wools  and  reused  wools  are  not  so  warm,  and  do  not  hold 
r  shapes  so  well  or  look  so  rich  in  color  as  high-grade  virgin  wools. 
>rocessed  wools  also  come  in  various  grades.  Good  quality  re- 
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processed  wool,  especially  when  combined  with  $o%-6$%  new  wool, 
gives  durable,  satisfactory  service  at  a  lower  price.  Generally  speaking 
virgin  wools  and  100%  wools  will  give  longer,  better  service,  but  gooe 
reprocessed  wools  are  better  than  low-grade  virgin  wools.  Reused  wooli 
are  harsh,  linty,  dull-looking,  crease  readily,  and  do  not  wear  well.  SincJ 
the  fibers  are  so  short,  reused  wool  is  not  found  in  worsteds. 


Fig. 


32.  A,  worsted  yarns  have  only  long  fibers  in  smooth  parallel 
carded  and  then  combed.  B,  woolen  yarns  have  both  long  and  short  fibers 
mingled — carded  only  (not  combed).  C,  worsted  fabric  shows  weave  di 
and  has  no  surface  fuzz.  D,  woolen  fabric  has  a  fuzzy  napped  surface — looks 
feels  softer  and  thicker. 


For  suits  and  dresses  worsteds  are  generally  chosen;  for  coats, 
woolens.  Can  you  tell  the  difference?  (Fig.  32.)  Men’s  suits  are  oj 
of  worsted. 

Worsteds  are  made  from  varying  grades  of  long  fibers,  combed 
all  el  before  spinning  into  smooth,  tightly  twisted  yarns,  which  it 
firm,  compact,  distinctly  visible  weaves,  as  in  gabardine,  serge, 
crepe.  They  feel  wiry,  firm,  and  hard.  They  tailor  well  and  hold 
press  but  may  develop  a  shine,  so  they  require  careful  pressing 
wearing.  Low-grade  worsteds  are  loosely  woven,  shiny,  harsh,  limp, 
show  some  surface  fuzz  when  folded  and  viewed  along  the  surf 
Such  worsteds  wrinkle  and  develop  a  shine  very  readily,  become  ba 
and  have  rather  muddy  colors;  some  blends  of  wool,  cotton,  ra' 
or  other  synthetics  are  better  choices. 
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Voolens  are  of  loosely  twisted  yams  of  shorter  fibers  not  combed; 
ce,  the  fibers  do  not  lie  straight  as  in  worsted  yarns,  but  cross  and 
rmingle,  leaving  protruding  ends.  Such  yarns  are  softer  or  more 
:y  or  fluffy  and  produce  such  fabrics  as  tweed,  suede  cloth,  cheviot, 
idcloth,  fleece,  or  napped  coating  and  Shetland  type  woolens  or 
ingbones.  Woolens  are  felted,  shrunk,  or  napped  in  finishing, 
etimes  to  such  an  extent  that  the  weave  is  barely  discernible;  if 
done,  the  foundation  may  be  very  weak.  Look  at  the  back  and 
the  fabric  firmly  in  both  directions  to  determine  relative  strength, 
le  nap  rolls  up  easily  in  “pills’7  or  rubs  off  when  you  rub  it  briskly, 
may  be  sure  it  will  soon  wear  threadbare  and  look  shabby.  Good 
lens  are  springy,  elastic,  soft,  warm,  and  do  not  wear  shiny. 

00k  for  the  new  finishes  that  control  shrinkage  in  wools  such  as 
a  set,  a  development  of  the  war  period.  In  washing  tests,  average 
eated  garments  after  five  launderings  shrank  10%  as  against  3% 
the  treated  ones. 

/ool  is  valued  for  its  durability,  its  insulating  qualities,  its  resili- 
J,  its  elasticity,  its  “drape”  or  “hand,”  and  the  richness  of  its 
rs.  Special  animal  fibers  such  as  camel’s  hair,  vicuna,  alpaca,  llama, 
)ra,  cashmere,  and  rabbits’  hair  are  blended  with  wool  fibers  to  give 
r  special  effects  of  lightness,  softness,  luster,  or  beauty, 
ther  fibers  (silk,  ravon.  Nylon,  Cellophane,  cotton,  metal,  Aralac) 
idded  for  novelty  effects  or  to  reduce  costs.  Be  sure  that  the  sub- 
tes  or  newer  materials  do  not  affect  a  fabric’s  usefulness  for  your 
>ose.  But  be  open-minded — they  may  actually  improve  its  value. 
i  often  they  reduce  the  springiness  and  the  depth  of  color  we  ap- 
iate  in  a  good  all-wool  material.  If  we  know  of  the  substitution  and 
:  it  will  do  and  find  the  price  adjusted  accordingly,  we  cannot  com- 
1.  Such  combinations  are  now  called  blends  and  deserve  our  honest 
lation.  Cotton  in  a  blend  with  wool  helps  to  lower  cost  and  to 
rol  shrinkage  so  that  the  article  can  be  laundered  as  in  a  sport 
.  On  the  other  hand,  cotton  in  a  coat,  skirt,  or  suit  fabric  will  cause 
wrinkle  readily.  It  will  not  wear  so  well  and  will  soon  look  faded 
soiled.  Rayon  in  the  core  of  a  yarn  with  30%  wool  will  make  a 
ceable  warm  fabric  rich  in  color,  but  it  will  wrinkle  more  than  one 
30%  wool.  It  should  definitely  cost  less. 

1-wool  worsteds  and  woolens  are  usually  ^"-^6"  wide;  some  are 
0  permit  more  economical  layouts  of  patterns.  Watch  the  widths, 
h  vary  from  38"  to  60". 

simple  home  test  for  the  presence  of  cotton  or  other  fibers  of 
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vegetable  origin  is  to  boil  a  small  sample  in  a  lye  solution  (1  tbsp.  t 
2  cups  of  water)  for  15  minutes.  The  wool  quickly  dissolves,  leavin 
only  the  vegetable  fibers.  Such  a  test  is  useful  for  identifying  ur 
labeled  garments,  checking  on  the  reliability  of  labels,  home  remode 
ing,  home  dyeing,  and  removing  spots  or  stains. 

Wool  cloth  usually  requires  dry  cleaning.  It  should  be  steam  presse 
with  a  moderately  warm  iron  over  a  protective  press  cloth.  Some  of  thj 
cheaper  wool  crepes  of  the  granite  type  do  not  press  satisfactoril 
Pressing  during  construction  requires  extra  time.  But  the  wool  garmeij 
of  good  grade  when  completed  requires  less  frequent  pressing  and  cay 
We  like  to  find  on  better  wool  fabrics  such  terms  as  “sponged” 
“ready  for  the  needle”  to  assure  us  that  shrinking  and  pressing  befo 
making  are  not  necessary.  Be  prepared  to  protect  wool  from  perspiij 
tion,  moths,  and  odors  of  all  kinds.  Keep  it  aired,  brushed,  and  rest< 
from  too  constant  wear. 

In  selecting  wool  cloth  for  a  coat  or  suit,  a  beginner  can  do  betij 
tailoring  on  a  woolen  than  a  worsted,  on  a  rough  texture  than  on| 
smooth.  Plain  gray  or  tan  twill  shows  spots  and  shine  more  read 
than  a  gray  or  tan  tweed,  boucle,  or  flannel.  Too  nubby  yarns,  ho| 
ever,  often  wear  badly.  In  buying  blends  the  fabric  looks  better  foj 
longer  time  in  mixtures  like  tweeds  and  herringbones  of  medium  val 
than  in  solid  dark  blue  or  black  or  flat  colors.  Dark  blue  and  bk 
should  always  be  selected  from  the  better  grades,  which  naturally  c 
more  but  give  lasting  satisfaction.  Beware  of  fabrics  that  pick  or  fi| 
up  or  catch  lint. 

In  jersey  the  number  of  wales  (stripes)  per  inch  and  a  half,  tern 
gauge,  is  indicative  of  quality.  The  higher  numbers  are  finer.  H 
jersey  to  the  light  and  for  finer  qualities  you  will  note  less  une 
cloudiness  and  a  straighter  regularity  in  the  pressing  of  the  knit| 
grain. 
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Buying  Silks 

A  pure-dye  silk  is  to  be  treasured  and  sought  after.  The  FTC 
ruled  that  labels  should  tell  us  whether  the  fabric  is  pure-dye  sillj 
weighted  silk  and  whether  any  other  fiber  has  been  combined  witl 
such  as  cotton  or  a  synthetic.  We  want  specific  washing  or  clearl 
directions.  Silk  is  a  luxury  fabric  chosen  for  its  lustrous  softness) 
resistance  to  crushing,  its  beautiful  colors,  its  long  wearing  qua) 
Lightweight  silks  before  World  War  II  were  moderately  prfi 
heavier  silks  always  have  been  rather  expensive  but  are  well  worth: 
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estment.  Some  silks  may  be  washed  by  hand  but  should  be  labeled 
vash  silks.  Most  silks  look  better,  however,  if  dry-cleaned. 

"he  FTC  requires  that  the  word  silk  must  be  applied  only  to  fabrics 
de  of  the  natural  fiber  produced  by  the  silk  worm;  that  unweighted 
may  be  labeled  pu re-dye  silk ,  pure  silk ,  or  all  silk;  and  that  the  true 
centage  of  silk  and  of  weighting  must  be  stated.  Under  10%  weight- 
adds  body  to  silk  at  a  moderate  price.  Excessive  weighting  causes 
to  split,  especially  when  the  fabric  is  creased  or  exposed  to  heat 
l  perspiration.  A  coat  lining  of  weighted  silk  would  not  be  satisfac- 

f  a  piece  of  pure  silk  is  burned,  the  odor  will  be  similar  to  burning 
•  and  the  residue  will  be  in  tiny,  crisp  black  balls  that  easily  crush 
he  fingers.  If  weighting  has  been  added  to  the  dye,  the  burning  will 
1  slow  smoldering,  leaving  ash  in  the  shape  of  the  original  sample 
ot  in  balls. 

)o  not  confuse  this  metallic  weighting  used  in  dye  with  the  sizing 
dressing  often  put  on  silks  or  rayons  to  increase  their  hand  or 
lability.  Dressing  often  shows  water  spots.  You  can  test  material 
fimply  sprinkling  on  a  few  drops  of  water.  When  dry,  rings  show 
if  dressing  is  there.  Will  this  affect  its  use  for  you? 
mall  amounts  of  cotton,  rayon,  or  weighting  may  or  may  not  be 
red  but  reduce  the  cost  and  should  be  known  in  order  to  estimate 
value  and  to  help  you  in  making,  pressing,  or  cleaning, 
pun  silks  are  made  from  silk  noils  (waste  silk)  spun  like  cotton 
ead  of  being  reeled  into  a  smooth  thread  as  is  done  in  new,  culti- 
d  silk.  They  are  less  desirable  as  they  tend  to  be  fuzzy,  dull,  and 
ess,  but  woven  in  crash  effects,  they  make  very  good  spectator- 
t  dresses.  Wild  silks  such  as  pongee  and  shantung  have  a  desirable 
ure  interest  and  wear  well— both  in  natural  and  dyed  colors  excel- 
for  summer  suits.  Raw  silk  still  contains  the  natural  gum  of  the 
worm  and  looks  like  unbleached  linen  crash.  Some  fabrics  made  of 
irked  or  spun  silk  have  been  erroneously  advertised  as  raw  silks, 
hiffons,  crepes,  and  taffetas  are  judged  by  their  relative  degrees  of 
less,  smoothness,  evenness  of  weave,  and  weight,  as  well  as  for  their 
ness  and  stability  of  color  and  the  high  artistic  quality  of  the  ap- 
i  design.  Some  exclusive  designers  and  importing  houses  may  add 
ral  dollars  per  yard  to  the  original  price  of  a  fabric  when  they  first 
ich  it  on  the  market.  High-style  dressmakers  strive  to  secure  such 
erials  before  they  become  available  to  ordinary  shoppers.  After  a 
in  or  two  you  may  be  able  to  find  these  beautiful  fabrics  in  pure- 
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dye  silks  as  remnants  in  metropolitan  stores.  It  will  take  some  experi¬ 
ence  on  your  part  to  recognize  the  real  bargains.  Generally  it  is  safer  tc 
depend  on  labels,  on  the  regular  stock  found  in  the  well-establishec 
stores,  or  on  the  guidance  of  the  store  buyer  and  the  regular  clerks 
Imported  silks  are  generally  higher  priced  because  of  the  tariff. 


Buying  Synthetics 

Synthetic  fibers  and  fabrics  developed  by  the  chemists  have  been  si 
improved  that  they  offer  us  many  more  choices  today  than  are  foun 
among  the  natural  fibers.  They  include  the  rayons  made  from  cellulose 
Nylon  from  coal,  air,  and  water;  and  casein  fibers  as  Aralac  made  froi 
milk.  Several  others  are  in  the  process  of  being  developed.  Each  c 
these  has  peculiar  characteristics.  Again  read  your  labels  for  info 
mation. 

Rayons  now  on  the  market  are  classified  as: 


Acetate  rayons  Cellulose  acetate  (ester)  type 

Cuprammonium  rayons  1 


Viscose  rayons 


J 


\  Regenerated  cellulose  types 


ir 


Acetate  rayons  resist  creases,  mildew,  perspiration,  salt  water,  stair 
spots.  They  hold  their  shape.  They  hang  well.  Although  they  resi 
creasing,  when  once  wrinkled,  it  is  difficult  to  press  them  smoo 
again.  They  melt  easily  under  the  iron  and  dissolve  in  acetone 
blues,  violets,  greens,  and  certain  tans  some  of  the  acetates  are  liable 


Ip 


fade  in  gaseous  atmospheres.  Some  acetate  fabrics  have  been  testW 


for  resistance  to  gas  fading.  If  a  fabric  has  passed  the  test,  this  fi 
should  be  found  on  the  informative  label.  It  is  thought  that  paper  a 
wool  tend  to  increase  gas  fading.  Hence,  acetates  should  not  be  hu 
next  to  wool  garments  but  stored  in  wooden  boxes  or  garment  bags 
cotton.  Manufacturers  recommend  a  rinse  in  a  solution  of  washil 
soda  (1  tsp.  to  1  qt.  water)  to  minimize  gas  fading  for  the  washa 
types.  Acetates  are  found  in  faille,  jersey,  permanent  moire,  net,  nin 
sharkskin,  and  taffeta.  Trade  names  we  recognize  are  Celanese  a] 
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Acele.  They  are  frequently  the  white  parts  in  blends  with  other  fib 
such  as  pin  cheeks  and  frosted  crepes,  because  acetate  rayon  resists 
ordinary  dyes. 

Cuprammonium  rayons  are  usually  very  fine  and  sheer.  They  ca 
pressed  with  a  warmer  iron  than  acetates  and  laundered  like  silk.  T 
are  found  in  crepe,  chiffon,  draperies,  linings,  ninon,  sheers.  The 
known  trade  name  for  this  type  of  rayon  is  Bemberg. 


pcti 
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Viscose  rayons  may  be  dull  or  bright,  fine  or  coarse,  especially  suited 
crepes,  sheers,  velvets.  They  are  so  versatile  that  they  compete 
;ely  with  cotton.  The  American  Viscose  Corporation  uses  the 
n  Crown  Brand  to  designate  certain  “quality  standard”  rayon  yarns, 
layons  as  a  class  are  generally  weaker  when  wet;  hence,  they  require 
cial  care  in  laundering.  White  rayons  stay  white  where  white  silk 
is  yellow  in  use.  All  rayons  are  slightly  slippery.  They  ravel  easily, 
jet  the  habit  of  using  wide  seams.  Test  crepes  by  sprinkling  with  a 
drops  of  water;  if  they  shrink  or  water  spot,  they  may  not  be  what 
want.  Some  rayon  crepes  like  alpaca  shrink  badly  but  may  be 
ored  by  pulling  to  shape  while  damp  and  while  ironing.  Others 
tch  badly.  Try  to  find  some  informative  labels  to  protect  you  from 
>e  disasters. 

Vhen  any  of  the  various  kinds  of  rayon  filaments  are  used  in  their 
final  continuous  length,  they  produce  smooth,  fine,  cool,  sheer, 
:n  lustrous  fabrics.  When  these  filaments  are  cut  into  varying 
jths,  they  are  called  rayon  staple  and  when  spun  into  a  yarn,  as  the 
iral  fibers  are  spun,  they  are  called  spun  rayons  or  spuns  for  short, 
s  process  makes  a  cloth  dull,  soft,  and  spongy,  more  like  wool, 
n,  or  cotton.  Spun  rayons  which  we  have  come  to  know  well  in- 
le  challis,  flannel,  hopsacking,  gabardine,  shantung,  twills,  tropical 
ing,  and  linen-type  suiting. 

1  all  kinds  of  rayon  materials,  finer  yarns  and  yarns  with  a  crepe 
t  produce  a  more  durable,  better  draping  fabric  than  do  the  coarser, 
ely  twisted  yarns.  Knotty  novelty  yarns  woven  loosely  or  with  long 
:s  usually  give  trouble  in  service  and  in  the  making.  Good  grades 
lyon  fabrics  today  lack  that  cheap  shiny  appearance  they  had  when 
put  on  the  market.  Rayon  cloth  tends  to  crease  or  wrinkle  more 
1  silk  or  wool,  but  this  condition  has  been  greatly  improved  in 
nt  years  so  it  is  no  longer  too  serious  a  matter. 

1  buying  rayons  or  any  other  kind  of  synthetics,  it  is  very  important 
sad  the  labels  for  the  fiber  content,  for  finish,  and  for  the  special 
uctions  for  care.  Acetate  rayons  must  be  pressed  with  low  heat 
can  stand  a  great  deal  of  moisture.  The  regenerated  types  require 
erate  heat — usually  dry  cleaning  is  required,  but  some  of  them  can 
and  laundered.  Spun  rayons  are  better  pressed  while  almost  dry. 
s  all  types  of  rayons  on  the  wrong  side  with  a  very  light  touch  or 
ective  press  cloth  so  as  not  to  develop  a  shine.  Labels,  if  informa- 
give  the  yarn  content  of  the  fabric,  list  the  physical  and  color 
less  tests  which  the  fabric  has  passed,  tell  for  what  use  the  fabric 
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is  approved,  and  state  whether  this  particular  fabric  is  washable,  hand 
washable,  or  dry  cleanable. 

The  FTC  requires  that  the  seller  must  disclose  the  presence  of 
rayon.  When  rayon  and  another  fiber  are  combined,  the  one  used  in 
greater  amounts  must  be  mentioned  first.  As  yet  there  is  no  law  which 
requires  that  the  kind  of  rayon  be  mentioned.  Often  these  labels  are 
misplaced,  so  you  will  sometimes  need  to  test  a  sample  at  home  in 
order  to  use  or  care  for  the  fabric  intelligently.  j 

To  test  a  fabric  for  the  presence  of  rayon,  burn  the  corner  of  a  small 
sample  and  observe  the  flame,  odor,  and  ash.  Acetate  rayon  burns  with 
a  rapid  flare  and  sharp  acrid  odor;  it  puckers  and  melts  into  a  large 
hard  black  mass  which  cannot  be  pulverized  as  can  the  silk  beads.  The 
regenerated  types  (viscose  and  cuprammonium )  burn  like  cotton, 
leaving  a  light  negligible  ash.  Acetate  rayon  may  be  distinguished  fron  o' 
all  other  fibers  in  that  it  will  dissolve  in  a  drop  of  acetone.  w 

Rayon  tends  to  slip  at  seams  or  the  weave  is  likely  to  shift  at  point 
of  stress  and  strain.  Loosely  twisted  coarse  yarns,  loose  weave  (lov 
yarn  count),  ribbed  construction,  or  long  loose  floats  seem  to  caus 
such  slippage.  Read  the  label  for  any  possible  guarantee  or  apply  th  ue 
slippage  test  (Fig.  31). 


WATCH  FOR  THE  NEW  SYNTHETICS 


Other  man-made  fibers  which  we  have  come  to  know  are  mat 
from  casein  of  milk  (Aralac),  soybean,  peanut,  mazein  (corn),  Nyloi 
Fortisan,  Vinyon,  Velon,  Saran,  Neoprene,  Fiberglas,  rubber,  ai 
rubber-like  filaments  such  as  those  used  in  the  core  of  Lastex  yari 
Many  new  ones  are  being  developed. 

Fabrics  made  of  Nylon  are  very  strong,  have  high  elasticity,  do  n<| 
shrink,  hold  their  shape,  are  moisture  resistant,  dry  fast,  require  littl 
or  no  ironing;  are  noninflammable,  moth  resistant,  crush  resistant  :j 
velvets,  and  snag  resistant  in  hose.  While  most  popular  in  hosieil 
Nylon  has  great  possibilities  in  upholstery,  curtains,  pile  weaves,  und(| 
garments,  and  permanent  pleating  in  ruffling. 

Aralac  has  become  a  successful  substitute  for  wool  but  is  usil 
chiefly  in  blends  of  wool,  rayon,  or  cotton  in  amounts  of  20%  to  501 
It  is  not  at  present  successfully  used  100%,  except  in  interlinings  fj 
coats.  It  has  a  natural  luster  and  is  warm.  It  is  weaker  than  wool,  wel 
when  wet,  and  more  resilient  than  cotton  but  less  resilient  than  woj 
Therefore,  it  will  wrinkle  more  than  wool.  It  is  slightly  wiry  and  ravj 
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.y,  hence  requires  special  care  in  handling  and  pressing.  Blends  of 
1  and  Aralac  have  made  very  attractive  suits  and  separate  skirts  in 
ds  for  college  girls  who  don’t  object  to  a  few  wrinkles  and  who 
5  had  experience  in  handling  “difficult”  fabrics. 

1  shopping  for  synthetics  avoid  sleazy  constructions  and  weaves 
:h  “pick  up,”  become  fuzzy,  take  a  shine  easily  when  pressed,  or 
tkle  badly.  Manufacturers  have  made  many  improvements  to  over- 
e  some  of  these  characteristics,  usually  in  the  form  of  special 
nical  finishes. 

1  Last  Word 

3e  not  the  first  by  whom  the  new  are  tried,  nor  yet  the  last  to  lay 
old  aside.”  The  wise  consumer  does  not  depend  on  gossip  to  tell 
what  to  buy  nor  does  she  expend  much  cash  in  doing  personal  ex- 
nentation.  Rather  it  is  safer  and  cheaper  for  her  to  learn  firsthand 
1  publications  and  demonstrations  by  college  instructors  of  tex- 
from  government  bulletins,  or  from  reliable  professional  or 
le  journals.  The  various  state  colleges  carry  on  extensive  research 
hich  you  should  wisely  take  advantage. 

le  most  recent  news  in  the  textile  field  is  reported  each  month  in 
blication  of  the  American  Home  Economics  Association,  700 
or  Building,  Washington  1,  D.  C.:  The  Journal  of  Home  Eco- 
ics,  $3.00  per  year. 

Ten  you  buy  tempting  bargains  that  soon  prove  to  be  shoddy 
handise,  you  are  not  only  cheating  yourself  but  you  are  helping 
idermine  conditions  for  all  the  producers,  from  the  farmer  who 
s  the  cotton  or  sheep  to  the  people  who  spin  and  weave  it  and 
;  who  sell  it.  If  consumers  never  bought  poor  stuff ,  there  would 
d  market  for  it  and  manufacturers  would  cease  to  make  it.  Each 
you  buy  an  article  you  are  voting  for  it— whether  it  be  good  or 
her  it  be  poor.  Consumer  resistance  to  prices  too  high  for  the 
ty  will  help  considerably  in  price  control. 

'  be  a  better  judge  of  fabrics  you  should  have  some  courses  in 
es  to  discover  the  inherent  nature  of  each  fiber  and  to  develop 
alizations  or  principles  to  enable  you  to  know  exactly  what  to 
it  of  fabrics  of  one  fiber,  of  blends  of  various  fibers,  of  the  different 
2s  and  of  different  finishes.  You  will  know  better  what  to  choose 
)ur  purpose  and  how  to  care  for  it. 
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Trade  Names 

Progress  in  all  textiles  has  been  unusually  rapid.  Manufacturers  hav 
hastened  to  secure  patents  for  their  trade  secrets.  Trade  names  in  gre 
numbers  have  been  developed.  Certain  meaningful  syllables  are  use 
in  these  names  which  indicate  their  probable  value,  but  often  th 
meaning  is  only  implied— left  to  the  consumer’s  imagination  or  wishfu 
thinking.  The  wise  consumer  looks  for  a  more  informative  label  whicjl 
offers  her  a  guarantee  of  the  expected  performance  of  the  fabric  i 
terms  that  she  can  understand.  A  survey  of  trade  names  used 
cottons  revealed  that  there  were  over  five  hundred  in  1943.*  If  we  ad 
the  still  longer  list  of  intriguing  names  developed  for  rayons  and  oth 
synthetics,  we  must  realize  the  necessity  for  the  consumer  to  depend 
on  the  label  and  a  printed  definition  for  the  significance  of  each  nan] 
—its  reliability,  its  definiteness— rather  than  on  any  vague,  hopefij 
illusory  allusion! 


SOME  TRADE  NAMES  FOR  TEXTILE  FINISHES 


Fire  Retardants:  Neva-Flame,  Sani-Flame.  ly 

Germ  Resistant ,  Sanitary  Finishes:  Sanitized,  Vita-Fresh,  Steritized,  Pul  ; 
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Permanent  Crease-Resistant  Finishes:  TBL  or  Tebilizcd,  Vitalized,  1\ 
ponized,  Resloomcd.  Id 

Permanent  Crisp  Finishes:  Bcllmanized,  Stabilized,  Vita-Last,  Wat-ay 
Everglaze,  Vita-Glaze,  Saylerized. 

Permanent  Linen-Like  Finishes:  Basco,  Sylvan,  Sheercroft. 

Porosity:  Air-Conditioned,  Air-Parel. 

Shrinkage  Control:  Apponized,  Sanforized,  Rigmel  Shrunk,  Worcoriz 
London  Shrunk,  Lanaset,  Resloomcd. 

Slippage:  Fiber  Loc,  Slip-naught. 

Stretchage ,  Sagging ,  and  Shrinkage  Controlled:  Sanforset,  Fiberset. 

Water  Repellent  Finishes:  Aqua-Sec,  Aridex,  Cravenette,  Durolize, 
prcgnole,  Koroseal,  Neva-Wet,  Zelan. 

Others:  Phosphorescent;  Durene  (mercerized);  Lanitized  (anti-mild^ 
Pamilla  (non-tarnish);  Sorbtex  (absorbent);  Air-fast  (resists  gas-fadi 
Lurex  (non-tarnish). 
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It  is  well  to  remember  that  these  terms  indicate  a  relative  resist;! 
to  the  characteristic  named  and  are  not  positive  guarantees  und< 
conditions.  Read  your  labels  to  find  out  just  what  is  promised.  Tel 
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‘Registered  Trade-names  Applicable  to  the  Finishing  of  Cotton  Textile J 
Worner  and  Scott,  Cotton  Chemical  Finishing  Division,  Bureau  of  Agricul 
and  Industrial  Chemistry,  Agricultural  Research  Administration,  U.  S.  Depart^ 
of  Agriculture,  New  Orleans,  La. 
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r  money  back  or  an  adjustment ,  you  must  save  your  guarantee  (or 
label )  and  the  sales  slip.  Remember  that  on  labels  we  want  ex- 
ed  performance,  not  glamourous  adjectives  or  romantic  names. 

>w  Brands 

Is  a  part  of  becoming  fashion  conscious  and  as  a  way  of  discovering 
e  of  the  better  grades  of  merchandise,  begin  to  acquaint  yourself 
the  names  of  certain  manufacturers  that  have  always  stood  for 
quality.  It  is  easy  to  be  led  astray  in  the  field  of  trade-marks  and 
names  and  brands,  yet  you  should  know  what  they  represent.  It 
netimes  true  that  the  best  brand  of  a  certain  manufacturer  is  about 
grade  compared  with  the  products  of  another.  Not  all  brands 
and  names  represent  a  stationary  quality.  But  some  do.  Your  ex- 
nce  and  that  of  your  instructor  should  enable  you  gradually  to 
nize  the  status  of  the  brands  most  commonly  found  in  your 
ity.  Read  the  ads.  Sometimes  they  are  more  informative  than 
s  on  the  same  merchandise.  Read  the  fine  print  and  check  every 
isk. 

hat  articles  and  what  quality  do  these  names  represent?  ABC, 
jchini,  Charmeen,  Crown-Tested ,  Ducharne ,  Forstmann ,  Galey 
ord7  Glosheen ,  Lustercale ,  Martinized,  Peter  Pan ,  Rodier ,  Skin- 
Viyella ,  Wamsutta. 

Much  Should  I  Pay ? 

|ter  deciding  on  the  type  of  garment  and  fabric,  consider  the  cost 
several  angles.  Your  teacher  can  give  practical  suggestions,  for  she 
mow  the  local  market  better  than  you  do  and  can  tell  whether 
79  cents  will  be  necessary  for  a  good  quality  of  cotton  fabric, 
government  regulations,  economic  inflation,  and  economic  de- 
lion  are  conditions  that  will  affect  the  cost  of  cloth.  In  the  i86o’s 
b  sold  for  one  dollar  a  yard;  in  the  19 30’s,  we  paid  10  to  20  cents 
Id  for  80-square  percale;  in  the  1940’s  we  were  often  unable  to 
Either  calico  or  percale  and  when  we  found  gingham  and  balloon 
I,  they  ranged  from  79  cents  to  $1.49  per  yard.  It  is  not  too  much 
$5.00  to  $8.00  for  a  fine  grade  of  wool,  54"  wide.  However,  you 
ind  fairly  good  pieces  for  $4.00  that  suit  your  pocketbook  better. 
)k  around  the  shops  to  ascertain  the  range  of  prices  for  a  given 
of  fabric  and  study  the  samples  which  your  teacher  shows. 

*p  in  mind  that  the  garment  you  make  in  class  is  a  learning  ex- 
hce  and  that  a  higher  price  might  be  paid  than  you  normally  pay 
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if  it  gives  you  any  advantage  in  ease  or  breadth  of  learning.  Put  th 
extra  cost  down  to  an  educational  item  in  your  budget  rather  than 
extra  wardrobe  item.  We  find  that  garments  made  in  college  classe 
are  usually  so  well  made  and  styled  that  the  girls  wear  them  mud 
longer  with  satisfaction  than  cheaper  ready-made  garments. 

Can  you  afford  to  pay  so  much?  Will  you  have  the  cash  available 
Does  it  fit  into  your  budgeted  plan  for  clothes?  If  it  seems  too  higl 
talk  it  over  with  your  teacher.  Perhaps  you  can  find  a  job  to  earn 
little  extra  money  to  pay  for  this  extra  value.  Then  decide  if  it  w' 
be  worth  it. 

Learn  to  make  these  decisions  for  yourself.  Don't  depend  on  yo 
mother  at  this  time.  This  is  a  learning  experience  for  you.  You  shou 
shop  for  yourself  and  decide  for  yourself.  If  you  should  happen 
choose  unwisely,  profit  by  that  experience  too.  Your  teacher  will  n 
say,  '1  told  you  so!"  but  rather  suggest  how  you  might  have  chos 
better.  Do  not  be  irritated  or  have  hurt  feelings  when  such  suggesticlt 
are  made.  It  is  a  part  of  a  teacher's  responsibility  to  give  them  ancl 
part  of  yours  to  accept  and  benefit  from  them.  If 

ECONOMY  AND  PHILOSOPHY  IN  BUYING  FABRICS  If 

1.  When  several  grades  of  qualities  are  available  in  the  material  wi 

have  decided  upon,  usually  the  most  costly  is  a  luxury  material,  Iff 
refinement  of  which  you  may  be  able  to  do  without.  The  lowest  grit 
is  usually  too  sleazy  for  a  dress  or  not  worth  your  labor  to  make.  Tlk 
middle  grades  are  usually  the  best  buys  from  the  standpoint  of  dillim 
bility.  But  be  sure  you  know  what  are  the  earmarks  of  high,  mediillu 
and  low  grades.  Sometimes  the  'Test"  grade  in  a  mail  order  catalog 
is  only  average  grade  in  the  general  market.  It  $ 

2.  It  is  wiser  to  buy  the  best  quality  in  a  price  grouping  you  lie oi 
afford  rather  than  a  low  grade  in  the  more  expensive  class  of  iilin 
chandise.  For  example,  silks  are  more  expensive  than  rayons.  Ill;; 
wiser  to  buy  a  good  grade  of  linen-type  spun  rayon  crash  than  a  si J  1,1 
grade  of  spun  silk  crash.  In  1945  the  rayon  could  be  bough tlljj 
$i.49-$i.y9,  was  firmer,  and  tailored  better  than  the  spun  silk  cll^ 
for  $5.oo-$6.5o  per  yard.  At  the  end  of  the  season  the  silk  was  k|l|j, 
out  of  shape.  As  a  summer  garment  rayon  is  cooler  than  silk.  Onh 
wearer  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  it  was  silk  at  a  loss  of  $10.  jl^ 

3.  Spend  the  bulk  of  your  money  on  staples  not  novelties,  solid:!  |  [; 
prints,  on  the  genuine  not  imitation  (jewelry,  leather,  furs,  lace) .  rliy 

4.  Do  not  pay  for  special  finishes  unless  you  have  special  nee 
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m.  Will  your  dress  need  to  be  mothproofed  and  water  repellent? 
es  your  evening  dress  need  to  be  sunfast? 

Invest  in  good  material  and  take  pains  to  make  it  well,  producing 
;  good  garment  instead  of  two  cheaper  ones.  You  might  remodel 
le  old  garment  for  your  second  best.  Do  not  buy  too  handsome 
terial  if  it  will  make  your  accessories  appear  shabby. 

.  Remnants  at  half  price  are  not  economical  if  they  cause  you  to 
r  too  much  or  too  little  or  cause  you  to  produce  a  dress  ugly  or 
inary  in  design. 

.  Consider  fabric  in  relation  to  your  pattern,  but  buy  your  pattern 
:,  make  alterations,  and  buy  just  exactly  the  amount  needed.  Saving 
%  yard  may  enable  you  to  buy  better  buttons  and  other  acces- 
es.  Buying  too  little  is  false  economy. 

.  Simple  cuts,  not  too  full  or  too  intricate,  require  less  yardage  and 
time.  Since  such  styles  are  conservative,  you  may  wear  them  more 
ons.  Double-breasted  coats,  swagger  coats,  very  circular,  very  bias, 
r  draped,  and  very  pleated  skirts  require  more  cloth  than  straight 
;  and  hence  cost  more. 

,  A  few  wide  pleats  are  cheaper  than  many  narrow  ones  because 
r  require  less  time  in  making  and  pressing.  If  very  fine  they  look 
er  if  made  by  the  commercial  pleater  at  a  tailor  shop,  and  this 
ice  adds  to  your  expense.  Also,  cleaners  charge  more  for  such  pleats. 
).  Napped  material,  large  repeats  in  florals  or  plaids,  up-and-down 
gns,  and  stripes  require  more  time  in  planning  the  layout  and  usu- 
more  yardage. 

l.  Cutting  pieces  on  the  bias  often  requires  one  third  more 
age. 

j.  Some  ribbed  and  striped  materials  cut  to  better  advantage  with 
e  of  the  pieces  placed  crosswise.  Be  certain  that  such  plans  re¬ 
in  satisfactory  design  and  durability  before  you  decide  to  save 
age  in  this  manner. 

>.  Buy  only  the  needed  findings  such  as  belts  and  buttons.  Take 
1  care  of  them.  They  may  be  used  on  other  garments.  Don't  buy 
i  buttons  unless  you  are  habitually  careless— and  you  should  over- 
e  this  tendency. 

..  Collars,  pockets,  belts,  scarves  may  sometimes  be  lined  with  a 
expensive  material.  Such  linings  also  make  these  parts  less  bulky. 
;.  Ready-made  trimmings  are  great  timesavers,  but  are  expensive  if 
nctive.  Cheap  ones  usually  detract  from  the  final  effect.  Novelties 
generally  more  acceptable  for  the  younger  set  and  for  sport  clothes. 
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However,  a  really  high-grade  ornament  may  enhance  a  garment  whi 
is  a  little  too  plain.  Using  a  handsome  button  or  piece  of  jewelry  fro 
some  other  garment  is  one  solution.  Try  three  handsome  butto 
rather  than  five  or  six  cheap-looking  ones.  On  the  other  hand,  half 
dozen  plain  pearl  or  bone  buttons  often  look  smarter  or  more  appij 
priate  than  a  single  fancy  one,  poor  in  design  or  quality. 

16.  Self-trims  such  as  loops,  belts,  buckles,  covered  buttons,  arro 
heads,  set-in  pockets,  frogs,  tassels,  if  well  made,  add  distinction  ail 
sometimes  elegance.  Such  work  reduces  cost  of  decoration  but  i 
creases  your  labor  costs. 

17.  When  estimating  the  final  cost,  divide  the  total  cost  by  t 
number  of  wearings.  Although  the  original  investment  may  be  hi 
the  cost  per  wearing,  including  the  cost  of  cleaning,  of  a  good  all-wo! 
general  style  coat  may  be  far  lower  than  the  cost  per  wearing  of  a  lovj 
grade  or  part-wool,  strictly  sport  coat  costing  half  as  much. 

18.  Handle  your  fabric  or  your  garment  carefully  both  in  the  st<] 
and  in  the  making.  Don’t  muss,  wrinkle,  or  soil  it.  Keep  it  on  a  han 
during  construction  so  that  it  will  appear  new  and  fresh  when  ccl 
pleted.  Have  the  clerk  roll  velvets,  chintz,  and  similar  fabrics. 

19.  Cutting  off  grain,  whether  through  haste,  carelessness,  or 
desire  to  save  a  few  inches,  is  a  false  economy.  The  resulting  d 
culties  in  fitting  and  stitching  or  the  resulting  unbalanced  appeara 
of  the  garment  will  detract  from  your  satisfaction  with  it. 

20.  After  having  made  a  choice  and  completed  the  dress  to  the  1| 
of  your  ability,  secure  as  much  satisfaction  as  you  can  from  it.  E 
it,  appreciate  it,  You  may  need  even  to  educate  your  family  as  to 
superior  qualities  of  this  garment.  Wear  it  with  an  air  and  with  a  sr] 
but  without  conceit;  simply  be  your  natural  self  and  wear  it  with  pc 
good  posture,  and  the  kind  of  self-confidence  that  comes  from  a  g 
job  well  done. 

Summary 

In  selecting  a  fabric  either  by  the  yard  or  in  a  ready-made  garrr 
aim  to  select  on  the  basis  of  price  in  relation  to  the  quality  or  Vcj 
received  and  to  have  fewer  mis-buys  so  that  you  will  have  more  s 
factions.  Check  visible  characteristics  such  as  width,  weight,  and  c 
Likewise  check  the  invisible  or  hidden  values  with  the  label. 

Depend  more  and  more  on  an  informative  label — the  manufacti] 
contract.  We  as  consumers  need  education  to  understand  the  ten 
their  implications.  A  good  label  should  tell: 
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What  the  article  is  made  of. 

How  it  is  made. 

The  service  it  will  give. 

How  to  care  for  it. 

Who  made  it  or  who  is  behind  it. 


VOCABULARY 

oon  cloth,  Consumers’  Protection  Label,  gun  club  check,  hand, 
nd’s  tooth,  pile,  sharkskin,  shepherd’s  check,  staple,  tartan,  twill, 
ppet  cloth. 
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Shopping  Excursions 


How  can  I  get  shoes  that  really  fit?  Can  I  get  good  shoes  for  less  than  $ 
What  kind  of  hose  is  best  for  general  wear?  Isn't  it  a  good  idea  to  buy 
hat  occasionally  just  for  the  “lift"  it  gives?  How  can  I  avoid  slips  ai 
dresses  that  sag?  Don't  many  $5.95  raincoats  look  just  as  well  as  some 
$15.95?  Should  a  suit  skirt  be  pressed  two  or  three  times  a  week?  Is 
possible  for  a  college  girl  to  find  a  “ decent "  fur  coat  under  $200?  Can 
college  girl  get  a  smart  spring  outfit  for  $25?  What ,  if  any,  governme 
price  controls  exist  today? 
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ollege  girls  sometimes  have  plenty  of  cash  and  plenty  of  time  f 
shopping,  but  usually  it  is  the  other  way  around.  Too  often  they  n| 
only  are  short  of  time  and  money,  but  fear  to  assume  responsibility 
making  purchases.  Home  and  high  school  training  should  have  ma 
you  a  little  independent  in  buying  for  yourself.  But  now  the  time  1 
come  to  learn  in  earnest.  You  must  train  yourself  to  buy  to  the  b 
advantage  so  that  you  will  get  the  most  for  your  money.  The  m 
what?  Certainly  not  the  most  articles  or  the  most  cloth,  but  the  m®ei 
satisfaction  and  usefulness  possible  with  what  time,  money,  and  ene  j 
you  can  put  into  it— with  justice  or  fairness  to  others.  If  you  pp 
from  your  mis-buys,  you  will  not  buy  unsatisfactory  grades  and  bra 
again.  Even  though  you  cannot  now  afford  articles  of  higher  grade  d 
excellent  tailoring,  you  should  cultivate  the  ability  to  recognize  dif 
ent  grades  without  judging  entirely  by  price.  Try  to  discover  reas 
why  high-priced  merchandise  is  so  marked.  The  hidden  values  ma 
worth  the  price.  The  ability  to  recognize  grades  of  quality  is  one  of 
most  important  skills  to  acquire  during  these  years  of  your 
Through  study  and  thoughtful  practice  you  can  make  your  mone 
farther  and  furthermore  you  can  use  this  ability  as  a  basis  for 
future  career— either  as  a  homemaker  or  as  a  business  woman. 
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aerally  conceded  that  “it  is  smart  to  be  thrifty.”  It  is  out-of-date  to 
ashamed  of  lack  of  money.  But  one  should  be  ashamed  to  act  like 
)oor  church  mouse  or  an  object  of  charity.  Admiration  goes  to  the 
1  who  uses  ingenuity  and  spirit  to  achieve  a  good  appearance  and 
ye  fun  in  doing  it. 

Buying  and  using  wisely  have  been  stressed  in  recent  years  in  order 
improve  the  economic  welfare  of  families  and  individuals.  This  so- 
led  “consumer  movement”  has  produced  many  valuable  suggestions 
help  us  make  the  most  of  what  we  have  and  to  help  us  secure  most 
what  we  want.  A  background  of  appreciation  of  the  men  and  women 
o  produce  the  merchandise  and  of  world  conditions  affecting  the 
tribution  of  the  things  we  desire  is  essential  to  the  educated  woman 
today.  Why  should  we  object  to  a  dollar  blouse?  A  knowledge  of 
:sent  laws  that  protect  a  consumer  (Chapter  4),  as  well  as  a 
wvledge  of  laws  that  protect  the  retailer  and  the  manufacturer, 
uld  seem  as  necessary  as  knowing  how  to  make  change,  how  to 
npute  interest,  or  how  to  combine  colors. 

The  following  suggestions  are  simply  an  introduction  to  better  buy- 
.  A  basic  course  in  textiles  will  be  necessary  to  recognize  grades  of 
ility  in  merchandise.  A  further  study  of  consumer  economics  will 
ble  you  to  understand  and  formulate  principles,  to  understand 
rket  conditions,  price  fluctuations,  problems  of  distribution  and  the 
d  for  legislation. 

neral  Buying  Guides 

.  Have  a  shopping  list  of  amounts,  sizes,  and  number  needed, 
ry  samples  in  your  memo  book  for  matching  supplies  and  acces- 
es.  Have  sizes  of  other  members  of  the  family  if  you  ever  buy  for 
m. 

.  Do  not  take  unfair  advantage  of  other  people’s  time.  Be  courteous 
;ales  people  and  other  shoppers.  Shop  at  less  busy  hours.  Do  not 
for  special  deliverv  and  return  privileges. 

.  Read  labels  to  find  out  what  the  product  is  made  of,  how  it  is 
le,  how  it  will  perform,  how  to  care  for  it,  how  to  use  it,  who  made 
r  who  is  backing  it.  Consult  sales  people  and  labels  to  discover  dif- 
:nces  in  quality  among  products  of  different  prices. 

.  Give  reasons  for  not  buying  without  being  aggressively  unpleas- 
.  The  store  buyer  may  relay  your  reasons  to  the  manufacturer  or 
ct  other  products  the  next  time. 
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5.  A  dress  purchased  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  or  for  just  o 
occasion  seldom  fits  into  a  wardrobe  perfectly  unless  you  have  planncJ 
on  it  for  some  time  and  then  suddenly  find  just  what  you  have  bee 
looking  for.  Have  a  wardrobe  plan  and  do  not  indulge  in  hand-tj 
mouth  buying. 

6.  Plan  far  enough  ahead  so  that  you  can  look  around  and  have  tin 
to  wait  for  suitable  market  offerings.  Decide  early  on  the  type  of  h 
or  blouse  needed  to  complete  your  suit— do  not  wait  until  the  Saturd; 
before  Easter  to  buy  your  Easter  hat. 

7.  Have  a  price  in  mind  when  you  start  shopping.  If  you  have  ma 
a  plan  this  problem  is  practically  settled.  If  you  have  a  little  ext 
money  in  reserve  it  may  be  wise  to  spend  more  than  you  planned 
the  garment  seems  to  promise  more  uses  in  your  wardrobe.  Bysho 
ping  around  you  may  be  able  to  save  a  little.  On  the  other  hand,  if  yc, 
find  the  planned  price  entirely  inadequate,  go  home  and  work  ov 
your  plans  rather  than  make  a  sudden  decision  and  overspend.  Do  n 
feel  sorry  for  yourself  because  you  have  a  price  limit  on  what  you  w 
pay,  but  admit  that  such  a  limit  is  a  challenge. 
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8.  Do  not  buy  anything  without  considering  it  in  relation  to  yoil 
self  and  all  other  parts  of  your  costume.  What  alteration  or  accesso] 
would  be  necessary  to  make  it  right? 

9.  A  good  shopper  cheeks  prices  and  protects  herself  from  so-call«rv 


UI 


''bargains”  by  being  well  informed  on  grades  of  quality.  Thus  she  c; 
take  advantage  of  markdowns  at  the  end  of  the  season.  It  is  importa 
to  be  able  to  recognize  the  age  or  lasting  qualities  of  the  style  as  w 
as  the  fabric  in  marked-down  bargains.  Shop  around,  but  in  comparis 
shopping  be  sure  that  you  are  able  to  identify  similar  qualities  ai| 
colors  and  carry  them  in  your  mind  if  not  in  an  actual  sample. 

10.  Ask  yourself  why  you  are  so  eager  to  have  or  buy  the  things  y 
see.  Be  conscious  of  what  or  who  is  affecting  your  choices.  Psych olol 
should  be  a  tool  to  help  you  understand  your  emotions  and  instinc 
Do  you  permit  your  friends,  the  radio,  advertising,  desire  for  chan, 
a  clerk,  a  desire  to  keep  up  with  the  others,  or,  cool  judgment  a 
good  taste  to  guide  you  in  your  choices? 

11.  The  lav-away  plan  and  installment  buying  are  poor  purcnasi 
habits.  They  tend  to  encourage  careless  buying  and  the  purchase 
unneeded  goods.  Often,  articles  so  purchased  cost  more  than  those 
which  cash  is  paid. 
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12.  Have  you  taken  any  unfair  advantage  of  someone's  time  in  the 
rment  you  are  buying  or  wearing?  Was  it  made  by  underpaid  workers 

under  unsanitary  conditions?  How  do  you  know? 

13.  It  is  not  enough  to  learn  what  should  be  purchased  or  what  is  a 
od  quality  if  we  cannot  find  such  on  the  market  or  if  it  isn’t  labeled 
we  can  recognize  it.  Every  educated  woman  should  help  groups 
>rking  to  bring  about  better  practices  in  making  and  merchandising 

things  we  want.  Belonging  to,  paying  dues  in,  and  working  on 
imittees  of  your  college  home  economics  club  or  your  state  home 
nornics  association  is  one  definite  way  of  improving  present  con- 
ions. 

4.  You  can  develop  good  judgment  in  buying  by  conseiouslv  ap- 
ang  the  above  suggestions.  Better  judgment  will  follow  as  you  take 
)re  advanced  courses  where  you  study  economic  problems  of  the 
ne,  art,  and  psychology.  A  buying  problem  is  alwavs  complex — try 
see  these  three  sides  of  it— and  as  you  progress  in  your  home 
momics  courses  you  will  see  the  solutions  becoming  more  and  more 
lple. 

lying  a  Ready-Made  Dress 

t  is  often  difficult  to  find  a  ready-made  dress  that  is  satisfactory  in 
ry  detail  at  a  price  one  can  afford  to  pay.  The  idealist  is  inclined  to 
I  up  a  long  list  of  specifications  that  are  quite  desirable,  but  the  aver- 
girl  has  to  exercise  judgment  in  deciding  which  ones  to  omit  in 
|er  to  secure  a  garment  within  her  reach.  A  good  buyer,  either  the 
isumer  or  the  department  store  buyer,  must  be  aware  of  all  the  little 
|erences  that  affect  the  usefulness  and  the  price  charged.  There  may 
flight  differences  to  you  between  a  $3.98  and  a  $4.98  wash  dress,  but 
it  are  the  real  differences?  Ask  for  an  explanation  of  the  real  dif- 
Inces.  Are  they  worth  $1.00?  Can  you  tell  whether  a  dress  is  worth 
j.50  or  $24.30  when  you  see  it?  You  should  ultimately  be  able 
[judge  these  values.  Otherwise  shop  at  the  most  reliable  stores 
the  most  reliable  sales  persons  on  their  staff.  Ask  for  brands  of 
;ses  that  have  proved  satisfactory  to  you. 

^ook  at  clothes  in  windows,  on  mannequins,  and  on  racks.  Confine 
it  of  your  looking  to  garments  in  your  price  range.  Do  not  try  on  a 
|;s  if  it  is  definitely  poor  in  design,  if  it  has  a  poor  color  combina- 
1,  if  it  is  too  high  priced,  if  it  is  distinctly  below  your  standards  of 
jkmanship  or  fabric  quality,  or  if  it  is  not  what  you  need.  Elowever, 
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some  of  the  best  fitting  clothes,  due  to  their  simplicity,  do  not  look 


their  best  dangling  limply  on  a  hanger  and  need  to  be  tried  on  to  b 
appreciated. 

Examine  the  material,  the  workmanship,  and  the  labels.  Judge  the 
fabric  quality  by  the  same  standards  you  apply  in  purchasing  material 
(Chapter  4).  It  is  more  difficult  sometimes  because  the  labels  are 
often  missing.  Look  for  them  and  ask  for  them.  You  want  to  knowl 
whether  you  are  getting  rayon,  what  kind  of  rayon,  what  percentage^ 
of  fibers  of  any  kind  are  present,  if  it  is  wrinkle  resistant,  if  the  color* 
are  fast  to  sun,  washing,  and  perspiration,  and  the  possible  extent  0 
shrinkage.  (See  page  146.) 

Good  construction  in  a  dress  implies  that  it  is  not  cut  skimpily  ir|bi 
size  and  that  it  is  cut  correctly  as  to  grain.  If  off  grain,  the  garment  doej 
not  feel  comfortable,  hold  its  shape,  wear  well,  or  hang  right.  You  wil] 
recognize  grain  better  after  you  learn  to  sew,  but  avoid  garments  tha 
sag  when  tried  on,  garments  with  the  sleeve  or  collar  cut  crosswise,  an 
garments  in  which  stripes  and  plaids  do  not  match.  If  one  sleeve  set|\ 
well  and  the  other  one  does  not,  the  sleeve  is  probably  off  grain  an 
fitting  will  probably  not  help  it. 

Are  seams,  pleats,  and  hems  wide  enough  to  set  right  and  perm 


needed  changes?  Avoid  seams  that  pucker  or  bulge.  There  should  1 
little  evidence  of  piecing. 

Are  the  stitchings,  fasteners,  and  plackets  neat  and  strong,  and  su 
able  for  the  material  or  kind  of  dress? 

Are  facings  and  hems  too  conspicuous?  Do  they  draw? 

Try  on  the  dress  for  correctness  of  size,  becomingness,  fit,  and 
ability  to  combine  with  the  rest  of  your  wardrobe.  For  fit  look  first 
the  shoulder-armhole  area,  then  at  length  of  waist  and  length  of  ski 
The  latter  two  are  easier  to  alter,  but  see  if  there  is  material  with  whi< 
to  do  it.  If  the  neckline  bulges  away  from  the  body,  you  are  probali 
square-shouldered  or  the  shoulder  pads  are  too  high.  Avoid  sleeves  -s 
too  high  on  the  shoulder  or  falling  off  the  shoulder.  Sit  clown,  wa 
and  reach  to  see  if  the  dress  is  full  enough  to  be  pretty,  comforta 
and  efficient.  If  the  sleeves  are  too  tight  or  too  short,  the  hip  line  ti 
tight,  pleats  spread,  bust  line  too  tight,  armholes  draw,  sleeves  tw: 
or  the  waistline  is  too  high,  you  have  the  wrong  size  or  a  poorly 
garment.  Try  the  next  size  larger.  Decide  whether  you  or  the  store  c| 
make  a  professional -looking  alteration.  College  girls  as  a  rule  sho 
buy  misses'  sizes.  The  very  tiny  girl  should  look  for  a  junior  miss  f 
ment,  which  is  smaller  in  the  waist  and  hips  and  more  youthful 
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de.  The  short  full  figure  should  look  for  half  sizes— with  more  full- 
ss  in  the  waist,  hips,  and  sleeve  cap,  and  a  shorter  waist. 

If  style  and  becomingness  are  more  important  than  durability,  as 
ey  might  be  in  an  evening  dress,  you  can  somewhat  overlook  quality 
the  fabric,  stitching,  and  finishing  details,  but  you  should  pay  less. 
>r  sport  and  general  wear  do  not  permit  fashion  to  overpower  your 
oice  of  good  fabric  and  fit.  Don’t  let  a  novelty  fabric  and  a  style  that 
1  be  “dated”  next  year  cloud  your  judgment. 

Consider  the  cost  in  time,  money,  and  energy  to  keep  the  dress  fresh 
A  good-looking.  Read  the  label  to  make  sure  that  it  is  launderable. 
ill  the  belt  clean  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  dress?  Will  trimmings 
uire  special  cleaning?  Is  it  going  to  be  a  nuisance  to  baste  on  a 
sh  collar  every  time  the  dress  is  worn?  Two  fabrics  requiring  differ- 
:  methods  of  cleaning  should  not  be  combined  in  one  dress.  There 
>uld  not  be  too  many  layers  in  a  wash  dress.  Fine  pleats  are  hard  to 
nder. 

ATiat  changes  in  fitting,  construction,  or  decoration  can  you  make 
irself  and  which  ones  are  to  be  expected  at  the  price  paid?  Learning 
Et  garments  is  one  of  your  most  valuable  assets.  A  few  courses  in 
ment  construction  will  help  you  guide  the  fitter  in  the  fitting  room, 
3  you  recognize  a  good  fit  in  a  ready-made,  and  enable  you  to  make 
se  changes  yourself  if  necessary. 

)o  not  allow  meaningless  frills  and  cheap  decorations  to  blind  you 
ither  faults.  Dressmaking  details  well  executed  such  as  a  taped  hem, 
2  fastener  placket,  taped  waistline,  lingerie-strap  keepers,  high- 

I,  smooth  pearl  buttons,  shaped  shoulder  pads,  reinforced  pockets, 
mholes  in  place  of  snap  fasteners  may  be  found  in  better  dresses. 
;  of  these  may  mean  more  to  you  than  others,  and  they  all  add 
e  cost. 

scific  evidences  of  cheaper  grades  in  dresses  include:  seams,  under 
chain  stitched  and  cord  stitched  seams;  top  stitching  unevenly 
d,  long  stitches  less  than  fourteen  per  inch,  poor  tension,  thread 
natching  in  color,  low-grade  thread,  thread  ends  left  loose;  holes 
hed  at  ends  of  darts,  waistline  seam  (joining  blouse  and  skirt) 

;  before  underarm  seams,  hem  at  bottom  of  sleeve  made  before 
hwise  seam;  puckers  in  neck  binding  or  facing;  skimpy  pleats, 
en  width  in  pleats;  plackets  under  9"  long,  too  few  snap  fasteners 
dacket;  buttonholes  wrong  size,  cut  off  grain,  corners  not  finished 
y;  excessive  machine  shirring,  machine  hemstitching,  or  picoted 
s;  bias  binding  14"  wide  or  over,  with  raw  edges  showing;  buttons 
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poor  in  design,  of  imitation  materials,  not  sewed  on  well  nor  through 
reenforcement;  hems  machine  stitched,  conspicuous,  narrow,  uneven, 
or  finished  with  cheap  tape. 

Fine,  handmade  or  hand-finished  details  of  decoration  are  the  earn 
marks  of  good  dressmaking.  They  add  considerably  to  the  cost.  If  yoq 
know  how  and  have  time,  you  can  incorporate  these  touches  in  the 
dresses  you  make  or  add  them  to  ready-mades.  Narrow  piped  button 
holes,  worked  buttonholes,  set-in  pockets,  arrowheads,  clusters  o 
tucks,  and  hemstitching  are  a  few  of  them  (Chapter  26). 


Buying  a  Coat 

Before  buying  a  coat,  be  very  firm  with  yourself  and  decide  for  wha 
occasions  the  coat  is  needed,  how  much  you  can  afford  to  spend,  ho 
long  you  will  have  to  make  it  do  and  what  color  and  design  will 
most  suitable  (Fig.  12).  If  the  coat  or  suit  is  striking  in  cut,  cole 
combination,  or  texture,  it  cannot  be  used  so  interchangeably  wit 
other  costume  parts.  A  winter  coat  for  warmth  needs  a  wide  front  la 
a  closed  neck,  close-fitting  wrists  (perhaps  under-sleeves  when  wi<^ 
sleeves  are  in  fashion) .  Spring  wraps  may  be  single-breasted  or  Tuxec 
style.  Cardigan  stvles  (collarless)  will  require  a  scarf  or  fur  neckpie 
for  colder  days.  If  you  live  in  a  dusty  area,  do  not  choose  foldeJ 
tucked,  corded,  or  pleated  styles  or  ribbed  materials  like  bengaline. 

Coats  of  tweed  and  Shetland  type  woolens  are  excellent  for  genei] 
wear.  They  do  not  show  dust,  dirt,  or  wrinkles.  Gabardine  and  ha] 
worsteds  are  better  for  suits  than  coats.  They  wear  well  but  often  sh(| 
shine  and  spots.  The  fleece  woolens,  popular  in  the  polo  type  of  sp 
coats,  have  been  satisfactory  only  in  good  qualities.  The  poor  gra  1 
fade  and  sag,  and  the  nap  rolls  up  in  little  balls.  Rub  briskly  to  se 
the  fluff  rubs  off  easily.  If  you  could  hold  it  to  the  light  you  would  i 
thick  and  thin  places  in  a  lower  grade.  Camel’s  hair  and  other  spec] 
fibers  are  soft,  lightweight,  and  warm,  but  more  expensive  than  shed 
wool.  They  are  best  in  natural  colors.  Softer  napped  fabrics  like  su< 
cloth,  boucle,  and  broadcloth  are  for  dressy  wear  and  not  so  servicea] 
(see  page  151). 

If  the  cloth  stretches  much  it  will  soon  get  out  of  shape.  A  wj 
balanced  weave  without  long  floats,  loops,  or  heavy  knots  will  not 
or  wear  out  quickly.  Look  for  a  label  that  guarantees  against  fad 
shrinking  or  sagging.  If  at  all  possible  insist  on  100%  virgin 
(see  page  149) . 

If  you  do  not  purchase  at  the  first  of  the  season  but  wait  until 
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mber  or  January  when  the  prices  break,  you  can  get  a  better  “buy” 
r  your  money  if  you  look  around  and  finally  decide  on  a  classic  or 
nservative  style. 

To  have  a  coat  relined  requires  considerable  effort  and  expense. 
;en  if  you  can  do  the  work  yourself,  it  will  cost  five  or  ten  dollars, 
'ouldn’t  it  be  better  to  pay  more  for  a  guaranteed  lining  in  the  first 
ice?  Acetate  rayon  makes  a  good  lining  as  it  is  durable,  perspiration 
;istant,  and  often  slip-proof.  Weighted  silks  we  hope  are  a  thing  of 
2  past  as  they  split  badly.  Pure-dye  silk  is  found  only  in  expensive 
its.  Some  excellent  satins  have  had  a  silk  or  rayon  face  with  a  wool 
cotton  back.  Fur-lined  coats  are  expensive,  probably  novelties, 
ten  the  fur  is  a  very  low  grade.  Sport  coats  and  rain  coats  are  some- 
les  lined  with  contrasting  wool  flannel.  The  lining  should  not  show 
m  the  right  side  of  the  coat  and  should  be  loose  enough  so  that 
:re  are  no  pulled  or  drawn  places  on  the  outside, 
nterlinings  of  all  wool  or  Aralac  and  wool  are  desirable  in  winter 
its.  Napped  cotton  or  mixtures  are  sometimes  used,  but  they  add  to 
■  weight  and  not  so  much  to  the  warmth.  Woven  interlinings  are  less 
ky  than  quilted  ones.  Chamois  has  been  a  practical,  removable 
srlining  used  in  sport  coats. 

?oats  and  jackets  of  suits  require  the  very  best  tailoring  and  fitting 
l  can  afford.  The  most  important  point  to  observe  is  the  fit  in  the 
ulder-armhole  area.  It  should  be  smooth,  neither  too  narrow  nor 
wide.  The  sleeve  should  be  free  of  wrinkles,  eased  smoothly  into 
armholes,  set  straight  and  balanced,  and  be  just  the  right  length— 
er  the  wristbone.  Padding  at  the  shoulders  should  be  smooth  and 
;  the  silhouette  in  fashion  now  without  appearing  overpadded. 
Dd  tailoring  has  the  padding  tacked  to  the  interfacing  so  that  it 
not  shift  in  wear  or  cleaning.  The  next  important  point  is  the 
)f  the  neckline.  The  collar  should  fit  up  at  the  base  of  the  neck- 
stand  away  nor  yet  rub.  Neither  the  lapels  nor  the  sleeves  should 
^  e  crease  lines  pressed  in.  The  outer  edge  of  the  collar  should 
\)  lpletely  cover  the  neckline  seam. 

he  front  facing  in  a  good  jacket  or  coat  is  tacked  invisibly  to  the 
f:  rfacing  so  that  it  does  not  curl  or  slip  beyond  the  edge.  The  collar 
H  lapels  do  not  curl,  and  their  underside  is  not  visible  along  the 
>(  2s.  Hand-picked  edges  prevent  this  occurrence  and  give  a  soft  hand- 
W  )red  finish,  adding  to  the  cost.  The  front  seams,  neck,  and  arm- 

I  :s  are  taped  to  keep  them  in  shape.  Interfacings  of  front,  lapels,  and 

I I  ir  are  tacked  inside  diagonally  and  invisibly  to  prevent  sagging  or 
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getting  out  of  shape  and  to  give  a  rounded  contour  where  needed. 

The  lower  edge  of  coat  and  sleeves  in  the  better  grades  has  a  bias 
muslin  or  percale  interlining.  These  lower  edges  should  show  no  evi 
deuces  of  hemming. 

Look  to  see  if  designs  match  from  right  to  left,  if  the  garment  is  cut 
on  the  grain,  and  if  it  sets  in  balance  from  front  to  back,  as  well  as 
from  left  to  right. 

Cheaper  coats  show  such  defects  as  these:  sleeves  set  in  armholes  s 
that  side  seam  of  coat  and  sleeve  are  joined  in  one  operation;  the] 
collar  joined  in  one  seam  between  coat  and  facing  creating  the  bull 
of  six  layers;  the  seam  edges  not  graded;  threads  not  matching  th(pJ 
fabric;  lining  rarely  tacked  to  the  body  along  seams;  seams  unde 
pressed  or  not  pressed  open;  the  lining  machine  stitched  in  place  t 
front  facing;  a  closed  lower  edge  in  a  long  coat;  fraying  buttonhole^ 
cheap  fasteners. 


Better  coats  have  a  full-length  wide  pleat  in  the  lining,  lining  tacke 
inside  several  places  along  each  seam,  hemmed  separately  from  coa 


and  tacked  with  slip  tacks,  lining  slip  hemmed  to  facing.  Jackets  ha1 
the  lining  slip  hemmed  at  the  lower  edge  far  enough  back  to  ensu] 
looseness  without  sagging. 

Become  acquainted  with  such  brands  of  coats,  coatings,  and  linin; 
as:  Botany,  Bramley,  Brogue,  Burberry,  Creed,  Duchess,  Earl-Gll 
Fortnum  and  Mason,  Harris  Tweed,  Hockanum,  Jaeger,  Juilliar| 
Mangone,  Pietro,  Printzess,  Rothmoor,  Stroock.  In  what  price  ran; 
does  each  come?  Find  others. 

Read  all  tags  and  labels.  Save  them  and  your  receipted  bill 
future  protection.  Reliable  firms  and  manufacturers  make  good  th< 
claims. 

Overpressing  takes  the  life  out  of  wool.  It  is  better  not  to  weail 
wool  garment  too  constantly  but  to  give  it  a  resting  period.  Wrinkj 
shake  out  after  a  period  of  hanging.  Frequent  brushing  gets  rid 
moth  eggs  and  fine  particles  of  dust  which  cut  the  fibers. 
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RAIN  WEAR 


For  occasional  showers,  the  inexpensive  rain-cape  is  satisfactory 
better  investment  is  a  water-repellent,  windproof  coat  that  will  C( 
your  suit  or  dress  completely.  It  may  be  reversible  and  need  not! 
drab  in  color.  A  lightweight  fabric  is  best.  Oiled  silk  is  better  ths 
rubberized  fabric.  Twill  or  satin  weave  cottons  and  synthetics  yl 
waterproof  or  water-repellent  finishes  are  proving  extremely  pop] 
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d  practical.  A  raincoat  that  shrinks  is  the  poorest  of  buys.  Many 
in  ones  do.  Examine  seams,  pockets,  ventilators,  and  amount  of 
erlap.  Improvements  in  this  type  of  garment  are  being  incorporated 
each  season’s  styles.  Be  sure  to  buy  for  use  before  looks.  Read  labels 
d  shop  around. 

Buy  rubbers  or  galoshes  to  fit  walking  shoes.  Have  them  snug  with- 
t  being  tight.  They  need  not  be  sloppy  and  muddy-looking.  Select 
umbrella  to  harmonize  with  the  coat.  A  good  fur  felt  beret  is  better 
king  than  a  scarf. 

rs 

K  fur  coat  or  fur  trimming  on  a  coat  is  a  luxury.  It  provides  warmth 
Dody  and  soul.  Since  furs  are  more  costly  than  cloth  and  since  there 
so  many  '‘bargains/7  it  is  well  to  learn  as  many  helpful  facts  as 
sible  before  making  such  an  investment.  First,  it  is  better  to  buy 
tl  a  local  reputable  dealer  who  is  more  likely  to  observe  the  rules 

I  filiations  established  to  protect  the  consumer.  He  will  make 
ments  and  repairs  if  necessary,  whereas  a  peddler  or  “fly-by¬ 
concern  will  not.  Do  not  “bite”  on  August  sales,  loud  adver- 
of  “terrific  bargains,”  or  the  “wholesale77  racket.  A  reliable 
asks  the  same  price  from  every  customer, 
bel  saying,  “Proper  care  will  prolong  its  wear,77  etc.,  means  that 
ke  all  the  risk.  Labels  must  tell  the  truth  about  the  kind  and 
of  fur.  Descriptions  must  precede  the  true  name  of  the  fur,  as 
red  muskrat  (“Hudson  seal”)  which  means  muskrat  dyed  to  re- 
2  seal.  Used  or  secondhand  furs  must  be  labeled.  If  the  fur  is 
of  pieces,  not  full  skins,  it  must  be  so  labeled.  Be  sure  that  your 
sale  includes  the  proper  name  of  the  fur. 

:1  out  the  names  of  several  kinds  of  furs  within  your  price  range 
ding  and  by  looking  in  different  stores.  Find  out  their  relative 
lity.  Ask  to  be  shown  the  same  kind  of  fur  at  two  or  three  prices 
xplanations  for  the  difference.  Ask  to  see  the  written  statement 
led  with  each  coat. 

indamental  rule  is  to  buy  the  best  grade  in  a  price  level  you  can 
,  not  a  low  grade  of  a  more  expensive  type  than  you  can  afford, 
cample,  buy  a  good  grade  of  rabbit,  pony,  goat,  or  calf  rather 
low  grade  of  lamb  or  squirrel.  A  good  seal-dved  muskrat  (Hud- 
al)  is  better  than  a  low-grade,  poorly  finished,  real  seal;  and  a 
*rade  of  seal-dyed  coney  (rabbit)  called  Sealine  is  better  than  a 
ade  Hudson  seal.  A  good  cloth  coat  is  a  better  buy  than  a  coat 
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of  cheap,  mangy-looking  fur.  Red  fox,  monkey  fur,  leopard,  bright 
colors  in  furs,  strong  contrasts  of  color  in  the  same  piece  are  likely  to 
be  conspicuous  or  to  be  imitations  and  hence  will  not  satisfy  you  long. 

In  buying  a  fur  coat  be  sure  the  size  is  ample,  that  the  lining  carries 
a  guarantee,  that  the  style  is  conservative  enough  to  last  several  years, 
that  the  leather  part  does  not  feel  brittle  or  stiff,  that  the  leather  and 
nap  both  feel  uniformly  thick  throughout,  that  there  is  not  too  much 
irregular  piecing,  that  the  edges  are  folded  over  on  to  the  wrong  side! 
like  hems.  The  lower  grades  have  seams  right  on  the  edge.  Tipping, 
blending,  pointing,  dropping,  leathering  are  processes  that  cut  the! 
price  to  you  and  therefore  should  be  mentioned  on  the  label.  Som^ 
skins  are  and  should  be  reenforced  with  stays  tacked  or  cemented  orj 
the  back.  Examine  the  underarm  sections  for  weak  skins  or  mismatch 
ing.  A  good  dealer  wants  you  to  inspect  the  under  side. 

A  good  fur  should  not  shed  much;  it  should  not  look  mangy,  dul1] 
matted,  or  lifeless  but  appear  lustrous  and  bright. 

The  greatest  enemies  of  fur  are  moths,  heat,  sun,  and  friction.  D| 
not  have  fur  dry-cleaned,  but  have  it  sawdust  cleaned.  Do  not  put 
near  a  stove  or  radiator.  Do  not  brush  or  comb  it  but  keep  it  fluffed 


Air  frequently  but  not  in  the  sun.  Do  not  pack  tightly  in  your  closeJjcJ)( 
Avoid  friction  caused  by  jewelry,  purse,  or  hat  rubbing  against  i 
Loosen  your  coat  when  you  sit  down  and  raise  it  a  little.  A  soft  sc; 
will  double  the  wear  of  the  collar.  Cold  storage  is  the  best  moth  pi| 
vention,  but  a  big  box  or  tin  container  in  a  cool  place  is  safe  if  a  g 
erous  amount  of  dichloricide  (paradichlorobenzene)  is  used.  Ha 
small  holes  and  rips  in  seams  repaired  at  once. 

Long-haired  furs  like  racoon,  fox,  opossum,  or  shaggy  caracul  do 
look  well  on  short  or  full  figures. 
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Skirts 


In  buying  skirts  apply  the  same  principles  used  in  purchasing  dres<| 
Select  a  skirt  by  hip  measure,  then  see  if  the  belt  needs  to  be  adjusi 
to  fit  you.  Examine  the  possibilities  of  letting  it  out.  Separate  sk 
should  provide  more  freedom  than  suit  skirts  through  pleats  or  ml 
flare  in  the  gores.  Sit  and  walk  in  a  skirt  to  test.  Don’t  buy  one  tl 
rides  up.  A  well-fitted  skirt  should  balance  on  the  figure  from  righ 
left  and  front  to  back.  There  should  be  no  crosswise  or  diagonal  w| 
kies  caused  by  too  snug  a  fit  through  the  hips  or  waist.  If  the  skii 
pleated,  see  that  the  stitching  at  the  top  ends  above  the  bottom  of  | 
sweater  or  jacket  worn  with  it. 
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The  cheaper  skirts  have  no  slide  fastener  in  the  placket  and  often 
2  coarse  cotton  facings  and  visible  underlaps.  The  plaids  do  not 
itch,  belts  are  pieced;  pleats,  seams,  and  hems  are  skimpy;  the  stitch- 
l  coarse. 

The  better  skirts  are  made  of  all  wool  of  a  good  grade  which  wrin¬ 
gs  less,  is  superior  in  color,  and  stays  in  press  longer  than  a  skirt  of 
rt  wool  or  of  a  low-grade  wool.  Good  wool  feels  soft  and  spongy  and 
fairly  firm  in  weave.  A  wool  skirt  should  be  dry-cleaned  unless  the 
>el  proclaims  that  it  has  received  one  of  the  new  shrink-resisting 
ishes.  Skirts  for  bad  weather  should  be  water  repellent.  Less  expen- 
s  materials  include  some  of  the  rayons  and  blends  with  special 
ase-resistant  finishes.  Washable  dirndl-type  skirts  are  made  of  seer- 
ker,  crash,  and  rayon  crepe. 

>uses  and  Sweaters 


n  buying  blouses  apply  the  same  principles  used  in  purchasing 
sses.  For  suit  blouses  avoid  materials  that  crush  or  wrinkle  easily 
taffeta  and  organdy  and  designs  with  puffed  sleeves. 

Details  in  the  better  blouses  include  matching  thread  and  14-16 
lies  per  inch.  Tops  of  pockets  are  neatly  reenforced.  Piped  button- 
s  are  narrow,  neat,  and  flat.  Machine-made  buttonholes  have  close 
hing  with  ends  not  raveled  out.  Buttons,  if  pearl,  are  not  scaly 
uniform  in  thickness  and  sewed  on  with  a  shank  with  stitches  in 
same  direction  as  the  cut  of  the  buttonhole.  There  should  be  suffi- 
t  overlap  to  prevent  the  underslip  from  showing  through  the  but- 
loles. 

eeves  are  not  skimpy  in  width,  but  neatly  eased  into  the  armhole, 
t  sleeves  have  a  tailored  finish  such  as  a  band  or  two  rows  of 
hine  stitching  instead  of  hand  sewing.  Long  sleeves  have  wrist 
et  and  cuff  not  too  bulky,  with  neat  sewing.  If  the  cuff  is  finished 
and,  no  sewing  is  visible  on  the  outside;  if  by  machine,  the  tailored 
ling  is  all  around  the  cuff,  not  just  across  the  top.  The  neckline  or 
finish  must  be  well  tailored.  Collarless  blouses  are  easier  to 
ler  and  set  off  jewelry  well.  Look  for  wide  facings.  If  interfacings 
lised,  how  will  it  all  appear  after  laundering? 

[any  of  these  details  are  not  possible  on  a  two-dollar  blouse.  Decide 
h  ones  in  addition  to  fit  and  quality  of  fabric  you  must  have. 
|ch  ones  can  you  supply  by  a  few  deft  touches  at  home? 

:essy  blouses  are  frequently  disappointing,  partly  due  to  the  fact 
Ithey  don’t  harmonize  with  the  one  and  only  long  skirt  already  in 
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the  wardrobe.  Overblouses  are  particularly  difficult  to  fit.  Sequins  do 
not  stand  up  well  in  frequent  dry  cleaning.  Circular  jabots  are  easily 
laundered  whereas  pleated  frills  soon  cease  to  be  attractive. 

Sweaters  of  100%  virgin  wool  are  still  the  college  girl's  favorite 
Mohair,  rayon,  cotton,  and  casein  fibers  are  sometimes  blended  in  the 
spinning  of  wool  yarns.  Such  sweaters  do  not  hold  their  shape  so  well. 
Nylon  will  probably  be  a  good  addition  to  wool,  as  it  is  strong  and 
elastic  and  does  not  mat  or  felt  like  wool.  Examine  labels  for  contents.' 

Cashmere  sweaters  cost  more  than  ordinary  sweaters  —  they  are 
finer  and  softer.  Shetland  wool  is  the  fine  lacy  wool  usually  found  i 
imported  English  sweaters.  There  are  many  imitations,  more  espe¬ 
cially  in  scarves.  Angora  sweaters  are  made  of  angora  rabbit’s  hair  spu 
with  wool.  They  cost  less  than  all  wool,  shed  easily,  and  do  not  laun 
der  so  satisfactorily.  French  spun  sweaters  are  made  of  softer,  short 
fibers  than  English  spun.  The  former  term  means  a  soft  full  feelin 
not  that  they  were  made  in  France.  Zephyr  yarns  are  high-gra 
worsted. 

In  buying,  try  the  sweater  on  to  secure  long  enough  shoulder  seamfe 
the  right  sleeve  length,  ample  fullness  in  the  bust,  yet  snugness  at  tl 
waistline.  Look  for  firm  ribbing.  Fine  gauge  sweaters  are  more  resilieii 
than  coarse  gauge,  which  shrink  and  lose  their  shape.  Stretch  to  sfc 
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fig.  33.  Simple  boxy  or  semifitted  pull-over  and  cardigan-type  sweaters  likej 
one  at  the  right  with  firm  deep  ribbing  will  last  and  are  always  good  taste.  Sj 
that  appear  cut  and  sewed  together  in  yokes,  gathers,  puffed  sleeves  doj 
launder  well  and  look  cheap.  Skimpy  ribbing,  embroidered  effects,  and  : 
knitting  characterize  sweaters  that  are  poor  in  design,  such  as  the  one  at  left. 
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t  the  sweater  is  elastic  and  springs  back  to  its  original  size  and 
ae.  Pockets  and  opening,  if  any,  should  be  flat  and  firm,  button¬ 
's  reenforced. 

land-knit  sweaters  are  to  be  treasured.  However,  they  often  lack  the 
e  of  a  factory-made  sweater.  Trimming,  contrasting  colors,  yokes, 
:ed  sleeves  do  not  belong  on  sweaters  and  complicate  the  clean- 
(Fig.  33).  Washing  is  easy  if  you  take  pains  (page  491),  dry 
ning  better  if  you  don’t  know  how.  Keep  your  sweaters  laid  flat 
box  or  drawer,  not  on  hangers.  They  often  look  better  worn  with 
rider  pads.  Cardigans  are  fine  with  cotton  or  rayon  sport  dresses 
iey  fit  without  bumps,  but  better  over  sleeveless  sweaters.  Dickeys 
>  to  keep  the  neckline  clean.  Underarm  perspiration  causes  the  wool 
ide  and  mat. 


1  shopping  for  a  hat,  wear  the  dress  and  coat  with  which  it  will  be 
t  frequently  worn  (Fig.  28).  Allow  the  salesgirl  to  place  the  hat 
e  you  are  seated,  but  stand  before  a  full-length  mirror  to  observe 
otal  effect.  The  looks  of  the  hat  on  you  is  what  gives  it  style,  but 
|ity  of  materials  should  be  considered  too. 
stead  of  buying  several  hats  at  $1.00  or  $1.98  each,  see  if  you  can’t 
better  quality  felt  in  a  more  distinctive  shape,  though  of  classic 
,  for  $4.00  or  $5.00.  It  will  last  longer,  go  with  more  things,  and 
you  more  individuality.  Make  your  own  dress  and  pay  more  for 
to  secure  good  costumes.  Have  at  least  two  good  hats,  one  for 
day  and  one  for  “Sunday”  best. 

|)u  may  be  able  to  concoct  a  few  inexpensive  hats,  renovate  some 
mes,  or  indulge  in  an  occasional  bit  of  frivolous  effect  to  fill  in 
ive  you  a  change.  Steam  old  trimmings  and  hats  over  a  teakettle, 
old  felts  and  ribbons.  Discard  the  hopeless.  Tack,  tint,  and  clean 
eshen  the  old.  To  restore  a  veil  press  it  between  layers  of  wax 


le  clerk  should  be  able  to  tell  you  what  the  hat  is  made  of  and 
low  you  two  or  three  grades  of  the  same  fabric  and  point  out 
[ences  in  style  between  the  low  and  medium-priced  hats.  Select 
in  about  the  same  quality  range  as  your  clothes,  so  that  neither 
[heapens  the  other. 

]  felts,  a  fur  felt  is  far  better  than  a  wool  felt.  Spring  felts  are  a 
finer  and  softer  than  fall  felts.  You  can  tell  a  wool  felt  because 
11  feel  grainy,  rough,  stiff,  while  a  fur  felt  is  soft  and  silky.  As 
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the  stiffness  in  a  wool  felt  is  due  to  shellac,  after  awhile  it  loses  its 


shape.  The  better  wool  felts  are  of  uniform  thickness  and  color  and 
not  so  boardy.  “Ash  can’’  felts  are  renovated  felts  which  are  not  as 
good  as  new  felts  but  legitimate  if  the  consumer  is  informed.  Whether 
casein  fibers  mixed  with  wool  produce  a  more  durable  hat  is  yet  t 
be  demonstrated. 

Straws,  synthetics,  and  fabric-covered  frames  do  not  stand  weather 
as  well  as  felts,  but  are  lighter  in  weight  and  cooler.  Novelty  weave 
soon  pull  out,  white  often  turns  yellow.  Durable  natural  straws  suet 
as  leghorn  or  coconut  in  classic  shapes  are  good  investments.  Baby 
balibuntl,  bangkoks,  panamas  are  excellent  straws.  Toyo  is  made  o 
rolled  strips  of  rice  paper.  Manila  hats  are  made  of  bamboo  fiber.  Mos 
of  these  belong  to  the  sport  or  spectator-sport  style  of  hat.  Bands  Oj 
grosgrain  ribbon  seem  most  appropriate  while  veils  do  not.  Milan  is  a 
excellent  straw  for  small  hats  or  berets,  especially  in  black  or  nav 
Black,  navy,  or  brown  taffeta,  faille,  and  ribbon  make  practical,  attra<| 
tive  hats  for  summer  and  between  seasons.  Feathers  and  feather  hat 
cotton  flowers  soon  become  bedraggled.  Shiny  satin,  crushed  briglj 
velvet,  and  excessive  machine  shirring  are  characteristics  of  many  “b 
gain’'  hats. 

Classic  styles  like  the  sailor,  bowler,  beret,  turban,  pillbox,  cloch 
calot,  Tyrolean,  mushroom,  and  bonnet  shapes  certainly  offer  you 
the  variety  needed.  The  season’s  style  varies  chiefly  in  height  of  crowl 
width  of  brim,  and  decoration  (Fig.  34). 

If  your  clothes  are  mostly  tailored,  don’t  buy  a  dressy  hat  for  genei 
wear.  On  the  other  hand,  a  severe  suit  needs  softening  touches 
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Wide  brims  and  flat  crowns  are  for  sunny,  summer  days  but  notj 
fall  or  with  coats.  High  crowns  are  for  winter — coats  and  suits.  Flowered 
are  for  spring — afternoon  teas,  luncheons,  church,  but  not  for  morning  shoj 
trips  with  sport  dresses  like  the  one  at  the  right  or  with  flowered  prints. 
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:kwear  and  hat.  A  dress  or  suit  unusual  in  cut  or  decoration  needs  a 
lpler  hat  but  not  a  sport  style.  The  color  depends  on  your  wardrobe 
or  scheme  and  your  own  coloring.  Have  your  best  hat  one  that 
tches  your  coat  and  basic  dress.  The  second  hat  may  be  in  contrast 
t  harmonizes.  A  veil  softens  and  modifies  the  face  and  increases 
:  feminine  effect,  but  since  it  is  not  appropriate  for  morning  or 
leral  wear,  it  should  be  removable. 

Ty  the  hat  with  your  coat  and  without  your  coat.  Avoid  a  hat  that 
s  the  coat  collar.  Some  hats  look  best  when  placed  a  little  to  one 
j,  usually  down  near  the  right  eyebrow  and  with  a  lift  on  the  left 
j.  Many  hats,  however,  are  made  straight  to  be  worn  straight.  It  is 
vise  to  buy  a  hat  that  requires  an  entirely  different  or  elaborate 
'  style.  But  try  changing  the  width  or  length  of  your  hair  style 
ltly.  The  angle  of  the  trimming  or  its  massing  may  be  changed  to 
>rove  its  becomingness.  Many  bows  and  streamers  need  modifying, 
if  a  bandeau,  elastic,  or  pins  are  needed  to  make  the  hat  more 

I:.  Be  careful  to  get  the  correct  head  size  if  you  are  buying  a  sailor 
che. 

portion  or  balance  with  your  figure  and  costume  are  very  impor- 
don’t  let  the  hat  either  overbalance  or  underbalance  the  effect. 
Fy,  bulky  fur  needs  a  trim-looking  hat  like  a  pillbox.  An  afternoon 
)f  dress  with  flowers  or  jeweled  accessories  cannot  be  right  with 
:>  brim,  tailored  hat.  A  small  flower-covered  hat  ideal  for  after- 
would  be  wrong  worn  on  a  morning  shopping  tour  with  a 
line  sport  dress.  Usually  a  flowered  print  dress  is  not  at  its  best 
1  flower-bedecked  hat,  even  though  it  is  a  current  fad.  Hatless 
beach  styles,  and  peasant  kerchiefs  are  out  of  place  on  a  city 
The  snap  brim,  pork  pie,  bowler,  or  cart  wheel  are  not  “just 
for  business.  Why?  A  street  hat  is  not  suitable  for  horseback 
.  A  feather  hat,  a  velvet  hat,  a  flowered  hat  is  appropriate  neither 
bool  nor  business. 

5  almost  impossible  to  make  rules  about  what  will  be  becoming 
:s,  but  the  following  suggestions  should  prove  helpful  in  that 
vill  make  you  more  alert  in  judging  certain  effects  on  yourself 
thers. 

2  cart  wheel  or  large  sailor  belongs  to  summer  (Fig.  34),  tall 
a*  girls  (Fig.  22),  or  forceful  personalities.  It  is  out  of  scale  for 
11  thin  face.  The  pillbox  is  ideal  for  the  cute  “deb”  or  college 
specially  for  teas  and  dates  (Fig.  20).  Skull  caps  go  with  young 
with  full  hair  about  the  shoulders. 
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A  turban  is  adjustable  and  requires  an  artistic  touch  to  pull  it  right 
There  should  be  no  bumps  or  braids  or  pins  poking  from  underneath 
It  is  more  becoming  when  arranged  wider  than  the  widest  part  of  the 
face;  it  is  likely  to  make  one  appear  older.  The  snood,  Chinese,  anc 
other  severe  styles  are  not  intended  to  be  pretty  but  to  be  smart.  The 
hair  style  should  give  a  sleek,  simple,  sophisticated  effect,  well  groome 
Posture  and  earrings  are  important  in  producing  the  smart  look. 

Small  hats  make  a  plump  figure  look  “pin  headed”  and  make  wid 
hips  look  wider  (Fig.  21).  High  crowns  belong  with  winter  styles-: 
they  add  height.  But  don't  exaggerate  the  height  even  if  you  are  shor 
Dainty  shapes,  delicate  materials  are  not  suitable  for  large  prominer 
features.  Off-the-face  hats  are  usually  lovely  on  young  girls  if  the 
are  not  too  tall.  A  wide  brim  can  modify  the  effect  of  height.  Larg 
drooping  brims  make  the  neck,  face,  and  figure  appear  wider  or  shorte| 
The  stout  girl  looks  out  of  proportion  in  beanies  and  “doll  hat”  style 
Her  wide  brim  should  avoid  the  down  slant.  A  medium  coolie  stvle 

J 

hat  is  youthful  as  well  as  smart  on  her.  The  width  balances  her  hi 
and  the  pointed  crown  raises  her  height. 

If  you  have  a  round  face  and  pug  nose,  avoid  round  hats,  off-the-fi 
turbans,  sailors  too  straight  and  stiff— a  little  tilt  in  the  brim  0 
tricorne  is  good.  The  long  thin  face  looks  thinner  in  stiff  sailors,  n 
row  brims,  tall  crowns,  close-fitting  turbans.  The  large  face  cam 
wear  turbans  or  pillboxes,  but  is  helped  by  thick  brims  and  the  tri] 
ming  massed  near  the  crown.  A  prominent  nose  requires  an  irregi 
brim  or  soft  forehead  trim.  The  nose  is  accented  by  sharp  upturn 
or  mushroom  brims.  Glasses  limit  one  considerably  in  finding  a 
coming  hat.  The  brim  should  extend  beyond  the  glasses,  hence 
bans  and  pillboxes  are  not  good  buys.  A  small  mushroom  or  clo 
unites  with  the  glasses  to  hide  the  wearer's  eyes.  A  tricorne  or  unq 
width  of  brim  may  help. 

Keep  your  hats  brushed  and  stored  so  they  do  not  lose  their  sh 
Use  a  soft  brush  or  rubber  sponge,  not  a  whisk  broom.  Brush  with 
pile. 

You  can  be  sure  that  your  hat  was  made  under  sanitary  conditj 
and  at  a  fair  rate  of  pay  if  it  contains  the  Consumers'  Protection  L;j 
which  should  also  be  found  on  coats. 
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Slips.  In  the  1930’s,  we  insisted  on  pure  silk  for  a  costume  si 
petticoat.  Weighted  silks  split  and  soon  wore  out.  During  the] 
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:  was  unobtainable,  so  our  problem  became  one  of  evaluating  the 
>e  of  rayon  used.  Rayon  slips  must  be  so  labeled.  On  part  rayon 
>s  the  percentage  of  rayon  used  must  be  stated,  but  at  present  there 
10  ruling  requiring  a  statement  of  the  kind  of  rayon  used.  We  like 
mow  whether  acetate  rayon  is  a  part  of  the  fabric  since  it  should  be 
led  at  a  temperature  lower  than  other  fabrics.  The  label  should 
ry  this  information.  White  silk  turns  yellow  after  several  washings 
rayon  remains  white.  Rayon,  especially  acetate,  wrinkles  badly  and 
es  longer  to  dry  in  laundering  than  does  silk,  but  rayon  is  cooler. 
>otton  slips  are  desirable  for  warm  weather  when  very  frequent 
idering  is  necessary.  The  better  cottons  have  a  mercerized,  pre- 
ink,  non-cling  finish,  free  of  fuzz. 

n  any  slip  fabric,  look  for  one  of  close,  firm  weave  rather  than  one 
is  coarse  and  filled  with  sizing  or  has  too  few  crosswise  threads  in 
ortion  to  the  warp,  causing  shifting  of  threads  or  slippage  at  seams, 
k  on  the  label  for  statements  as  well  as  using  your  ability  to 
rve. 

o  not  buy  a  slip  without  trying  it  on.  Buy  by  bust  measure  and 
th.  Knitted  slips,  as  well  as  others,  almost  always  shrink,  so  buy 
n  extra  loose.  Short  stocky  figures  should  look  for  half  sizes.  Ad- 
ing  the  length  by  straps  will  change  the  fit  in  bust  and  hips.  Stand 
sit  in  your  slip  to  test  the  hip  seams  and  riding-up  qualities.  See 
it  is  well  fitted  at  underarm  and  bust— it  should  neither  cup  nor 
too  loosely.  If  the  hem  sags,  it  needs  fitting  at  bust  or  hips,  or 
cut  off  grain. 

ias  cut  slips  are  suitable  only  for  slight  figures.  They  are  better  if 
on  a  true  bias,  preferably  of  four  or  six  gores  and  of  alternating 
Two-gore  slips  tend  to  twist  and  ride  up.  If  the  bias  garment  is 
tight,  the  seams  ripple,  it  sags  somewhere,  cups,  and  rides  up 
y.  Larger  figures  require  a  straight  cut  or  combination  cut — 
ght  in  front  with  bias  back.  A  straight  cut  is  necessary  under  sheers 
for  street  and  evening.  A  shadow-proof  panel  is  needed  for  sum- 
wear.  The  top  of  the  slip,  as  well  as  the  waistline,  color,  and  sil- 
tte,  should  harmonize  with  the  cut  and  color  of  the  dress, 
plain  seam  pressed  to  one  side  and  top  stitched  is  very  satisfactory, 
d-made  seams  on  the  better  French  crepes  should  have  short  even 
ic  stitches  free  of  knots  or  looseness  and  ends  should  be  well 
ed.  French  seams  by  hand  are  used  only  on  the  finer  slips.  Zig- 
titched  seams  often  ripple  and  hold  soil.  Hard  rubbing  wears 
titching.  Fell  seams  are  too  stiff.  Watch  out  for  piecing  at  the 
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wrong  place  or  on  the  crosswise  grain.  Silk  and  Nylon  threads  mak( 
elastic  seams.  Long  machine  stitches  (under  14  per  inch),  poor  thread 
off  color,  fancy  trims  of  coarse  lace,  wide  bindings,  and  hemmed  top 
are  other  indications  of  poor  qualities.  Good  trims  include  flat  facing 
fagoting,  scallops,  and  shell  stitching.  Tailored  trims  of  two  or  thre 
rows  of  machine  stitching  at  upper  and  lower  edges  are  durable  ani 
attractive.  Unusual  lower  edge  finishes  may  be  difficult  to  alter, 
you  think  the  slip  will  shrink,  baste  up  the  hem  or  baste  in  a  tuc 
temporarily,  but  do  not  cut  off  any  material  before  the  slip  is  washe( 
Stitched  adjustable  straps  are  better  than  ribbon  and  should  be  a 
tached  to  the  fabric,  not  the  lace. 

Knitted  slips  are  practical  if  you  find  the  non-stretch  kind.  Th< 
often  shrink  one  size.  Pull  into  shape  when  laundering.  Too  coar 
a  construction  stretches  out  of  shape  and  easily  runs.  Bindings  are  n 
desirable  finishes.  Nylon  will  probably  prove  popular  in  a  knitted  sl^ 

The  same  trade-mark  often  is  applied  to  two  or  three  differq 
grades,  each  with  a  different  brand  name.  Learn  the  names  of  seve 
dependable  brands  that  fit  you.  Study  their  labels.  It  is  risky  to  bm 
slip  with  no  trade  name  or  label.  Find  out  the  best  way  of  launderi 

Panties.  Price  is  no  indication  of  quality  in  panties.  Many  of  li 
more  costly  have  novelty  trims  that  bear  no  relation  to  the  value 
service  you  will  get.  Gift  sets  are  especially  poor  buys  at  holiday  ti 
or  at  special  sales.  The  sizes  are  not  now  marked  by  actual  measi 
ments.  Use  a  tape  measure  or  hold  the  garment  up  to  your  waist, 
waistband  should  stretch  out  to  your  hip  measure.  See  that  the  ela 
is  fastened  well  at  the  ends  so  it  will  not  tear  out.  The  back  sho] 
measure  wider  and  longer  than  the  front.  The  leg  finish  should 
show  through  the  dress.  The  crotch  should  be  reenforced.  Disc(j 
brands  that  are  proportioned  as  you  are.  Some  girls  need  longer  s 
others  need  longer  legs. 

Finer  yarns  and  tighter  knitting  outwear  fancy  loose  stitches, 
knitting  runs  easily.  Warp  knitting  is  run  resistant.  Look  at  the  lj 
to  find  whether  the  ribbing  or  knitting  is  run  resistant.  Nylon 
silk  have  been  more  durable  and  elastic  than  cotton  or  rayon.  Col 
and  wool  are  warmer. 

Girdles  and  Bras.  Girdles  should  be  purchased  by  waist  meal 
brassieres  by  bust  measure.  Both  should  be  fitted  by  the  sales  !i 
son— at  least  until  you  discover  a  good  brand.  But  remember  thal* 
change  in  size.  Look  for  fitted  darts  (Figs.  7  and  8)  and  good  com' 
tion  as  in  slips. 
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Ffose.  Stocking  costs  represent  a  sizable  part  of  your  budget.  Nylon 
>e,  though  expensive  as  a  first  purchase,  prove  economical  because 
their  lasting  qualities.  In  addition  they  give  great  satisfaction  be- 
ise  of  their  “toughness,  elasticity,  great  strength,”  sheerness,  and 
e  of  laundering.  Silk,  then  rayon,  then  cotton  and  wool  for  sports- 

Iare  next  choices.  To  fit  well,  hose  require  a  size  corresponding  to 
foot  measure  and  to  leg  length  and  girth,  and  should  have  full- 
ined  shaping  with  a  fine  seam  up  the  back. 

^erness  depends  on  gauge  (knitted  loops  per  1V2"  around  the 
and  denier  (fineness,  diameter,  size,  or  weight  of  threads  used), 
ligher  the  denier  (den-yer),  the  heavier  is  the  thread;  50  denier 
on  hose  is  comparable  to  the  3  or  4  thread.in  silk  hose,  73  denier 
5  thread,  100  denier  to  7  thread.  While  43  gauge  was  considered 
ard  in  rayon  hose;  most  college  girls  prefer  as  fine  hose  as  31 
.  Finer  hose  are  the  54  gauge,  60  are  extremely  fine;  39  and  42  are 
In  Nylon  hose,  51  gauge  and  30  denier  are  sheer;  66  gauge  and 
nier  more  sheer;  43  gauge  and  40  denier  less  sheer. 

)k  at  samples  to  determine  the  kind  now  available  on  the  market 
l  to  your  uses  and  your  budget.  It  is  more  economical  to  settle  on 
rand  and  color  for  a  season.  Mesh  hose  are  runproof,  but  snags 
mi  quickly  enlarge  to  holes.  Seconds  and  irregulars  should  be 
d— they  are  usually  very  poor  “bargains.” 

quent  runs  are  usually  due  to  wearing  too  tight  hose  supporters 
eless  snagging  on  furniture.  Frequent  holes  in  the  toe  are  caused 
1  small  a  size  or  by  untrimmed  toenails.  Floles  at  the  heel  come 
faulty  shoes. 

)es.  The  most  important  purchase  you  make  is  that  of  a  pair  of 
for  they  affect  your  ensemble,  your  posture,  your  health,  and 
spirits.  So  be  prepared  to  spend  more  time  and  money  in  their 
ion  than  you  have  in  the  past. 

^e  your  feet  measured  for  size— while  standing— each  time  you 
it  is  your  responsibility,  not  the  clerk’s,  to  secure  a  comfortable 
ou  must  check  the  last  as  well  as  size.  The  last  refers  to  the 
m  form  on  which  the  shoe  is  molded.  Lasts  vary  in  proportions 
s  girls  with  size  34  bust  vary  in  height,  silhouette,  and  shape, 
a  will  need  to  discover  a  few  brands  that  are  built  on  lasts  shaped 
our  own  feet. 

;t  to  see  if  the  length  is  right— the  ends  of  your  toes  should  never 
the  end  of  the  shoe.  There  should  be  no  pressure  from  the  top 
se  the  cap  is  built  too  shallow.  If  shoes  are  too  short  or  too 
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pointed,  the  toes  will  curl  under.  Besides  hurting  feet,  corns  an 
bunions  result.  Test  to  see  if  the  ball  of  the  foot  lies  over  the  wide; 
part  of  the  sole.  The  sole  should  not  be  more  than  V4"  narrower  tha 
the  foot.  Step  down  and  raise  the  heel— the  bend  in  the  sole  shou, 
come  directly  under  the  big  toe  joint.  Test  to  see  if  the  heels  fits, 
should  be  snug  but  should  not  cut.  It  should  not  slip  when  you  rai 
your  heel.  A  combination  last  may  help;  that  is,  a  narrower  heel 
proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  shoe.  Test  to  see  if  the  top  of  the  sh 
fits.  Laces  and  tongue  aid  in  adjusting  the  fit  but  are  suitable  only 
sport  or  walking  shoes. 

Avoid  too  tight  elastic  or  pumps  that  cut  at  the  instep.  Do  not  ao 
shoes  that  need  alterations  to  make  them  comfortable  such  as  strehi 


ing.  heel  lifts. 


gores,  or  inner  soles.  Try  shoes  on  both  feet,  w; 


around  in  them,  and  do  it  when  vour  feet  are  the  most  tired 
swollen. 

The  heels  must  not  be  too  high  or  too  narrow  at  the  base  for  gencl 
wear.  High  heels  throw  vour  hips  and  back  out  of  line  causing  svj 
back  and  throw  the  feet  down  into  the  toes,  ultimately  resultinq 
those  ugly  corns.  Wedge  heels  are  often  in  fashion  for  sport  wt 
which  is  fortunate  as  the  wedge  is  also  corrective  for  fallen  arcl 
Toeing  straight  ahead  as  you  walk  is  also  helpful. 

Shoes  that  are  well  tailored,  soft,  and  pliable  are  generally  made 
the  better  lasts  which  means  better,  more  natural  shapes  and  cornf 
able  fit— again  not  low  in  price.  A  fine  leather  lining  is  found  ini 
better  shoes.  Perforations  in  summer  and  sport  shoes  are  decora 
and  increase  ventilation  but  are  unsatisfactory  for  bad  weather.  Pa  j 
leather  and  alligator  hold  heat  and  moisture  and  have  little  “gi  I 
Suede  and  kid  are  very  comfortable  but  are  harder  to  keep  in  oi 
Sandals,  hurraches,  and  plav  shoes  should  not  be  worn  too  muc 
they  allow  the  feet  to  get  out  of  shape.  Welcome  anv  style  that, 
mits  adjusting  the  shoe  over  the  instep  and  has  a  medium  heel.  Cl 


shoes  are  usually  stiff,  poorly  proportioned,  and  overdecorated  i 

26). 

Keep  shoes  in  shape  by  walking  with  toes  straight  ahead,  h* 
heels  straightened  when  necessary,  and  keeping  the  leather  soft 
clean.  Keep  vour  shoes  as  new  looking  as  you  can  as  long  as  you 
New  shoes  if  properly  fitted  require  no  breaking  in  and  shoul 
tribute  to  your  “feeling-like-a-million.” 

Gloves.  Fabric  gloves  should  fit  as  neatly  as  kid  gloves.  Have 

sizes  are 


fit 


ting  before  buying.  ‘‘Cadet 


for  short  fingers.  Ouli  aa 
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dings  are  good  on  sport  gloves  and  shorties,  but  they  make  the 
i  appear  larger  (Fig.  27).  Fancy  trims,  cuffs,  cording,  tucking,  and 
im  weaves  are  not  in  as  good  taste  as  plain  pull-ons.  Make  certain 
there  are  no  rips,  especially  in  the  gussets.  Look  for  durability 
flexibility  in  snap  fasteners  or  buttonholes.  See  that  the  thumb 
:00m.  Double  tips  help  in  fabric  gloves.  Knitted  fabric  fits  better 
woven.  In  either  case,  a  close,  fine  construction  looks  and  wears 
sr  than  one  noticeably  loose  or  sleazy. 

)r  sport  and  winter  wear,  capeskin  and  pigskin  are  the  good  buys, 
dress,  suede  and  glace  kid  are  excellent  but  expensive.  You  may 
e  them  yourself  of  fabric  like  jersey  or  velvet,  or  even  of  leather, 
ood  leather  feels  soft  and  supple,  not  stiff  or  papery.  Look  for  a 
antee  against  crocking  or  fading,  especially  in  black  suede, 
uine  pigskin  is  labeled  as  such  or  carries  the  trade  term  “Peccary.” 
e  leathers  are  washable,  others  not,  so  read  your  labels.  Chamois 
doeskin  are  usually  washable— avoid  those  with  thick  and  thin 
ss. 

sarn  how  to  measure,  put  on,  pull  off,  and  launder  gloves, 
andbags.  In  buying  a  utility  handbag  for  general  use,  it  is  wiser 
latch  it  with  your  shoes  in  color  and,  if  possible,  in  leather.  Calf, 
bide,  and  goat  skin  are  good  buys.  Pig,  seal,  and  alligator  are  more 
:nsive.  Suede  is  not  durable  and  fades,  except  in  the  guaranteed, 
-priced  bags.  A  leather  lining  is  most  durable  but  costs  more, 
id  light  colors  and  poor  stitching.  A  slide  fastener,  secret  compart- 
t,  and  attached  well-placed  coin  purse  add  to  the  convenience  and 
!y.  Strap  handles  are  good  for  travel  but  not  so  youthful  in  effect, 
k  for  firm  seams  and  reenforcements,  ample  gussets,  strong  frame, 
closing,  and  absence  of  a  cheaper  trim.  The  bag  should  keep  its 
>e.  Snaps  make  poor  closings. 

small  or  stout  person  should  avoid  large  bulky  bags,  but  one  that 
0  small  is  childish-looking  and  is  often  overcrowded.  Select  a  small, 
type  for  evening.  A  small  or  medium  envelope  is  correct  for  dates 
ancheons.  White  purses  for  summer  should  be  washable  or  have 
lable  covers. 

randker chiefs.  Select  handkerchiefs  that  will  wash  white  and  are 
on  the  grain  (to  ensure  their  ironing  straight) .  Handkerchiefs  with 
n  narrow  hems  or  rolled  hems  with  initials  or  monograms  are  not 
ip,  especially  in  linen,  but  they  are  the  mark  of  a  “lady.”  Colored 
dkerchiefs  add  a  festive  note  when  taken  from  the  handbag  or 
n  in  the  pocket  of  a  sport  shirt  or  uniform.  They  should  appear 
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immaculate.  A  handkerchief  should  never  be  in  evidence  when  han 
dling  food— either  while  working  in  a  laboratory  or  while  serving  at 
a  tea. 


VOCABULARY 

alpaca,  alternating  bias,  beret,  boucle,  cardigan,  cashmere,  Charles  Armou 
cloche,  graded  scams,  Knickernick,  Kislov,  Mary  Barron,  Tuxedo,  Vanitjl 
Fair,  vicuna. 
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Buying  and  Preparing  Patterns 


ild  I  buy  dresses  by  hip  measure  or  bust  measure ? — the  patterns  are 
jys  too  tight  around  my  hips.  Why  wont  the  right  sleeve  fit  in  the 
\a rmliole?  Why  doesn’t  the  pattern  company  indicate  crosswise  grain 
>?  Do  ready-made  dress  sizes  correspond  to  pattern  sizes ?  Why  are 
Ifront  and  back  shoulder  seams  unequal  in  length ?  Why  should  we 
particular  as  to  label  the  pattern  pieces  right  side  up?  What  is  right 
up?  In  making  a  pattern  larger  isn’t  it  all  right  to  add  a  seam  all 
|nd  the  edges?  Is  it  possible  for  a  beginner  to  make  her  first  dress 
personality  and  style? 


■  ore  buying  a  pattern  you  should  have  made  most  of  these  de- 
?ns: 

ie  purpose,  need,  or  use  of  the  proposed  garment. 

[he  type  of  fabric  that  fits  this  purpose. 

fhe  color  or  range  of  colors  that  harmonize  with  your  basic  wardrobe 
id  the  accessories  on  hand. 

[udy  ready-to-wear  garments  and  fashion  magazines  for  recent  style 
Is  and  details.  Tentatively  decide  on  the  fabric.  Can  you  afford  it? 
it  “do  something  for  you”?  Will  you  be  able  to  handle  it? 
dect  several  possible  patterns.  Which  ones  are  the  most  becom- 
\o  you?  Best  suited  to  the  fabric?  Within  your  dressmaking  ability? 

to  care  for?  Demand  new  accessories?  Consistent  with  your  orig- 
Ipurpose  or  plan? 

|ecide  on  one  pattern.  Consider  the  cost  of  the  pattern.  Prices  gen- 
range  from  fifteen  cents  to  two  dollars  each.  A  beginner  will 
[rally  choose  a  simply  cut  design  which  does  not  cost  as  much  as 
jitricately  cut,  high-style  costume  pattern.  It  is  often  an  economy 
iy  above  the  average  price  because  the  illustrations  on  the  guide 
are  larger,  the  directions  are  more  completely  and  clearly  worked 
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out,  and  the  design  details  are  developed  in  better  proportions  an 
with  more  originality.  A  beginner  is  placed  at  a  disadvantage  wit' 
a  pattern  in  which  directions  are  too  few,  incomplete,  too  small,  c 
crowded  on  the  guide  sheet. 


Patterns  for  Beginners 


A  pattern  that  is  easy  for  beginners  to  cut  and  sew  has: 

Relatively  few  pieces,  such  as  four  gores  in  the  skirt  rather  than  sevei 


2. 


The  right  and  left  parts  cut  alike. 


3- 

4- 


Simple  gored  or  gathered  skirt  rather  than  one  with  pleats  or  a  yoke. 
Short  or  straight  sleeves  rather  than  long,  fitted  sleeves,  where  dar | 
or  a  placket  are  needed. 

5.  Simple  darts  and  tucks  rather  than  curved  darts,  slot  seams,  faccl 
darts  over  insets,  gathers  entering  a  dart. 

6.  Few  larger  tucks  or  pleats  rather  than  many  narrow  ones. 

7.  Pleats  and  tucks  folded  on  the  grain  rather  than  on  the  bias. 

8.  Few  or  no  pieces  cut  bias  or  very  circular — mostly  on  straight  of  gooc 

9.  Few  inset  details  such  as  inset  belt,  godets  in  gores,  or  kick  pleats. 

10.  A  simple  neckline  rather  than  a  complex  notched  collar  or  collar  cl 

in  one  with  the  blouse  front.  (A  facing  is  a  simpler  neck  finish  th;| 
a  collar. )  1 

Lower  edge  of  the  blouse  plain  when  attached  to  a  gathered  skirt, 
gathered  only  when  attached  to  a  plain  gored  skirt.  If  both  are  fn| 
an  inset  belt  or  tape  is  necessary  to  control  the  two  separate  sets 
gathers. 


11 


A  pattern  that  may  give  trouble  in  fitting  will  be:  one  of  incomii 
size;  a  skirt  pleated  all  the  way  around;  a  drop-shoulder  yoke  effe] 
A  skirt  with  gathers  requires  little  or  no  fitting  as  compared  witl 
plain  gored  skirt.  Shirt  sleeves  and  sleeves  gathered  or  darted  at  t| 
top  are  easier  to  set  than  the  standard  set-in  sleeve. 

Decorative  features  should  also  be  considered.  For  example,  facirl 
are  easier  to  apply  than  bindings,  but  bindings  are  easier  than  pipirl 
or  cordings.  Piped  buttonholes  should  be  made  right  after  the 
fitting;  worked  buttonholes  may  be  left  to  the  last.  Bound  buttonh( 
are  easier  than  worked  ones  and  piped  are  easier  than  bound  butbl 
holes.  Machine-made  buttonholes  may  look  better  than  hand-worl! 
buttonholes. 


PLANNING  OR  CHECKING  THE  DESIGN 

Simplicity  of  cut  and  decoration  is  the  keynote  to  a  good  dress 
sign. 

Decoration  is  most  successful  when  it  is  cut  or  made  into  the 
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nt  during  construction,  rather  than  when  it  is  applied  or  added  as 
afterthought.  '‘Self-trimming”  such  as  piped  buttonholes,  tucking, 
pleating  is  the  most  economical  method  of  securing  beauty  through 
:oration  if  you  know  how  to  sew  well,  but  is  usually  expensive  in 
dy-made  clothes  because  of  the  labor  problem.  You  can  learn  how 
do  these  things.  If  you  don’t  possess  this  skill,  make  simpler  clothes 
d  buy  a  handsome  belt  or  buttons,  or  buy  richer  fabrics.  Cheap 
dy-mades  are  conspicuous  for  their  overuse  of  cheap  tawdry  “trim- 
ngs,”  often  used  to  conceal  poor  workmanship  or  attract  your  eye 
ay  from  poor  fabric. 

There  should  be  some  element  beyond  monotonous  plainness  which 
llightly  unexpected,  which  shows  imagination  and  a  desire  to  infer¬ 
tile  observer  in  an  individual  sort  of  way  without  being  queer,  spec¬ 
ular,  unharmonious,  or  more  important  than  the  fundamental  sim- 
bity.  We  call  this  quality  “distinction”  or  “character.”  Designers 
py  historic  costumes  to  discover  these  elements  or  to  get  suggestions 
entirely  fresh  ideas.  Be  careful  not  to  use  too  many  ideas  in  one 
[fume.  The  more  character  evidenced  in  texture  and  color,  the  less 
lessity  there  is  for  decoration. 

pood  sewing,  pressing,  and  fitting  are  absolutely  necessary  to  bring 
I  the  beauty  of  line  in  the  design.  Designing  is  selecting  and  arrang- 
I  materials  to  secure  order  and  beauty.  If  a  garment  is  not  cut, 
fched,  pressed,  and  fitted  so  as  to  be  neat,  fresh,  clean-cut  in  line  and 
pe,  there  can  be  no  order,  hence  no  beauty. 

Itraight  lines  in  fabric  as  in  striped  chambray  or  plaid  gingham  are 
ler  developed  in  a  pattern  with  straight  lines,  not  curves  (Fig.  25). 
lurves  are  used  in  the  skirt,  plan  some  repetition  in  the  blouse  to 
Intain  harmony.  If  a  diagonal  line  occurs  in  the  blouse,  try  to  have 
Jmtinue  in  an  unbroken  line  in  the  skirt. 

§0  not  have  too  many  repeats  of  the  same  idea.  For  example,  if 
lops  are  used  around  the  collar,  it  is  trite  or  commonplace  to  have 
|ops  on  the  cuffs  of  the  same  size.  It  would  be  better  to  have  them 
Her  on  the  cuffs  or  to  have  them  continue  on  down  the  front  open- 
of  the  dress  or  on  the  pocket  or  yoke  of  the  skirt.  To  put  scallops 
foliar,  front  opening,  bottom  of  peplunr,  and  bottom  of  sleeves 
erdoing  it. 

poid  equal  space  divisions.  For  example,  the  panel  in  the  three 
s  of  a  skirt  front  is  more  pleasing  and  more  slenderizing  if  it  ap- 
s  narrower  than  the  two  side-front  gores.  Do  not  have  a  peplum 
cket  the  same  length  as  the  visible  part  of  the  skirt. 
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Division  lines  such  as  panels,  yokes,  and  trimming  bands  shoul 
not  fall  on  a  part  of  the  body  you  do  not  wish  to  emphasize  lit 
prominent  hips,  bust,  or  shoulder  blades. 

Long  rectangles  give  an  effect  of  height.  Hence,  a  short  stocl 
figure  appears  taller  in  a  longer  skirt  or  in  a  short  jacket  with  two  \ 
three  inches  only  of  peplum  (Fig.  21). 

Too  many  accents  through  decoration  or  cut  create  a  spotty  effec 
This  means  that  the  eye  does  not  travel  in  a  smooth  rhythm  from  oi 
part  of  the  dress  design  to  the  other  but  darts  or  jumps  here  and  the 
restlessly. 

Exercise  care  in  combining  the  blouse  of  one  pattern  with  the  sk 
or  sleeve  of  another  pattern.  The  seams  of  the  skirt  should  seem 
continue  on  with  darts  or  seams  in  the  blouse.  Some  element  of  sir  ' 
larity  should  exist  in  the  parts  to  create  harmony  of  shape  or  deco 
tion.  A  full  blouse  requires  a  plainer  skirt  and  a  full  skirt  a  less  f 
blouse  to  avoid  excess  bulk  and  to  create  interest  (Fig.  14). 

TABLE  OF  PATTERN  SIZES 
WOMEN 


(All  measurements  in  inches ) 


Bust 

Waist 

Hip 

34 

28 

37 

36 

30 

39 

38 

32 

41 

40 

34 

43 

42 

36 

45 

44 

38 

47 

46 

40 

49 

48 

42 

51 

MISSES 

Size  (number) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

12 

14 

16 

18  l 

Bust 

— 

— 

— 

— 

30 

32 

34 

36  I 

Waist 

— 

— 

— 

— 

25 

26T2 

28 

30  | 

Hip 

— 

— 

— 

— 

33 

35 

37 

39 

JUNIORS 

Size  (number) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 1 

13 

15  1: 

Socket  bone  to  floor  (cervi 

pi 

cal  height) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

47 

51 

54  | 

Hip 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

32 

34 

36  8 

Bust 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

29 

31 

33  S 

Waist 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

24  Yi 

2  slA 

27  9 

— 
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IV  the  Correct  Pattern  Size 

luccessful  dressmaking  begins  with  a  pattern  of  the  right  size— 
ed  on  actual  body  measurements,  not  age.  Patterns  are  designed  on 
idardized  specifications.  (See  Dress  Patterns,  U.  S.  Department  of 
mmerce,  Bureau  of  Standards,  CS  13-44.)  Each  pattern  has  an 
iwance  over  the  basic  measurements  to  provide  ease  for  action  and 
ness  for  draping.  Each  company  modifies  the  amount  of  ease  and 
basic  measurements  to  secure  design  interest, 
tactically  all  pattern  companies  base  the  size  of  their  patterns  on  a 
idard  scale  of  measurements 
ich  is  printed  on  the  pattern 
elope.  A  more  complete  set 
measurements  (table,  page 
>)  is  to  be  found  in  the 
inter  book  or  fashion  book, 
ss  12,  14,  and  16  (years)  are 
ones  most  commonly  used 
:ollege  girls.  These  sizes  corre- 
nd  to  bust  measures  of  30,  32, 
l  34  inches  respectively,  which 
respond  to  definite  hip  and 
st  measurements. 


NG  YOUR  MEASUREMENTS 

"ake  your  measurements  at 
t  once  each  season,  since  you 
still  growing.  First,  make 
record  the  measurements 
the  basic  three— the  bust, 
st,  and  hips.  Then  take  the 
girth,  width  of  back,  arm 


FIG.  35.  Taking  body  measurements  to 
select  or  check  a  pattern. 


th,  and  center  back  length  to  use  in  altering  patterns.  Pin  a  tape 
g  around  your  natural  waistline  (Fig.  35).  Take  the  measurements 
his  way: 

t — place  a  tape  measure  about  1"  below  the  armhole  around  the  largest 
part  of  the  bust  in  front  and  straight  across  or  a  little  higher  in  back  - 
with  tape  fairly  easy,  not  tight, 
ist — around  the  natural  waistline,  snug. 

s — on  a  horizontal  level,  7 "  below  the  waistline — not  too  snug. 
ith  across  the  back — 4"—  3"  below  the  neck,  between  armholes. 
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Arm  girth — around  largest  part  of  arm  about  1"  below  armhole. 

Arm  length — from  top  of  armhole  at  shoulder  to  the  elbow  and  wrist  witf 
arm  bent. 

Length  of  back — from  socket  bone  in  neck  to  lower  edge  of  tape  at  waist 
and  from  bottom  of  tape  to  bottom  of  skirt. 


Compare  your  measurements  with  the  table  on  page  190.  Use  thi 
bust  measure  to  buy  a  blouse,  dress,  or  coat  pattern  and  the  hip  mea<| 
ure  for  slacks  or  a  separate  skirt.  But  modify  your  choice  by  a  stud 
of  the  waist  and  other  measures  you  have  taken.  If  you  measure  33 
in  the  bust  and  35"  in  the  hips,  buy  a  size  14  pattern;  if  you  measurf 
33"  in  the  bust  and  37"  in  the  hips,  select  size  16.  It  is  easier  to  mak'l 
a  pattern  smaller  than  it  is  to  make  it  larger.  If  you  measure  33"  bri 
seem  to  be  broad  shouldered,  size  16  (34")  would  be  a  wiser  choieif1 
Ready-to-wear  garments  are  not  always  made  on  the  same  set 
measurements  as  those  used  by  pattern  companies.  You  must  choo 
your  pattern  on  the  basis  of  what  your  body  measures  and  not  accorij 
ing  to  the  size  you  buy  in  a  ready  made. 


Know  Your  Pattern 


THE  PATTERN  GUIDE  SHEET 


The  pattern  in  the  envelope  is  accompanied  by  a  guide  sheet 
which  the  designer  explains  to  you  how  the  pattern  is  to  be  used  f| 
the  best  results.  The  outside  of  the  envelope  gives  information 
value  to  you  at  the  time  of  purchase  and  usually  includes: 


Several  “views'’  or  styles  of  the  garment  with  types  of  fabric  most  suitabj 
A  small  scale  illustration  of  all  the  pattern  pieces. 

A  chart  of  the  yardage  requirements  based  on  the  size,  width  of  mated 
and  style  (view)  selected. 

A  list  of  necessary  dressmaker  findings  such  as  lining. 

The  measurements  for  all  sizes  taken  at  bust,  waist,  hip,  the  finish 
length  at  center  back,  and  width  at  lower  edge. 

Look  at  the  sketch  of  the  pattern  pieces  to  be  sure  that  the  garmci 
is  cut  as  you  thought.  Where  are  darts  placed?  Is  there  a  seam  at  1 
waistline  under  the  belt?  Is  the  tie  cut  in  one  with  the  collar  or 
yoke?  Is  the  collar  applied  with  a  shaped  facing? 

The  guide  sheet  usually  contains  on  one  side: 


M 


t) 


Clear-cut  views  of  the  design. 

An  explanation  of  symbols,  how  to  mark  them  on  the  garment. 

A  diagram  of  the  pattern  pieces,  numbered  to  indicate  the  parts,  with 
rections  as  to  where  to  locate  the  grain  line,  where  to  make  neces: 
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piecings,  how  many  copies  to  be  cut  of  each  piece,  where  folds,  darts, 
or  hems  occur. 

merous  layouts  to  correspond  to  certain  widths  of  material,  sizes, 
napped  fabrics,  and  views. 

)n  the  other  side  are  given  dressmaking  instructions  such  as  seam 
shing,  and  specific  step-by-step  methods  to  use  in  putting  this  gar- 
nt  together.  Most  important  is  the  statement  of  the  amount  of  seam 
iwance  provided.  Some  patterns  have  an  extra  wide  allowance  on 
silhouette  seams  to  allow  for  letting  out  during  fitting. 

"he  more  you  sew  and  follow  instructions  furnished  with  commer- 
patterns,  the  more  you  will  learn  about  dressmaking.  As  a  begin- 
,  you  should  learn  to  interpret  and  follow  these  printed  directions, 
lddition,  you  and  your  instructor  can  work  out  other  good  methods 
nodify  the  ones  given  based  on  such  un¬ 
tying  principles  as  found  in  the  succeed- 
chapters  of  this  book. 

OGNIZING  THE  PARTS  OF  A  PATTERN 

larly  in  your  dressmaking  career  it  is 
)ortant  to  recognize  at  a  glance  where 
1  pattern  piece  belongs  in  the  finished 
nent  or  on  the  wearer.  A  child  is  apt  to 
a  neckline  confused  with  an  armhole 
you  think  it  is  very  amusing.  At  your 
you  wouldn’t  make  such  an  error.  But 
you  know  the  differences  between  the 
it  and  back  of  a  blouse  as  to  length 
shoulder  seam,  shape  of  neck,  arm- 
2,  and  width  at  waistline?  If  not,  study 
283.  You  must  learn  to  distinguish 
front  from  the  back  of  the  sleeve  in 
zr  to  make  a  pair  of  sleeves  and  to 
:e  the  right  sleeve  in  the  right  armhole 

36)  • 

Inusual  cuts  may  not  be  identified  at  first  glance  but  a  study  of  the 
:ern  guide  sheet  and  a  comparison  with  the  sketch  on  the  pattern 
elope  enables  one  to  know  where  they  belong  in  the  dress.  Usually 
5  necessary  to  study  the  notches  to  find  out  how  the  parts  are 
ed. 


fig.  36.  Distinguish  front 
from  back  of  sleeve  to  make 
a  pair.  Back,  B,  is  longer 
than  front,  F,  at  both  top 
and  bottom.  Elbow  dart  is 
at  the  back.  After  the  two 
sleeves  are  cut  out,  fold 
one  to  the  right — the  other 
to  the  left  to  avoid  basting 
two  duplicates  instead  of 
one  pair. 
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WHY  ONLY  HALF  A  PATTERN? 


Obviously  it  costs  less  to  produce  and  distribute  half  a  patter 
folded  flat  in  an  envelope  instead  of  the  bulky  whole  pattern.  Furthel 
more,  it  saves  time  to  work  with  a  half  blouse  in  pinning  the  pari 
together  for  a  trial  fitting.  You  are  less  likely  to  tear  the  pattern 
handling  half  of  a  paper  dress.  Less  table  space  is  required  if  the  fabrl 
can  be  folded  together,  and  less  time  is  required  if  two  pieces  cq 
be  cut  at  once.  But  the  most  important  reason  is  that  the  right  an 
left  halves  are  more  exactly  alike  if  cut  at  the  same  time,  and  the  ij 
suiting  garment  is  more  likely  to  be  balanced.  Of  course  to  achiej 
balance  the  cloth  must  be  straight. 

In  asymmetric  designs,  where  right  and  left  sides  are  not  alike,! 
whole  right  side  and  a  whole  left  side  of  the  pattern  must  be  furnishq 


U. 


H 


fig.  37.  Explain  why  only  four  pattern  pieces  are  required  for  a  six-gored  si 
After  the  six  gores  are  cut,  explain  steps  in  pinning  and  basting  together  f| 
skirt.  Explain  the  points  at  end  of  belt,  at  bottom  of  blouse  pieces.  What  p 
must  be  cut  without  a  pattern?  How  can  you  tell  the  front  of  the  sleeve 
the  back?  Place  notches  where  they  belong  on  top  of  sleeve. 


In  small  pieces  like  yokes,  inset  belts,  and  collars,  a  whole 
instead  of  half  a  part  is  sometimes  provided.  Be  very  careful  to  1 
the  grain  straight  on  the  table  and  to  make  opposite  sides  of  the 
tern  match  the  grain  line,  or  fold  on  the  grain  line  and  use  only 
half  of  the  pattern  when  cutting  these  pieces. 

By  consulting  the  directions  find  out  which  pieces  represent  a  w 
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ttern  of  which  only  one  needs  to  be  cut  in  cloth;  which  pieces  re- 
ire  two  mates— a  pair,  not  duplicates;  which  pieces  represent  a  half, 
be  placed  on  a  fold.  Study  Fig.  37. 

:tern  Preparation 

The  most  important  steps  in  the  preparation  of  a  pattern  include: 

Drawing  in  and  extending  the  lengthwise  grain  lines  in  all  pieces  and 
the  crosswise  grain  line  in  the  sleeve  (also,  sometimes  in  slacks). 
Locating  the  seam  lines. 

Locating  centers,  openings  and  fold  lines  of  hems  or  pleats. 

Knowing  the  use  of  every  perforation  or  marking. 

Altering  the  pattern  after  pinning  it  together  and  trying  it  on. 

Compare  the  shapes  of  the  pieces  with  the  illustrations  on  the  guide 
et  and  label  each  so  it  will  fit  right  side  out  on  the  right  half  of  the 

ly- 

leturn  to  the  envelope  all  pieces  not  to  be  used  for  this  garment.. 
Jse  Chart  V  as  a  guide  in  the  study  and  preparation  of  your  pattern. 
There  are  two  general  classes  of  perforations  or  printed  indications — 
“placing  markings”  and  the  “construction  markings.”  The  placing 
rkings  enable  one  to  place  the  pattern  on  the  material  to  produce 
effect  planned  by  the  de- 
ler.  The  construction  mark- 
tell  one  how  to  put  the 
ts  together.  Some  of  the 
dng  markings  must  be 
isferred  to  the  cloth  after 
ting  out  to  aid  in  fitting, 
all  the  construction  mark- 
must  be  transferred  in 
le  way  to  aid  in  construc- 


[he  lengthwise  grain  line 
ecessary  in  each  piece  to 
in  altering  the  pattern  and 
lacing  it  on  the  cloth  so 
it  will  set  properly  on  the 
f|y.  Find  the  perforations 

ch  indicate  the  grain  line  (Fig.  38).  With  a  yardstick  (not  a  short 
r)  draw  a  line  through  these  perforations  and  extend  this  grain 
the  entire  length  of  the  pattern.  This  line  may  coincide  with 
kings  for  the  CF  (center  front)  or  CB  (center  back).  If  so,  label 


CHART  V  PATTERN  STUDY 


MY  PATTERN 

Kind _  No. - 

Size _  View - 


MY  NAME 


Fill  in  these  blanks 


_ shows  the  name  of  each  piece 


Placing  Markings 

_ indicates  lengthwise  grain 

line 

_ indicates  fold  line  of  CF*  or 

CB* 

Pieces  not  to  be  placed  on  a  fold 
are: 


Construction  M ar kings 

_ is  amount  of  seam,  indicated 

by - 

_ are  other  marks  in  addition 

to  notches  to  show  that 
pieces  match  and  where. 

- and - indicate  pleats. 

_ indicate  darts. 

_ indicate  gathers. 

_ indicate  hem  line. 

_ indicate  waistline. 

_ indicate  short  sleeves. 

- indicate  pockets. 

- indicate  CF  or  CB  if  not  on 

fold. 

- indicate  fold  line  of  length¬ 
wise  hem. 

- indicate  location  of  button¬ 
holes. 

- indicate  other  styles  I  will 

not  use  on  this  garment. 


- shows  steps  in  assembling. 


Do  these  things 

Check 
when  1 
completed  I 

I. 

Label  each  piece  with 

a.  your  name 

b.  name  of  piece 

.... 

2. 

With  pencil 

a.  extend  lengthwise  grain  line 
in  all  pieces  (not  placed  on 

fold) 

b.  draw  crosswise  grain  line  at 

....  I 

base  of  sleeve  cap 
c.  drawr  fold  line  for  lengthwise 

.... 

hems  or  closings 
d.  label  CF  and  CB  on  proper 
lines  or  edges  that  go  on  a 

.... 

fold;  grain  lines,  fold  lines. 

3- 

Make  a  gauge  for  width  of  stand- 

ard  seam  allowance. 

Use  it  to  draw  a  line  wherever 
seams  are  to  be  taken  (but  not  on 

- - 

fold  edges). 

Do  not  use  yardstick  on  curves 
(as  hip  to  waist)  but  use  it  on 
straight  shoulder  seam,  hip  to 

hem. 

Use  ruler  on  straight  lines  as 

(I 

darts  and  pleats. 

Lightly  sketch  curves,  between 
perforations  around  armhole, 

I 

pockets,  other  decorations. 

Use  ruler  to  draw  lengthwise 
lines  at  inner  and  outer  ends  of 

I 

buttonholes. 

Use  ruler  to  draw  lines  where  al¬ 
terations  are  needed  (as  short 
sleeves).  Such  lines  must  be  at 
right  angles  to  grain  line  or  CF 

I 

or  CB. 

....  [ 

Return  to  envelope  pieces  not  to 

IB 

be  used. 

— 11 

4- 

Pin  together  in  order  shown — 

blouse,  sleeve,  and  skirt  pattern. 

Try  orfj 

*  CF — center  front;  CB — center  back. 
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:>propriately.  Obviously  edges  to  be  placed  on  a  lengthwise  fold  of 


1st  fold 


If  you  do  not  have  a  yardstick,  it  is  possible  to  fold  the  pattern  from 
rforation  to  perforation,  extending  the  fold  to  both  ends  of  the  pat- 
n.  But  as  such  creases  may 
confused  with  other  creases 
the  pattern,  draw  a  pencil 
e  on  the  crease  and  label  it 
once. 

n  a  sleeve  pattern ,  it  is 

ire  accurate  first  to  draw  in 

> 

crosswise  grain  line  at  the 
;e  of  the  sleeve  cap— from 
'ner  to  corner  (Fig.  40). 
en  fold  this  line  over  on  it- 
from  end  to  end.  The  re- 
|ting  crease  is  the  lengthwise 
in  line  and  the  middle  of 
sleeve.  Draw  in  the  cor- 
ted  lengthwise  grain  line  so 
it  it  is  extended  the  entire 
gth  of  the  sleeve.  (Some- 
ies  the  perforations  are 


fig.  40.  Establish  crosswise  grain  in 
sleeve  in  order  to  secure  or  check  length¬ 


wise  gram. 

fitly  misplaced,  but  this  method  ensures  accuracy.) 
n  small,  irregular,  and  narrow  pieces  do  not  confuse  fold  perfora- 


ig8  Clothing  for  Moderns 

tions  with  seam  or  grain  line  perforations.  In  such  cases  draw  in  two 
or  three  other  lengthwise  grain  lines— parallel  to  the  first  one.  Chech 

to  see  that  the  grain  line  marking 
on  facings  parallel  those  on  thcj 
piece  to  be  faced  (Fig.  41). 


WHERE  IS  THE  SEAM  LINE? 


fig.  41.  Draw  several  parallel 
grain  lines  on  narrow  odd¬ 
shaped  pieces. 


The  seam  line  is  the  sewing  lin< 
V2"  to  34"  back  from  the  cut  edgil 
of  the  pattern  or  cloth.  In  pinninj 
the  pattern  together,  lap  one  piec j 
over  the  other  so  that  seam  line] 
coincide.  (Beginners  sometime! 
bring  the  cutting  edge  of  one  piecj 
over  to  the  seam  line  of  anothcl 
which  inaccurately  makes  the  ga 
ment  too  large.)  The  rule  is  i| 


“match  seam  lines ”  or  "pm  seaii 
line  on  seam  line.”  Know  the  seam  allowance  in  your  pattern.  Ear 
pattern  company  uses  a  different  width  of  seam  and  has  a  different  w; 
of  showing  it.  Some  companies  use  perforations,  others  use  printd 
lines,  and  some  use  no  marking  at  all  but  simply  state  the  amount  ; 
lowed.  Notice  the  custom  of  some  companies  of  using  wider  seams  ( 
the  silhouette  for  purposes  of  fitting  than  are  used  elsewhere  in  the  g; 
ment.  Cut  a  cardboard  gauge  of  the  width  of  seam  allowed  and  a 
other  for  the  wider  let-out  seams.  Use  these  gauges  in  one  of  two  wad 

1.  With  a  pencil  draw  along  all  seam  lines  on  the  pattern  followii 
perforations,  if  they  are  provided,  and  use  the  gauge  between  p 
forations  to  secure  a  smooth  curve.  Use  a  yardstick  on  such  straij 
lines  as  shoulder  seam  or  hip  to  hem.  Use  the  gauge  where  no  p] 
forations  occur.  The  drawn  line  makes  for  accuracy  and  helps  y 
visualize  the  finished  spaces.  It  is  almost  necessary  for  beginners.  F 
low  these  lines  when  using  a  tracing  wheel. 

2.  If  you  are  experienced  and  have  a  "trained  eye”  for  lines,  oi[j 
the  drawn  lines  but  cut  with  absolute  accuracy  and  use  the  gauges 
check  the  width  of  seams  when  pinning,  basting,  and  stitching.  l[ 
this  cardboard  gauge  in  setting  and  adjusting  the  machine  ga 
when  you  plan  to  baste  by  machine  or  to  stitch  the  seam  permanei 
The  more  intricate  the  cut  of  the  pattern,  the  more  important  it  i: 
check  the  seam  allowance. 


P. 
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STING  PATTERNS  BY  MEASUREMENTS 

Compare  your  body  measurements  or  the  measurements  of  a  gar- 
ent  similar  in  style  and  texture  with  measurements  at  corresponding 
aces  on  the  pattern. 

In  measuring  the  pattern,  measure  from  seam  line  to  seam  line  or 
center  fold— not  to  or  from  the  cutting  edges.  In  adjusting  a  pat- 
n  to  body  measurements,  allow  for  the  amounts  of  ease  given  on 
ge  336.  Shoulder  length  measures  are  not  as  valuable  as  the  width 
oss  the  back  because  of  possible  variation  in  the  style  of  neckline 
d  because  it  is  difficult  to  locate  the  ends  of  the  shoulder  seam  on  a 
ping  neck  or  a  rounded  arm.  The  underarm  seam  is  difficult  to 
asure,  too,  because  the  new  pattern  may  have  the  armhole  set  dif- 
ently  than  that  in  the  dress  you  are  wearing  or  measuring.* 
he  best  method  is  to  pin  the  pat- 
n  together  and  try  it  on  (Fig.  42). 

iTING  PATTERN  BY  A  TRIAL  FITTING 

.  Pin  the  pattern  together  by  lap- 
g  one  piece  over  another,  seam 
|e  on  seam  line,  matching  notches 
0  fit  the  right  half  of  the  figure, 
ce  pins  parallel  with  seam  line. 

.  Pin  in  pleats,  darts,  and  hems 
fording  to  perforations  or  marked 
s.  Instead  of  gathers,  fold  in  soft 
e  pleats.  Omit  pockets,  collars, 

L  facings. 

.  Pin  the  parts  together  step 
step  as  suggested  in  the  pat- 
[l  guide  sheet,  beginning  with 
jiller  sections,  until  you  have 
ront  blouse  and  a  back  blouse; 
the  shoulder  and  underarm 


fig.  42.  Pattern  pinned  together 
and  fitted  on  the  figure. 


Ins  to  make  a  half  blouse.  Do 
pin  too  close  to  the  armhole 
Ihe  underarm  seam  for  it  is  easily  torn  apart. 

1.  Pin  sleeve  darts  and  seams.  Wait  to  pin  the  sleeve  in  the  armhole 
ling  fitting. 

See  Mabel  D.  Erwin,  Practical  Dress  Design  (New  York:  The  Macmillan 
ipany,  1940),  pages  46-53. 


A,  to  shorten  blouse.  Crease  on  line  at  right  angles  to  lengthwise  grain  line- 
along  perforations  of  pattern,  between  bust  and  waist.  Make  tucks  half  as  wic 
as  amount  to  shorten.  Alter  front  and  back  the  same  amount.  Draw  transition 
lines  along  broken  seam  lines.  B,  Alter  above  and/or  below  darts — that  is,  b 
tween  points  of  articulation.  C,  to  lengthen  blouse.  Slash  pattern  on  a  line 
right  angles  to  lengthwise  grain  line — along  horizontal  guide  lines  of  patter 
between  bust  and  waist.  Do  not  cut  into  darts.  Pin  over  soft  paper  to  spre 
front  and  back  the  same  amount.  Correct  side  seams. 


CBi 


D,  to  shorten  gores.  Crease  along  horizontal  guide  lines  of  pattern  betw 
hip  and  knee.  Make  tuck  half  as  wide  as  amount  to  shorten.  In  this  way 
flare  of  hem  is  unchanged.  E,  Make  all  tucks  or  slashes  at  right  angles  to  g: 
lines  to  preserve  balance.  Draw  transitional  lines  to  correct  jogs  at  side  se; 
F,  to  lengthen  gores.  Cut  gores  on  lines  at  right  angles  to  grain  lines  alf 
horizontal  guide  lines  of  pattern  between  hip  and  knee.  Spread  and  pin 
slash  over  soft  paper  the  desired  amount,  altering  all  gores  alike.  Draw  trr 
tional  line  from  hip  to  hem  to  correct  side  seams. 


Two  incorrect 
alterations 


fig.  43.  Altering  the  length  of  patterns. 
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5.  Pin  sections  of  skirt  together  to  make  a  half  skirt  front,  then  a 
If  skirt  back;  then  pin  the  front  to  the  back  on  a  side-hip  seam  to 
ike  a  half  skirt. 

6.  Pin  blouse  and  skirt  together  at  the  waistline  (to  a  belt,  if  inset) . 
le  result  will  be  half  of  a  garment  reaching  from  center  back  to 
ater  front  for  the  right  half  only.  If  part  of  the  garment  is  asym- 
etrical  in  design,  that  part  only  will  be  cut  as  a  whole  piece  and  the 
nainder  a  half. 

7.  Pin  up  lower  hem  lines. 

8.  Arrange  with  your  instructor  and  partner  for  assistance  in  fitting 
d  making  decisions. 

9.  Try  on  the  paper  pattern  over  foundation  garments,  slip,  and 
mlder  pad.  Try  on  jacket  and  coat  patterns  over  a  dress  or  blouse. 
1  the  waistline  of  the  pattern  to  a  tape  around  your  normal  waist- 
e.  Anchor  center  front  and  center  back  to  your  slip  and  the  shoulder 
m  to  your  slip  strap  (Fig.  42). 

10.  Before  the  mirror  examine  the  pattern  as  to: 

iportions,  style  features,  and  becomingness, 
lgth  above  and  below  waistline,  sleeves, 
se  in  width — no  riding  up. 

lance — no  bulging  away  at  neck,  armhole,  or  lower  edges, 
it”  and  direction  of  seam  lines. 

^ote  the  kind  and  amounts  of  change  needed.  Pin  darts  and  tucks 
the  person  where  possible. 

11.  Carefully  remove  the  pattern,  alter  it  accurately,  and  try  it  on 
in.  Repeat  until  the  pattern  seems  satisfactory  (Figs.  43-46). 

'AT  TO  LOOK  FOR  IN  TRYING  ON  THE  PATTERN 

.  Does  the  garment  reach  from  center  front  to  center  back  with 
e  without  displacement?  Does  the  blouse  or  skirt  ride  up?  Decide 
ere  it  is  too  tight,  how  much  to  let  out  and  where.  Decide  where 
s  too  loose,  how  much  to  take  up  and  where.  Decide  on  changes 
length  (Fig.  43). 

.  Is  the  shoulder  seam  the  correct  length  for  the  present  mode? 


43  (Continued) 

Straight  gores  or  other  almost  straight  sections  may  be  altered  by  cutting 
lower  edge  or  pinning  on  an  extension.  Use  a  gauge  for  marking,  and  cut 
irately.  H,  These  two  gores  have  been  incorrectly  altered.  What  effect  would 
It  in  the  finished  garment?  What  principles  have  been  violated  in  each 


A,  For  broad  shoulders.  Method  I.  Widen  shoulders,  also  bust  and  chest  b 
spreading  lengthwise  slash.  B,  Method  II.  Widen  shoulders  and  chest  but  no 
bust,  by  use  of  right-angled  slash.  C,  Method  III.  Widen  shoulders  but  neithe 
chest  nor  bust.  D,  Be  sure  to  widen  shoulders  of  back  to  match  front.  Th 
one  matches  Method  II. 


E,  For  narrow  shoulders.  On  both  front  and  back  make  a  right-angled  slaM 
from  middle  of  shoulder  to  lower  armscye.  Overlap.  Use  same  judgment  as  fl 
broad  shoulders,  above,  to  slash  for  Method  I,  II,  III.  Never  cut  off  shoulcj 
extension.  F,  For  hollow  chest.  Slash  front  crosswise  to  armhole.  Overlap  at  Cl 
Trim  off  excess  width  at  neck,  indicated  by  dotted  line.  Or  slash  as  for  fl 
bust  (below)  but  lap  instead  of  spreading.  G,  For  sway  back.  If  you  are  roul 
shouldered  see  below.  Or  slash  and  lap  as  shown  above  without  changing  the  fro! 


II,  For  square  shoulders.  Method  I.  Right  angled  slash  from  shoulder! 
underarm.  Spread  horizontal  slash  only  to  raise  shoulder  notches  and  under;! 
curve  the  same  amount.  Alter  back  to  match.  I,  Method  II.  Draw  shoulder  s<| 
higher  at  arm  and  not  neck.  Raise  notches  and  underarm  curve  the  same  amo| 
alter  back  similarly,  sleeve  not  affected.  J,  For  sloping  shoulders.  Right-an;[ 
slash  from  shoulder  to  underarm.  Overlap  in  length,  not  in  width — front 
back  alike.  Correct  shoulder  line. 


fig.  44.  Blouse  pattern  alterations. 
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it  is  too  long  and  the  blouse  is  also  too  full  or  too  wide  at  bust  and 
ick,  take  a  lengthwise  tuck  from  shoulder  to  waist  on  both  front  and 
lck  until  it  fits  correctly— but  not  tight  (see  table,  page  336,  for 
nount  of  ease  to  leave).  If  the  shoulder  seam  is  too  short,  decide 
hether  to  widen  the  blouse  also  at  the  bust  or  just  above  the  chest 
dg.  44)  and  determine  amount  to  widen  the  shoulder. 

3.  If  the  pattern  rests  on  the  shoulder  at  the  neck  but  not  at  the 
nrscye,  the  person  has  sloping  shoulders  or  needs  a  shoulder  pad. 
vtimate  the  amount  and  the  best  way  to  remedy  the  fault.  Will  a 
icker  shoulder  pad  correct  it? 

4.  If  the  pattern  bulges  away  from  the  shoulder  at  the  neck  but 
sts  snugly  at  the  armscye,  the  person  has  square  shoulders.  Estimate 
lount  and  best  place  to  remedy.  Is  there  room  for  a  shoulder  pad? 

5.  If  the  blouse  pattern  is  too  long  in  the  center  back  but  correct  in 
lgth  at  front  and  side  seams,  see  if  the  person  has  a  sway-back.  Fold 
lart  from  CB  to  armhole  to  take  out  the  needed  amount  (Fig.  44). 
:  sure  that  the  fault  is  not  a  prominent  bust. 

6.  If  the  blouse  pattern  is  too  short  in  the  center  back  but  correct 
length  at  front  and  side  seam,  the  person  probably  has  round  shoul- 

Irs.  Measure  the  amount  of  length  needed  and  make  a  cross  where  the 
latest  bulge  occurs. 

17.  If  the  blouse  pattern  is  too  short  in  front  but  not  at  sides  or  back, 
4  if  the  bust  is  prominent.  If  the  armhole  bulges  and  the  underarm 
Im  is  too  far  forward,  the  front  half  needs  more  ease.  Focate  the  full- 


.  44  (Continued) 


For  full  bust.  Spread  lengthwise  and  crosswise  slashes  intersecting  at  fullest 
[it  of  bust.  The  dart  is  widened  or  divided  into  two  or  three.  No  change 
back.  L,  For  round  shoulders  or  back.  Spread  lengthwise  and  crosswise 
hes  which  intersect  at  roundest  part  of  back.  The  crosswise  slash  provides 
a  length  without  affecting  size  of  armhole.  The  lengthwise  slash  becomes 
pw  dart  at  top  or  bottom,  preferably  as  fullness  to  be  eased  or  gathered  in. 


A,  To  widen  eiip  and  waist.  Lengthwise  slashes  in  both  front  and  back,  ea< 
separated  14  of  total  increase  desired.  Do  not  change  dart.  B,  To  widi 
hips  without  changing  waist.  Slash  from  hem  up  to,  but  not  through,  wai 
line.  Spread  at  bottom.  The  spread  adds  flare  so  make  slash  come  where  fl 
will  look  best,  or  make  several  slashes.  The  shape  of  curve  at  waist  line  ma 
the  difference. 


C,  To  widen  hips  without  changing  waist  or  hem  line.  Be  sure  that 
will  look  well  in  a  skirt  so  narrow  at  bottom.  Note  extra  length  needed  over 

D,  For  smaller  waist.  Make  right-angled  slash  from  waist  to  hip.  Overlaj 
waist  and  spread  at  hip.  Alter  back  and  front  equally. 


E,  For  large  abdomen.  Two  slashes  intersect  over  largest  part  of  abdomij 
lengthwise  spread  adds  too  much  fullness  remove  some  at  side  (dotted  1 


:S 


fig.  45.  Skirt  pattern  alterations. 


( Continued  on  facing 
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part  of  the  bust  with  a  cross  and  measure  the  extra  length  re- 
red.  Decide  how  much  to  add  in  width.  See  if  a  shoulder  dart  can 
added  or  widened.  Does  the  back  need  extra  width  too?  If  the 
ierarm  seam  should  be  taken  up  or  let  out,  what  will  need  to  be 
le  to  sleeve  seam? 

>.  If  a  skirt  pattern  does  not  hang  straight  in  center  back,  but 
ngs  toward  side  hip,  see  if  the  wearer  has  a  sway-back.  Take  a  hori- 
Lal  dart  from  CB  tapering  off  at  hip  or  waistline  till  CB  hangs 
ight  (Fig.  45). 

If  the  side  seam  swings  to  the  front,  see  if  the  wearer  has  a  large 
omen  or  is  just  standing  carelessly.  If  it  swings  back,  see  if  she  has 
e  hips  (Fig.  45). 

o.  Are  waistline  and  neckline  in  the  most  becoming  location? 

1.  Are  closings  correctly  arranged  and  adequate? 

Pull  the  sleeve  up  gently  on  the  right  arm  until  armholes  match 
erneath — pin  there  if  possible,  at  top  of  shoulders,  and  at  notches, 
s  width  at  largest  girth  of  the  upper  arm  provide  at  least  two  inches 
ase?  Estimate  the  amount  to  add.  If  amount  of  ease  is  too  great, 
two  narrow  tucks  full  length  in  the  sleeve  pattern.  Does  the  grain 
divide  the  ease  so  that  it  balances  from  front  to  back?  Bend  the 
—does  the  elbow  dart  fall  on  the  elbow?  If  not,  estimate  the 
unt  of  change  needed  above  and  below  dart.  Pin  in  tucks  to 
ten  (Fig.  46).  Measure  for  extra  length  if  needed. 

Check  or  change  length  of  belt,  wrist,  or  neckbands. 

Study  length  of  blouse,  skirt,  sleeve,  jacket,  and  peplum  sepa- 
y  and  in  relation  to  each  other.  Is  the  hem  allowance  sufficient? 
.  Remove  the  pattern  and  alter  it,  following  Figs.  43,  44,  45,  46. 


^RAL  PRINCIPLES  FOR  ALTERING  PATTERNS 

Keep  the  structural  silhouette  or  design  seams  unchanged  in  out- 
land  direction.  To  do  so,  make  most  changes  within  the  area  or 
|er  of  the  pattern  by  tucking  or  by  slashing  and  spreading— not  by 
Ing  along  edges. 

I45  (Continued) 

not  changed.  F,  For  prominent  abdomen.  Lengthwise  slash  is  spread  at 
fine  and  converted  there  into  a  short  dart.  The  hem  line  is  not  spread  so 
as  in  method  at  left.  G,  For  prominent  back  hip  and  sway  back.  Use 
principle  as  for  prominent  abdomen,  bust  or  round  shoulders.  Slash  and 
I  back  gore  only.  Dart  is  widened  or  changed  to  two  new  darts;  the  hori- 
|1  dart  is  best  eased  along  side  seam  to  the  front  gore.  After  steam  pressing  it  is 
)le. 


A,  Three  ways  to  shorten  a  sleeve — 1.  Turn  up  a  hem  on  straight  piec 
2.  Pin  a  tuck  crosswise.  3.  Slash  and  lap,  keeping  lengthwise  grain  unbrok<| 

B,  to  lengthen.  Slash  crosswise  at  right  angles  to  lengthwise  grain  line.  Sprcj 
accurately.  Match  grain  line.  Make  slanting  side  seams  smooth. 


G,  for  large  upper  arm.  Slash  and  spread  as  shown.  Armhole  is  enlj, 
by  letting  out  shoulder  seam  or  hollowing  out  underarm  curve.  H,  for  l^ 
girth.  Slash  lengthwise  and  spread.  Slash  crosswise  and  overlap,  to  draw  cJ 


C,  to  lengthen  sleeve  cap.  If  shoulder  seam  was  released  or  for  any  ol 
reason  cap  is  too  short,  slash  crosswise  in  upper  part  of  cap  and  spread.  M;| 
grainlines.  Correct  curve.  D,  for  large  elbow.  Right  angled  slash  to  add  leif 
to  back  of  sleeve  and  width  at  elbow.  Armhole  not  affected.  E,  for  thin  AiM:: 
Armhole  should  be  made  smaller  by  taking  deeper  shoulder  seam  or  rail 
under  curve  of  armhole.  F,  for  large  arm.  Slash  lengthwise  from  top  and  spil 


fig.  46.  Sleeve  pattern  alterations. 
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2.  Keep  the  grain  line,  or  the  edge  to  be  placed  on  a  fold,  straight, 
order  to  preserve  balance  in  the  completed  pattern.  To  do  so,  make 
shes  or  tucks  parallel  or  at  right  angles  to  the  grain  line  as  needed. 

3.  Make  changes  in  size  (length  or  width)  between  points  of  articu- 
ion— that,  is,  between  joints  where  the  body  moves. 

p  Avoid  making  changes  that  cover  up  perforations  or  disturb  the 
ation  of  darts  and  decorations,  unless  such  changes  make  the  design 
>re  becoming.  Make  the  tucks  or  slashes  in  a  skirt  come  between 
ts  and  the  silhouette  seams  rather  than  between  darts  and  center 
2S. 


;.  If  an  alteration  lengthens  or  shortens  an  edge,  alter  the  cor- 
onding  edge  it  joins  to  match.  Alter  the  length  of  a  front  the  same 
back;  a  facing  to  match  the  part  it  faces. 

Draw  transitional  lines  to  correct  lines  broken  in  making  tucks 
dashes  across  slanting  or  curved  edges. 

Remember  that  a  one-inch  tuck,  for  example,  shortens  a  pattern 
inches. 

A  pattern  with  straight,  not  slanting,  sides  may  be  changed  at  the 
er  edge.  A  pattern  with  slanting  sides,  such  as  a  gore,  will  be 
ened  or  narrowed  if  altered  at  the  lower  edge,  a  factor  which  you 
have  to  decide  is  either  desirable  or  undesirable.  If  the  lower  edge 
regular  in  shape,  you  will  get  safer  and  quicker  results  by  changing 
he  area  above  (principle  1). 

Proportions  are  better  preserved  by  making  small  changes  in 
ral  places,  as  in  gores,  rather  than  taking  the  whole  amount  in  one 
e.  Slight  changes  may  be  made  by  changing  the  silhouette  seam 
ance.  In  general,  one  third  of  the  length  may  be  on  the  jacket 
louse  and  two  thirds  in  the  skirt. 

When  one  side  of  a  pattern  piece  is  to  be  altered  more  than 
lother  side,  it  is  necessary  to  slash  completely  over  to  the  opposite 
(in  order  to  make  the  pattern  lie  flat).  Do  not  slash  through  the 
site  side  unless  it,  too,  needs  some  change. 

Make  right-angled  slashes  where  it  is  necessary  to  alter  in  one 
without  affecting  other  parts,  such  as  broadening  or  narrowing 


I46  (Continued) 

r.  Add  to  top  same  amount  as  removed  in  overlap.  I,  to  widen  base  of 
b  cap  without  affecting  top  of  sleeve  cap  or  elbow  area.  Slash  as  shown 
^Ipread  width — not  length.  J,  to  narrow  base  of  sleeve  cap  without  affect- 
op  of  sleeve  cap  or  elbow  area.  Slash  as  shown  and  overlap  width — not 
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shoulders,  waistlines,  and  hip  lines.  Spread  at  areas  needing  the  extr 
ease.  Overlap  at  areas  needing  surplus  fullness  removed. 

12.  Altering  for  bulge  difficulties  such  as  a  prominent  bust  and 
round  back  or  their  opposites,  a  flat  chest  and  a  sway-back,  requin 
two  slashes,  one  lengthwise  and  one  crosswise,  intersecting  at  the  poiij 
of  bulge  with  one  slash  through  the  fundamental  dart  controlling  tl 
fullness  over  the  bulge  (Fig.  44) .  We  aim  to  provide  length  and  widt 
to  cover  the  bulge  and  we  aim  to  widen  the  dart  so  that  the  ext 
fullness  can  be  taken  up  to  make  it  fit  the  adjoining  seam.  F 
hollows,  lap  the  slashes  and  narrow  the  dart. 

13.  The  amount  of  change  to  make  is  determined  best  by  fittii 
the  pattern  on  the  figure.  After  making  alterations,  try  it  on  again 
check  measurements  with  a  satisfactory  garment. 

14.  Patterns  may  be  altered  to  change  the  style  or  design  (Chi 
ter  24).  This  kind  of  change  involves  such  problems  as  changing  tj 
gathers  or  flare  in  a  skirt,  the  roll  in  a  collar,  the  location  of  darts;  tj 
addition  or  elimination  of  a  yoke,  overlap,  pleats,  or  facing.  Th 
things  may  make  the  design  more  becoming  to  you  or  save  mateij 
when  cutting.  Your  teacher  will  be  glad  to  help  where  necessary.  H(| 
ever,  beginners  should  select  suitable  designs  in  the  first  place,  beca 
the  teacher  cannot  take  time  to  help  a  large  number  of  students  w 
such  problems  until  they  have  mastered  other  basic  skills. 


Applications  of  these  basic  principles  are  shown  in  Figs.  43—3^1 


PRACTICAL  HELPS 


1.  It  is  easier  and  less  destructive  of  your  tissue  pattern  to  piri 
tucks  than  to  slash  and  spread.  Therefore  buy  patterns  a  little 
large  rather  than  too  small  if  you  cannot  buy  your  exact  size. 

2.  Do  not  try  to  change  a  size  14  to  size  16  or  vice  versa.  Th 
pattern  grading  and  is  better  left  to  more  experienced  workers, 
the  correct  size  in  the  beginning. 

3.  Tucks  are  not  as  accurate  in  heavy  paper  as  lapping  slashed  ec 
If  you  dislike  slashing  your  pattern  because  you  want  to  keep  itj 
other  uses,  cut  a  duplicate  on  which  to  make  your  alterations. 

4.  Draw  grain  lines  on  a  fresh  piece  of  paper  and  lay  the  patj 
down  on  it  before  slashing  and  spreading  to  avoid  misplacing  or 
fusing  parts.  Pin  the  parts  in  their  proper  relationship  at  once  b(| 
working  the  next  piece.  To  avoid  confusion,  draw  matching  nof 
on  each  line  before  slashing  so  that  the  pattern  can  be  put  bac 
gether  again  easily  and  accurately. 


I 
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.  A  gauge  is  more  accurate  aud  convenient  for  measuring  than  a 
2  or  yardstick. 

.  Pin  a  piece  of  paper  under  just  the  part  you  need  to  change  such 
he  shape  of  the  neck  or  the  underarm  curve. 

.  Small  increases  in  length  or  width  may  be  allowed  during  cut- 
y  Use  a  gauge  to  cut  a  seam  or  hem  wider.  A  line  can  be  formed 


fig.  47.  Where  and  how  would  you  shorten  this  pattern? 


:he  cloth  with  pins  or  chalk.  Another  plan  is  to  cut  around  all 
Ls  of  the  pattern  except  the  one  to  be  changed;  unpin  the  pattern 
slip  it  over  as  far  as  desired;  pin  carefully  on  the  straight  again 
cut  to  follow  the  rest  of  the  pattern  exactly. 
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How  do  you  decide  which  is  the  right  side  of  a  fabric ?  Should  you  p| 
a  thread  to  straighten  the  end  of  checked  gingham ?  If  the  cut  end  of 
cloth  is  parallel  with  the  end  of  the  table,  isn't  it  straight  enough  to  phi 
the  patterns  on  and  cut ?  Is  it  possible  to  have  the  lengthwise  perfq 
tions  on  the  lengthwise  grain,  yet  have  the  crosswise  grain  not  straigl 
Why  does  dampening  help  to  straighten  cloth ?  What  fabrics  requirj 


layout  designed  for  cloth  “ with  a  nap "?■  Are  there  two  different  diif 


tions  for  folding  a  bias ? 


Is  this  significant ? 


If  the  selvage  has  been  | 


What  did  the  famous  desigl 


moved,  how  can  I  identify  the  warp ? 

mean  when  she  said,  “If  a  dress  is  not  cut  correctly ,  the  best  sewing 
the  world  can't  save  it"? 


<T 


J  hreads  or  yarns,  the  units  that  make  cloth  and  create  texture, 
called  “ the  grain."  This  same  term  is  applied  to  wood  in  which  cell(! 
similar  shape  are  arranged  in  the  same  direction.  If  you  rub  your  h; 
lengthwise  on  a  board,  it  feels  smoother  than  if  you  rub  "across 
grain.”  In  talking  about  cloth  we  should  be  careful  to  say  cross' 
grain  or  lengthwise  grain ,  although  some  dressmakers  assume 
lengthwise  grain  is  meant  when  speaking  casually  about  the  g 
Grain  means  the  direction  of  the  threads.  Hence,  there  is  no  such  t| 
as  a  bias  grain. 

The  lengthwise  or  warp  threads  are  usually  heavier  or  stronger  i 
cause  they  were  put  in  the  loom  first  and  had  to  take  a  vigorous  bed 
in  the  process  of  weaving).  They  run  parallel  with  the  selvage.) 
finished  edge  which  runs  lengthwise  of  the  fabric.  Since  the  selva) 
made  of  several  extra  warp  threads,  thicker  than  the  body  of  the  fari 
and  the  filling  is  wound  around  the  outer  warp  thread,  selvage  is  1  d 
to  shrink  more  than  the  rest  of  the  fabric.  Hence  we  usually  clip  t 
intervals  or  cut  it  entirely  away.  The  crosswise  or  filling  thread  ar 
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ven  over  and  under  the  warp  threads  (to  fill  in)— back  and  forth 
m  selvage  to  selvage.  They  are  usually  softer,  less  twisted  yarns. 

Hie  warp  threads,  being  heavier,  tend  to  hang  straighten  They  will 
ir  better.  Except  in  unusual  designs,  the  lengthwise  of  the  cloth 
>uld  hang  straight  down  on  the  figure— from  the  neck  to  the  waist, 
^n  the  armhole  to  the  elbow,  from  the  waistline  to  the  bottom  of 
skirt.  Usually  lengthwise  threads  should  be  at  right  angles  to  the 
in  circumferences  on  the  center  lines  of  the  body.  Ruffles,  pleats, 
kets,  and  gathers  tend  to  bulge  in  ungraceful  lines  if  the  folds 
ow  filling  threads,  but  fall  in  straight  flat  lines  or  graceful  folds  if 
folds  follow  lengthwise  threads.  A  scarf  cut  across  the  cloth  does 
drape  as  gracefully  as  one  cut  lengthwise.  Fabrics  with  heavy  cross- 
2  threads  or  ribs  are  exceptions  to  the  rule,  for  they  “hang”  or 
;”  better  if  the  crosswise  of  the  fabric  is  cut  to  hang  lengthwise  on 
body.  Dressmakers  all  agree  on  these  general  rules,  but  designers 
etimes  change  the  grain  to  create  different  effects, 
he  figure  itself  is  neither  straight  nor  flat.  Hence,  designers  use  darts 
cut  curves  and  angles  in  the  cloth  to  fit  the  body  or  to  create  inter- 
lg  designs.  Hence,  it  is  obvious  that  the  lengthwise  threads  cannot 
e  straight  up  and  down  on  the  figure.  The  designer  has  to  decide 
re  the  lengthwise  grain  will  be  placed  in  each  part  of  the  pattern, 
en  you  buy  a  pattern,  you  pay  for  this  information,  which  is  pro- 
d  by  a  line  of  perforations  in  each  pattern  piece  so  that  you  can 
xactly  where  to  place  it  on  the  cloth. 

|he  part  of  the  garment  cut  on  the  lengthwise  grain  will  hang 
ght  to  the  floor,  the  part  cut  on  slanting  or  bias  lines  will  flare  or 
e.  The  more  bias  a  fold  is,  the  more  it  will  ripple;  the  more  bias  a 
seam,  the  more  it  will  flare  (Fig.  48). 

Iiough  you  cannot  see  the  warp  easily  in  some  fabrics,  it  is  strong 
mighty.  We  often  say,  “it  has  a  will  of  its  own,”  “let  the  fabric 
the  way  it  wants  to.”  In  this  respect  it  is  like  the  bones  in  your 
—even  if  you  can’t  see  them,  you  can  feel  them  and  you  know 
are  there,  the  supporting  structure  that  indicates  the  working 


nee,  if  we  want  the  dress  design  balanced  on  the  figure,  we  must 
he  right  half  to  match  the  left,  not  only  in  shape,  but  in  grain, 
rienced  sewers  and  fitters  can  see  grain  at  once,  but  beginners  are 
ly  “grain  conscious”  only  when  the  grain  is  very  conspicuous. 
1  experience,  you  will  see  that  grain  has  a  definite  relationship  to 
Iflg,  that  you  are  uncomfortable  with  a  sleeve  off  grain  because  it 
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draws.  You  may  have  tried  to  iron  a  belt,  handkerchief,  or  towel  c 
“off  grain”  and  found  it  impossible  to  iron  it  straight.  Cheap  handk( 
chiefs  have  crooked  hems  and  never  fold  into  true  quarters  because  tl 
edges  were  not  cut  along  a  thread.  Cheap  ready-made  clothes  are  oft< 
cut  off  grain,  but  one  expects  to  find  higher  class  merchandise  cut  wi 
regard  to  grain. 

Grain  is  important  in  the  small  pieces  as  well  as  the  main  pieces  o 
garment.  Be  as  particular  in  straightening  the  grain  and  placing  it 
the  table  straight  for  belts,  cuffs,  and  facings  as  you  are  for  gores  a 
sleeves. 


fig.  48.  The  same  pattern  placed  different 
to  grain  results  in  different  styles.  A,  flares  a 
sides  because  the  center  front  is  on  the  le 
wise  grain  with  side  seams  bias.  B,  hangs 
straight  at  the  hip  seam  and  ripples  near  thc| 
ter  front.  C,  ripples  evenly  side  to  side  be 
the  center  of  each  gore  is  on  the  grain  will 
seams  slightly  bias.  D,  is  off  balance  becauJI 
hip  line  of  one  gore  is  straight  while  the  1:1  i 
of  the  other  is  bias.  No  amount  of  pressin  1 
tugging  will  correct  this  effect.  The  only  4/ 
to  cut  it  over.  (Look  to  see  if  one  gore  N 
have  been  basted  wrong  side  out.)  E,  teih 
bulge  because  the  warp  runs  around  ratheU 
up  and  down — undesirable  on  a  stout  figuf  1 
cause  the  weight  of  the  garment  rests  c  t  || 
weaker  filling  threads,  it  is  likely  to  get  i  t 
shape,  split,  or  wear  out  easily.  Why  ni  c  b 
sleeves  crosswise? 


it 
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sparing  the  Fabric  for  Cutting 

AIGHTENING  THE  ENDS 

t  is  necessary  to  have  the  ends  of  the  fabric  straight  before  placing 
pattern.  If  the  store  has  torn  the  cloth,  you  will  see  one  filling 
sad  raveling  all  the  way 
3ss  the  end.  If  it  has  been 
,  pick  up  the  filling  thread 
t  appears  to  go  all  the  way 
)ss  and  pull  it  gently  as  far 


ti  a  pin  or  pull  it  all  the  way 
)ss,  but  cut  with  the  scissors 
:ar  as  you  can  see  the  fine 
kly  line  it  has  made  (Fig. 

.  Then  stop,  pick  up  another 
ding,  pull  it  as  far  as  it  will  pull  and  cut  again.  Continue  pulling 
cutting  across  the  piece. 

:  it  is  not  too  wasteful,  and  if  the  material  is  firm,  you  may  tear 
>ss  one  end  to  straighten  it.  Clip  through  the  selvage  at  one  side 
ibout  one  inch.  Place  one  thumb  on  top  and  the  other  underneath, 
e  a  firm,  rather  quick  jerk  to  tear  quickly  straight  across.  If  the 
h  appears  to  shred  or  draw  or  split,  stop  tearing  and  pull  a  thread 
rest  of  the  way.  It  is  better  to  ask  the  clerk  when  buying  fabric 
er  to  tear  it  or  to  pull  a  thread  or  to  make  allowance  for  the  waste, 
old  the  material  lengthwise,  right  sides  in,  selvage  on  selvage.  Place 
only  the  sides  but  also  the  ends  parallel  with  the  edges  of  the  table. 

ORING  THE  RIGHT-ANGLED  STRUCTURE 

11  cloth  is  woven  straight,  but  frequently  during  manufacturing  it  is 
:rooked  through  rollers  or  folded  unevenly  on  the  bolt  board.  The 
ig  (crosswise)  threads  become  pulled  so  they  are  no  longer  exactly 
ght  angles  to  the  warp  (lengthwise)  threads.  If  they  have  been 
-d  diagonally  in  one  direction,  stretch  the  fabric  diagonally  in  the 
3site  direction  (Fig.  50). 

-  sure  that  you  are  stretching  in  the  right  direction.  To  test,  have 
cloth  laid  out  so  that  the  selvages  parallel  the  side  of  the  table 
Fig.  51).  If  the  previously  raveled  ends  of  the  fabric  do  not  par- 
the  end  of  the  table,  the  crosswise  threads  obviously  are  not  at 


you  can  like  a  gathering 
*ad.  Do  not  try  to  pick  it  out 


fig.  49.  Cut  ends  straight  with  grain 
but  don’t  pull  out  thread  all  the  way 
across — just  cut  along  the  crinkle  to 
save  time. 
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right  angles  to  the  lengthwise.  The  stretching  should  be  toward  tl 
short  corners  (Fig.  50  and  51)  .  If  you  pull  in  the  wrong  direction,  y( 
will  make  it  worse.  If  you  pull  too  far,  reverse  the  direction  of  pullii: 


Wrong 


Right 


fig.  50.  Stretch  on  the  true  bias  through  its  entire  length  to  get  cloth  strai 
on  table.  Stretch  in  direction  of  short  end. 


Test  frequently  by  placing  on  the  table  to  see  how  you  are  gett 
along.  If  the  material  is  stubborn,  clip  the  selvage  at  intervals  or 
move  it;  or  slightly  dampen  the  fabric  by  leaving  it  rolled  in  a  da 
towel  for  awhile  or  steam  press  it;  or  if  it  is  cotton,  shrink  it  by  a  tl 


Selvage 


Fold 


Table 


Fold 


Fold  *\i 


B 


fig.  51.  A,  the  lengthwise  threads  should  follow  the  side  of  the  table  anc 
crosswise  threads  at  the  end  should  parallel  the  end  of  the  table,  whether 
or  folded.  B,  when  straightened  ends  do  not  follow  the  end  of  the  table,  st 
in  the  direction  of  the  shorter  end  diagonally  on  the  true  bias  (not  just 
diagonal)  through  the  entire  area  of  the  cloth.  It  is  easier  to  stretch  if  the  if 
is  not  folded.  C,  when  straightened  ends  curve  or  angle  in  the  center, LM 
lengthwise  down  the  center  and  stretch  the  doubled  fabric  as  if  it  were  a  :|| 
layer,  toward  the  short  ends.  1 


ough  wetting.  You  can  see  now  why  it  is  essential  to  iron  and 
with  the  grain.  You  may  need  someone  to  help  you  stretch. 

Finally  pin  selvages  together  and  the  torn  or  trimmed  ends  tog<  ie 
and  smooth  out  flat  and  straight  with  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  i 
Usually  the  cheaper  fabrics  cause  the  most  trouble.  Learn  to  ob 
the  torn  end  of  the  cloth  when  shopping. 


le 
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PORTANCE  OF  CROSSWISE  GRAIN 

Dattern  makers  do  not  stress  the  importance  of  crosswise  grain  suffi- 
ntly  in  their  directions  to  the  (pattern)  consumer.  It  is  entirely 


52.  Both  sleeves  cut  straight  with  grain  will  set  straight  and  iron  perfectly 
oth. 


sible  to  have  the  lengthwise  perforations  of  the  pattern  on  the 
gthwise  grain  of  the  cloth,  yet  have  the  crosswise  grain  off,  if  it  is 
on  the  table  straight  and  if  the  upper  and  under  layers  do  not 
:ch  as  to  grain.  If  the  pattern  had  the  crosswise  grain  marked  as 


53.  Grain  not  straight  when  folded  on  table  results  in  a  pair  of  sleeves  that 
ot  balance.  Sleeve  A  will  be  correct,  but  in  wearing  and  ironing  sleeve  B  will 
and  develop  diagonal  wrinkles  because  the  grain  on  the  under  layer  did  not 
h  the  grain  of  the  upper  layer. 

as  the  lengthwise,  the  pattern  user  would  respect  crosswise  grain 
"ell  as  lengthwise. 

the  right  half  of  a  blouse,  jacket,  or  skirt  does  not  match  the  left 
1  as  to  design  and  as  to  grain,  both  design  and  fit  will  be  out  of 
nee  (Figs.  52  and  53).  In  solid  fabrics  you  may  think  the  grain 
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will  not  show,  but  the  seemingly  invisible  grain  suddenly  appears 
strikingly  noticeable.  Soon  you  note  a  diagonal  wrinkle  and  are  un¬ 
happy.  By  this  time  you  are  grain  conscious.  When  you  become  grain 
conscious  and  know  how  to  control  grain  to  make  it  do  what  you 
want,  you  have  learned  one  of  the  most  important  “secrets  of  good 
dressmaking.” 

Having  the  ends  straight  means  having  filling  threads  at  right  angle 
to  the  warp.  To  preserve  balance  in  the  finished  product,  you  mus 
have  both  layers  straight  at  ends  and  sides  and  straight  with  the  edge: 
of  the  table  all  during  cutting.  You  must  also  have  a  crosswise  grai 
line  drawn  on  each  pattern  and  the  lengthwise  grain  line  extended  fd 
length  on  each  piece.  Then  you  are  ready  to  place  the  grain  lines  of  th 
pattern  exactly  on  grain  lines  of  the  cloth. 


IDENTIFYING  LENGTHWISE  GRAIN 


To  distinguish  the  lengthwise  grain  in  a  piece  of  cloth  without 
selvage,  simply  grasp  the  straight  of  the  goods  between  the  thumb  anl 


fingers  of  both  hands  and  stretch  firmly.  The  warp  will  have  little 


no  “give,”  but  the  filling  will  stretch  a  slight  amount.  By  holding  tli 
fabric  to  the  light,  generally  you  can  see  the  threads.  On  many  ma 
rials  you  can  see  the  difference  with  the  naked  eye,  as  the  warp  threa 
are  usually  larger  or  heavier.  If  you  examine  raveled  threads,  the  wa 
threads  are  usually  more  tightly  twisted  and  filling  softer,  more  loosti 
twisted,  and  easily  raveled 
A  lengthwise  stripe  woven  in  the  fabric  is  lengthwise  grain.  A  lij 
or  fold  obtained  by  measuring  with  a  gauge  or  tape  equal  distan(| 

from  the  selvage  is  a  lengthwise  grain  line 
crosswise  stripe  in  a  woven  plaid  is  crosswj 
grain.  A  line  measured  equal  distances  fr<| 
the  torn  end  of  solid  colored  cloth  will 
parallel  with  it  and  hence  on  a  crosswise  gr: 

Crosswise  stripes  and  plaids  printed 
cloth  already  woven  do  not  often  coin 
with  the  grain  (Fig.  54).  If  such  fabric 
be  used,  the  rule  is  to  sacrifice  grain  if 


te 
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fig.  54.  Crosswise 
printed  off  grain. 


lines 


printed  design  is  very  large  or  prominent,  but  observe  the  grail 
smaller  designs.  Disregard  of  grain  is  most  serious  in  garments  t( 
laundered  and  wherever  fit  or  style  is  important  to  the  wearer. 
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HNG  EXTRA  GRAIN  LINES  FOR  GUIDES 

)on’t  trust  the  original  center  crease  in  material  as  a  guide  for  locat- 
lengthwise  grain  lines.  On  twills,  heavily  napped  woolens,  printed 
)es,  and  lacy  weaves,  it  is  often  confusing 
time  consuming  to  locate  the  exact  length- 
^  or  crosswise  grains.  Much  time  and  trouble 
ived  by  marking  with  chalk  or  basting  on 
wrong  side  lines  parallel  with  the  selvage 
lines  parallel  with  the  torn  ends,  twelve  to 
teen  inches  apart  (Fig.  55).  Then  in  in- 
te  layouts,  patterns  may  be  correctly  placed 
1  when  there  is  no  selvage  to  follow. 

OR  PILE? 

'lap”  refers  to  the  fuzz  created  in  the  manu- 
ire  of  material  by  brushing  against  loosely 
ted  yarns.  Outing  flannel  and  woolen  coat- 
for  example,  have  napped  finishes.  “Pile” 
s  to  a  special  weave  in  which  cut  ends  of 
i  thread  stand  upright  on  the  surface,  in 
it  and  corduroy,  for  instance.  Both  nap  and  pile  are  sheared  and 
red  evenly,  usually  in  one  direction. 

1  a  pattern  layout,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  the  term  nap  is  used  to 
:ate  any  fabric  with  a  distinct  up  and  down,  whether  it  is  nap,  pile, 
design  that  must  be  used  upright.  Flat  pile  like  panne  velvet  and 
broadcloth  should  have  the  nap  running  downward,  but  raised 
ike  velvet  should  have  the  nap  running  upward. 

)  prevent  confusion,  arrows  may  be  drawn  with  chalk  on  the 
g  side  of  the  fabric  to  indicate  the  direction  of  the  nap.  Run  your 
down  the  surface  in  the  smooth  direction  to  determine  the  lower 
3f  the  cloth. 

tin,  because  of  its  weave,  often  reflects  light  differently  from  top 
>ttom,  so  it  should  be  treated  as  if  it  had  an  up  and  down.  Even 
plaids  have  an  up  and  down  and  still  others  have  a  right  and  left 
e  patten:  to  add  to  your  troubles. 

?  AND  WRONG  SIDES  OF  THE  FABRIC 

3St  wool  fabrics  come  folded  on  the  bolt  wrong  side  out,  cottons 
side  out,  and  many  rayons  wrong  side  out.  In  case  of  doubt,  look 
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fig.  55.  Baste  guide 
lines  to  mark  grain  in 
fabrics  with  yarns  dif¬ 
ficult  to  see. 
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for  imperfections,  which  usually  are  more  noticeable  on  the  wrorilf 
side.  The  wrong  side  of  the  selvage  usually  appears  less  finished 
Smooth  cotton  goods  would  be  smoother  or  have  less  surface  fuzz  o 
the  right  side.  On  printed  goods,  the  brighter  colors  are  on  the  rigl: 
side;  examine  the  selvage  where  the  brighter  side  may  be  more  easily 
seen.  The  figures  are  often  blurred  on  the  wrong  side. 

When  serge  is  held  up  on  the  body,  the  twill  will  run  down  towai^ 
the  right  foot  if  the  wool  is  right  side  out.  In  gabardine,  you  will  notic 
that  the  surface  twill  is  different  from  the  wrong  side,  so  you  woul 
not  be  confused.  Some  materials  like  gingham  and  chambray  have  rj 
apparent  difference,  which  makes  it  easier  for  you  to  cut  or  piece  dul 
ing  construction. 

If  it  has  been  difficult  to  distinguish  the  right  side,  place  chalk  marl 
or  bastings  on  the  wrong  side  before  placing  the  pattern  and  cutting.  | 

PRESSING 

Press  out  all  creases,  wrinkles,  and  center  folds  before  placing  tj 
pattern  in  order  to  cut  right  and  left  sides  alike  and  to  cut  smoof 
lines.  Press,  don’t  iron— with  the  grain  and  on  the  wrong  side.  Expej 
ment  on  a  small  corner  to  find  the  right  amount  of  heat,  moisture,  a 
pressure  to  use  without  scorching,  creating  a  shine  or  changing  tf 
texture.  Keep  the  selvages  and  ends  straight. 


SETTING  COLORS 


"How  can  I  keep  colors  from  running?”  is  a  common  question.  Tjl 
truth  is  that  no  home  remedy  like  salt,  alum,  or  vinegar  will  set  cola  | 
If  it  were  possible  to  do  it  so  easily,  the  manufacturer  would  h;  ;■ 
already  done  so.  The  only  way  to  be  sure  of  colors  being  fast  is  to  l  f 
fabrics  with  information  on  the  selvage  or  tag,  telling  the  proq 
method  to  launder  the  fabric  and  whether  it  is  fade  resistant  to  la  - 
dering,  sun,  or  perspiration.  Cotton  fabrics  labeled  "vat  dyes”  3 
fairly  fast.  The  dyes  have  been  scientifically  developed  and  "set”  in  '  3 
fabric.  Yoc  can  do  nothing  to  improve  them.  Unlabeled  merchan<  e 
is  simply  an  unknown  purchase— but  salt  will  not  "set  the  colo  1 
See  discussion  on  Colorfastness,  pages  143  and  486. 


SHRINKING  COTTONS 


If  wash  fabrics  are  not  guaranteed  pre-shrunk,  shrink  them  your  f. 


To  estimate  the  possible  shrinkage,  baste  a  square  at  one  corner,  pfj 
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rably  10".  Soak  in  a 'glasjf  of  water  for  several  hours,  blot  dry  in  a 
3wel,  and  press  without  distorting.  Measure  the  size  of  the  square  and 
ornpare  with  the  original.  For  example,  if  a  10"  square  shrank  lA"  in 
ich  direction,  it  would  shrink  V4"  in  a  skirt  30"  long  and  1"  through 
le  hips  in  a  skirt  with  a  hip  measure  of  40".  If  the  label  on  a  piece  of 
irnity  says  the  shrinkage  in  the  filling  will  not  exceed  9%,  what  can 
3u  expect?  Is  it  worth  it  to  pay  extra  for  Sanforizing? 

To  shrink  cloth,  have  the  ends  torn  or  cut  with  the  grain.  Fold 
eatly,  right  sides  together.  Soak  it  in  a  bathtub  or  dish  pan  in  plenty 
:  lukewarm  water  overnight  or  several  hours.  Drain  off  the  water  and 

Ieze  out  all  you  can  without  wringing.  Hang  on  a  rod  or  rustproof 
without  completely  unfolding.  Stretch  the  selvages  and  ends 
*ht.  Many  cotton  fabrics  and  spun  rayons  may  be  left  to  dry  and 
ressing  will  be  needed.  Others  are  better  ironed  while  still  damp, 
or  press  with  the  lengthwise  threads— still  wrong  side  out,  folded 
)le. 

the  grain  was  badly  stretched  before  shrinking,  all  of  that  has 
.  corrected  if  you  have  been  careful  to  keep  ends  and  selvages 
Ted  during  drying  and  if  you  have  pressed  without  obvious 
ching.  Use  your  hands  to  smooth  and  straighten  fabric  as  it  is 
ig  on  the  rod  and  on  the  press-board.  Don’t  press  the  center  crease 
.  If  you  do,  $pen  it  out,  dampen  it  slightly,  and  press  to  remove 
:rease.  v  ^ 

TGING  WOOL  CLOTH 

•ponging”  partially  shrinks  wool  cloth,  removes  wrinkles,  and 
ghtens  the  grain  so  that  it  is  easier  to  cut  and  fit.  Better  pieces  of 
1  are  already  “sponged,”  “London  shrunk”  or  “ready  for  the 
lie”  when  sold  in  the  retail  store.  Look  on  the  selvage  or  label 
these  statements.  Sometimes  the  neighborhood  tailor  shop  will 
tge  cloth  for  you.  However,  many  operators  are  not  accustomed  to 
g  it,  and  the  customer  often  receives  such  work  badly  out  of  shape 
l  crooked  selvages  and  matted  or  felted  surface.  It  ma^  be  wiser  to 
t  yourself  even  though  it  takes  some  time. 

ne  method  is  to  roll  the  wool  cloth  overnight  in  a  sheet  wrung 
of  water.  Straighten  edges  and  press  on  the  wrong  side.  Spread 
oth  to  dry.  The  result  often  is  a  fabric  over-shrunk  with  too  many 
Lin  wrinkles. 

safer  method  is  to  steam  press  the  fabric  in  the  following  manner: 
e  folded  right  sides  together,  pinning  selvage  on  selvage  and  torn 
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ends  together.  Cover  with  a  dry  cheesecloth.  Lay  on  it  a  damp,  nd 
wet,  cloth  and  cover  with  a  third  dry  cloth.  Have  the  iron  medium  he 
so  it  does  not  scorch  the  upper  cloth.  Do  not  scoot  or  push  the  iroij 
but  rather  lower  and  lift  the  iron  from  place  to  place  without  much  c| 
any  pressure.  Go  over  the  entire  surface  without  pressing  in  the  foil 
Turn  over  and  press  the  under  layer  similarly.  Keep  the  grain  straigll 
on  the  board  at  all  times.  Keep  lifting  the  three  cloths  to  allow  air  if 
circulate— the  steam  rising  from  the  wool  helps  to  keep  the  fabr 
surface  texture  intact.  Keep  the  middle  cloth  damp.  If  the  wool 
badly  wrinkled  before  beginning,  this  middle  cloth  could  be  tight 
wrung  out  of  water,  but  for  ordinary  work  rubbing  a  sponge  or  w 
cloth  over  the  second  cloth  will  produce  enough  moisture.  Last  | 
over  the  part  left  along  the  fold. 

A  steam  iron  hastens  the  process.  Study  directions  and  watch 
demonstration  for  the  proper  use  of  this  special  type  of  iron. 

After  steaming,  press  the  fabric  again  over  one  dry  cloth,  but  do  nj 
press  wool  until  dry.  To  do  so  makes  wool  either  shiny  or  brittle.  l| 
stead,  spread  the  cloth  on  a  line,  clothes  rack,  or  table  to  dry  natura 
before  using. 


Handling  Difficult  Fabrics 


Lacy  knits,  chiffon,  crepe,  jersey,  and  similar  fabrics  slip  and  sli 
during  pattern  placement  and  cutting.  Some  dressmakers  pin  sufj 
fabric  fast  to  paper,  keeping  both  perfectly  straight  and  even  with  if* 
edges  of  the  table  while  pinning  and  cutting. 


JERSEY 

Jersey  is  a  knitted  fabric,  hence  it  is  impossible  to  tear  it  or  to  p| 
threads  to  straighten  it.  Lay  the  folded  edge  or  selvage  straight  on 
table,  then  cut  a  straight  crosswise  line  at  right  angles  to  the  fold 
selvage.  Place  the  pattern  on  the  wrong  side  of  jersey  to  prevent  edi 
from  rolling.  Bias  or  curved  edges  may  be  stayed  with  basting  or  i|j 
chine  stitching  just  after  cutting  to  preserve  shapes.  In  stitching  J 
a  fine  needle,  medium-long  stitch,  and  light  tension.  Lift  up  the  b  k 


as  you  stitch  so  that  weight  does  not  pull  the  seam  under  the  pre:1 
foot.  In  basting,  keep  your  work  on  the  table  to  provide  supporl  o 
that  it  will  not  be  distorted  in  shape.  Pinking  is  the  best  seam  fin!  i. ')' 
A  thin  interfacing  is  recommended  under  facings  and  fasteners.  P 
very  lightly.  Seams  may  be  stretched  lightly  in  stitching  but  neve  n 
cutting. 


lei 
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CETATES  AND  BODIED  FABRICS 

Do  not  try  to  tear  or  pull  a  filling  thread  across  acetate  rayons  and 
ther  “bodied”  or  surface  finished  fabrics;  use  the  method  shown  in 
ig.  49.  Use  very  fine  needles,  don’t  rip  or  oversew— do  as  little  pinning 
id  basting  as  possible,  always  on  the  seam  side  rather  than  the  gar- 
ient  side  of  stitching.  Avoid  designs  that  require  much  tacking  to  the 
itside  or  many  layers  that  require  pressing;  for  example,  worked  but- 
nholes  are  more  satisfactory  than  piped  buttonholes.  Seams  should 
;  generous. 

:lvet 


Do  not  permit  the  clerk  to  fold  velvet  in  a  package  but  have  it  rolled 
atly  and  loosely  on  a  cardboard  roll  so  that  no  wrinkles  are  formed, 
home,  hang  it  over  a  line  or  rod  in  the  bathroom,  pile  side  up. 
arn  on  the  hot  water  to  create  steam.  The  wrinkles  usually  hang  out 
the  fabric  has  a  crease-resistant  finish.  In  cutting,  place  the  pile  side 
on  the  table.  Use  needles  instead  of 
ns  for  pinning.  (See  Chapter  20  for 
e  of  needle  board.) 

LD  DESIGNS 

Materials  with  unusually  large  figures 
stripes  should  be  held  up  to  the  body 
d  the  pattern  placed  to  the  greatest 
vantage  on  your  figure— usually  (but 
t  alwavs)  on  the  center.  Try  to  avoid 
tting  through  these  motifs.  In  gen- 
1,  a  pattern  of  simple  lines  and  few 
:ces  should  be  chosen  for  such 
)rics. 

UPES  AND  PLAIDS 

If  the  material  has  a  prominent 
gthwise  stripe,  place  the  center  of 
)n  the  center  line  of  front  and  back 
blouse,  skirt,  collar,  and  yokes 

[g-  56)- 

f  the  blouse  front  opens,  plan  the  center  front  of  overlap  to  fall  on 
same  stripe  as  the  center  front  of  the  skirt. 

f  the  material  has  definite  heavy  crosswise  stripes,  place  the  heavier 


wrong 

fig.  56.  Lengthwise  stripes  should 
be  centered  and  matched.  Cross¬ 
wise  stripes  should  match  at 
seams. 
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(wider  or  darker)  stripe  at  the  lower  finished  edge  of  all  pieces  of  the 
skirt,  jacket,  and  sleeves.  Compare  Figs.  52  and  56. 

Make  crosswise  stripes  match  at  the  seams.  Note  in  the  first  piec< 
placed  where  the  bold  stripe  comes  in  relation  to  the  notches  or  lowe 
edge  (Fig.  57).  Place  the  next  piece  to  have  the  same  stripe  a; 

the  matching  notch  or  lower  edge  aj 
planned.  After  careful  planning  an<| 
pinning,  cut  the  first  piece,  then  plac 
it  against  the  piece  to  which  it  will 
sewed,  matching  notches  on  the  sear 
line  perfectly.  Crosswise  stripes  in  tl 
upper  half  of  a  sleeve  should  matcj 
the  stripes  in  the  blouse  (Fig.  52 
Make  the  stripes  of  the  sleeve  at  tl 
notches  in  the  sleeve  cap  match  tl 
stripes  at  the  notches  in  the  armhole 
the  blouse.  This  problem  may 
avoided  by  cutting  either  the  sleeves 
the  blouse  on  the  bias.  Use  slip  bastil 
at  seams  to  match  stripes  (Fig.  119,  Ej 
Try  to  have  darts  fall  h\  the  pk| 
areas  rather  than  in  a  cluster  of  strip 
When  striped  material  has  to 
pieced,  not  only  must  the  design 
stripes  be  matched,  but  the  seam  should  be  made  along  one  edge  oj 
wide  stripe,  not  in  the  center  of  a  stripe  (Fig.  58) 

Widely  spaced  plaids,  uneven  or  irregular  plaids,  and  right-and-lb 

t 


fig.  57.  Match  plaids  at  notches 
and  hems  when  cutting. 


r 


fig.  58.  Piecing.  A,  correct;  B  and  C,  incorrect.  Why? 
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laids,  widely  spaced  florals,  or  other  prints  require  from  one-quarter 
f  a  yard^to  one  whole  yard  more  material  and  much  more  care  in 
attern  placing  and  cutting. 

!ias 

Bias  is  a  general  word  that  refers  to  any  slanting  dine  off  the  straight, 
'he  slanting  line  along  a  side  gore  of  a  skirt  is  called  a  garment  bias. 
;  may  stretch  somewhat  but  not  too  much  and  is  desirable  because  it 
angs  in  a  ripple  or  flare.  For  bindings,  facings,  cording,  and  other 
ecorative  trimmings,  we  need  strips  of  cloth  that  are  more  elastic  and 
iable.  Hence,  we  need  a  true  bias ,  which  has  the  most  stretch  pos- 
le  because  it  is  cut  obliquely  on  an  angle  of  45 0  exactly  halfway 
tween  the  lengthwise  and  the  crosswise  grains. 

Standard  or  true  bias  is  obtained  by  folding  the  material  so  that  all 
rp  (lengthwise)  threads  lie  parallel  with  or  coincide  with  all  filling 
rosswise)  threads  (A,  Fig.  59).  In  other  words,  each  thread  or  stripe 
folded  back  at  right  angles  to  itself.  You  do  not  need  to  have  a 
uare  of  cloth,  but  you  do  need  to  be  able  to  see  the  warp  threads 
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59.  To  cut  true  bias  strips  fold  lengthwise  on  crosswise  grain. 

the  filling  threads;  and  you  do  need  to  have  the  fabric  straightened 
neatly  pressed  before  folding  for  the  bias.  If  it  is  difficult  to  see  the 
[in  lines,  mark  the  lines  with  chalk  or  pins  first.  Pat  the  fold  gently 
I  form  a  crease,  but  do  not  push  with  your  fingers  or  an  iron  to 
itch  it  out  of  shape.  Do  not  try  to  slit  the  fold,  but  open  out  the 
fric  and  follow  the  crease  mark. 

[f  you  want  to  use  the  creased  bias  line  as  a  guide  line  for  placing  the 
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center  ot  a  blouse  or  sleeve  or  the  grain  line  of  a  gore  to  be  cut  on  th j 
bias,  it  is  safer  to  use  chalk  or  uneven  basting  to  mark  it. 

If  you  want  bias  strips,  draw  a  line  on  the  crease  (B,  Fig.  59) .  The  | 
with  a  gauge  make  marks  for  as  many  lines  as  will  be  needed.  Draw  it 
lines  lightly  with  a  yardstick.  Cut  with  the  smoothest  possible  strok*  I 
(C).  Then  trim  off  both  ends  of  each  strip  along  a  warp  thread  (D 
Ravel  one  thread  across  the  end  to  test. 

Pin  stretchy  fabrics  on  a  tracing  board.  Have  drawn  on  a  piece  cl 
paper  true  bias  lines.  Pin  this  pattern  straight  on  the  cloth.  Run  | 
tracing  wheel  on  the  lines  to  mark  strips  for  cutting. 


JOINING  BIAS  STRIPS 

1.  Have  both  ends  of  each  strip  cut  on  a  lengthwise  thread  (as 
Fig.  60). 

2.  Place  ends  with  right  sides  together,  with  seam  line  on  seam  Iir 
Slip  one  strip  beyond  the  other  about  14".  The  strips  will  be  at  rig 
angles  to  each  other  (C). 


fig.  60.  A,  strips  incorrectly  cut — the  first  one  is  not  true  bias;  the  others 
not  trimmed  at  both  ends  along  the  warp.  B,  strips  all  correctly  cut  on  true  ! 
with  both  ends  trimmed  on  the  warp  ready  to  join.  C,  correctly  pinned  to  I 
D,  correctly  stitched  on  seam  line  from  intersecting  corners  so  that  edge] 
finished  strip  are  continuous.  Note  that  design  in  stripes  of  E  is  matched, 
unmatched  in  G.  F,  the  seam  was  stitched  with  the  crosswise  grain  and  ncl 
tempt  made  to  match  design.  H,  the  raw  edges  were  matched  instead  of  slip 
the  upper  piece  V\ "  beyond  the  under  piece  as  in  D;  the  result  is  a  jog  in 
X,  the  incorrect  method  resulting  in  X'. 
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3.  Pin,  ready  to  stitch  (basting  is  only  in  the  way).  Open  up  tojie 
if  all  seams  are  on  the  wrong  side.  Check  to  see  if  stripes  are  mate 
cut  off  a  little  if  necessary  to  produce  a  perfect  match. 


d; 
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4.  At  the  machine,  remove  pin  and  insert  needle  at  the  exact  begin- 
ing  of  the  seam  before  lowering  the  presser  foot. 

5.  Hold  thread  ends  back  of  and  under  the  presser  foot  and  stitch 
xactly  on  the  seam  line— 14"  from  the  raw  edge  and  from  angle  to 
lgle  (a  to  b ) . 

6.  Stitch  all  the  seams,  then  press  open.  The  seams  may  be  trimmed 
ightly.  Leave  short  thread  ends  to  be  removed  after  strip  is  stitched 
)  the  garment. 

When  finished  correctly,  the  standard  bias  strip  is  uniform  in  width 
ith  all  seams  flat,  almost  invisible,  and  slanting  in  the  same  direction, 
ong  warp  threads. 

Common  errors  are:  seams  stitched  straight  across  the  strip  which 
bias  resulting  in  a  stretched  seam,  wider  and  more  bulky;  jogs  in  the 
rip  caused  by  matching  raw  edges  of  the  seam  rather  than  the  seam 
les;  seams  on  crosswise  grain;  pattern  disregarded. 

IEPARING  FABRIC  FOR  BIAS  CUT  GARMENTS 

A  garment  is  sometimes  cut  on  the  bias  to  create  a  draped  effect,  to 
old  it  closer  to  the  body  as  in  slips,  or  to  secure  diagonal  lines  in  the 
:sign.  To  have  the  stripes  form  a  V  or  herringbone  effect  at  the 
nter  seam,  there  are  two  possible  procedures: 

1.  Use  perforations  on  the  pattern  provided  especially  for  bias  de- 
;ns.  If  all  these  perforations  fall  on  the  same  stripe  they  will  meet  at 
rfect  angles  in  the  garment. 

2.  If  the  pattern  has  only  one  set  of  placement  perforations,  place 
e  lengthwise  grain  line  of  the  pattern  on  the  true  bias  line  you  have 
2ased  or  marked  on  the  cloth. 

In  both  methods,  make  corresponding  notches  at  side  seams  or 
nter  seams  fall  on  the  same  stripe  (Fig.  57).  If  the  material  is 
Ided  crosswise,  you  can  cut  two  pieces— the  right  and  the  left— at 
e  same  time.  This  procedure  is  successful  if  you  fold  and  pin  it  so 
it  corresponding  stripes  are  matched  accurately. 

indie  Fabric  with  Respect 

When  your  garment  is  completed  it  should  look  like  new— fresh  as 
daisy,  not  ratted,  soiled,  and  grimy-looking  or  as  if  it  had  been 
indered.  To  achieve  this  effect: 

1.  Handle  your  material  lightly  with  the  finger  tips.  Do  not  wad  the 
iric  in  the  palm  of  your  hand.  Lift  the  fabric  in  both  hands  gently 
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rather  than  straining  and  stretching  it  by  yanking  it  about  or  waving 
the  air  with  one  hand.  Keep  your  work  on  the  table  as  much  as  pc 
sible.  Wherever  possible  stitch  seams  with  the  grain,  not  against 
(p-  285). 

2.  Don’t  crush  and  tumble  your  sewing.  If  you  must  carry  it  abo 
use  a  roomy  box— don’t  roll  it  in  a  bundle. 

3.  Keep  white  and  light  colors  clean  by  working  on  a  clean  pap 
Keep  table  and  machine  well  dusted  and  free  of  oil.  Wear  an  apron 
clean  wash  dress  when  making  dainty  garments. 

4.  Don’t  use  a  soiled  press  cloth,  ironing  board  cover,  scorched  ire 
or  water  from  a  dirty  pan. 

5.  Keep  your  hands  extra  clean  while  sewing.  Don’t  bite  thread 
lipstick  will  surely  give  you  away.  Don’t  handle  pile  fabrics  or  wool 
that  are  still  damp  from  steaming  or  pressing.  Don’t  allow  perspirat 
stains  to  occur  either  in  fitting  or  wearing. 

6.  From  the  first  basting  to  the  final  pressing,  keep  the  garment  o 
hanger— pinned  to  paper  so  that  the  neckline  and  waistline  are 
stretched  out  of  shape.  Allow  bias  seams  to  sag  before  machine  sti 
ing  and  before  hemming. 


fig.  61.  Quiz.  In  this  apron  of 
three  gores,  the  center  gore,  B,  is 
the  same  bias  on  the  right  and 
left  sides.  A  has  the  bias  edge 
joined  to  B  while  C  has  the 
straight  edge  joined  to  B.  Note 
that  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the 
apron  set  differently.  The  bias 
flares  and  rolls  over  the  straight 
edge  at  the  seam  x,  but  at  y  both 
are  bias  where  it  flares  out  there. 
What  was  the  probable  cause? 
How  could  it  be  corrected? 
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nt  it  more  efficient  to  cut  each  pattern  piece  as  it  is  laid  on  the  cloth ? 
Jhy  would  a  round  dining  table  be  a  poor  cutting  surface ?  Does  it 
take  any  difference  if  the  material  is  cut  right  side  up  or  wrong  side  up? 
rhat  differences  in  pinning  are  made  between  the  temporary  and  the 
trmanent  layouts?  Why  isn't  it  good  technique  to  pick  up  the  fabric 
your  hands  to  cut  around  the  pattern?  When  is  it  safe  to  cut  out  a 
ess  with  pinking  shears?  Why  bother  to  learn  the  basic  principles  of 
ttern  placement  when  every  pattern  contains  so  many  layouts?  Do  I 
red  to  mark  by  basting  the  lengthwise  grain  on  a  sleeve  of  striped  cham- 
by?  Why?  Is  it  necessary  to  mark  any  crosswise  grain  lines  in  the 
[nous  pieces  if  the  garment  is  made  of  plaid  coating? 


'our  pattern  has  been  fitted  and  corrected.  You  have  studied  it  so 
it  you  are  familiar  with  the  parts.  The  grain  line  has  been  extended 
1  length,  or  the  edge  to  be  placed  on  a  fold  has  been  so  marked  on 
:h  piece. 

Your  material  has  been  prepared— straightened  and  pressed. 
ttern  Placement  and  Layout 

On  the  construction  chart  of  your  pattern,  you  will  notice  several 
tting  layouts.  Find  the  one  that  corresponds  to  your  pattern  size,  to 
p  width  of  your  material,  to  the  style  or  view  that  you  have  chosen, 
p  to  your  material  with  or  without  a  nap— four  factors  that  affect  the 
Irect  and  economical  placement  of  the  pattern.  Draw  a  pencil  line 
[und  the  layout  you  will  follow  (Fig.  62). 

II 

JEADING  OUT  THE  CLOTH 

Place  the  cloth  on  a  large  table  if  you  have  one.  A  clean  floor  is 
■ter  than  a  bed.  Spread  the  cloth  so  that  it  is  straight  with  the  edges 
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VIEW  B  JUMPER  DRESS 


fig.  62.  Draw  a  pencil  line  around  the  layout  that  corresponds  to  view  r 
size  of  pattern  and  to  width  and  nap  of  material. 


of  the  table.  Keeping  the  selvages  and  ends  parallel  with  edges  of  t  : 
cutting  table  all  of  the  time  and  pinning  all  the  parts  of  the  path 
before  cutting  any  one  piece  ensures  keeping  the  grain  true  witl 
minimum  of  bother. 

If  the  layout  shows  the  material  folded  selvage  to  selvage  or  end 
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end,  fold  your  fabric  wrong  side  out.  If  the  layout  shows  the  mate 
spread  out  full  width  from  selvage  to  selvage,  spread  out  your  fat 
right  side  up.  If  part  of  the  layout  is  on  a  single  layer  and  part  oi 
double,  work  with  the  fabric  entirely  open  right  side  up  during 
temporary  placement.  After  checking  the  temporary  placement, 
first  the  pieces  on  the  single  layer;  then  the  reverse  duplicates  on 
single  layer  with  right  sides  facing;  then  refold  wrong  side  out 
those  pieces  to  be  cut  on  the  material  folded  double. 

In  general,  we  plan  to  have,  after  cutting,  two  layers  with  right  s\ 
facing  so  that  chalk  or  tracing  marks  on  darts  and  seams  can  be  m 
on  the  wrong  side  where  they  are  to  be  used.  The  material  is  k 
cleaner. 

In  an  asymmetric  design,  pieces  for  the  right  and  left  halves  are 
shaped  alike.  In  such  a  case,  the  material  is  placed  right  side  up  w 
cutting  a  single  piece  so  that  the  right-hand  side  of  a  pattern  wil 
cut  for  the  right  side,  not  the  left  side,  of  the  body.  Before  placing  s 
a  pattern  piece,  label  it  “right  side  up”  or  “right  side  of  goods; 
right  half”  and  the  companion  piece  in  reverse,  “right  side  of  good:  x 
left  half.”  You  should  determine  which  is  which  when  pinning  the  it- 
tern  together  for  a  pre-fitting  and  check  it  by  the  way  the  pattern  i  ;lf 
is  labeled  or  printed  in  the  guide  sheet. 

If  you  decide  to  mark  lines  or  perforations  for  pleats  with  pins,  ot 
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ailor’s  tacks,  it  will  be  necessary  to  mark  the  seams  on  the  wrong  side, 
hen  refold  the  pieces  right  side  out  for  marking  the  pleats.  But  if  the 
)leat  perforations  are  marked  with  tailor's  tacks,  the  change  will  not 
)e  necessary. 

Hence,  you  may  expect  to  mark  on  both  the  right  and  wrong  sides 
t  times  or  modify  the  general  rules  just  given  to  suit  your  design  or 
lour  method  of  marking.  Whatever  you  do,  think  it  through  so  you 
lull  not  have  to  refold  the  material  and  replace  the  pattern  more  than 
Ince. 

Ihe  temporary  placement 

Whether  you  follow  the  pattern  layout  or  not,  always  make  a  trial 
lacing  of  all  the  pattern  pieces  before  cutting  any  to  be  sure  of  having 
liough  cloth. 

I  Measure  to  place  the  grain  line  of  each  piece  on  a  lengthwise  thread 
I  the  cloth  or  to  establish  a  fold  line.  Don’t  guess  (Fig.  63) .  Measure 
lorn  selvage  to  grain  line  in  at  least  two  places. 


jJPin  on  the  grain  line  at  two  places.  Do  not  pin  at  corners  until  the 
|  unanent  layout. 

Where  all  or  most  of  the  pieces  are  to  be  on  a  double  layer,  pin 
ough  both  layers.  But  where  all  are  on  a  single  layer  or  part  on  a 
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single  and  part  on  a  double  layer,  pin  through  only  one  layer  even 
though  the  diagram  shows  it  double.  Sometimes  the  diagram  shows  the 
material  slashed  halfway  across  to  indicate  that  some  pieces  are  cut 
singly,  and  others  double.  To  follow  this  plan,  do  not  cut  the  cloth  but 
place  a  line  of  pins  or  chalk  marks  around  the  area  to  be  reserved  for 
the  underfold  later.  After  you  find  it  is  satisfactory,  first  pin  perma¬ 
nently  and  cut  all  pieces  on  the  single  layer;  then  fold  lengthwise  tc 
cut  the  parts  on  a  fold  or  double. 

FOLLOWING  A  LAYOUT 

1.  Have  the  selvages  or  fold  of  material  placed  on  the  table  in  the 
same  relation  to  you  as  the  layout  shows.  Keep  the  cloth,  at  ends  a: 
well  as  sides,  perfectly  parallel  with  the  edges  of  the  table  all  the  time 
during  pinning  and  cutting. 

2.  If  there  is  enough  table  space,  work  from  opposite  ends  of  th< 
cloth  so  as  to  have  leftover  material  at  center  of  the  piece— to  it  woulc 
be  attached  various  odd  shaped  ends.  If  you  are  short  of  table  space 
begin  at  one  end  with  the  excess  fabric  left  on  a  chair  at  the  other  en( 
of  the  table.  Fold  up  the  end  with  the  pattern  on  it  when  you  nee< 
the  part  off  the  table. 

3.  By  comparing  the  letters  on  the  pattern,  the  shape  of  the  piece; 
and  the  notches  in  the  sides  of  similar  pieces,  you  can  recognize  th 
pieces  and  their  arrangement  as  printed  in  the  layout. 


fig.  64.  Reserving  spaces  with  pins  or  a  duplicate  (newspaper)  pattern. 


4.  Dotted  lines  in  the  pattern  layout  indicate  which  pieces  must  1 
cut  singly.  After  placing  such  a  piece  according  to  the  guide,  outlir 
with  pins  (Fig.  64,  A),  turn  the  pattern  over  so  as  not  to  cut  a  repli(J 
but  so  as  to  cut  a  mate  or  reversed  duplicate,  and  place  the  piece  whet 
the  layout  shows.  The  method  of  outlining  with  pins  takes  time  bl 
ensures  having  enough  material.  Another  method  (B)  is  to  cut  newfj 
paper  duplicates  of  all  such  pieces.  Label  duplicates  as  “right  half'  jj 
“left  half”  and  use  them  wherever  the  layout  shows  dotted  line  la 
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5.  Where  you  find  a  solid  black  line  outlining  half  of  a  pattern  piece 
d  a  dotted  line  outlining  the  other  half,  it  is  meant  that  this  piece 
ould  be  cut  on  a  fold  (B  and  F  in  Fig.  65) .  Use  pins  to  outline  one 


s 
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65.  Dotted  lines  indicate  reserved  spaces.  After  temporary  layout  check 
[n  and  pin  sleeve  pattern  down.  Cut  one  sleeve.  Leave  pattern  pinned  on,  turn 
[ver  on  the  space  reserved.  Check  grain,  pin,  and  cut.  Refold  wrong  side  out, 
lace  F  and  B  for  permanent  placement  as  in  Fig.  66. 

f  and  leave  the  pattern  pinned  on  the  other  half.  After  cutting  out 
er  pieces ,  pick  up  this  section  of  the  material  and  actually  fold  on 
grain.  It  will  be  necessary  to  measure  so  that  the  lengthwise  fold 
Jln  the  grain  (Fig.  66).  Pull  threads  across  the  end,  too,  to  be  sure 
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66.  Permanent  placement  after  cutting  sleeves. 

folded  straight  and  place  it  on  the  table  straight.  If  you  try  to 
one  half  at  a  time,  you  are  likely  to  get  the  grain  crooked. 

Check  grain  line  by  measuring  the  distance  from  the  selvage  to 
grain  line  first  at  the  widest  part  of  the  pattern— then  shifting  the 
owest  part  of  the  pattern  until  the  grain  line  there  is  the  same 
lance  from  the  selvage.  Pin  it  there  before  it  can  be  moved.  Check 
II  pin  several  places  on  the  line  (Fig.  63). 

.  Where  it  is  necessary  to  fold  the  material  over  only  part  way  as 
||a  skirt  gore,  be  sure  that  the  fold  is  straight.  First  measure  the 
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widest  part  of  the  pattern  (as  the  bottom  of  the  gore).  Use  a  yarq 
stick  to  measure  as  you  insert  a  line  of  pins  that  same  distance  froil 
the  selvage  (Fig.  67 ,  A).  Fold  the  material  along  the  pins.  Use  thesl 


Selvage 


fig.  67.  To  make  an  accurate  lengthwise  fold. 


same  pins  to  pin  in  the  fold,  placing  the  pins  at  right  angles  (Cl 
Then  pin  the  filling  or  crosswise  yarns  together.  (You  may  have  | 
pull  a  thread  to  be  sure.)  A  line  of  uneven  basting  may  be  used  j 
place  of  pins  to  mark  the  new  fold  line  (B),  then  none  will  have  )■. 
be  made  later  to  mark  the  center  front.  A  line  of  chalk  marks  u 
also  practical  if  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  material.  1 

8.  Always  pin  first  along  the  grain  line.  Place  pins  parallel  with  t)  j 
grain  line  so  that  when  the  piece  is  turned  over,  after  cutting,  y°H 
grain  line  is  plainly  and  accurately  visible  (Fig.  68,  A).  Pieces  ouU 


fig.  68.  A,  pins  correctly  placed — on  grain  line  first  and  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  edges — not  too  many.  B,  incorrectly  placed — parallel  to 
edges — and  too  many  pins  pucker  edges. 


fold  are  pinned  first,  too,  because  that  is  the  grain  line,  but  the  w 
is  smoother  if  pins  are  perpendicular  to  the  folded  edge  (Fig.  66)  j 
9.  After  pinning  the  grain  line  or  fold,  smooth  out  the  pattern  . 
place  pins  near  the  edges  and  corners— with  pins  at  right  angle : 
the  edge,  never  parallel.  Do  not  use  many  pins.  Keep  them  back  at 
one  inch  from  the  edge  (Fig.  68,  A).  If  parallel,  the  edges  will  hi 
and  the  resulting  cut  will  be  a  wavy,  irregular  line  (B). 
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fig.  69.  Pin  without  picking  up  fabric 
or  pattern. 


10.  Hold  the  pattern  and  cloth  down  flat  on  the  table  as  you  pin. 
0  lift  it  up  shifts  the  work.  Pinning  is  simpler  if  you  point  the  pin 

oward  you  instead  of  away  from  you.  To  keep  work  flat  on  the  table 
/hen  pinning,  use  both  hands  slightly  extended  to  anchor  the  work 
the  table  (Fig.  69).  Use  the 
fft  index  finger  to  push  up  a 
Ittle  tuck  or  fold  of  the  cloth  at 
lie  spot  where  the  point  of  the 
lin  is  being  pushed  through  with 
lie  right  hand  to  make  a  stitch, 
js  soon  as  the  stitch  is  made,  use 
le  right  hand  to  smooth  out  the 
lork  before  lifting  the  left  hand. 

|hus  the  two  layers  cannot  shift 
it  of  position.  This  is  a  very  important  technique.  It  is  used  to  pin 
[e  pattern  to  the  cloth,  two  layers  of  cloth  together,  and  a  lapped 
im  or  pleats  in  the  construction  of  a  garment. 

11.  Have  your  teacher  help  you  check  it.  Stand  at  one  end  of  the 
/out  and  observe  the  complete  length  to  see  if  all  the  grain  lines 
an  parallel.  Measure  again  any  that  appear  off.  Are  all  half  pieces 
tended  for  a  fold  really  on  a  fold?  Will  the  right  and  left  single 
ices  such  as  sleeves  be  mates?  Are  all  pieces  accounted  for?  If  the 
)ric  has  an  up  and  down,  do  all  pieces  go  in  one  direction? 

|i 2.  If  you  intended  to  add  extra  seam  or  hem  allowances,  cheek  to 

if  you  made  the  same  allowance  at  all  corresponding  parts.  Chalk 
irks  are  good  reminders.  Extra  seam  allowances  are  advisable  if  the 
ttern  fits  a  little  snugly,  if  the  material  ravels  badly  or  is  bulky,  or 
the  garment  will  need  much  fitting,  either  because  you  are  inexpe- 
lced  in  fitting  or  because  you  always  have  fitting  problems. 


)NOMICAL  PATTERN  PLACEMENT 

f  no  layout  is  furnished  for  the  width  of  your  material  or  if  you 
le  insufficient  yardage,  you  will  need  to  rely  on  basic  principles  of 
|tern  placement. 

"he  objectives  in  placing  a  pattern  without  a  layout  are: 

[To  produce  all  pieces  cut  correctlv  as  to  grain  and  design  in  cloth. 

0  have  all  scraps  left  over  in  a  few  large  pieces  rather  than  many  small 
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pieces. 


"0  develop  thrifty  habits  by  saving  yardage.  This  training  saves  money, 
Jnables  you  to  use  remnants  more  cleverly,  and  prepares  you  for  a 
)osition  in  a  dress  or  pattern  factory. 
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Guiding  principles  for  economy  of  layout  are: 

1 .  Never  cut  any  until  a  trial  shows  the  best  location  for  a  11  pieces 

2.  Make  a  temporary  layout,  using  either  weights  or  two  pins  pe 
pattern  to  keep  the  grain  line  of  the  pattern  on  the  grain  line  of  th 
cloth. 

3.  Begin  with  the  largest  pattern  pieces  at  opposite  ends  of  the  clot 
and  work  toward  the  center  to  fit  in  smaller  pieces.  This  scheme  leave! 
most  of  the  scraps  in  one  large  piece  rather  than  several  small  one! 
If  there  are  four  large  pieces,  such  as  gores,  place  two  at  one  end  an| 
two  at  the  other  end. 

4.  Place  the  wider  end  of  the  large  pieces  at  the  cut  ends  of  tl 
material.  This  leaves  a  wider  space  rather  than  a  narrow  "‘bottle  necl 
open  along  one  side  in  which  to  slide  another  piece. 

5.  Place  all  pieces  close  together  so  as  not  to  waste  any  cloth,  bj 
leave  enough  room  to  cut  notches  outward  if  possible.  Leave  enoui 
room  for  added  seam  or  hem  allowance  if  needed.  Use  pins  or  chaj 
with  a  gauge  to  mark  these  amounts  accurately  after  pinning  pern 
nently. 

6.  “Dovetailing7’  refers  to  fitting  pieces  similar  in  shape  next  to  eaj 
other  as  is  done  in  jigsaw  puzzles.  A  pointed  yoke  often  fits  bet  I 
down  in  the  pointed  part  of  the  skirt,  to  which  it  will  later  be  join 
than  it  does  around  the  curve  of  a  sleeve  cap.  The  narrow  end  of  c| 
gore  often  fits  exactly  beside  the  wide  end  of  another  gore.  The  fac 
for  the  back  of  the  neck  or  the  collar  often  fits  next  to  the  neckl 
of  the  blouse  back  or  down  in  the  space  left  by  the  curve  of  the  slee 

7.  Place  as  many  pieces  as  possible  along  the  selvage  sides  in  orl 
to  leave  the  fold  side  free  for  halves  which  must  go  on  a  fold  orj 
leave  one  wide  space  when  opened  out  rather  than  two  single  narij 
ones. 

8.  If  necessary,  refold  the  material  just  wide  enough  to  fit  a  path, 
leaving  all  the  excess  to  one  side— not  in  two  narrow  sections  (1 

67)  •  I 

9.  To  ensure  cutting  a  pair,  cut  both  pieces  at  the  same  time' '  *y 
folding  the  material  with  the  right  sides  together  (or  the  wrong  sh 
together).  Or  follow  the  procedure  of  reversing  the  pattern  or  u  ig 
a  duplicate,  reversed  pattern  (Figs.  64  and  65). 

10.  Use  pins  or  paper  duplicates  of  patterns  to  mark  off  area 
served  for  later  cutting  (Fig.  64).  The  more  economical  methcj.is 
to  have  duplicates  of  all  pieces  of  which  two  are  needed  or  of  wjj  H 
whole  patterns  are  needed,  not  halves.  Use  them  for  making  the 
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7°. 


Questions  for  Discussion 


lip1 


Which  pieces  go  on  a  fold?  Proof? 
Which  pieces  must  have  duplicates? 

In  the  layout  what  do  the  dotted  lines 
indicate? 

Why  label  right  and  left  halves? 

What  fundamental  rules  of  economical 
pattern  placement  are  illustrated  here? 
What  are  the  advantages  or  disadvantages 
lof  pattern  duplicates  for  temporary  place¬ 
ment? 

Where  use  pins  in  a  temporary  place- 
|ment? 

Use  the  same  pattern  and  place  it  on  the 
laterial  as  if  it  had  an  up-and-down 
design. 

[If  there  is  not  enough  material,  decide 
kvhich  pieces  to  omit. 

Estimate  how  much  more  material  to 
puy. 


3 lit  with  a  single  layer  of  fabric  right  side  up.  But,  when  cutting, 
better  to  fold  the  fabric  and  cut  both  pieces  or  halves  at  the  same 
e  with  lengthwise  and  crosswise  grains  and  design  in  the  fabric 
ectly  matched  (Figs.  65  and  66). 

1.  Have  all  pattern  pieces  labeled  as  right  or  left  section  on  the 
^B'h  right  side  up. 


J  M 


[lie 


)ard  folds  for  layouts 
[ry  folding  your  cloth  by  the  following  methods  in  the  order  given, 
ly  are  standard  and  arranged  in  order  from  easy  to  complex. 


Selvage 
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1.  Cloth  folded  lengthwise  selvage  to  selvage  wrong  side  out.  Pin! 


through  both  layers  in  the  temporary  layout  as  well  as  in  the  permal 


nent  placement.  This  is  the  easiest  method  because  it  saves  time  ancf 


table  space. 

2.  Cloth  opened  out  and  folded  crosswise  end  to  end  wrong  sid(| 
out.  Pin  through  both  layers  in  temporary  and  in  permanent  place! 
ments.  This  is  often  used  for  wider  fabrics,  wide  circular  skirts,  shirt* 
suit,  coat,  and  pants  patterns. 

3.  Cloth  open  full  width  on  the  table  wrong  side  up  for  a  plaii 
where  part  of  the  pattern  is  placed  on  cloth  folded  lengthwise  an< 
part  on  cloth  left  open  and  cut  in  one  layer.  Pin  through  one  layej 
using  one  half  the  area  in  the  temporary  layout.  When  acceptable 
first  cut  the  part  in  the  single  layer,  then  refold  the  cloth  to  cut  th 
part  folded  lengthwise. 

4.  Cloth  open  full  width  on  the  table  wrong  side  up  for  a  pk 
where  part  of  the  pattern  is  placed  on  cloth  to  be  folded  lengthwi 
and  part  on  cloth  to  be  folded  crosswise.  Pin  through  one  layer,  usiil 
one  half  the  area  across  the  end  to  be  folded  crosswise.  When  sat! 
factory,  first  fold  the  crosswise  part  and  cut;  then  fold  the  lengthwi 
part  and  cut. 

5.  Cloth  open  full  width  on  the  table  right  side  up  for  intricate  cj 


signs,  asymmetric  designs,  bias  cuts,  or  where  the  other  types  of  hr 
out  do  not  work  or  appear  wasteful.  Use  duplicate  patterns.  Keep  pi 
terns  right  side  up. 


WHEN  THE  PATTERN  WON  T  FIT  THE  CLOTH 


Where  there  is  a  definite  shortage  of  fabric,  never  cut  off  grai 
which  controls  the  style  and  fit  of  the  garment,  but  decide  which) 
the  following  alternatives  would  be  wiser  for  you. 

Buy  More  Fabric.  Is  it  available?  Will  it  be  worth  the  trip  to  to  V 
and  the  cost?  If  so,  which  pieces  should  be  saved  for  the  new  fal 
so  that  the  least  yardage  will  be  necessary? 

Cut  Some  Pieces  Crosswise  or  Bias.  Will  it  produce  a  more  or  ,  s 
satisfactory  design?  Will  it  wear  as  well?  Yokes  and  bands  often  apj|  r 
better  crosswise,  but  sleeves  seldom  do: 

Piece  Certain  Sections.  Can  the  piecing  be  made  invisible?  It  she 
be  on  the  warp  with  stripes  or  design  matched.  Facings  and  lin 
may  be  pieced,  but  the  piecing  seam  may  make  an  imprint  on  the  o  21 
garment  when  pressed.  Piecing  under  pleats  or  some  decoration  iy|s 
help. 


h 
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Shorten  Pieces.  Check  the  pattern  again  on  yourself  to  be  certain 
hat  the  style  is  not  affected.  Do  not  leave  too  skimpy  a  hem.  In 
hortening  a  skirt,  take  the  same  amount  off  of  each  gore.  Piecing 
ong  the  side  of  a  gore  or  across  a  sleeve  are  too  obvious  to  be  pleasing. 
Narrow  Some  Pieces.  Gathered  sections  may  be  made  less  full. 
;irts  may  have  some  of  the  flare  removed.  Pleats  may  be  narrowed 
entirely  omitted. 

Supplement  the  Material.  Use  other  material  for  facings,  trimmings, 
parts  such  as  yokes,  collars,  bands,  or  pockets. 

Save  on  the  Seams.  Trim  off  part  of  the  seam  allowance  on  such 
|eces  as  belts,  bands,  and  ruffles  but  not  on  silhouette  seams. 
Abandon  the  Project.  Use  another  style  of  pattern  entirely,  or  use 
|e  material  for  another  article. 

itting 

11.  Keep  the  ends  and  sides  of  the  material  parallel  with  the  table 
ges  at  all  times  so  that  the  grain  never  shifts. 

12.  Walk  around  the  table  as  you  cut.  Moving  the  pattern  and  mate- 
|l  will  shift  the  grain  and  result  in  uneven  cutting. 

Do  not  pick  the  cloth  up  from  the  table  or  slip  the  left  hand 
tween  the  cloth  and  the  table.  Hold  the  left  hand  down  on  the 
ttern  close  to  the  cutting  edge  and  cut  with  long  even  strokes  with 
right  hand  (Fig.  71).  Keep  the  cutting  blade  resting  on  the  table. 


I 


s 


71.  A,  incorrect.  B,  correct. 

^e  the  thumb  in  the  round  handle  and  the  fingers  in  the  long  han- 
I  so  that  your  shears  will  not  slice  at  an  angle.  Cut  with  long,  smooth 
Ikes  the  full  length  of  the  shears.  The  waste  falls  to  the  right, 
"verse  if  you  are  left-handed.)  If  necessary,  go  back  over  work  and 
up  edges  that  are  not  right. 
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4.  Cut  exactly  even  with  the  edge  of  the  pattern.  If  a  hem  or  sean 
allowances  must  be  increased,  use  a  gauge  to  mark  with  chalk  0 
pins  ahead  of  your  work. 

5.  Cut  notches  outward— not  in. 

6.  Do  not  use  pinking  shears  to  cut  out  the  garment.  The  edge  wff 
be  uneven  so  it  cannot  be  used  as  an  accurate  sewing  guide.  Such  thiclj 
shears  lift  the  fabric  off  the  table  too  far,  shifting  the  pattern  out  0 
position. 

7.  Look  over  the  guide  sheet  to  find  out  if  extra  pieces  will  b 
needed  in  finishing  such  as  bias  binding,  facing,  straight  bands  fc 
cuffs,  or  rectangles  for  bound  or  piped  buttonholes.  (Consult  Index  t 
learn  how  and  what  size  to  cut  them.) 

8.  Cut  all  pieces  before  marking  or  basting  any.  Try  to  get  tl 
marking  all  done  before  removing  the  work  from  the  table.  If  tin 
does  not  permit,  stack  and  store  the  pieces  carefully.  Stack  togeth 
pieces  to  be  used  together,  as  all  blouse  sections  separate  from  tl 
skirt,  and  sleeve  facings  with  the  sleeves. 

9.  Do  not  remove  the  pattern  until  you  are  ready  to  work  on  eac| 
piece. 

10.  Discard  small  scraps  and  collect  those  you  wish  to  save  in  a  ne 
bundle.  Clean  up  the  table  and  floor.  Keeping  your  working  spa 
orderly  creates  a  better  atmosphere  for  doing  neat  work.  Sit  do\f 
to  do  your  marking. 


Marking  Construction  Aids  I 

The  pattern  designer  plans  notches,  perforations,  and  printed  liif 
to  tell  you  how  to  put  the  pieces  together  exactly  as  planned.  You  ml 
consult  the  guide  sheet  to  discover  the  code  (Chart  V,  page  196)4 
It  is  necessary  to  transfer  these  aids  from  the  pattern  to  the  clef 
Watch  demonstrations  by  your  instructor  and  other  professional  wc 
ers  before  deciding  which  method  to  use.  Ideally,  we  want  the  m;| 
ing  done  quickly,  accurately,  without  marring  the  fabric  in  any  v| 
and  fairly  permanent  on  the  wrong  side  but  not  on  the  right  s] 
Seams  and  ordinary  darts  require  marking  on  the  wrong  side.  Pie' » 
tucks,  pockets,  buttonholes,  and  other  lines  for  decoration  req 
right  side  markings.  Mark  first  whichever  side  is  out— usually  e 
wrong  side.  Tailor’s  tacks  or  basting  may  be  applied  from  either 
as  they  show  through,  but  tracing  wheel  marks  must  be  made  (  j 
on  the  wrong  side. 
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By  good  lines  in  a  garment  we  mean: 

Fashionable,  smartly  cut,  original  designs. 

Becoming  lines  which  stress  your  good  figure  or  conceal  your  poor 
proportions. 

Accurate  lines — either  gradual  smooth-flowing  curves  or  true  straight 
lines,  with  corners  square  as  a  T-square  if  so  designed. 


The  pattern  maker  has  provided  the  lines  if  you  can  only  stitch  as 
raight  as  the  pattern  is  cut.  Ultimately,  you  should  be  able  to  stitch 
eehand  a  line  as  true  as  the  designer  used  in  cutting  the  pattern, 
his  skill  will  come  with  practice. 

Seams  may  be  successfully  basted  and  stitched  without  marking  if 
>u  have  cut  accurately  with  the  pattern  and  if  you  have  trained  your 
e  to  follow  this  cut  edge  evenly.  Use  a  gauge 
you  pin,  baste,  or  stitch  until  your  eye  un- 
ed  can  estimate  the  allowance  (Fig.  72). 
arking  the  seam  allowance  enables  a  begin- 
r  to  secure  good  even  lines.  Seams  may  be 
rked  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  fabric  with 
alk  through  each  perforation,  with  tailor’s 
ks  in  the  perforations,  or  with  a  tracing 
eel  along  every  seam  line  printed  or  drawn 
the  pattern. 

0  method  of  marking  is  reliable  unless  it  is 
e  with  the  greatest  of  accuracy.  It  is  better 
omit  tracing-wheel  markings  unless  they  are 
fectly  done.  They  cannot  be  perfect  unless 
li  have  lines  on  the  pattern  previously  drawn 
/ith  accuracy  or  unless  you  follow  a  ruler  where  straight  lines  are 
luired. 

[andle  all  pieces  with  care.  If  the  pieces  slip  or  stretch  rearrange 
pattern  accurately  before  marking. 


basting  even  seams  if 
you  don’t  use  a  tracing 
wheel. 


I 


*.;a 


TG  A  TRACING  WHEEL 

’rofessional  dressmakers  often  use  the  tracing  wheel  and  tracing 
|rd.  A  good  wheel  does  not  wabble  and  has  fine,  sharp  points.  At 
ie  department  stores  you  may  buy  dressmaker’s  carbon  paper 
:cially  made  for  a  tracing  board.  It  comes  in  yellow,  red,  or  white 
has  the  advantage  of  not  rubbing  off  too  easily.  It  may  be  pasted 
heavy  cardboard,  folded,  and  stored  when  not  in  use.  It  is  some- 
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what  waxy,  so  be  particular  where  it  is  used  on  garments.  White  is 
best.  On  yellow  or  red  do  not  press  too  hard.  It  is  used  best  on  wools. 
Never  use  typewriter  carbon! 

A  homemade  tracing  board  consists  of  a  heavy  unglazed  cardboard, 
painted  with  carpenter’s  light  blue  chalk,  which  has  been  pounded  to 
a  powder  and  dissolved  in  water  into  the  consistency  of  paint.  Whenj 
dry,  cover  with  net  and  bind  the  edges  with  paper.  This  chalk  board 
makes  less  permanent  markings.  It  is  safer  than  the  colored  tracing 
papers  on  dainty  fabrics. 

Tracings  are  almost  necessary  for  accurate  work  on  intricately  cul 
curves  or  bias  on  crepes  and  other  easily  stretched  fabrics.  Bias  seam 
cut  Vi"  wide  may  stretch  during  handling  until  they  are  only  Vs"  0 
lA"  wide,  but  if  you  follow  a  marking,  you  can  make  perfect  joinings 
Beginners  achieve  better  results  on  armholes  by  basting  the  armscy 
and  sleeve  cap  together  exactly  on  a  traced  seam  line  than  by  merel 
measuring  with  a  gauge. 

To  use  a  tracing  wheel,  lift  it  frequently  to  avoid  pushing  up  fold: 
Experiment  with  your  material  to  see  how  hard  to  bear  down.  Do  nc 
try  to  turn  a  corner  in  one  stroke,  which  results  in  a  curved  indefinitj 


fig.  73.  A,  correct  tracing  so  that  a  definite  point  results  where  seams  inters 
B,  sloppy  tracing.  C,  tracing  wheel  used  to  mark  notches  and  perforations. 


corner.  Make  each  corner  a  true  angle  by  tracing  the  adjoining  sea 
with  separate  strokes  clear  out  to  the  end,  one  directly  across 
other  (Fig.  73). 

When  using  a  tracing  board  after  tracing  the  lower  layer,  rem  - 
the  pattern  and  turn  both  layers  over  to  trace  the  other  layer;  bit  1 
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doing  so,  be  sure  that  all  parts  match  before  beginning  to  trace.  It  is 
more  convenient  and  accurate  to  place  two  long  strips  of  tracing  paper 
to  face  the  wrong  sides  of  double  layers  so  that  both  sides  will  be 
marked  at  one  time. 

Long  straight  lines  may  be  traced  along  a  yardstick  if  you  work 
carefully. 

If  there  is  no  danger  of  the  marking  showing  through  to  the  right 
side,  lines  such  as  CF  or  CB  that  are  later  to  be  marked  by  uneven 
[basting  may  be  traced  with  the  tracing  wheel  on  the  wrong  side  but 
ever  on  the  right  or  outside  of  the  fabric. 

Notches  that  were  not  cut  out  may  be  marked  with  a  short  lA" 
lash  or  with  the  tracing  wheel  not  as  a  V  but  by  a  stroke  of  the 
racing  wheel  perpendicular  to  the  seam  line  through  the  center  of 
he  notch  (C,  Fig.  73).  Special  perforations,  as  for  trimming  or  but- 
ons,  may  be  marked  by  a  cross  through  the  exact  center  of  each  per¬ 
oration. 


rAILOR  S  TACKS 


Tailor’s  tacks  are  the  greatest  possible  help  to  beginners  because  they 
bark  the  right  and  the  left  sides  and  the  right  and  the  wrong  sides 
t  the  same  time  and  at  the  same  location. 


/ 


|g.  74.  Making  tailor’s  tacks. 

I  They  are  fairly  permanent  and  visible  from  both  sides.  Use  a  long 
)uble  thread,  preferably  darning  cotton,  so  that  it  will  not  slip  out 
Isily.  At  each  perforation  take  a  small  stitch  or  two  quite  loose 
Jrough  both  layers  of  fabric  (Fig.  74) .  Leave  long  loops  between  per- 
Irations.  After  all  are  tacked,  cut  the  threads  or  loops  between  per- 
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f orations.  Remove  the  pattern.  Pull  the  two  pieces  apart  gently  so  as] 
not  to  pull  out  the  threads.  Cut  the  threads  between  the  two  layers* 
leaving  two  or  four  little  threads  at  each  perforation  in  each  layer. 


CHALK  OR  PENCIL? 

For  accurate  work  use  tailor’s  chalk  that  comes  in  a  pencil  form  sc] 
that  it  can  be  sharpened  to  a  point.  An  ordinary  lead  pencil  will  usualb 
soil  the  material.  If  the  material  is  not  too  dark  and  not  too  light  ancj : 
not  sheer,  a  pencil  may  be  used  when  other  methods  fail  for  only  ligh 
marking.  Don’t  use  wax,  soft,  black,  colored,  or  indelible  pencils! 
pencil  mark  is  successful  in  place  of  notches  if  made  just  Vs"  dee] 
since  it  may  later  be  trimmed  off.  It  is  like  any  other  skill— there  is 
right  way  and  a  wrong  way.  Surely  you  can  be  depended  upon  to  us 
a  pencil  with  discretion.  If  you  do,  it  can  be  a  useful  tool.  It  can  b 
used  to  mark  darts  and  seams  along  a  ruler.  Don’t  use  it  if  your  ii 


structor  thinks  your  material  unsuitable  or  that  you  are  not  carefi 
enough. 


PINS  FOR  MARKING 


Pins  are  sometimes  used  in  place  of  tailor’s  tacks  to  save  time.  Pto 
ever,  be  careful  not  to  let  them  drop  out!  Insert  a  pin  (but  do  n 
take  up  a  stitch)  through  the  center  of  each  perforation— through  bo 
layers  of  cloth.  Carefully  lift  off  the  pattern  (A,  Fig.  75).  Turn  tl 


fig.  75.  Using  pins  in  place  of  thread  for  tailor’s  tacks.  Handle  carefully.  He 
should  be  on  side  where  basting  will  be. 


ra 


two  layers  over  and  insert  another  pin  on  the  opposite  side  exa( ! 
where  the  first  pin  comes  through  (B).  Gently  pull  apart  (C).  If  ]  1 
do  not  plan  to  use  the  pieces  at  once,  complete  the  process  wit  1 1 


fci 
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;iny  stitch  of  each  pin  left  as  it  is.  It  is  wiser  to  use  them  at  once, 
towever.  Fold  the  dart  or  pleat  being  made  on  the  pins  which  are 
ust  stuck  in  the  cloth.  Pull  each  pin  out  as  you  hold  the  fold  and 
nsert  the  pin  at  right  angles  to  the  fold  ready  for  basting. 

JNEVEN  BASTINGS  FOR  MARKING 

Use  uneven  bastings  Vi "-2"  long  of  contrasting  thread  on  the  right 
lide  of  the  garment  to  mark  the  CF  and  CB  of  all  pieces.  This  line 
/ill  help  you  to  know  how  far  the  right  side  laps  over  the  left;  to 
batch  skirt  and  blouse  or  blouse,  yoke,  and  collar  seams;  to  help  fit 


|g.  76.  All  markings  completed  will  make  the  real  sewing  and  fitting  easy 
Id  accurate.  Use  uneven  bastings  to  mark  centers,  grain  and  fold  lines. 

*ht  and  left  sides  alike;  and  to  locate  buttons  and  buttonholes  (Fig. 
»).  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  baste  this  marking  line  for  only  a 
inches. 

|Use  uneven  bastings  also  to  mark  the  fold  line  for  closings,  the  seam 
lies  on  the  left  side  where  plackets  will  be,  and  to  mark  the  length- 
lse  grain  at  center  of  sleeve  as  well  as  the  crosswise  grain  at  the  base 
the  sleeve  cap,  if  your  instructor  recommends  this  method  to  help 
a  plain  sleeve. 

Uneven  or  guide  basting  used  for  marking  is  made  of  straight 
tches  long  on  the  upper  side  of  the  cloth  and  short  on  the  under 
le.  It  is  easier  to  mark  from  the  right  side  of  the  cloth.  If  the  mate- 
is  folded  right  side  out,  take  the  short  stitch  inside  the  fold;  if 
[dec!  wrong  side  out,  take  the  long  stitch  inside  the  fold.  The  stitches 
ly  be  as  long  as  your  needle  on  long  skirt  or  coat  sections,  but  the 
idard  is  about  V2"  for  the  long  stitches  and  Vs"  for  the  short  ones, 
not  draw  these  stitches  tight  or  fasten  the  ends  tightly, 
he  armholes  and  neckline  frequently  stretch  during  construction. 
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A  row  of  running  stitches  or  stay  stitching  placed  14"  from  the  raw 
edge  or  on  the  seam  line  will  prevent  stretching  and  raveling  of  the 
raw  edges.  If  your  material  is  firm  and  if  you  handle  your  material" 
carefully,  this  extra  work  is  unnecessary. 

Place  short  bastings  about  2"  long  at  right  angles  to  the  notches  irJ 


fig.  77.  One  piecing  is  more  conspicuous  than  two  narrow  ones  that  balanel 
Sometimes  such  a  narrow  piece  disappears  in  the  hem.  All  piecing  should  be  c| 
warp  grain.  It  may  be  wiser  to  use  a  pattern  of  more  gores. 


both  armscye  and  both  sleeve  caps  on  the  right  sides.  These  will  aid  : 
fitting  (Fig.  76). 


PIECING 


When  the  pattern  extends  beyond  the  width  of  the  material,  piecii 
may  be  necessary  (Fig.  77).  Make  the  piecing  come  on  a  length  w; 
thread  along  the  edge  of  a  stripe,  not  in  the  stripe  (Fig.  58).  An  er 
method  is  to  first  turn  under  a  seam’s  width  on  the  edge  to  be  piea 
Lap  this  over  a  scrap  of  the  material  to  match  the  design,  grain,  n; 
and  face  of  the  material.  Pin  in  place  with  pins  at  right  angles  to  \ 
lap.  Finish  cutting  the  pattern.  Use  slip-basting  stitches  14"  long 
the  fold.  Turn  to  the  wrong  side  to  machine  stitch  along  the  bast 


1 


line.  Press  the  seam  open,  pink,  and  press.  Replace  the  pattern 
check  and  trim  off  surplus  if  necessary. 


*T. 

I 


78.  Quiz.  Point  out  good  and  bad  procedures  in  each 


layout. 


I 


Organization  oj  Work  |j 

How  many  fittings  are  necessary ?  What  must  be  basted  and  what  mull 
be  pinned  for  the  first  fitting ?  What  might  be  machine  stitched  befo II 
the  first  fitting ?  What  is  a  preliminary  pin  fitting ?  Why  shouldn't! I 
baste  facings  in  place  for  the  first  fitting ?  How  should  I  place  pins  fll 
a  pin  fitting ,  during  a  fitting ,  for  basting?  How  can  I  improve  my  sped  I 
What  procedures  seem  to  waste  time?  Wouldn't  it  be  better  to  finitt 
the  blouse  of  a  dress  entirely  before  starting  the  skirt?  Can  I  successful  I 
stitch  a  shoulder  dart  and  the  shoulder  seam  at  the  same  trip  to  the  n| 
chine ,  then  press  both  at  the  same  time?  Why  isn't  it  good  dressmald 
to  put  a  hem  across  the  bottom  of  the  sleeve  before  making  the  Jengi  I 
wise  seam? 


Putting  a  Dress  Together 


A 


fter  the  cut-out  pieces  of  a  dress  have  been  marked  to  aid  in  c^l 
struction,  think  through  the  steps  necessary  to  make  the  garment.  1  nfa 
pattern  guide  sheet  illustrates  the  details  of  the  process.  Study  it  Cc  -  j 
fully  before  starting  work.  Knowing  how  each  part  is  to  be  comple*B,[ 
gives  you  a  better  idea  of  when  a  given  detail  must  be  basted  \  1 
stitched  in  relation  to  other  details  or  parts.  Looking  ahead  is  par1p| 
good  judgment. 

It  is  certainly  important  to  save  time,  but  not  at  the  sacrifice  of 
good-looking  results  we  expect  in  a  professionally  finished  garm<| 
The  steps  in  making  a  dress  are  not  just  rules;  they  are  common-se  e-j 
reasons  why  a  certain  job  should  come  before  or  after  another  oi  - 
what  causes  each  effect  or  result. 


Ma 


You  can  follow  the  guide  sheet  of  your  pattern  step  by  step  i  il 
the  garment  is  finished.  It  seldom  tells  when  or  how  to  fit  the  garm^tf 
however.  Hence,  you  will  need  to  develop  your  own  plan  of  wife! 
and  if  you  outline  the  procedure,  you  will  have  a  more  unified  ide  irf 
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iow  to  accomplish  the  job.  Breaking  a  big  job  up  into  several  smaller 
)bs  or  steps  seems  to  make  it  simpler,  clearer,  and  easier.  If  you  think 
kf  the  job  as  being  divided  into  three  main  divisions,  you  will  be  con- 
[inced  that  it  is  as  simple  as  ABC  (Fig.  79). 


m 

io»| 

ep' 

oil 

d 


fig.  79.  Heavy  lines  indicate  seams  to  emphasize  in  the  three  major 
divisions  of  work. 

|ie  first  division  of  work  preparatory  to  the  first  fitting  emphasizes  the 
lengthwise  and  silhouette  or  fitting  seams.  Also,  in  this  division  much 
of  the  detail  work  must  be  basted,  fitted,  stitched,  and  finished. 

|e  second  division  of  work  emphasizes  the  circumference  seams;  that  is, 
basting,  fitting,  and  finishing  the  neck,  armholes,  waist,  wrists,  and 
lower  edge  hems. 

|e  third  division  of  work  emphasizes  finishing  details,  lengthwise  clos¬ 
ings,  and  plackets,  sewing  on  fasteners,  and  tacking  down  the  length¬ 
wise  hems  or  facings  of  openings. 

ls  a  beginner,  you  can’t  foresee  all  the  little  jobs  that  have  to  be 
ie.  If  you  could  you  wouldn’t  be  a  beginner.  At  first  you  will  have 
follow  your  guide  sheet,  your  teacher,  or  your  textbook,  and  make 
[eral  plans  for  the  whole  dress.  Therefore,  make  detailed  plans  for 
first  fitting  only.  When  that  much  is  completed,  you  can  make 
filed  plans  for  the  circumferences,  and  later  plan  details  of  the  final 
shes. 

[or  the  first  division  of  work  or  for  the  first  fitting,  baste  details  of 
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the  smaller  pieces  to  produce  six  flat  basic  units  or  pieces— blouse  front) 
blouse  back,  two  sleeves  as  a  pair,  skirt  front,  and  skirt  back.  TheiJ 
baste  these  together  on  the  silhouette  or  fitting  seams  to  make  fou| 
basic  tubes— a  whole  blouse,  a  pair  of  sleeves,  and  a  whole  skirt.  Thesl 
are  ready  to  pin  together  as  one  garment  on  circumferences  and  fi ; 
What  could  be  simpler? 


TERMS  DEFINED 


Silhouette  seams, -or  fitting  or  basic  scams,  are  the  shoulder  seams,  unde  I 
arm  seams  of  the  blouse  and  sleeve,  and  the  hip  scams  of  the  skin  ] 
Most  fittings  are  confined  to  these  scams,  although  occasionally  it  j 
necessary  to  draw  on  other  seams,  pleats,  or  darts. 

Lengthwise  seams  are  any  seams  perpendicular  to  the  floor.  They  may  1 

silhouette  or  divisional  or  design  lines  with 
the  basic  pieces. 

Crosswise  seams  are  those  parallel  to  the  flo! 
which  enter  a  lengthwise  seam  or  an  armhol 
Diagonal  lines  are  usually  treated  as  crosswii 
seams. 

Circumference  seams  completely  encircle  a  part 
the  body  such  as  the  neckline,  armholes,  wai> 
line,  cuff  line,  lower  hem  line,  and  circu: 
ference  belt  or  yoke  lines.  Sometimes  thj 
are  broken  at  openings  or  enter  lengthw|: 


closings. 


fig.  80.  Label  with 
abbreviations  the 
correct  names  for 
all  parts  and  seams 
in  this  dress. 


Basic  pieces  are  skirt  front,  skirt  back,  blouse  fro 
blouse  back,  and  a  pair  of  sleeves,  all  flat. 

To  finish  a  seam  (or  dart)  after  fitting  and  stitl 
ing  means  to:  remove  bastings  and  tie  thre 
ends  of  a  dart  but  not  of  a  seam;  trim,  slaj, 
or  notch  as  needed;  pink  or  overcast;  and  pro  ,j 
A  seam  or  line  of  stitching  (dart,  pleats)  my 
be  finished  before  it  is  crossed  with  anot  iF 
line  of  stitching. 

To  designate  a  seam  so  that  someone  else  km 'sj 
which  seam*  you  are  talking  about,  call  it  either  by  its  basic  nai  ,  j  ■ 
as  ‘'shoulder  scam”  or  “hip  seam,”  or  by  naming  the  two  adjaeftj 
pieces  it  joins  together,  such  as  “the  seam  joining  the  center  frj  t 
panel  and  the  side  front  gore.” 

Abbreviations  used  are:  F — front,  B — back,  CF — center  front,  CB — cei  r 
back,  R — right,  L — left. 


H 


MANAGEMENT  IN  DRESSMAKING 

The  underlying  principles  of  good  management  in  dressmaking 
1.  Complete  smaller  pieces  as  far  as  possible  before  joining  tl  nj 
to  larger  ones  to  avoid  handling  bulk  and  causing  wrinkles.  For  ex|a 
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pie,  baste  all  details  in  the  front  of  the  blouse  before  basting  the  front 
and  back  together. 

2.  Keep  work  flat  on  table,  machine,  or  pressboard  as  much  as  pos- 
ible  to  avoid  stretching,  wrinkling,  or  difficulty  in  handling.  For  exam- 
ale,  baste  pleats  in  the  various  gores  of  a  skirt  be- 
ore  basting  gore  seams  together  or  basting  the 
lip  seams. 

3.  When  lengthwise  and  circumference  or 
crosswise  seams  intersect  in  a  design,  finish  the 
engthwise  seams  first,  then  the  crosswise  (unless 
he  lengthwise  is  a  hem  or  facing  serving  as  a 
losing).  Finish  lengthwise  and  silhouette  seams 
ompletely  before  basting  a  circumference  seam 
cross  them. 

4.  Do  not  finish  lengthwise  closings  such  as 
ems  and  plackets  until  the  circumference  or 
[rosswise  seams  entering  them  are  completed, 
or  example,  you  should  not  turn  the  hem  (in 
louse  A,  Fig.  81 ),  either  in  the  yoke  or  the  lower 
|louse,  until  the  yoke  is  stitched  and  finished, 
inish  the  center  front  facings  or  hems  in  blouse, 
t-in  belt,  and  skirt  (B)  in  one  operation  after 

"ie  lower  hem  and  belt  are  completed,  so  that 
e  final  effect  is  of  one  unbroken  lengthwise  line 
which  covers  all  the  crosswise  and  circumfer- 
iice  endings  neatly. 

3.  Do  not  clip  or  trim  corners  or  curves,  if  pos- 
le,  until  a  fitting  proves  that  there  is  adequate 
owance.  Avoid  turning  under  before  the  first 
ting  because  the  turn-unders  would  be  bulky  or 
icker,  or  you  would  stretch  them  out  of  shape  or  frav  them.  To  avoid 
Ich  unnecessary  handling,  slip  the  curved  seam  over  the  part  it  joins 
thout  turning  under  and  pin  seam  line  on  seam  line,  rather  than 
sting  it. 

|6.  Press  and  completely  finish  any  line  of  stitching  before  begin- 
ig  a  seam  that  crosses  it.  This  is  the  only  way  to  ensure  a  smooth 
Irt  entering  a  shoulder  seam  and  the  flat,  straight  seams  and  pleats 
jcessary  to  smart  dressmaking. 

r.  Keep  together  all  parts  to  be  used  together.  In  cutting,  stack 
s  t  blouse  sections  separately  from  the  skirt.  Keep  the  pattern  pieces 


B 

fig.  81.  Lengthwise 
closings  are  not 
folded  back  until 
circumference  seams 
are  completed. 
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Principles  Applied  to  Dress  No.  I 
Baste  for  First  Fitting 

BLOUSE 

1.  Darts  in  front — lap  right  front  over 
left  to  make  basic  front. 

2.  Darts  in  back — to  complete  basic  back. 

3.  Shoulder  and  underarm  seams  to  com¬ 
plete  blouse.  Outline  placket  in  lower 
left  silhouette  seam. 

4.  Shoulder  seams  of  neck  facing — front 
to  back. 


SLEEVES 

5.  Lengthwise  seams  to  make  a  right  and 
a  left  sleeve. 


SKIRT 

6.  (Front  and  back  are  already  complete.) 
Lengthwise  silhouette  seams.  Outline 
placket  on  upper  left  silhouette  seam. 

7.  Gather  around  top  of  skirt. 


Pin  for  First  Fitting 

CIRCUMFERENCES 

1.  Hems  in  sleeves. 

2.  Sleeves  over  armholes. 

3.  Estimated  hem  in  skirt. 

4.  Bodice  over  skirt  at  waistline. 


fig.  82. 


with  the  cut  pieces  until  you  are  ready  to  sew  on  them.  Keep  pai 
such  as  gores  or  sleeves  together  until  you  are  ready  to  pin  to  avo 
mixing  sides  or  making  two  parts  for  the  same  side.  Get  the  blouse ; 
basted  before  starting  to  baste  the  skirt. 

8.  Do  like  jobs  at  the  same  time.  This  not  only  saves  motion  ar 
time  but  results  in  more  standardized  products.  Electricity,  too,  m 
be  saved.  For  example,  have  all  the  marking  done  before  you  start 
baste,  and  do  all  the  basting  you  can  before  going  to  the  machiijr 
Press  as  many  parts  as  possible  at  one  heating  of  the  iron. 
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Principles  Applied  to  Dress  No.  II 
Baste  for  First  Fitting 

SLEEVES 

1.  Darts  in  sleeve  caps. 

2.  Lengthwise  underarm  sleeve  seams. 

BLOUSE 

3.  Darts  and  gathers  in  blouse  back. 

4.  Darts  and  gathers  in  lower  blouse 
front. 

5.  Lapped  seam  of  yoke. 

6.  Yoke  on  lower  blouse  front. 

7.  Shoulder  and  underarm  seams.  Out¬ 
line  placket  opening. 

8.  Shoulder  and  seams  of  neck  facing. 

SKIRT 

9.  Center  back  seam. 

10.  Seams  joining  side  back  gores  to  cen¬ 
ter  back  gores. 

11.  Pleats  in  gores — front. 

12.  Seams  back  of  pleats. 

13.  Lapped  seam  of  yoke. 

14.  Yoke  on  lower  front. 

1 5.  Basic  hip  line  seam — outline  placket. 

16.  Edge  seams  of  belt. 


Pin  for  First  Fitting 

CIRCUMFERENCES 

1.  Estimated  hem  lower  edge  of  sleeves. 

2.  Lap  sleeves  over  armholes. 

3.  Estimated  hem  lower  edge  skirt. 

4.  Lap  skirt  over  blouse. 


fig.  83. 
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11 


12 


13 

14 


15 

16 


9.  Do  not  try  to  fit  blouse,  skirt,  and  sleeves  independently;  have 
2m  pinned  together  at  the  very  first  fitting  because  they  affect  each 
ter  in  balance  and  proportion  of  both  style  and  fit— that  is,  becom- 
jness  to  you. 

10.  Do  not  sacrifice  good  design,  good  looks,  durability,  or  good 
1  ishing  standards  for  speed.  Factory  products  are  often  cheap-looking 
j  2ause  the  manufacturer  has  to  base  the  ultimate  cost  on  the  cost  of 
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Principles  Applied  to  Dress  No.  III. 
Baste  tor  First  Fitting 


Sleeves 

1.  Darts  at  elbow. 

2.  Lengthwise  seams  of  sleeves. 

3.  Lengthwise  seams  of  fitted  facings 
for  sleeves. 

BLOUSE 

4.  Darts  at  shoulder  front,  a. 

5.  Yoke  a,  lapped  over  b. 

6.  Shoulder  and  underarm  seams,  a b 
to  f. 

7.  Shoulder  seams  of  fitted  neck  facing. 

CIRCUMFERENCE  YOKES 

8.  Right  underarm  seam,  front  c  to 
back  g — outline  placket  at  left. 

9.  Right  underarm  seam,  front  d  to 
back  b — outline  placket  at  left. 


SKIRT 


10.  Underarm  seams  (hip  line),  front 
e  to  back  i — outline  placket. 

11.  Gather  top  of  skirt. 


Pin  for  First  Fitting 

CIRCUMFERENCES 

Lap  sleeves  over  armholes. 

Upper  bodice  over  lower  bodice. 

Lower  bodice  over  skirt  yoke. 

Estimated  hem  in  lower  edge  of  skirt. 
Skirt  yoke  over  skirt. 


fig.  84. 


labor.  The  wise  homemaker  must  compromise  between  speed  ar 
looks;  the  artist  or  high-grade  dressmaker  occasionally  must  sacrifi< 
durability  for  beauty  of  finish.  It  is  your  privilege  and  your  respo 
sibility  to  make  comparisons,  then  decisions  of  this  nature. 

11.  Pinning  before  basting  and  basting  before  stitching  save  tiril 
If  you  waste  much  time  ripping,  diagnose  the  cause.  Have  you  faili 
to  cut  accurately,  or  to  mark  accurately,  or  to  pin  accurately?  Do  y( 
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need  to  practice  straight  stitching?  Are  you  learning  by  trial  and  error 
or  by  benefit  of  instruction? 

12.  Good  looks  are  dependent  on  your  willingness  to  baste  and  fit, 
or  to  rip  and  baste  again  if  needed.  A  great  deal  of  time  is  saved  by 
being  skillful  in  basting  and  by  feeling  that  basting  is  easy  and  that 
nothing  is  too  much  trouble  if  it  brings  better  results. 

13.  Have  all  findings,  accessories,  and  tools  at  hand  and  in  good 
order.  If  shoulder  pads  are  in  fashion,  have  them  ready  for  the  very 
first  fitting  of  the  shoulder  seam. 

14.  Don’t  make  work  for  yourself  by  wrinkling  and  messing  your 
ork. 

15.  Some  people  prefer  to  do  disagreeable  jobs  first,  others  like  to 
eave  them  until  the  last.  Try  to  analyze  what  makes  a  job  seem  dis- 
greeable  to  you.  Perhaps  it  is  because  you  don’t  really  know  how  to 
0  it.  Once  you  master  that  skill,  it  may  turn  out  to  be  so  easy  that 
'ou  will  actually  enjoy  doing  it  and  prefer  to  do  it  first. 

General  Outline  of  Work  in  Making  a  Dress 
To  Prepare  for  the  First  Fitting 

Produce  six  basic  pieces  working  within  the  silhouette  of  each  piece 
this  order: 

'enter  seam. 

)etails  for  fullness  or  decoration, 
lengthwise  seams,  not  silhouette,  as  gores, 
trosswise  seams,  not  circumference,  as  yokes. 

Produce  four  basic  tubes  by  basting  silhouette  seams  (outline  placket 
>enings) . 

Issemble  into  one  garment  by  pinning  circumferences, 
ssemble  accessories  and  tools  for  first  fitting. 

Have  the  First  Fitting  (Chapter  12) 

These  general  jobs  must  be  done  before  the  second  fitting,  which 
[ill  emphasize  circumferences: 

"baste  corrections  made  in  fitting  room  and  approve  by  a  supplemental 
fitting.  Make  right  and  left  sides  alike. 

[itch  and  finish  all  details  and  approved  silhouette  seams  (one  to  three 
trips  to  machine). 

lepare  parts  relating  to  circumferences  (one  trip  to  machine), 
iste  circumferences. 
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Have  the  Second  or  Circumference  Fitting 
To  prepare  for  the  third  fitting: 

Stitch  and  finish  neckline  and  front  closing  of  blouse  if  it  terminates  at 
waistline  (perhaps  two  trips  to  machine  and  pressboard). 

Stitch  and  finish  armholes  (at  first  trip  to  machine.  Second  trip  may  be 
required  to  mend,  retrace,  or  reinforce). 

Stitch  and  finish  waistline  (first  trip  to  machine). 

Make  placket  in  lower  edge  of  sleeve,  if  planned,  or  edge-stitch  hem  of 
sleeve  or  seam  facing  to  lower  edge  of  sleeve  (first  trip  to  machine). 

Make  placket  at  left  hip  opening  (two  trips  to  machine  after  waistline 
seam  is  finished). 

Baste  hem  in  lower  edge  of  skirt  and  sleeves.  Pin  up  temporarily. 


Have  the  Third  Fitting 


During  the  third  fitting: 

Approve  or  adjust  basted  hems. 

Locate  position  of  shoulder  pads,  shoulder  straps,  buttons,  other  fasteners 
belt  keepers,  or  other  accessories. 

After  the  third  fitting,  finish  the  garment  as  follows: 

Complete  circumference  hems. 

Finish  lengthwise  hems  as  CF  or  CB  closings  to  cover  the  circumferenc< 

seams. 

Sew  on  fasteners,  shoulder  pads,  shoulder  straps,  belt  keepers,  and  othe 
accessories. 

Give  garment  a  final  pressing. 


Detailed  Procedures  in  Making  a  Dress 


Basting  Plan  for  First  Fitting 


1.  Baste  first  the  center  front  or  center  back  seam,  if  any,  while  tl 
two  pieces  are  still  placed  together  (face  to  face,  as  they  were  cut 
before  opening  them  out  to  attach  to  adjoining  section  (as  gore 
or  to  baste  in  darts.  To  do  so,  saves  time  and  handling  material, 
prevents  confusing  the  right  and  left  sides. 

Do  not  baste  hems  or  facings  down  the  front  or  back  of  the  g £ 
ment  for  the  first  fitting,  as  they  are  only  in  the  way  during  fitting 
if  piped  buttonholes  are  to  be  made.  Hems  or  facings  should  not  If 
made  until  all  seams  that  enter  them  are  finished  in  order  that  t 
last  line  of  closing  may  be  completely  straight  and  unbroken. 

2.  Baste  decorative  details  for  fullness,  such  as  darts,  pleats,  or  tud) 
or  make  gathers,  in  each  individual  section  before  it  is  attached 
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another  section.  It  is  easier  to  handle  relatively  small  pieces,  and  you 
can  keep  them  flat  on  the  table,  thereby  saving  wrinkling— all  of  which 
saves  time  and  makes  a  neater  product.  Baste  pleats  in  place  before 
laking  the  lengthwise  seams  at  their  back  edge— if  the  pleat  of  one 
ore  laps  over  an  adjoining  gore. 

Finish  concealed  plackets  and  pockets  made  in  slashes  or  seams 
nder  pleats  before  basting  pleats,  since  usually  no  fitting  problem  is 
nvolved. 

3.  Before  basting  the  silhouette  seams,  baste  all  other  lengthwise 
[earns,  such  as  gores,  starting  with  those  near  the  center  and  working 
ut  toward  the  silhouette.  In  a  skirt  of  many  gores  be  careful  to 
aatch  notches  so  as  to  locate  them  in  their  proper  order. 

4.  Next  baste  any  crosswise  lines  such  as  yokes.  Yokes  with  concave 
rves  or  inward-turning  corners  need  to  be  slashed  before  turning 

nder  as  a  lapped  seam.  If  you  think  this  seam  might  be  changed  in 
tting,  do  not  slash  or  baste  it  in  place  now  but  pin  it  to  the  under- 
pping  section  on  the  right  side  seam  line  on  seam  line.  To  pin  in  this 
anner  also  saves  time  if  the  underlapping  section  contains  length- 
ise  lines  to  be  stitched  and  keeps  the  work  flat  and  smooth  for  the 
st  fitting. 

)u  Now  Have  Six  Basic  Pieces. 

5.  Baste  the  silhouette  or  basic  fitting  seams— shoulder,  underarm, 
ier-the-hip  seams— to  make  a  blouse,  a  pair  of  sleeves,  and  a  skirt. 

)u  Now  Have  Four  Basic  Tubes. 

|6.  Baste  the  basic  seams  in  facings,  belts,  circumference  yokes,  or 
[dies  which  fit  the  garment  proper— so  that  they  have  the  same  size 
ims  as  the  garment.  In  this  way  these  parts  will  fit  or  match  the 
rment  and  can  be  altered  if  and  when  the  garment  is  altered.  It  is 
Is  confusing  to  do  these  jobs  now  than  to  do  them  later.  Be  careful 
lhave  all  seams  on  the  wrong  side  and  to  produce  pairs — a  matching 
lit  and  left. 

At  the  left  side,  leave  a  placket  opening,  3 lA"  in  lower  blouse, 
in  upper  skirt  measured  from  waistline  seams;  outline  basting 
|ng  these  open  silhouette  seams. 

Double  collars,  cuffs,  belts,  pockets  are  usually  basted  together 
not  turned— the  effect  would  be  too  bulky.  Pockets  may  be  per- 
lently  hemmed  or  faced.  Have  these  ready  to  pin  in  place  during 
fitting.  Pockets  made  by  facing  an  overlapping  section  may  be 
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finished  before  basting  the  seam  they  enter  if  no  fitting  problem  is 
involved.  Have  ruffles  or  other  trimmings  ready  to  try  at  first  fitting, 
but  don’t  have  them  basted  on;  they  confuse  the  fitting  and  they 
should  be  handled  as  little  as  possible  to  keep  them  fresh. 

9.  Where  lengthwise  and  circumference  seams  intersect  in  a  design, 
stitch  and  press  lengthwise  seams  before  making  the  circumference 
seams— because  we  want  the  circumference  lines  (as  yokes)  to  be 
continuous,  unbroken,  and  important-looking.  Hence,  for  the  first 
fitting  baste  the  lengthwise  seams  to  fit  for  width  on  the  body  and 
just  pin  all  the  circumference  seams.  This  method  saves  time  anc 
stretching  or  raveling  the  raw  edges.  Therefore,  pin: 

Hems  in  sleeves. 

Sleeves  in  armholes. 

Shoulder  pads  in  place. 

Circumference  yokes  or  inset  belts  to  blouse  or  skirt. 

Skirt  and  blouse  together  (plain  part  over  full  part). 

Hem,  estimated  width. 


Pin  on  the  outside  of  garment,  pins  parallel  to  and  on  the  seam  lin( 
except  at  lower  hem  edge  and  in  upper  sleeve  cap.  There  place  pin 
at  right  angles  to  seam  so  that  folds  will  hang  gracefully.  Do  not  tur 
the  seam  under,  but  slip  one  raw  edge  over  the  other  until  the  sear 
line  of  the  overlap  is  on  the  seam  line  of  the  underlap.  Lap  the  plai 
side  over  the  full  side  at  the  waistline,  but  the  sleeve  over  the  armhol 
10.  Have  linings,  buttons,  fasteners,  bows,  and  other  special  acc^ 
sories  ready  for  the  first  fitting.  Choose  a  time  convenient  for  yo 
fitter.  Wear  a  well-fitting  girdle  and  brassiere  and  clean  undergarmen 
and  be  sure  you  have  no  body  odor  or  perspiration.  Have  ready  f 
your  fitter  pins,  tape,  and  scissors. 


Work  Between  First  and  Second  Fittings 

To  prepare  for  machine  work: 

Rebaste  corrections  and  try  on  again.  In  rebasting: 

Mark  highest  part  of  shoulder  or  correct  armhole  notches. 

Baste  in  new  waistline  of  blouse  if  established  at  first  fitting. 
Make  corresponding  changes  in  facings,  collars,  belt. 

Remove  pins  on  circumference  and  crosswise  seams. 

Baste  in  place  rectangles  for  piped  buttonholes  or  set-in  pockets. 
Prepare  (by  creasing,  pinning,  or  basting)  seams  of  bias  strips  and  facin 
Mark  and  remove  bastings  from  any  seam  which  has  a  dart,  pleat  or  off 
seam  entering  it. 

Remove  tailor’s  tacks  from  work  ready  for  stitching. 


Organization  of  Work 
At  your  first  trip  to  the  machine: 

titch  darts,  pleats,  tucks  and  gathers.  For  details,  consult  guide  sheet, 
your  instructor,  and  Index. 

titch  a  11  basted  seams  which  have  no  lines  of  stitching  entering  them  or 
any  seam  that  doesn't  cross  another  line  of  basting, 
titch  basic  seams  in  facings,  linings,  circumference  yokes,  girdles,  set-in 
belts,  and  bias  strips. 

titch  silhouette  seams  of  cuffs,  attached  belts,  pockets,  and  collars  (ex¬ 
cept  convertible  collars  attached  by  tailor's  method,  page  375). 

,dgc  stitch  the  free  edge  of  lengthwise  hems,  facings,  linings,  or  bias 
strips  that  do  not  have  any  seams  to  be  crossed, 
itch  rectangles  for  piped  buttonholes  and  set-in  pockets — first  step, 
titch  short,  then  long  seams;  tricky  places  last; 
work  with  the  grain  (page  285). 

At  or  after  the  first  pressing: 

heck  and  correct  all  stitching, 
lip  and  remove  bastings.  (Leave  basting  in  pleats 
until  final  press.) 

ie  threads  at  ends  of  darts  and  pleats;  clip  thread 
ends  on  rctracings;  neither  tie  nor  cut  threads 
at  ends  of  seams. 

nish  seams  by  trimming,  clipping,  pinking,  over¬ 
casting,  etc.,  and  by  basting  enclosed  seams 
flat. 

3ste  lips  of  buttonholes  or  set-in  pockets,  or  edges 
of  patch  pockets. 

less  all  stitched  and  prepared  work  such  as  pleats  and  darts.  Remove  any 
noticeable  wrinkles  (Chapter  20). 
iste  across  seam  ends  of  pleats  so  they  will  not  slip  out  of  place  (Fig.  85) . 

|To  prepare  for  your  second  trip  to  the  machine: 

[.baste  any  seams  ripped  to  permit  correct  stitching  and  pressing  of  darts, 
pleats,  or  seams  that  entered  them.  (Try  on  if  in  doubt.) 

[ste  second  step  in  piped  buttonholes  and  pockets. 

or  baste  the  folded  edges  of  facings  and  hems  to  be  edge  stitched. 

|ste  enclosed  seams  not  basted  already. 

|ste  and  check  any  yoke  scams  not  previously  stitched. 

>n  your  second  trip  to  the  machine: 

[stitch  any  places  needing  correction  noticed  during  pressing  or  basting, 
tch  seams  crossing  finished  darts,  pleats,  or  seams, 
tch  second  step  of  piped  buttonholes  and  pockets. 

|ge-stitch  facings  seamed  at  first  trip  to  machine  and  now  pressed. 

it  or  after  the  second  pressing: 

nove  bastings,  trim  and  press  all  seams,  pockets,  and  buttonholes 
stitched  at  second  trip  to  machine, 
fss  all  enclosed  scams  that  have  been  basted  (as  edge  of  collar,  belt). 


fig.  85.  Baste  across 
ends  of  pleats,  so  that 
they  will  be  caught  in 
seam  correctly. 
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At  your  third  trip  to  the  machine  (seldom  required) : 

Stitch  yoke  or  other  unusual  lines. 

Trim  and  press  each  step  as  usual. 

To  pin  and  baste  circumferences: 

Have  all  details  and  lines  that  enter  circumferences  completely  pressed  and 
finished.  * 

Finish  neckline  facing,  binding,  or  collar  and  front  or  back  hem  if  it  ter-| 
minates  in  waistline. 

Baste  both  sleeves  in  armholes. 

Baste  waistline  seam. 

If  the  three  circumferences  at  neckline,  waistline  and  armscyes  are  ap-j 
proved  at  the  second  fitting,  the  length  of  skirt  and  sleeve  may  be] 
established  at  the  same  fitting. 

Finishing  Details  After  Circumference  Fitting 

Circumference  seams  should  be  completely  finished  before  crossing 
their  endings  with  lengthwise  seams  such  as  placket  openings,  length; 
wise  hems,  or  facings  at  center  front  or  back.  Only  the  veriest  amateuj 
would  hem  separately  the  yoke,  lower  blouse,  belt,  and  skirt  of  Fig.  81 
to  do  so  would  make  an  irregular  line  exposing  the  ends  of  all  cross 
wise  seams.  The  correct  method  of  finishing  a  coat  or  coat  dress  is  t<\ 
complete  the  lower  hem,  then  lap  the  facing  over  it  (Fig.  86). 
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fig.  86.  Finish  lengthwise  hem  or  facing  of  coat  to  lap  over  crosswise  hem. 

When  the  garment  is  put  on  to  test  the  basted  length  of  skirt  (thii 
fitting)  place  the  belt  in  position  and  locate  keepers  or  bar  tad 
needed,  pin  in  shoulder  pads,  place  trimmings. 

After  Last  Fitting 

You  are  now  ready  to  complete  hems,  sew  on  fasteners  and  accf 
sories,  remove  CF  and  CB  bastings,  and  give  a  final  pressing.  As  y< 
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have  pressed  at  each  step,  there  is  very  little  to  do— a  light  press  on 
the  hem  line,  and  a  touching  up  here  and  there. 

As  you  have  observed,  there  is  more  machine  sewing  in  the  foun¬ 
dation  structure  of  a  dress  but  a  great  deal  of  hand  sewing,  basting, 
and  pressing  as  you  near  the  end. 


Organizing  Work  at  the  Machine 

In  a  laboratory  if  you  fail  to  stitch  all  that  is  possible  at  one  trip  to 
he  machine  before  trimming  and  pressing,  you  are  wasting  much 
valuable  time  and  keeping  someone  else  from  using  the  machine.  At 
lome  this  would  probably  not  hurt  anyone  else,  but  it  is  more  efficient 
;o  do  all  the  stitching,  all  the  pinking,  and  all  the  pressing  you  can  at 
me  time.  Piped  buttonholes,  pockets,  and  facings  require  two  trips  to 
he  machine,  so  you  should  do  something  about  them  at  the  very  first 
rip. 

Between  the  first  and  second  fittings,  most  blouses  require  two  trips, 
few  can  be  made  in  one  trip,  some  require  three,  and  occasionally 
e  find  a  design  requiring  four  trips  (Fig.  87).  Some  neck  finishes 


Iig.  87.  How  many  trips  are  required  for  each  blouse? 

jquire  two  trips  before  the  waistline  can  be  stitched.  Long  puffed 
teeves  with  placket  and  cuff  require  two  or  three  trips  which  may  be 
)mbined  with  the  two  trips  for  a  slide  fastener,  placket,  or  the  edge 
|nish  of  the  lower  hem. 

If  work  on  the  skirt  is  carried  along  parallel  with  work  on  the  blouse 
jacket,  the  average  garment  can  be  nicely  executed  in  five  or  six 
[ips  to  the  machine  and  to  the  pressboard.  It  is  more  important,  how- 
/er,  to  press  as  you  work,  so  do  not  stitch  at  one  trip  any  line  cross- 
ig  an  impressed  line.  “Spare  the  iron  and  spoil  the  dress!”  Try  to 
fake  as  few  trips  to  the  machine  and  iron  as  possible,  but  don’t  break 
(her  rules  in  doing  so. 

A  beginning  student  cannot  know  how  many  trips  to  the  machine 
|e  needed  until  she  understands  how  many  steps  are  involved  in  each 
(ocess.  To  help  her  plan,  she  can  discover  the  number  of  steps  re¬ 
ared  by  consulting  guide  sheet,  instructor,  or  textbook. 
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A  dress  of  the  type  shown  in  Fig.  88  can  be  completed  in  six  trips 
to  the  machine.  A  careless  worker  might  zip  it  up  in  three  or  four 
trips  while  a  student  with  no  thought  of  organization  might  make 
twenty  trips  or  more!  With  a  pencil  place  numbers  on  the  pattern 
edges  to  indicate  at  which  trip  to  the  machine  a  given  seam  or  part 
is  to  be  stitched  (as  illustrated  on  the  blouse  back  pattern).  For 
example: 

Between  the  first  and  second  fittings— two  trips: 

Trip  One 

All  scams  and  darts  in  skirt. 

First  step  of  buttonholes. 

Shoulder  seams  of  facing. 

Darts  in  blouse  and  sleeve. 

Belt. 

Trip  Two 

Silhouette  seams,  blouse,  and  sleeves. 

Finish  buttonholes. 

Edges  of  facing. 

After  second  fitting— three  trips: 

Trip  Three 

Facing  to  neck  and  front. 

Armscyes. 

Lower  edge  of  sleeves. 

Trip  Four 
Waistline. 

Trip  Five 

Slide  fastener  placket. 

After  third  fitting— one  trip: 

Trip  Six 
Finish  placket. 

Tape  or  edge-finish  lower  hem. 

Practice  in  Organization 

1.  Outline  a  procedure  for  making  the  type  of  school  dress  mo: 
popular  today.  Talk  it  over  with  your  instructor  and  the  class  to  see 
you  all  agree. 

2.  Make  a  plan  of  work  for  your  own  dress,  filling  in  blanks  o 
Chart  VI. 


fig.  88.  Label  each  seam  to  ii 
dicate  at  which  trip  to  the  machin 
it  should  be  stitched. 


CHART  VI  PLAN  OF  WORK 
FOR  FIRST  FITTING 
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Pin  Fitting 

A  pin  fitting  is  a  fitting  in  which  pins  are  used  in  place  of  basting  i| 
order  to  determine  whether  it  is  safe  to  go  ahead  with  details  of  m 
chine  stitching  before  basting  further.  For  example  (Fig.  89),  it  wou] 
be  helpful  to  get  the  darts  machine-stitched  and  pressed  before  bastir 
the  lapped  seam  of  the  yoke  ( A) .  These  darts  might  be  too  long  on 
person  with  a  large  bust  or  on  a  tiny  figure,  so  some  fitting  may  1 


fig.  89.  Pin  fitting  is  a  precaution  in  fitting  for  size  and  saves  time. 


| 
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necessary  before  stitching  them.  Yet  the  lapped  seam  requires  t\j 
rows  of  basting  to  preserve  its  fine  even  curve.  A  satisfactory  solutfi 
is  to  baste  the  darts,  and  baste  the  fold  of  the  overlap  of  yoke.  Th: 
pin  this  yoke  over  the  darts  (B).  Pin  the  shoulder  seams  togeth 
Try  on  to  approve  or  change  the  darts.  Quickly  unpin.  Stitch  a: 
press  the  darts.  Baste  yokes  in  place,  stitch,  and  press.  Then  we  a 
ready  to  baste  the  basic  shoulder  and  underarm  seams  for  the  regu: 
first  silhouette  fitting. 

Hence,  a  preliminary  pin  fitting  will  produce  straighter,  flatter  wc 
because  the  stitching  is  done  on  a  flat  surface  rather  than  in  a  tul 
it  will  save  time  and  save  handling  or  messing  the  material. 

Pin  fitting  is  unnecessary  in  a  plain  gored  skirt  where  all  the  stifi, 
ing  and  pressing  will  be  lengthwise  seams. 

Beginners  must  learn  to  handle  fabric  skillfully,  stitch  straight,  a 
be  absolutely  accurate  before  they  can  master  the  principles  of  fittix 
While  fitting  can,  and  sometimes  must,  be  done  within  the  silhouet 
a  most  satisfactory  fit  can  usually  be  achieved  by  confining  alteraticj 
to  the  basic  fitting  or  silhouette  seams.  Hence,  changes  within  1 
basic  pieces  are  more  a  matter  of  design,  taste,  or  becomingness,  a 
usually  not  a  matter  of  balance  or  size.  However,  if  the  right  size  f 
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>rn  was  not  purchased  or  if  the  pattern  was  not  tested  and  altered,  the 
in  fitting  becomes  a  matter  of  precaution.  For  example  (Fig.  89,  C), 
will  save  a  great  deal  of  time  and  effort  if  the  pleats  in  the  skirt  are 
asted  carefully  in  front  and  back,  but  the  hip  line  seams  pinned,  to 
y  on.  All  that  we  need  to  know  is  whether  the  skirt  is  wide  enough. 
:  it  proves  too  tight  in  the  pin  fitting,  some  pleat  or  pleats  will  have 
>  be  let  out,  which  would  be  easy  now;  or  we  may  decide  that  the 
irt  can  be  lifted  at  the  top.  If  it  is  a  little  too  large,  try  to  decide 
aw  much  to  take  up  and  recall  that  amount  when  basting  the  hip 
ae  later.  Now,  unpin  the  skirt,  baste,  stitch,  and  press  the  pleats, 
ffth  the  work  thus  flat  on  the  table,  machine,  and  pressboard,  you 
n  do  a  straighter  job  more  quickly.  You  are  now  ready  to  baste  the 
ant  and  back  skirt  pieces  together  for  the  first  regular  silhouette  fit- 
lg  where  exact  changes  in  size  or  direction  of  seam  line  are  to  occur. 
In  pin  fitting,  place  pins  perpendicular  to  the  edges  of  details— the 
eats,  tucks,  hems,  lapped  seams,  yokes — in  order  to  keep  the  work  flat 
d  smooth.  If  pinned  parallel,  the  lines  would  appear  puckered, 
mpy,  wavy.  However,  in  pinning  the  basic  silhouette  seams,  as 
oulder,  underarm,  and  gores,  place  pins  parallel  to  and  on  the  seam 
ie.  Later,  when  you  pin  these  seams  preparatory  to  basting,  place  the 
is  perpendicular  to  the  seam  line. 


90.  Which  skirts  do  not  require  a  pin  fitting? 

'anization  of  Work  for  Skirt  With  Continuous  Front  and  Back 

Yoke  (Fig.  91 ) 

"0  prepare  for  a  pin  fitting: 

[te  details  in  lower  front, 
fte  details  in  lower  back, 
lower  front  to  lower  back  at  side  seams. 

yoke  front  to  yoke  back  at  right  scam — leaving  left  open  for  placket, 
yoke  to  lower  skirt — first  circumference  seam, 
belt  to  top  of  yoke — second  circumference  seam. 
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fig.  91.  Skirts 
with  continu¬ 
ous  front  and 
back  yokes. 
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Have  preliminary  pin  fitting. 
After  this  preliminary  fitting: 

Remove  pins. 

Complete  details  in  lower  front. 
Complete  details  in  lower  back. 
Baste  hip  seams  of  lower  front  to 
lower  back,  leaving  left  hip  open 
1"— 2"  for  placket. 

Baste  right  hip  seam  of  front  yoke  to 
back  yoke. 

Outline  left  hip  seams  of  front  and 
back  for  placket. 

Pin  top  of  yoke  to  belt  and  bottom 
of  yoke  to  skirt. 

Pin  up  lower  hem  temporarily. 


Have  first  fitting.  Between  the  first  and  second 
fittings: 

Make  alterations  and  unpin  circumferences. 

Stitch  and  press  lengthwise  seams  in  yoke  and  skirt. 
Prepare  yoke  as  lapped  seam  and  baste  to  lower  skirt. 
Baste  yoke  and  belt  together. 

Have  second  fitting.  After  the  second  fitting: 

Stitch  yoke  to  skirt. 

Make  placket. 

Stitch  belt  to  top  of  skirt. 

Hem. 

Non-Continuous  Waistline 
Note  that  the  waistline  (Fig.  92)  is  not  a  con¬ 
tinuous  circumference  seam,  so  the  waistline  of  the 
back  must  be  stitched  separately  from  the  waistline 
of  the  front;  then  the  underarm  seam  of  blouse  and 
skirt  will  be  made  in  one  continuous  lengthwise 
seam. 


Circumference  Yoke 
Also  note  that  the  round  yoke  must  be  made  and  applied  in  one  ccf 
tinuous  circumference  line  from  back  to  front  and  a  return  to  the  ba 
(Fig.  92) .  An  amateur  would  get  a  bumpy,  crooked  line  if  she  attach 
the  front  yoke  to  the  front  of  the  blouse,  the  back  yoke  to  the  ba( 
then  completed  the  shoulder  seam.  The  general  rule  for  a  circumf 
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ice  yoke  is  to  complete  the  basic  silhouette  seams  in  blouse  and  yoke 
parately,  then  make  the  circumference  seam  without  a  break.  For 
e  first  fitting  do  not  baste  yoke  in  place  but  merely  pin  it  as  for 
her  circumferences. 

r ganization  Based  on  Other  Activities 

In  learning  to  sew  in  college  courses,  your  work  is  naturally  slowed 
)wn  because  of  the  time  devoted  in  class  to  instruction  and  demon¬ 
rations  and  because  the  laboratory  is  crowded  or  equipment  is  lim- 
?d.  You  may  be  the  kind  of  girl  who  can  work  better  alone  and  who 
:comes  confused  by  the  activity  all  about,  but  you  will  soon  learn 
adjust  to  this  apparent  disorder  by  concentrating  on  your  own  prob- 
ns. 

If,  with  the  help  of  your  instructor,  you  make  out  a  time  schedule  of 
hievement  for  the  day  or  week,  you  will  have  a  goal  toward  which  to 
irk.  (Study  Chart  VI.)  You  will  then  know  whether  your  accom- 
ishment  is  up  to  standard.  While  waiting  for  a  machine  or  iron, 
isy  yourself  with  other  little  jobs.  If  you  see  that  you  will  not  quite 
lish  at  the  time  set,  stay  after  class  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  if  that 
11  permit  you  to  complete  the  unit  of  work.  Aim  to  have  certain 
lits  completed  by  the  week  end  or  by  a  certain  holiday,  then  work 
ward  that  date. 

If  you  are  a  teacher,  a  business  girl,  or  a  homemaker,  plan  to  group 
ur  construction  processes  into  units  and  fit  these  units  into  your 
ler  work.  For  example,  a  teacher  may  say,  “Fll  prepare  my  pattern 
d  material  Thursday  evening  after  work.  After  work  Friday  I  shall 
t  and  mark  it.  After  supper  Fll  get  it  ready  for  the  first  fitting,  go  to 
d  and  have  a  good  sleep.  Saturday  morning  I  can  fit  it  while  Fm 
sh,  get  all  the  stitching  and  pressing  done  by  ten  o’clock,  the  neck 
ang  finished  by  eleven,  and  the  sleeves  and  waistline  basted  in  by 
on.  I  can  get  Susie  to  help  me  fit  the  sleeves  and  take  the  hem 
lgth  at  noon.  After  lunch  I  can  finish— armscyes,  waistline,  placket, 
d  hem.  If  I  don’t  get  done  by  sunset,  perhaps  I  can  get  Susie  to 
Ip  me  hem  it  after  supper.  It  shouldn’t  take  fifteen  minutes  for  the 
al  pressing.  It’s  going  to  be  ready  to  wear  Sunday!” 

4  homemaker  might  plan  this  way:  “After  the  children  are  in  bed 
lesday  night,  Fll  study  my  pattern.  Wednesday  morning  Fll  cut  and 
irk  my  dress  while  stew  is  cooking  for  lunch.  Wednesday  afternoon 
!  get  it  basted  together  before  I  go  to  club  meeting  at  four.  Thurs- 
y  morning  Fll  have  my  first  fitting  and  get  my  neighbor  to  help  me. 


CHART  VII 


SUGGESTED  TIME  CARD 

(for  a  simple  dress ) 

Approx. 

Hours 

A  dvanced 

Approx. 

Hours 

Beginners 

My 

Goal 

Actual 

Time 

Date  Begun 

I — -PRELIMINARIES 

Choose  pattern  and  materials 

1 

3 

Alter  pattern 

A 

1 

Prepare  cloth 

A 

1 

Place  pattern  and  cut 

1 

3 

Mark  aids 

1 

3 

Piece 

Vt 

1 

Total 

4 

12 

' 

II — PREPARATION  FOR  FIRST  FITTING 

Baste  details  in  basic  parts 

1 

4 

Baste  basic  silhouette  seams  and 

'facings  to  fit 

1 A 

2 

Pin  circumferences 

Vi 

1 

Total 

3 

7 

III — FIRST  FITTING 

K 

y* 

IV — PREPARATION  FOR  SECOND 

FITTING 

Rebaste  and  refit 

A 

1 

First  trip  to  machine  and  iron 

1 

3 

Second  trip  to  machine  and  iron 

1 

2 

Third  trip  to  machine  and  iron 

2 

4 

Make  collar  or  neck  facing  or  bind- 

ing  and  press 

1 

1  lA 

j 

Baste  collar  or  facing  or  binding  in 

place 

T 

1 

Baste  sleeves  in  armscyes 

3^ 

1 

Baste  skirt  and  waist  together 

A 

A 

Total 

7 

14 

V — SECOND  FITTING  AND  REFITTING 

A 

1 
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chart  VII  ( Continued ) 


SUGGESTED  TIME  CARD 
(for  a  simple  dress ) 

A  pprox. 
Hours 
Advanced 

A  pprox. 
Hours 
Beginners 

My 

Goal 

Actual 

Time 

e  Begun 

—FINISH  CIRCUMFERENCES 

ch  and  finish  neckline 

¥2 

1 

.ch  and  finish  armscyes 

1 ¥2 

3 

ch  and  finish  waistline 

1 

2 

Total 

3 

6 

— PREPARATION  FOR  THIRD 

FITTING 

ke  placket 

1 

2 

te  hem  in  skirt 

H 

3d> 

pare  cuffs  if  any 

V2 

V2 

Total 

3 

I — THIRD  FITTING 

¥2 

¥2 

— FINISHING 

hplete  hem 

Ip2 

2 

[  on  fasteners 

I 

i¥ 

111  pressing 

I 

Ip2 

Ik  accessories 

¥2 

I 

Total 

4 

6 

w  Completed  Total  Time 

24 

50 

[ossible  explanations  of  wide  variations:  Pleats  in  section  II,  piped 
tonholes  in  section  IV,  full  sleeves  or  notched  collar  in  section  VI, 
ked  buttonholes  in  section  VII  require  extra  time.  Simple  styles 
be  cut  and  basted  in  two  or  three  hours.  Complex  styles  require 
or  three  laboratory  periods  of  preparation  for  first  fitting, 
ow  can  you  manage  better?  A  local  dressmaker  makes  a  dress  in 
t  hours  in  order  to  earn  a  living,  but  she  can’t  take  time  to  finish 
)ur  standards.  One  of  your  teachers  who  is  skillful,  yet  particular, 
sixteen  hours  to  turn  out  a  high-class,  professional  product, 
/here  can  you  save  time? 
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I’ll  get  a  lot  of  stitching  done  so  that  after  lunch,  when  I  have  to  pres 
Nell’s  party  dress,  I  can  do  the  pressing  on  my  dress  too  and  baste  th 
circumferences  before  time  to  cook  supper.  Thursday  night  I’ll  b 
too  tired  to  work  after  getting  Nell  off  to  her  party— besides,  Dan  wilj 
want  me  to  play  checkers.  But  Friday  morning  I’ll  get  that  dress  read 
so  Nell  can  hang  it  at  noon.  I  can  make  the  placket  and  hem  it  easil 
by  four  o’clock  and  bake  a  shortcake  for  the  family  too.” 

In  making  such  plans,  don’t  hurry  to  the  point  that  you  do  poc 
work;  but  with  a  steady  hand,  and  one  eye  on  the  clock,  you  will  forg 
ahead  more  uniformly  than  if  you  just  “muddle  along.”  If  you  hav 
overestimated  your  speed,  if  some  unexpected  interruption  sets  yo 
back,  just  make  the  best  of  it— revise  your  plans.  Sometimes  you  wi 
need  to  sacrifice  a  pleasure.  But  don’t  sacrifice  your  eyes,  your  healtl 
your  nerves,  or  your  family’s  need  of  your  company  or  a  good  mea 
Put  the  garment  aside  cheerfully  and  find  another  time. 

Some  of  the  more  mechanical  jobs,  like  overcasting,  sewing  c 
fasteners,  or  hemming,  might  be  done  while  visiting  with  friends  <t 
family.  In  school,  use  the  laboratory  period  to  work  on  the  most  nece? 
sary  steps  and  leave  the  routine  part  for  outside  work.  Undertake  tlj 
difficult  or  new  problem  in  laboratory  periods,  while  you  have  a  teach 
to  criticize  and  help  and  good  illustrative  material  to  follow.  It  is  real 
efficient  to  “work  while  you  work  and  play  while  you  play.”  Get 
class  on  time  and  go  immediately  to  work  while  waiting  for  the  i 
structor.  On  the  other  hand,  don’t  sew  while  the  instructor  is  talkii 
and  demonstrating— not  only  is  it  rude,  but  you  are  losing  all  tl 
benefit  of  such  valuable  help. 

If  you  are  not  progressing  as  efficiently  as  you  should,  ask  your  i 
structor  to  advise  you  as  to  the  trouble  and  try  to  correct  it. 

Mass  Production  of  Dresses 

In  mass  production  there  is  no  fitting  of  dresses.  Very  little  or  i 
pinning  and  basting  are  done.  This  alone  saves  time  and  labor, 
addition,  every  effort  is  made  to  keep  the  garment  flat  as  long  as  p< 
sible  in  order  to  increase  the  output  per  hour  or  per  laborer;  and 
keep  it  neat,  which  decreases  the  time  and  cost  of  pressing. 

Hence,  the  back  of  the  blouse  is  joined  to  the  back  of  the  skirt 
the  waistline;  the  front  of  the  blouse  to  the  front  of  the  skirt;  th 
the  underarm  seams  are  made  in  one  stroke.  This  method  is  unsai 
factory  in  home  dressmaking  because  it  complicates  the  fitting  proce 
In  a  factory-made  sleeve,  the  hem  is  often  finished  before  the  lengl. 
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rise  seam  (Fig.  93).  Our  objection  to  this  method  is  that  the  length- 
ise  seam  is  exposed  at  the  lower  edge.  But  a  facing  could  be  sewed 
:ross  the  lower  edge  before  the  lengthwise  seam.  Why?  When  cross- 
ise  seams  are  finished  before  lengthwise  seams,  the  presser  foot  may 


fig.  93.  A,  dressmaker  method  of  finishing  a  sleeve.  B,  factory  method. 


sh  one  bulky  seam  or  hem  a  little  past  the  other  so  that  the  result- 
intersection  or  ending  is  irregular.  Wherever  the  circumference 
e  is  a  part  of  the  design,  it  should  be  stitched  in  one  continuous  line 
be  attractive.  In  cheap  utility  clothes  our  home  dressmaker  method 
assembling  would  not  be  economical  for  a  manufacturer,  who  ac- 
mmodates  his  method  to  the  demand  for  a  cheaper  product, 
n  both  factory  and  home  sewing  of  raglan,  dolman,  epaulet,  and 
rt  styles  for  house  dresses,  children’s  clothes,  and  undergarments, 
s  common  practice  to  sew  a  sleeve  in  the  armscye  before  clos- 


fig.  94.  Sleeve  set  in  armscye  before  underarm  seam. 

the  underarm  seam  (Fig.  94).  In  such  cases  the  sleeve  has  a 
[low  sleeve  cap,  and  the  curves  can  be  better  tailored  flat  this  way 
ler  than  in  a  circumference.  Have  a  pin  fitting  before  stitching  the 
|scye. 

general,  better  dressmaking  will  stitch  first  lengthwise  seams,  then 
it  deal  of  work  on  circumferences,  while  factory  dressmaking  will 
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stitch  crosswise  seams  before  lengthwise  seams  as  much  as  possible 
with  very  little  circumference  sewing. 

The  “line  system”  of  production  was  used  in  the  dress  trade  long; 
before  it  was  applied  to  the  automobile  industry.  The  foreman  divide: 
the  work  into  a  number  of  separate  and  distinct  operations.  One  op 
erator  may  learn  how  to  make  buttonholes  or  plackets  but  never  lean 
how  to  create  a  dress.  In  the  interests  of  speed,  the  foreman  mus 
estimate  the  amount  of  time  required  for  each  operation  in  order  t(| 
keep  the  line  moving  regularly.  Twenty  or  more  workers  may  be  founc 
in  one  line.  Good  housekeeping,  orderliness,  supplies  within  eas’ 
reach  of  the  operator  (at  her  left),  the  right  height  of  working  su 
face,  comfortable  chair,  and  good  light  are  all  necessary  to  the  succe 
of  the  line  system. 

You  should  visit  an  up-to-date  dress  factory  to  understand  the  nece 
sity  for  such  methods  and  to  appreciate  the  speed  with  which  wel 
tailored  garments  can  be  created.  If  you  plan  to  be  a  dress  designer,  tr 
to  get  experience  in  such  a  place  in  order  to  learn  to  cut  patterns  cl 
make  designs  that  lend  themselves  to  such  an  efficient  type  of  manv 
facture. 

A  thorough  understanding  of  organization  and  timing  of  differer 
processes  is  necessary  to  mass  production.  On  a  smaller  scale  you  m 
apply  this  knowledge  to  quantity  production  in  Red  Cross  sewir| 
rooms,  or  even  to  sewing  in  a  church  society,  in  workrooms  for  orpha 
homes,  or  in  any  other  large  institution.  For  example,  four  voluntee 
made  thirty-three  lined  corduroy  jackets  in  one  day.  But  do  you  thirj 
one  of  these  four  women  at  home  alone  could  have  made  eight?  If  yc 
were  making  six  pairs  of  pajamas  at  home,  you  can  readily  see  th 
some  of  these  ideas  would  enable  you  to  cut  down  on  the  time  ar 
energy  consumed. 


Problems  in  Organization  (Fig.  95) 

Would  you  finish  the  center  lengthwise  seams  before  making  t 
crosswise  (yoke)  dart  line?  Why? 

Would  you  make  these  darts  before  or  after  the  lengthwise  scan 
Why? 

If  you  had  time  to  get  the  pockets  hemmed  before  the  first  fittir 
would  you  baste  them  in  place?  Why? 

When  could  you  make  these  pockets?  Why? 

Name  the  circumference  seams.  Would  you  pin  them  all  for  the  fi 
fitting?  Why?  How  would  you  straighten  the  hem  line  if  the  sk 
hung  one  inch  longer  in  the  back  than  in  the  front? 


2. 


4- 

5- 
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Would  you  pin  or  baste  the  yoke  for  the  first  fitting?  Why? 

Should  you  have  the  ruffles  basted  in  place  for  the  first  fitting?  Why? 
This  skirt  is  separate  from  the  jacket,  which  has  a  peplum  attached. 
Are  these  statements  right  or  wrong?  Explain.  (1)  For  the  first  fit¬ 
ting,  baste  the  top  of  the  front  peplum  to  the  bottom  of  the  jacket 
front  and  the  top  of  the  back  peplum  to  the  bottom  of  the  jacket  back. 
Then  pin  or  baste  the  entire  underarm  seam.  (2)  For  the  first  fitting, 
have  the  front  peplum  facing  and  front  jacket  facing  basted  together  to 
match  the  waistline  seam  of  the  jacket,  but  do  not  have  the  facing 
basted  on  the  jacket. 

.  Why  can’t  the  buttons  be  sewed  on  until  the  lower  hem  is  finished? 
Where  the  waistline  of  the  back  is  not  on  the  same  horizontal  plane 
as  the  waistline  of  the  front,  we  must  use  another  method.  Explain 
how  you  would  organize  your  work  for  such  a  dress. 

Explain  the  order  of  basting  and  pinning  for  first  fitting  and  the  order 
of  work  to  prepare  for  the  second  fitting. 

Outline  the  method  in  making  or  applying  the  yoke  of  this  blouse. 


rl  1 9 5 *  Problems  in  organization. 
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Tlsing  the  Sewing  ^Machine 


What  arc  some  good  ways  to  become  expert  at  stitching  accurately?  Hoi 
can  I  secure  square  corners  in  making  turns ?  Does  it  make  any  differeiu. 
which  way  the  thread  winds  around  the  bobbin?  What  do  I  do  if  tl 
thread  knots  in  stitching?  How  can  I  keep  the  machine  from  turning  bacl 
ward?  How  can  I  teach  myself  to  adjust  tension?  What  causes  my  machu 
to  skip  stitches?  What  can  I  do  if  the  machine  gets  stuck  and  refuses 
budge?  How  do  I  decide  on  the  size  of  needle  and  thread  to  use?  Is  it  ii 
portant  to  learn  the  names  of  parts?  Must  I  always  use  three  rows  of  stitc 
ing  to  gather  on  the  machine?  Where  do  I  place  the  rows? 


S ince  the  mechanism  of  different  models  of  sewing  machines  vari< 
it  is  important  to  follow  the  directions  furnished  by  the  manufactui 
for  threading  and  use.  The  booklet  furnished  with  each  machine  w 
be  valuable  as  the  years  go  by;  hence,  it  should  always  be  stored 
some  definite  place  such  as  the  machine  drawer.  A  teacher  is  m( 
helpful  in  checking  your  work  and  confirming  your  analysis  of  wl 
skills  you  need  to  practice.  Some  colleges  give  pre-tests  to  aid  in  su 
an  analysis. 

You  learn  the  following  things  by  consulting  the  handbook  beloi 
ing  to  your  machine,  because  they  vary  with  the  make  or  model: 

How  to  thread  the  machine. 

How  to  wind  the  bobbin  and  to  wind  it  evenly. 

How  to  insert  the  bobbin  in  shuttle  or  bobbin  case. 

How  to  open  and  close  the  machine. 

Whether  to  turn  the  balance  wheel  toward  you  or  backward. 

How  to  release  the  belt  from  the  band  wheel. 

How  to  use  the  reverse  regulator. 

Where  to  oil. 

How  to  use  the  attachments. 

It  is  better  to  accustom  yourself  to  doing  such  things  by  read 
from  the  book  rather  than  by  depending  on  your  teacher  or  a  st 
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[emonstrator,  because  all  through  life  you  will  be  using  mechanical 
ir  electrical  equipment,  the  printed  directions  for  which  are  furnished 
iy  the  manufacturer.  However,  demonstrations  help,  and  you  should 
/atch  each  move  and  listen  carefully  to  learn  how  and  why  each  de- 
ail  is  done.  In  some  machines,  for  example,  the  thread  is  run  through 
lie  eye  of  the  thread  regulator,  but  in  others  it  is  run  under  the 
fcgulator.  On  a  Singer  #66  (Fig.  97)  the  thread  is  run  through  that 
re  only  for  darning  or  embroidery.  If  this  detail  is  not  observed,  the 
cnsion  of  the  stitch  is  changed.  Learning  names  of  parts  will  help  you, 
lut  learning  to  use  the  parts  intelligently  is  more  important. 

the  Elements  of  Skill  at  a  Sewing  Machine 

I  Learning  to  sew  on  a  garment  or  some  useful  article  is  lots  of  fun. 
lut  you  can  probably  achieve  accuracy  and  skill  more  quickly  by  some 
ractice  on  cloth  samples.  With  your  teacher  you  should  set  for  your- 
llf  certain  goals  to  be  accomplished  in  a  certain  period  of  time.  Agree 
1  complete  a  certain  number  of  the  projects  (page  275-288)  the  first 
Iy.  Some  of  the  last  exercises  may  be  deferred  until  the  need  arises. 
I  you  wish  to  teach  yourself,  work  through  the  exercises  in  the  order 
I/en.  Remember  that  you  must  have  complete  mastery  of  the  sewing 
J|achine  before  you  can  make  it  stitch  exactly  as  and  where  you  wish. 


96.  Different  ways  of  inserting  bobbins.  A,  No.  127.  B,  Nos.  15-88  to  1 5 — 9 1 . 
Io.  201.  D,  No.  66.  ©T  S  M  Co. 


UPPER  THREADING 


UNDER  THREADING 


Raise  the  thread  take-up  lever 
(5)  to  its  highest  point  by  turning 
the  balance  wheel  over  toward  you. 
Place  the  spool  of  thread  on  the 
spool  pin;  lead  the  thread  into  the 
thread  guide  ( 1 )  at  the  left  and 
near  the  top  of  the  arm,  down, 
under  and  from  right  to  left  be¬ 
tween  the  tension  discs  (2),  into 
the  small  wire  spring  (3)  at  the 
left  of  the  discs,  under  the  thread 
regulator  (4)  at  the  left  (not 
through  the  eye  of  the  thread 
regulator  (9)  which  is  used  only  for 
darning  and  embroidery),  up  and 
from  right  to  left  through  the  eyelet 
( 5 )  in  the  end  of  the  thread  take-up 
lever,  down  into  the  eyelet  in  front 
of  the  face  plate  (6),  into  the  lower 
wire  guide  (7),  then  from  left  to 
right  through  the  eye  of  the  needle 
(8).  Draw  about  two  inches  of 
thread  through  the  needle  with 
which  to  commence  sewing. 

fig.  97.  Threading  Oscillating  Hook 


Hold  the  bobbin  between  the  thumlj 
and  forefinger  of  the  left  hand,  the  threai 
leading  on  top  from  the  right  towarj 
the  left. 


Place  the  bobbin  into  the  bobbin  ea; 
and  draw  the  thread  into  the  slot  in  t| 
bobbin  case  at  the  left  (see  1). 


Draw  the  thread  backward  between 
bobbin  case  and  the  tension  spring  ui 
it  reaches  the  notch  (see  2),  then  p 
the  thread  with  the  left  hand  towj 
the  right  as  illustrated,  and  close 
slide. 


Machine  No.  66. 
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LEARNING  TO  THREAD  A  MACHINE  ( Continued ) 


learning  to  stitch  straight  ( continued ) 


LEARNING  TO  STITCH  STRAIGHT  (continued) 
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Correct  Too  far  back  Tangled  and  wobbly 
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learning  to  stitch  straight  ( continued ) 
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learning  to  stitch  straight  ( continued ) 
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LEARNING  TO  STITCH  STRAIGHT  ( COlltillUcd ) 
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’ - ■  stretch  the  under  layer  more  or  less  Learn  to  get  along  without  pinning 

fig.  111.  than  the  top.  Baste  if  necessary.  or  basting.  Stay  stitching  will  help 

- Stay  stitch  34”  back  from  the  edge  produce  a  good  line  to  be  folded 

XIV.  Edge  stitch  a  bias  strip  and  a  shaped  of  a  curve,  before  folding  under  to  under  for  edge  stitching. 
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Using  the  Sewing  Machine 
djusting  the  Length  of  Stitch 

The  length  of  stitch  should  be  adjusted  to  the  weight  or  texture  of 
le  material,  as  well  as  to  the  intended  use.  About  16  stitches  per  inch 
a  general  average  on  such  fabrics  as  muslin  and  percale.  Shorter 
itches  are  used  where  there  is  strain  and  on  top  stitching;  longer 
itches  on  inside  or  enclosed  seams.  The  proper  size  of  needle  and 
iread  varies  with  the  length  of  stitch  and  the  fabric.  (See  Chart 
III.)  The  longest  (Vs")  stitches  are  suitable  for  machine  basting  and 
thers,  and  with  extra  heavy  thread  and  needle,  make  decorative  tailor 
itching. 

Consult  the  direction  book  to  locate  the  stitch-regulating  screw  or 
ver.  Make  a  sample  of  stitching.  Measure  off  1"  on  this  line  and 
unt  the  number  of  stitches.  Change  the  screw  to  make  samples  of 
12,  16,  and  20  stitches  per  inch.  If  there  is  a  dial  on  your  machine, 
es  it  register  accurately  the  number  of  stitches  counted?  In  many 
odels  it  is  impossible  to  depend  on  the  dial,  so  you  must  count  your 
Imple  in  order  to  match  a  previous  stitching.  If  there  is  no  dial,  note 
e  number  of  "threads”  visible  on  the  regulating  screw  when  it  is 
to  give  you  the  length  of  stitch  generally  satisfactory.  Then,  if 
some  reason  you  change  the  length  of  stitch,  you  can  quickly  set 
back  to  normal  without  many  trial  stitchings.  On  many  machines 
out  15  stitches  per  inch  are  obtained  with  three  threads  visible  on 
screw. 

If  for  any  reason  (as  gathering  or  basting)  you  change  the  length 
r  tension)  of  the  stitch,  get  the  habit  of  returning  the  stitch  to  nor- 
il  length  (or  tension)  as  soon  as  you  have  finished.  In  this  way  your 
chine  is  ready  for  standard  work  whenever  you  sit  down  to  it. 

/ERSE  FEEDING 

>tudy  the  direction  book  for  your  model  of  machine  to  find  out 
|w  to  set  the  machine  to  stitch  in  reverse.  Some  machines  will  not 
fch  the  same  size  stitch  in  reverse  as  they  do  forward.  (This  is  a 
(nt  to  understand  if  you  are  about  to  purchase  a  machine.)  The 
terse  feeding  enables  you  to  retrace  without  turning  the  material. 
|w°rks  best  for  about  Vi" .  Note  that  it  must  be  set  in  relation  to 
length-of-stitch  regulator. 

[f  the  stitch  regulator  is  set  for  an  extremely  short  stitch,  the  feed 
not  feed  the  cloth  through  the  machine.  If  the  stitch  regulator  is, 
| on  neutral,  the  feed  will  go  up  and  down  but  not  back  and  forth, 
-earning  to  recognize  standard  tension  and  to  analyze  poor  tension 


CHART  VIII  NEEDLE  AND  THREAD  TO  SUIT  FABRICS 


Material 

Thread 

Hand 

Needle 

Machine 

Needle 

Machine 

Stitches 

Per 

Inch 

Coarsest — ticking,  duck,  can¬ 
vas 

8-24  cotton 

i-3-5 

Coarsest 
*W  4 

S  10  or  21 

8-10 

Heavy — crash,  denim,  cotton 
suitings,  heavy  muslins, 
work  clothes,  woolens. 

24-40  cotton 
silk  D 

5-6 

Coarse 

w3 

S  16  or  18 

10-12  f 

Medium — general  household 
use:  percale,  gingham,  mus¬ 
lin,  shirting,  worsteds. 

50-70  cotton 
mercerized 
silk  C 

6-7 

Medium 

W2 

S  14 

14-16  [ 

Fine — lingerie,  infants’  wear: 
organdy,  sheers,  chiffon,  ba¬ 
tiste,  voile,  lawn,  silks,  rayon 
jersey. 

80-100  cotton 
mercerized 
silk  A  and  B 

8-10 

Fine 

W  1 

S  11 

18 

Finest — delicate  lace,  net, 
chiffon;  handwork  on  linen 
damask,  and  baby  clothes. 

100-150  cotton 

10-14 

Finest 

W  0  or  00 

S  9 

20 

*  W — White.  S — Singer. 
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)romptly  is  necessary  for  efficient  sewing.  When  yon  are  sure  of  the 
rouble  it  is  easier  to  make  the  proper  adjustment.  You  can  learn  to 
dentify  good  and  poor  tension  by  either  its  appearance  or  its  per- 
oimance. 


ension 

ECOGNIZING  TENSION  IN  THE  STITCH 

Study  labeled  samples  of  stitching  furnished  by  the  teacher  or  dem- 
nstrator  showing  perfect  tension,  too  tight  upper  tension,  and  too 
)Ose  upper  tension.  These  are  made  on  a  double  layer  of  cloth  with 
irker  spool  thread  and  lighter  bobbin  thread, 

-16  stitches  per  inch.  Compare  them  in  ap- 
arance  (Fig.  112). 

In  a  perfect  or  balanced  tension  (B),  the 
[itches  are  slightly  oval,  pinched  in  at  the 
ds,  evenly  shaped  or  regular.  The  stitches 
Jok  alike  on  either  side  of  the  work  both  as 
shape  and  tightness.  On  the  upper  side,  the 
bbin  thread  shows  in  tiny  dots  between 
tches;  on  the  under  side,  the  spool  thread 
ows  in  tiny  dots.  Although  locking  occurs 
tween  the  two  layers,  the  lock  is  so  close  to 
surface  that  you  can’t  help  seeing  that  pin 
int  of  color  of  thread  from  the  opposite  side: 
herefore,  matched  bobbin  and  spool  threads 
needed  for  good  work.)  The  fabric  itself 
ains  smooth  and  unpuckered.  The  work 
|es  not  rip  easily.  The  work  is  elastic. 

hen  the  upper  tension  is  too  tight  (A), 
work  draws  or  puckers,  the  stitches  appear 
ight  and  rodlike  on  the  upper  side.  We  say,  “the  spool  thread  lies 
or  Boats  on  the  upper  side.”  More  of  the  bobbin  thread  shows 
ween  the  stitches  on  the  upper  side  than  in  the  perfect  tension, 
las  been  pulled  up  that  way  by  the  too-tight  spool  thread.  (On 
under  side  of  the  work,  only  the  bobbin  thread  shows.)  Such 
alanced  tension  makes  work  harder  to  rip.  Moreover,  the  puck- 
seam  usually  breaks  in  use  and  seldom  presses  smooth  (Fig.  113). 
Vhen  the  upper  tension  is  too  loose  (C),  the  stitches  on  the  upper 
look  fat,  bulgy,  loose,  sometimes  looped,  sometimes  staggered  in 
rt  of  wavy  line,  and  none  of  the  bobbin  thread  shows  on  the  sur- 


(5 

» 

I 

i 


FIG. 


112. 


Appearance 
of  tension.  A,  too  tight 
upper.  B,  balanced. 
C,  too  loose  upper. 
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face.  (The  under  side  resembles  the  upper  side  of  the  stitching  when 
the  upper  tension  was  too  tight— tiny  loops  of  the  spool  thread  show] 

between  the  floats  of  the  bobbin  thread  which 
lies  flat,  straight,  and  rodlike.)  The  work  may 
be  gathered  by  pulling  up  this  tighter  bobbi 
thread,  which  may  be  pulled  out  part  way  i: 
the  upper  tension  is  very  loose. 

When  the  upper  tension  is  too  tight,  mor< 
of  the  bobbin  color  shows  on  the  upper  sur! 
face;  when  the  upper  tension  is  too  loose  nom; 
of  the  bobbin  color  shows  on  the  upper  surface! 

It  is  easier  to  recognize  tension  by  perform 
ance  than  by  appearance.  Stitch  over  two  layer 
of  cloth  on  the  bias  (Fig.  114).  Then  stretd 
firmly  between  your  fingers  and  thumb.  In 
balanced  tension  neither  thread  breaks  wifi? 
moderate  stretching,  but  under  greater  stres 
both  will  break.  If  the  upper  thread  breaks,  th 
upper  tension  is  tighter  than  the  lower.  If  th 
lower  thread  breaks,  the  upper  tension  is  looser  than  the  lower  (th 
lower  is  too  tight). 

It  is  possible  for  the  tension  to  be  balanced  when  both  the  upp( 
and  lower  tensions  are  too  tight  or  both  too  loose.  They  are  both  to 
tight  if  the  work  puckers  and  is  hard  to  rip.  They  are  both  too  loose 
the  threads  can  be  easily  pulled  out  and  both  appear  looped. 

Another  good  way  to  recognize  a  perfect  tension  is  to  stitch  a 
pivot  for  a  square  corner.  If  the  corner  draws  a  little  or  doesn’t  makei 
perfect  right  angle,  tension  needs  adjusting;  if  the  stitch  seems  to  dra 
or  jump  across  the  corner  on  the  top  side,  the  upper  tension  is  b 
tight;  if  this  effect  shows  up  on  the  wrong  side,  the  upper  tension 
too  loose.  Watch  this  point  in  stitching  for  a  piped  buttonhole. 


fig.  113.  Tight  ten¬ 
sion  puckers  a  seam  and 
breaks  in  use. 


ADJUSTING  THE  TENSION 

The  upper  tension  is  regulated  by  a  thumb  nut.  Recent  models 
machines  v  have  a  graduated  scale  which  indicates  the  different  degre 


*  In  the  older  models,  if  there  is  no  dial,  learn  to  rely  on  the  number 
“threads”  visible  on  the  screw  when  it  is  set  at  a  satisfactory  tension.  Then  if 
same  reason  you  wish  to  change  the  tension,  it  can  be  quickly  restored  to  norn 
without  so  much  testing.  It  was  found  on  many  school  machines  that  th 
“threads”  were  about  right.  * 
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tension.  Usually  the  middle  of  the  dial  or  scale  (as  dial  number  5) 
Is  set  for  normal  tension  on  a  fabric  like  muslin,  but  this  varies  with 
each  machine.  In  turning  this  nut  (or  screw),  remember  that  right  is 
right  and  left  is  loose.  Make  adjustments  in  tension  with  the  presser 
oot  down.  After  making  a  slight  change  in  the  tension,  stitch  another 
ample  on  the  bias  and  test  again.  Keep  adjusting  the  upper  tension 
Ind  testing  until  a  sample  of  balanced,  perfect  stitching  is  obtained. 

I  Ordinarily,  there  is  no  reason  for  changing  the  tension  in  the  bob¬ 
bin  case.  It  is  adjusted  by  a  tiny  screw  (determine  which  one  from 
lour  instruction  book),  which  must  be  turned  with  a  very  small 
pecial  screw  driver.  The  same  rule  holds  good— turn  to  the  right  to 
lighten,  to  the  left  to  loosen— but  a  very  slight  turn  is  all  that  is 
leedcd.  Make  a  sample  to  discover  if  bobbin  tension  is  tight  or  loose 
liough. 

I  In  general,  assume  that  the  lower  tension  is  correct.  If  you  are  hav- 
Jig  tension  troubles,  check  the  threading  of  both  spool  and  bobbin 
|ireads,  inspect  the  set  of  the  needle,  then  change  the  upper  tension. 
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As  a  last  resort,  a  beginner  should  consult  the  instructor  or  store 
demonstrator  for  assistance  in  changing  the  bobbin  tension.* 

A  ‘‘good”  stitch  should  look  alike  on  both  sides,  is  elastic,  and  does 
not  pucker  or  pull  the  material. 

If  the  upper  tension  is  changed  for  any  purpose,  get  the  habit  of 
returning  the  tension  to  normal  as  soon  as  you  have  finished— before 
you  forget. 

Gathering  Without  an  Attachment 

"If  the  tension  on  a  flat  seam  is  too  loose,  the  tighter  of  the  two 
threads  can  be  pulled  out  part  way.”  We  use  this  principle  to  our  ad¬ 
vantage  when  we  wish  to  gather  on 
the  machine.  Simply  pull  the  tighter 
thread  and  adjust  the  fullness  to  suit 
you.  Here  are  three  simple  ways: 

1.  Loosen  the  lower  thread  by 
inserting  the  bobbin  correctly  but 
omitting  to  pull  the  thread  in  the 
notches  of  the  bobbin  case.  Stitch 
with  wrong  side  of  fabric  up  where 
gathers  are  desired.  Pull  the  tighter 
spool  thread.  Use  on  Singer  66,  only. 

2.  Loosen  the  upper  thread  by  ! 
turning  tension  screw  to  the  left,  f 
Stitch  with  right  side  of  fabric  up 
where  desired.  Pull  the  tighter  bob¬ 
bin 

3.  Lengthen  the  stitch  without' 
changing  tension.  This  method  is’ 
useful  for  gathering  short  distances 
where  no  seam  is  to  be  crossed  or 

for  easing  in  short  lengths,  as  sleeve  cap  or  lower  edge  of  blouse.’ 
The  points  to  remember  are: 

The  thread  to  be  pulled  should  be  extra  strong. 

The  one  to  be  pulled  is  the  tighter  in  tension. 

The  side  with  the  loose  tension  thread  looks  better  and  hence  should  be 
on  the  outside  of  the  garment. 

On  a  very  old  machine,  you  may  need  to  purchase  a  new  bobbin  case,  or  new 
tension  disks,  or  a  new  tension  spring — all  very  inexpensive  and  easy  to  replace.  r 


thread  for  gathers. 


fig.  115.  To  set  gathers  so  they 
won’t  look  bunchy,  push  many 
stitches  of  cloth  tightly  together 
on  the  tight-tension  thread  (or  on 
needle  if  hand  gathers).  Hold  them 
squeezed  together  firmly  between 
your  left  thumb  and  finger.  Pull 
down  firmly  into  neat  little  pleats. 
Pinch  tightly,  then  release. 
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Two  or  three  rows  of  gathering  Vs "~V\"  apart  look  and  set  better  than  one. 
Have  one  row,  as  the  middle  one,  on  the  traced  seam  line.  One  row  is 
satisfactory  for  ordinary  work. 

Pull  the  tight  threads  of  all  three  rows  simultaneously — until  gathers  are 
full  enough. 

Adjust  the  shirring  by  holding  gathers  firmly  under  your  left  thumb  and 
pull  the  fabric  down  with  the  right  hand  until  it  sets  in  neat  little  pleats 
(Fig.  115). 

Pull  both  thread  ends  through  to  the  wrong  side — do  not  tie  until  you  are 
sure  they  fit  the  place  planned;  then  tie  with  square  knot  and  do  not 
cut  off  too  close. 

A  stitch  slightly  longer  than  usual  helps  the  gathers  to  slip  more  smoothly. 
In  stitching  across  seams,  have  them  pressed  flat,  preferably  open,  and 
clipped  (Fig.  116). 

Gathers  set  better  stitched  along  the  softer  filling  threads,  across  the  heavier 
warp. 

Basting  Seams  on  the  Machine 

I  Basting  on  the  machine  saves  much  time  on  plain  seams,  especially 
long  gores.  It  is  wise  to  use  fine  white  thread  to  avoid  marking  the 
material.  Pin  seams  to  match  at  notches,  at  intersecting  seams,  and  at 
points  in  between.  Place  pins  at  right  angles  to  the  seam  line.  Lengthen 
|he  stitch  to  its  greatest  length  (page  289)  and  loosen  the  tension, 
ititch  (with  the  grain)  slightly  to  one  side  of  the  line  you  hope  the 
)ermanent  stitching  will  occupy.  Have  a  fitting.  Then  put  in  per- 
nanent  stitching.  Remove  machine  basting  by  pulling  out  the  tighter 
hread. 

|  Another  advantage  of  machine  basting  is  that  the  seams  are  tighter 
nd  you  can  tell  more  nearly  how  the  final  stitched  seam  will  fit.  It  has 
[roved  of  great  value  in  remodeling  dresses.  It  is  not  very  successful  on 
urves,  or  eased-in  seams,  and  is  to  be  avoided  in  basting  pleats,  lapped 
bams,  or  hems. 

fabric  Difficulties 

Where  a  hem  or  seam  line  of  stitching  must  cross  another  seam,  the 
tided  bulk  may  cause  shorter  or  crooked  stitches.  To  avoid  such 
louble,  have  the  first  seam  well  pressed,  open  if  necessary.  Trim  off 
line  of  the  surplus  before  stitching  (as  in  Fig.  116).  It  isn’t  a  good 
lea  to  pull  the  fabric  under  the  presser  foot,  but  you  can  hold  it  a 
■  tie  more  firmly  and  sew  a  little  faster  there. 

I  Materials  which  slip  or  stretch  badly  may  be  stitched  over  a  layer  of 
sue  paper,  which  can  be  torn  away  afterwards.  Elastic,  crepey,  or 
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knitted  fabrics  such  as  jersey  require  some  stretching  as  you  stitch  so 
that  the  seam  will  be  as  elastic  as  the  material.  A  looser  tension  or 
longer  stitch  is  required  on  thick  woolens  or  pile  fabrics. 


fig.  116.  Trim  bulky  seams.  Use  method  at  right  before  gathering  across  a  seam. 


Learning  to  Secure  “A  Good  Stitch’7 

After  understanding  the  principles  and  demonstrations  of  adjusting 
a  machine  for  length  and  tension  of  stitch,  complete  this  set  of  exer¬ 
cises  to  prove  that  you  have  mastered  the  essentials: 

1.  On  a  double  layer  3"  X  6" ,  stitch  four  rows  with  8,  12,  16,  20 
stitches  per  inch. 

2.  Analyze  five  to  ten  sample  stitchings  of  tension  by  your  instructor. 

3.  On  a  double  layer  4"  X  6"  stitch  lengthwise  three  rows  of  perfect  I 
tension  dark  spool  thread,  light  bobbin  thread  (is  dial  3  best?).  Next,  | 
stitch  three  rows  with  too  tight  upper  tension  (try  dial  8) .  Then  stitch  j  I 
three  rows  of  too  loose  upper  tension  (try  dial  2).  Label  each,  call  at-  I 
tention  to  differences,  tell  how  each  was  obtained.  Compare  color  I 
effects. 

4.  On  a  double  layer  3"  X  5"  stitch  on  the  bias  three  rows  of  per-  I 

feet  tension,  three  of  tight  upper  tension  (dials  7,  8,  9),  and  three  of  i 
loose  upper  tension  (dials  1,  2,  3).  Stretch  each  to  see  which  breaks..! 
Label  as  to  the  dial  reading  for  each  or  the  number  of  “threads”  visible  «■ 
on  the  tension  regulating  screw  for  each.  Compare  samples  with  the  i 
enlarged  Fig.  112.  II 

3.  On  a  ruffle  about  2"  x  8"  make  three  parallel  rows  of  stitching 
W'-Vb"  apart  for  gathers  by  method  1. 

6.  On  another  ruffle,  gather  by  method  2.  Which  method  is  easier? 
Which  is  better  looking?  Write  simple  directions  for  each. 


fig.  117.  Use 
gauge  as  a  guide. 


machine 
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7.  Baste  two  long  seams  V2"  wide  on  the  machine.  Set  the  machine 
guide  (Fig.  117)  for  width  of  seam  the  pattern  requires  such  as  Vs". 
What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages? 

8.  Explain  how  and  when  to  return  the  tension  to  normal. 

9.  Explain  how  mastery  of  tension  enables  one  to  gather,  baste, 
decorate,  or  ruin  a  garment. 

10.  Describe  any  little  device  you  have 
already  mastered  to  aid  in  stitching  straight, 
in  omitting  basting  or  in  saving  time. 

iThe  Care  of  the  Machine 

Close  or  put  away  the  machine  after 
"ach  use  to  keep  out  as  much  dust  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Keep  it  cleaned  and  oiled  as  sug¬ 
gested  in  the  direction  book.  A  well-oiled 
nachine  runs  very  lightly  even  with  the  foot  treadle.  Keep  oil  away 
from  any  rubber  part.  Do  not  put  oil  in  the  electric  motor  but  use 
grease  especially  provided  for  it. 

On  electric  machines,  watch  that  the  electric  cord  is  not  rubbed 
[gainst  moving  parts. 

To  release  the  belt  of  a  treadle  machine,  push  the  handle  of  the  belt 
lifter  to  the  left.  This  will  throw  the  shifter  with  the  belt  to  the  right 
[f  the  band  wheel.  To  replace  the  belt,  see  that  the  belt  is  at  the  right 
|f  the  band  wheel  and  the  belt  shifter  not  pushed  to  one  side,  then 
readle  with  the  wheel  running  in  the  right  direction. 

If  the  machine  has  a  shuttle  or  removable  bobbin  case,  be  sure  that 
is  returned  to  the  proper  position. 

After  removing  bobbin  from  case,  be  sure  to  close  the  slide  over 
)bbin  case.  Otherwise  it  is  knocked  off  when  the  machine  head  is 
[wered  into  cabinet.  Should  this  happen,  in  Singer  #66  replace  the 
(ide  by  forcing  it  in  from  right  to  left  starting  under  the  presser  foot, 
that  the  ends  of  the  spring  enter  the  grooves  on  the  under  side  of 
fe  plate. 

light  on  Your  Work 

Avoid  facing  a  bright  window  as  you  sew.  A  machine  set  at  right 
jgles  to  the  window  with  the  window  at  the  left  makes  fewer  shad¬ 
es.  An  electric  light  attached  to  the  head  of  the  machine  is  helpful. 
|e  that  it  is  adjusted  to  throw  the  light  properly  on  your  work.  Over- 
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head,  indirect,  and  fluorescent  lighting  is  often  preferable.  Cultivate 
the  habit  of  switching  off  the  light  when  not  in  use.  I 

To  remove  the  machine  light  bulb,  do  not  try  to  unscrew  it— it  is  an 
entirely  different  type.  Hold  the  light  socket  with  one  hand  and  with 
the  other  press  the  bulb  into  the  socket,  at  the  same  time  turning  it 
over  in  a  groove  away  from  the  machine  until  the  bulb  pin  is  released 
from  the  notch— then  withdraw  the  bulb.  To  insert  a  new  bulb,  press  it 
straight  in  and  with  a  twist  toward  the  machine  push  the  bulb  pin  till 
it  enters  the  notch  in  the  socket. 

To  avoid  bending  the  light,  learn  to  lift  the  head  from  the  front, 
not  the  back  of  the  machine. 

Machine  Troubles 

m 

Most  troubles  are  caused  by  carelessness,  either  yours  or  someone  1 
else’s.  If  you  have  trouble,  check  the  causes  given  in  your  direction  I 
book  one  by  one  for  the  stitches  breaking,  looping,  or  skipping,  for 
.needle  breaking,  for  puckering  of  material. 

Some  careless  habits  causing  troubles  are: 

1.  Failure  to  have  the  bobbin  thread  pulled  up  through  the  feed. 

2.  Sewing  with  wrong  size  needles  or  thread. 

3.  Pulling  material  when  sewing. 

4.  Failure  to  have  the  presser  foot  or  attachments  well  fastened  to  the  bar. 

5.  Keeping  your  knee  on  the  control  when  not  in  use  just  enough  to  buzz 
the  motor. 

6.  Letting  the  feet  slip  on  the  treadle  when  it  is  supposed  to  be  still.  (If! 
this  happens  as  you  pull  the  thread  from  the  needle,  the  needle  will n 
strike  the  side  of  the  hole  and  become  bent  or  blunt). 

7.  Lowering  the  presser  foot  before  the  needle.  (This  tangles  beginning 
stitches. ) 

8.  Sewing  over  pins  or  knots. 

9.  Sewing  beyond  the  end  of  your  cloth. 

10.  Pulling  needle  thread  toward  you  or  above  the  presser  foot. 

11.  Scratching  the  needle  hole  or  presser  foot  by  sewing  over  pins  or  with 
a  bent  needle. 

12.  Winding  the  bobbin  unevenly. 

13.  Attempting  to  close  the  machine  with  the  bed  slide  open. 

If  the  belt  is  broken  or  stretched  too  long,  use  pliers  to  open  the 
hook  which  joins  the  ends.  Cut  off  the  end  of  the  belt  as  needed  with 
a  knife  or  heavy  shears.  (The  machine  company  sells  pliers  with  s\ 
special  cutter  and  punch  combined.)  Punch  a  hole  in  the  end  (an  ice 
pick  and  hammer  may  be  used).  Clamp  the  hook  back  through  the 
hole.  M 
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A  blunt  needle  will  cause  the  fabric  to  shred  or  pull  at  right  angles 
0  the  stitching.  It  is  caused  by  running  over  knots  or  pins,  or  bending 
he  needle  to  one  side  when  pulling  out  the  fabric  before  cutting 
hread.  To  replace  a  needle,  be  sure  that  it  is  the  correct  length  for 
he  type  of  machine.  The  rounded  side  of  the  needle  with  a  long 
roove  along  it  is  inserted  on  the  side  from  which  the  thread  is  coni¬ 
ng— either  right  or  left.  Check  again  with  your  book.  For  example, 
in  a  Singer  #66,  the  rounded  or  groove  side  is  at  the  left  and  the 
at  side  at  the  right,  but  in  Singer  #201  and  #15-91  the  flat  side  is 
t  the  left,  because  the  last  thread  guide  is  at  the  right. 

Threads  tangling  at  the  beginning  of  your  sewing  or  down  in  the 
obbin  or  shuttle  case  may  be  caused: 

By  having  the  bobbin  too  full. 

By  having  the  thread  wound  from  the  wrong  direction  around  the 
bobbin. 

Usually,  by  failure  to  have  the  under  thread  drawn  up  through  the  hole 
in  the  throat  plate  before  starting  to  sew. 

By  failure  to  have  both  threads  pulled  back  and  under  the  prcsscr  foot. 
By  failure  to  keep  machine  oiled  and  free  of  lint. 

If  the  machine  is  set,  jammed,  stuck,  or  locked,  first  remove  work 
[thout  damaging  it.  With  scissors  or  pin,  pick  out  tangles  and  lint  in 
|»bbin  case.  Oil  parts  which  seem  dry.  If  it  still  sticks,  put  your  left 
lex  finger  and  thumb  into  bobbin  case  and  slightly  wiggle  it  and 
|t  up  on  it,  while  your  right  hand  works  the  balance  wheel  back  and 
rth.  This  will  dislodge  the  caught  thread  causing  the  trouble.  Com- 
L'te  the  cleaning. 

[To  test  your  sample  for  tension  see  page  292.  Before  changing  ten- 
In,  check  your  threading,  then  consult  the  instruction  book,  then 
pr  instructor.  Poor  tension  may  be  due  to  one  of  these  causes: 

[Thread  winding  wrong  way  on  bobbin. 

[Bobbin  thread  not  in  notches  of  bobbin  case, 
pool  thread  through  eye  of  regulator  instead  of  under  it. 
pool  thread  incorrectly  threaded, 
eedle  set  wrong. 

Tread  too  heavy  for  material, 
ength  of  stitch  unsuitable, 
pper  tension  regulator  set  wrong. 

^ast,  the  lower  tension  may  need  regulating,  or  the  machine  may  need 
pew  parts. 

Ten  a  machine  is  seriously  out  of  order,  consult  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
|it  of  Agriculture  bulletin  listed  in  references,  or  the  repair  depart- 
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ment  of  the  company  selling  that  type  of  machine;  or  hire  a  repair 
expert. 


Attachments 


Thorough  respect  for  and  familiarity  with  one’s  tools— their  advan¬ 
tages  and  their  limitations— is  essential  for  good  work  in  sewing,  as  it 
is  in  any  art  or  craft.  Without  it  you  cannot  plan  a  piece  of  work 
which  is  original  in  design  and  which  shows  fine  workmanship  in 
every  detail.  If  you  use  your  sewing  tools  carelessly,  your  finished  gar¬ 
ments  will  resemble  cheap  factory-made  clothes,  which  we  do  not 
wish  to  emulate. 

An  afternoon  or  evening  is  none  too  much  to  spend  in  the  masterv 
of  an  attachment  for  the  sewing  machine.  If  possible,  attend  a  dem¬ 
onstration  to  see  how  it  is  done,  then  with  the  direction  book  and 
some  practice  materials  sit  down  to  work  on  it  yourself.  Be  sure  that 
the  machine  itself  is  working  perfectly,  has  a  good  needle,  a  well-( 
regulated  tension,  correct  size  of  stitch,  and  the  right  kind  of  thread 
Discover  the  use  of  all  movable  or  adjustable  parts.  Never  run  the] 
machine  with  the  attachment  unless  some  fabric  is  in  place.  The  teetl 
of  such  pieces  as  the  ruffler  and  buttonhole  attachment  may  be] 
damaged. 

Generally,  the  attachment  is  limited  to  a  few  size  changes  or  none 
(The  binder  cannot  be  used  in  fine  dressmaking  for  this  reason. 
Study  these  to  see  how  they  may  be  used  advantageously  in  your  de 
signing  and  dressmaking.  Discover  how  seams,  corners,  curves,  anc 
joinings  are  handled.  Demonstrators  often  neglect  these  details,  an 
the  learner  finds  the  “cute  tricks”  are  often  not  practical.  But  do  no 
give  up  too  quickly.  Practice  until  you  are  as  expert  as  the  demon 
strator  before  deciding  that  the  attachment  is  not  helpful.  Try  to  fine] 
out  from  the  demonstrator  or  the  directions  how  to  care  for  this  piec 
of  equipment  and  the  commonest  dangers  due  to  carelessness.  All 
pieces  work  better  when  properly  oiled. 

Be  sure  that  the  attachment  is  made  for  the  model  of  machine  yo 
have  and  by  the  same  company.  The  slightest  changes  in  size  of  screw:] 
shapes  of  presser  bar,  etc.,  affect  the  working  of  an  attachment.  It : 
important  to  have  a  screwdriver  of  the  right  size. 

The  tucker,  ruffler,  and  buttonholer  are  among  the  most  practic] 
attachments  which  require  special  practice.  Some  of  the  attachmen 
more  or  less  practical  yet  easy  to  master  are  the  edge  stitcher,  braide 
corder  (often  called  the  “one-toed  presser  foot”),  foot  hemmer,  an 
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he  gauge  presser  foot.  Most  of  these  attachments  are  difficult  to  start 
t  the  very  edge  of  the  fabric;  hence,  allowance  must  be  made  for  this 
aste  of  material  or  for  the  lack  of  a  neat  beginning.  Planning  to  insert 
he  beginning  and  ending  in  another  seam  often  enables  one  to  use 
hese  timesavers  more  effectively. 

It  is  most  important  to  keep  the  grain  straight  in  guiding  fabric,  and 
learn  when  to  push,  when  to  pull,  or  when  not  to  manipulate  the 
brie  at  all.  A  great  deal  of  success  depends 
In  your  sense  of  touch,  your  attention  to  de- 
liil,  and  your  willingness  to  practice. 

A  cording  foot  (with  one  toe  or  prong  re- 
oved)  helps  to  stitch  close  to  a  cord  or  slide 
stener.  You  will  find  an  adjustable  type 
hich  permits  sewing  on  the  left  or  the  right 
e  of  the  cord,  or  a  left  prong  model  or  a 
ht  prong  model.  Use  your  left  hand  spread 
t  to  guide  the  work  so  the  cord  is  held  close 
the  needle  and  the  attachment  (Fig.  118). 
actice  first.  Stretch  bias  before  stitching, 
lave  the  strips  wider  than  you  actually  need 
|trim  them  off  after  stitching. 

The  gauge  presser  foot  has  a  set  of  gauges 

rich  can  be  used  at  either  the  right  or  left  of  this  special  foot.  They 
ve  deep  side  walls  to  use  when  stitching  heavy  coatings  as  well  as 
e  materials.  It  is  an  invaluable  aid  for  unwavering  lines  for  wide 
k  seams,  welt  seams,  the  narrowest  of  edge  stitching,  and  the  top 
ching  of  the  overlap  of  the  slide  fastener  placket. 

peraJ  Suggestions 

.  Consult  the  direction  book  of  your  machine  for  all  problems. 
?p  the  book  always  in  the  same  place. 

a  Analyze  each  difficulty  and  then  confer  with  the  instructor  or  a 
re  demonstrator  before  meddling  with  the  real  mechanism,  but 
|ve  to  be  independent. 

|.  In  using  a  foot  treadle,  balance  control  of  machine  by  using  both 
on  treadle— one  to  the  front  and  one  to  the  back.  Exert  pressure 
[rnately  till  the  motion  has  rhythm. 

|.  In  using  an  electric  machine,  learn  to  exert  gradual  pressure  on 
control. 

I.  The  left  hand  must  do  most  of  the  guiding.  It  must  learn  to 


cord  or  a  slide  fastener. 
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guide  as  quickly  as  the  wheel  which  turns  the  machine— so  do  not 
sew  too  fast! 

6.  Relaxed,  graceful,  but  upright  posture  and  good  light  will  save 
eyesight  and  fatigue;  hence,  they  aid  in  good  stitching  and  make  for 
safety. 

7.  Aim  at  perfection  before  speed.  Discover  the  speed  at  which  your 
machine  and  you  seem  to  do  best.  Later  you  may  increase  the  speed 
but  if  you  find  your  work  is  not  true— slow  down. 

8.  Test  stitch  on  the  same  fabric  of  as  many  layers  as  you  propose  to 
use,  and  on  line  of  bias. 

9.  At  the  beginning  of  a  project  note  the  correct  position  of  the 
dials  (or  “threads”  of  the  regulating  screws)  so  that  you  can  quickly 
return  the  machine  to  standard  whenever  it  has  been  changed  (either 
for  gathers,  or  by  someone  else).  Remember  that  “right  is  tight,  left 
is  loose.” 

10.  Stitch  close  to  basting  threads  but  not  exactly  on  them  so  that 
bastings  can  be  safely  and  easily  removed.  Clip  off  knots  and  remove 
pins  ahead  of  your  sewing. 

11.  Keep  the  bulk  of  your  work  at  the  left  on  the  table  of  your  ma¬ 
chine  in  such  a  way  that  its  weight  does  not  pull  against  the  needle. 
Plan  to  stitch  with  the  grain,  not  against  the  grain. 

12.  Keep  gathers  or  pleats  up  (next  to  presser  foot)  with  plain  side! 
next  to  the  feed,  to  be  able  to  adjust  fullness  neatly  during  stitching. 
When  sewing  a  bias  edge  to  a  straight,  the  bias  may  be  placed  against 
the  feed  and  the  straight  edge  next  to  the  presser  foot,  for  the  feed  will 
push  the  slight  fullness  or  stretchy  bias  along.  In  sewing  a  plain  fabric 
and  a  pile  fabric  together,  have  the  pile  fabric  next  to  the  feed  and  the 
plain  on  top. 

13.  When  eased-in  fullness  has  been  basted  to  a  plain  piece,  stitel 
with  the  grain.  Use  both  hands  to  hold  the  work  firmly,  from  front  tc 
back,  but  do  not  pull  the  work  enough  to  stretch  it  or  to  elongate  the 
stitches.  Use  the  left  hand  to  distribute  the  fullness  so  there  is  no 
evidence  of  pleats  stitched  in.  The  full  side  may  be  up  or  down  bu 
always  stitch  with  the  grain,  on  the  seam  line,  so  intersecting  seam 
or  ends  match. 

14.  Generally  seams  are  not  retraced  at  ends  nor  are  thread  end 
tied  at  the  ends  of  seam.  The  Vi"- 1"  long  ends  are  left  hanging  fre 
until  the  seam  is  crossed  with  another  line  of  stitching  (seam  or  hemi 
then  trimmed  off.  If  the  ends  are  cut  off  before  this,  they  rip  back;  if 
they  are  tied,  time  is  wasted  and  frequentlv  the  seam  is  tightened  b 
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?uch  tension  and  later  will  break  in  some  spot.  If  you  can  stitch  a 
not  on  the  machine,  then  cut  thread  ends  off. 


1. 

2. 

|3- 

4 

r 

6. 
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Standards 

Good  stitching  in  any  article: 

Has  no  tangles  at  beginning  or  ending. 

Begins  exactly  at  edge  of  scam  and  ends  at  end,  not  !4r/  or  so  from 
edge. 

Has  length  of  stitch  proportioned  to  texture  of  fabric. 

Has  same  size  of  stitch  wherever  visible. 

Has  elastic  tension  which  locks  upper  and  lower  threads  between 
layers  of  fabric. 

Has  no  skipped  or  broken  spots. 

Has  corners  turned  square,  never  skipped. 

Follows  intended  line  smoothly  and  accurately. 

Follows  same  spacing  from  edge  throughout,  if  top  stitching  on  lapped 
seams. 

Has  retracing  to  look  exactly  like  one  line  of  stitching. 

Shows  no  patching  if  it  is  decorative. 

Is  not  tied  at  ends  of  seams,  nor  cut  off  at  ends  until  crossed  with 
another  line  of  stitching. 

Has  tied  ends  of  darts,  dart  tucks,  tucks,  or  pleats  left  about  i"  long 
instead  of  being  clipped  short;  square  knot  used  to  tie. 

Has  edge  stitching  on  inside  of  facings  or  hems  about  as  close  to  edge 
as  on  a  lapped  seam,  but  wide  enough  to  permit  needle  to  slip  inside 
of  fold  thus  formed  for  slip  hemming;  Vs"  is  too  far  back  from  edge. 
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Should  all  seams  be  pressed  open  or  all  toward  the  front ?  Is  selvage  safe 
in  a  seam?  How  can  puckers  in  a  bias  seam  be  avoided ?  Is  it  wrong  to  pin 
parallel  with  the  seam  line?  Always?  Are  concave  curves  in  seams  always 
slashed?  How  large  should  the  wedges  be  cut  in  a  convex  seam?  How  many 
on  a  round  yoke?  Should  dress  seams  be  finished  V4"  wide?  Are  lapped 
seams  too  tailored  for  evening  dresses?  Should  darts  be  basted  and  stitchea 
from  the  point  to  the  wide  end?  Why?  Why  are  two  lines  of  basting  re¬ 
quired  on  pleats  and  lapped  seams,  or  are  they?  How  can  I  avoid  seam 
“popping”  open  under  strain? 


Basting 


W, 


ise  planning,  a  greater  use  of  pins,  and  more  expert  handling  o 
the  sewing  machine  will  eliminate  a  great  deal  of  basting  once  though 
necessary.  It  is  a  part  of  our  training  to  learn  all  the  ways  of  savin, 
time.  But  there  are  places  where  it  is  necessary  to  baste,  and  hence  w 
want  to  learn  to  baste  in  the  most  efficient  manner. 

As  you  become  more  proficient  you  may  get  along  with  less  basting 
You  should  very  soon  be  able  to  stitch  without  basting  straight  hem 
and  seams  of  belts,  bands,  and  cuffs  and  to  edge  stitch  as  a  finish  0:1 
facings  and  seams.  Practice  on  inconspicuous  parts  at  first.  Bias  edge:j 
curves,  corners,  eased-in  seams,  and  decorative  details  are  places  wheij 
even  the  most  experienced  worker  relies  on  good  basting.  Your  pro 
lem  is  to  learn  to  baste  with  speed  and  accuracy  so  it  becomes  a  usefi 
tool. 

To  reduce  basting  to  a  minimum  stay  stitch  with  the  grain  close  t 
the  seam  line  on  all  tricky  places  such  as  neck,  shoulder,  armhol 
waistline,  placket  line.  Use  good  tension  and  about  14  stitches  to  tf 
inch.  Use  a  long  stitch  on  lines  to  be  gathered  or  eased  in.  Then  pi 
parts  together  matching  notches  and  intersecting  seams.  Use  a  guie 
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Fig.  117)  to  keep  seams  true. 
Jse  your  fingers  to  ease  in  ex- 
ess  amounts.  Do  not  stretch 
ut  draw  up  the  machine 
titching  on  the  fuller  side  to 
lake  it  fit  the  shorter  side  as 
ou  work  along  from  pin  to 
in.  Experienced  factory  oper- 
tors  get  along  without  the 
ins.  Free  yourself  from  pins 
d  basting  as  soon  as  you  can. 
Basting  is  used  as: 

[emporary  stitching  to  hold 
several  layers  together,  so  they 
will  not  slip  while  fitting  or 
making  the  permanent  stitch¬ 
ing. 

guide  to  mark  a  seam  line, 
the  center  front  or  center 
back  line,  grain  lines  to  aid 
in  fitting,  lines  for  decoration 
and  lines  for  closings. 

lSTING  stitches 

Even  or  regular  basting  has 
tches  the  same  length  on 
Ith  sides  of  the  work.  Small 
[tehes,  Vs"-1/^"  long,  are  bet- 
where  close  fitting  will  oc- 
|r  as  over  the  hips  or  where 
fing  occurs  as  in  the  shoul- 
|r  seams  and  on  darts  (Fig. 

b  A). 

hreven  or  irregular  basting 


_ A- 


/ 

X 


fig.  119.  Basting  stitches — A,  even.  B,  un¬ 
even.  C,  diagonal.  D,  slip. 


long  stitches  V2"  to  2" 
ig  on  the  right  side,  and 
or  more  short  ones  on 
wrong  side  (B).  It  is  used  for  marking  guide  lines  on  center  back 
center  front,  grain  line  of  sleeve,  and  placket  line. 
diagonal  or  tailor  s  basting  has  long  slanting  stitches  on  the  right 
and  short  vertical  stitches  on  the  wrong  (C) .  It  is  used  to  prevent 
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pieces  from  slipping  apart  such  as  the  lips  of  piped  buttonholes,  set-in 
pockets,  pleats,  the  overlap  of  a  slide  fastener;  and  to  tack  in  linings,  j 
interfacings,  paddings. 

Slip  basting ,  used  over  the  lapped  edge  when  a  seam  is  pin  fitted  on 
the  right  side,  is  the  same  as  slip  hemming  (Figs.  119,  D  and  168). 
It  is  especially  useful  around  a  sleeve  cap,  on  seams  where  stripes  or! 
plaids  are  being  matched,  and  on  seams  of  slip  covers  for  furniture. 
The  stitches  themselves  should  be  quite  close  to  the  edge  and  loose: 
with  long  (about  lA")  stitches  in  the  overlap  on  the  right  side  and 
short  (about  Vs")  stitches  on  under  lap  on  the  wrong  side.  When 

turned  inside,  the  small  stitches  form  a 
guide  line  for  stitching  a  plain  seam. 

Machine  basting  is  accomplished  by 
lengthening  the  stitch  and  loosening  the 
tension  so  that  it  can  be  easily  removed. 
(See  page  295.) 

HOW  TO  BASTE 

Use  a  medium-sized  needle  (about  #7 
sharp)  and  thread  (or  finer  for  fine  fab¬ 
rics).  Use  thread  of  a  contrasting  color, 
easily  seen,  and  yet  light  enough  so  that  it 
will  not  mark  the  material.  Begin  with  a 
small  knot  (Fig.  120).  Fasten  off  with  a 
Vs"  cross  stitch  (Fig.  114,  B),  which  hold,1 
well,  is  easily  removed,  and  doesn’t  dam 
age  the  material  as  would  a  back  stitch,  ar 
over-and-over  stitch,  or  a  knot  stitch. 

Basting  with  the  grain  keeps  the  fabric 
or  piece  in  shape  and  reduces  ravelling. 

Have  stitches  firm  enough  to  keep  ma 
terial  secure  but  not  puckered.  Slightly 
stretch  the  basting  before  fastening  the 
end.  As  a  general  rule,  do  not  take  bad 
stitches  in  basting  as  they  interfere  with  $ 
elasticity  and  a  smooth  set.  Sometimes  a  back  stitch  may  be  necessary! 
at  intersecting  seams  to  prevent  them  from  slipping. 

Cutting  basting  thread  off  too  close  to  the  work  may  result  in  it: 
ripping  during  the  fitting  process.  Clip  the  thread,  do  not  bite  it.  Lip 
stick  is  ruinous. 


Wrap  thread  once  around 
forefinger,  so  end  is  barely 
held  under  cross. 


Roll  forward  between 
thumb  and  forefinger,  twist¬ 
ing  crossed  end  into  loop. 


Pull  from  needle  end  to 
draw  up  loop  into  a  knot 
as  it  slips  forward  off  the 
end  of  the  finger. 

fig.  120.  Knotting  the 
thread. 
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Plan  to  have  bastings  just  off  the  machine  stitching  line,  to  prevent 
the  difficulty  and  danger  in  picking  the  basting  threads  out  when 
:aught  in  the  machine  stitches. 


o 


[ 


o 


I 


=0 


=0 


V 


fig.  121.  A,  use  pins  and  gauge  for  even  seams.  B,  carelessly 
inserted  pins  do  not  form  guide  line  for  basting;  points 
sticking  up  will  prick  fingers.  C,  careless  matching  of  notches 
and  ends — puckers  produced  by  pins  parallel  with  edges. 


"ollow  a  traced  line,  or  an  imaginary  line,  at  an  even  distance  from 
edge  of  material.  Pins  inserted  at  perforations,  or  inserted  to  follow 
|auge,  provide  guide  lines  (Fig.  121). 
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Keep  the  bulk  of  the  work  toward  you  or  down.  This  will  cause  you 
work  along  the  upper  free  edge— nothing  crushed  in  the  palms  of 
>ur  hands  (Fig.  122).  Work  from  right  to  left  if  you  are  right- 
nded,  from  left  to  right  if  left-handed.  A  thimble  is  absolutely  neces- 
ry  to  produce  straight  lines  in  basting  (Fig.  123) . 

To  remove  bastings,  clip  at  intervals  and  draw  out  carefully.  Don’t 
to  pull  out  long  bastings. 

Since  pressing  over  bastings  leaves  an  imprint,  press  first  lightly 
thout  moisture.  Quickly  remove  bastings,  straighten  work  and  press 
h  some  moisture  or  steam. 

W  TO  BASTE  WITH  SPEED 

You  will  never  gain  speed  until  you  hold  your  hands  correctly,  use 
tumble,  and  have  your  work  in  the  right  position.  The  following 
sitions  are  used  by  good  dressmakers.  See  if  you  have  good  habits  and 
?in  to  improve  on  all  the  little  details  that  make  a  good  technician, 
ot  only  saves  time  but  produces  neater,  straighter  work.  If  you  are 
handed,  reverse  the  following  directions. 

Position  I  (Fig.  124)  is  for  work  Hat  on  the  table  on  pleats,  folds, 
^  ed  seams,  or  long  seams  and  hems  that  easily  slip  or  stretch.  It  is 


fig.  124.  I.  Use  both  hands  to  anchor  flat  work  to  table. 

used  for  marking  grain  lines,  center  front  and  center  back  lines 
'  li  uneven  basting.  Cat  stitching  a  taped  hem,  tack  stitching  inter- 
tfiligs  in  place,  and  pinning  patterns  to  cloth  are  other  places  where 
same  finger  technique  may  be  used. 

>th  hands  are  extended  lightly  curved  to  anchor  two  or  more 
llrs  of  work  together  on  the  table  and  to  keep  the  fabric  free  from 
ikies.  Work  from  right  to  left.  The  left  index  finger  pushes  up  a 
lit  tuck  or  fold  of  cloth  directly  in  front  of  the  needle,  while  the 
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needle  in  the  right  hand  pushes  through  the  tuck  or  fold  one  stitch  i 
a  time.  Do  not  pull  all  the  thread  through  but  wait  until  you  havj 
taken  several  such  stitches.  The  little  fingers  and  the  left  thumb  ser\ 
as  weights  to  keep  the  layers  of  work  from  slipping. 

Position  II  (Fig.  125)  is  for  work  held  horizontal  in  both  hands  fd 
running  stitches.  It  is  used  for  basting  plain  seams  if  not  too  lon| 


fig.  125.  II.  Hold  work  in  both  hands,  bulk  down  as  in  A. 
B,  wrong  form. 


narrow  hems,  the  first  turn  of  a  lapped  seam;  for  gathering  by  haj  I 
and  easing  in  fullness.  The  stitches  are  Vs"-1/*"  long  for  basting  aJ 
about  Vie"  long  for  gathers. 

Both  hands  hold  the  work  up  from  the  table  (A).  The  materia  >1 
horizontal  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  each  hand.  The  hai)  j 
are  loosely  curved.  Work  from  right  to  left.  Take  one  stitch  at  the  J 
ginning  to  hold  the  needle  in  place  until  your  right  hand  is  corre(  | 
located.  With  a  definite  wrist  motion,  shake  or  weave  the  needle || 
and  down  through  the  cloth.  The  left  hand  should  aid  also  by  bendji] 
or  wiggling  the  cloth  up  and  down  at  the  point  of  the  needle.  A  r 
the  needle  is  full  of  small  stitches,  pull  the  fabric  back  on  the  thiji 
but  leave  the  needle  in  place  for  the  next  stitch. 

At  first,  practice  to  get  the  shaking  or  wiggling  movement  rai  if 
than  to  get  uniformity  in  length  of  stitches.  After  practice  you  wil|e 
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Die  to  secure  very  fine  ones.  Fine  short  needles  help.  Use  short 
edles  if  your  fingers  are  short.  Notice  how  cupped  and  curved  both 
inds  are  and  that  the  side  of  the  thimble  rather  than  the  end  is  used 
push  the  needle.  Maintain  a  relaxed  position.  For  small  stitches  keep 
e  thumb  and  index  finger  of  both  hands  close  to  the  point  of  the 
edle.  The  farther  apart  you  keep  the  thumbs  and  index  fingers,  the 
nger  are  your  basting  stitches. 

Try  a  variation  in  this  technique  in  basting  with  the  bulk  of  the 
Drk  on  the  table.  Do  not  rest  the  elbows  on  the  table  but  lift  the 
Drk  up  slightly.  In  this  way  the  material  is  not  wrinkled  or  stretched 
t  of  shape.  The  right  hand,  especially  the  little  finger,  serves  to 
chor  work  on  table. 

Position  III  is  for  slip  basting ,  the  same  as  for  slip  hemming  (Fig. 
4,  A),  with  the  pinned  seam  held  vertically  across  the  left  fore- 
ger. 

lrfect  Seams 

earns  are  the  structural  elements  of  a  dress  design  and  give  it  the 
ired  stvle  or  character.  Modern  dress  demands  a  streamlined  effect. 

J 

our  seams  are  wavy  or  drawn,  your  dress  cannot  have  a  smart,  fin- 
d  appearance.  Straight  stitching  with  no  broken  spots  ®r  visible 
acing  is  a  “must.” 

|f  you  select  a  seam  finish  that  requires  much  time  and  hence  much 
dling,  the  fresh  new  look  may  be  lost  and  the  resulting  garment  is 
fly  to  look  “home  made.” 

'he  workmanship  of  seams  can  make  or  mar  your  dress.  They  must 
ccurately  joined  and  appear  smooth.  Don’t  try  to  force  a  piece  of 
erial  out  of  its  natural  shape.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  often  neces- 
to  “ease  in”  some  extra  fullness,  later  to  be  steamed  and  molded 
t  you.  No  seam  is  complete  until  the  basting  is  removed,  the  raw 
s  neatened  by  trimming  evenly,  pinking,  or  overcasting,  and  the 
In  is  well  pressed  in  the  right  direction. 

ulk  stands  in  the  way  of  smoothness,  hence  raw  edges  need  trim- 
g  and  wedges  of  excess  material  at  outward  turning  (convex) 
es  and  corners  must  be  removed. 

bams  draw  or  pucker  for  several  reasons.  One  side  may  have  been 
ched  in  basting.  The  machine  stitching  may  not  have  been  with 
rain.  The  tension  mav  have  been  too  tight,  or  the  machine  needle 
t.  The  finish  such  as  overcasting  or  edge  stitching  on  the  wrong 
may  have  been  too  tight.  A  seam  pressed  open  or  to  one  side  at 
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an  inward-turning  (concave)  curve  or  inside  corner  may  not  have  beei 
slashed,  or  not  slashed  at  the  right  place,  or  not  slashed  far  enough  I 
in  enough  places. 

Attempting  to  stitch  and  press  seams  as  narrow  as  Vs"  generally  rr 
suits  in  wavy  lines.  If  such  a  narrow  seam  is  needed  stitch  it  wide,  prejl 
it  wide,  then  trim  down.  Where  would  this  narrowness  be  desirable?  h 

CHOICE  OF  SEAM  FINISH 

Modern  dressmakers  show  their  skill  by  choosing  the  right  kind  j 
seam  finish.  The  old-fashioned  seamstress  showed  her  skill  by  usia 
fancy  embroidery  stitches  and  intricate  seamings  to  conceal  all  nil 
edges.  In  doing  so,  she  gave  her  garments  a  tight,  constricted  appeal 
ance.  The  modern  dressmaker  does  provide  some  inside  finish  in  orc|| 
to  lengthen  the  life  of  the  garment,  but  through  the  choice  of  a  simpl 
seam  produces  a  garment  that  is  graceful  and  "sets  easily/'  The  me  I 
ern  method  saves  endless  time. 

French  seams  and  fell  seams  are  not  very  often  used  in  modt  ? 
clothes,  yet  there  are  places  where  they  must  be  used.  Don't  use  j 
French  seam  or  a  bound  seam  around  an  armhole  or  pinked  seams 
a  batiste  blouse.  A  fell  seam  would  be  utterly  wrong  on  a  velvet  dr  j 
but  right  on  a  shirt.  On -4amty_ blouses, /baby  clotlres^^andTmgorie,  j  I 
lect  the  French  seam,  imitation  French  seam,  the  standing  fell,  or  \  'j 
hemmed  fell,  according  to  the  location  in  the  garment. 

Most  of  our  dresses  are  best  finished  with  plain  seams  then  pink  I 
If  the  fabric  ravels,  overcast  the  raw  edges.  If  the  fabric  is  very  bul  I 
press  the  seam  open.  Seams  of  garments  to  be  washed  or  dry-clear  Ej 
are  pressed  more  easily  and  straighter  if  not  pressed  open  but  pres:  1 
to  one  side.  The  opened-out  seam  in  transparent  materials  gives  I 
effect  wider  than  is  desirable.  Lapped  seams  cannot  be  pressed  Of  i 
but  they  should  be  graded,  if  bulky. 

Lapped  seams  are  easier  to  make  than  plain  seams  on  curves,  corn'  J 
and  points.  The  stitching  which  shows  on  a  lapped  seam  can  be  m;>  i 
so  close  to  the  edge  that  it  is  practically  invisible,  if  fine  stitches  a  h 
fine  matching  thread  are  used;  hence,  it  is  no  longer  regarded  rim 
seam  confined  to  tailored  dresses  only,  but  is  used  on  sheers  and 
dresses  as  well. 

[■ 

Sturdy  tailored  seams  for  coats  and  suits  include  the  tuck  seam,  - 
slot  seam,  the  taped  seam,  and  the  welt  seam.  Under  a  facing  or  lini  i, 
seams  are  usually  pressed  open  and  left  raw.  In  unlined  jackets,  51 
raw  edges  of  exposed  seams  may  be  bound  or  edge  stitched.  Plain  sects ! 
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t  tailored  skirts  may  be  pressed  to  one  side  and  top  stitched 
ressed  open  and  top  stitched  on  both  sides. 


3*3 


or 


fUMMING  AND  SLASHING 

il  Wide  seams  are  provided  in  the  pattern  for  purposes  of  alteration, 
general,  after  fitting  and  stitching,  trim  lengthwise  seams  neatly  to 
standard  Vi"  width.  Many  of  the  better  tailors  and  dressmakers  leave 
basic  silhouette  seams  3A"  wide  for  future  alterations.  Armhole 
ms  are  trimmed  to  Vs"  width  and  reenforced  by  a  second  row  of 
tching  y16"  inside  the  first  row.  Trim  enclosed  seams  to  lA"  to  re- 
ce  bulk.  Other  seams  having  no  strain  on  them,  such  as  the  back 
ges  of  pleats,  may  be  less  than  V2";  but  each  seam  should  be  uni- 
m  in  width  throughout  its  length.  Since  seams  show  through  trans¬ 
rent  fabrics  and  since  many  leave  imprints  in  pressing— either  when 
w  or  after  being  cleaned  and  pressed— be  careful  to  have  your  seams 
ular  in  width  throughout  even  under  hems  and  facings. 


fig.  126.  Inside  view  of  belt  band  attached  to  top  of  skirt  showing 
graded  seam  and  corners  clipped  to  reduce  bulk.  Note  how  perfectly 
the  seam  of  band  matches  edge  of  placket  and  how  machine  stitching 
ends  beyond  the  weak  point. 

Where  bulky  seams  cannot  be  pressed  open,  they  may  be  made  less 
ispicuous  by  grading,  which  is  thinning  or  blending  the  raw  edges. 
It  ply  trim  one  raw  edge  Vs"  narrower  than  the  other  with  the  one 
[t  to  the  outside  of  the  garment  the  wider  (Fig.  126). 

[Vherever  a  curve  or  corner  is  opened  or  turned  to  one  side,  some 
Ihing  is  necessary  to  release  the  drawing  or  to  remove  the  bulk 
Iduced. 
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A  concave  curve  (inward  turning),  where  pressed  back,  must  fi 
clipped  or  slashed  to  within  Vs"  of  the  stitching  in  several  places- 
not  too  close  together— but  until  the  seam  lies  flat  (Fig.  127,  A). 

A  convex  curve  (outward  turning),  if  pressed  to  one  side,  neec 

little  darts  pinched  in  wherev^ 


Trim 


Trim  >< 
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fig.  127.  Clip  and  trim  corners  and 
curves  with  precision. 


the  excess  bulk  occurs  (B).  Cli 
out  these  darts  or  wedge-shape 
pieces.  When  opened  out  agaii 
the  seam  appears  notched;  bi 
when  turned  in  its  final  position 
these  notches  close  up  exactly  1 
meet  in  a  flat  smooth  sear 
Don’t  cut  wedges  here  and  the 
by  guess.  More  or  wider  wedg 
are  required  where  the  sea 
curves  the  most. 

Inside  corners  of  plain  sean 
if  turned,  must  be  slashed  almc 
to  the  stitching  in  the  corner 
fore  they  can  be  turned  withoi 
puckering  (C).  Inside  corners 
lapped  seams  must  be  clipp 
(Fig.  141) 

Outside  corners  of  plain  sear 


i 


if  turned,  must  have  triangles  or  wedges  removed  (D).  In  lapp 
seams  they  are  folded  in  a  miter  (Fig.  141). 

Where  one  heavy  seam  crosses  another,  clip  away  the  ends  of  t 
seams  diagonally  (Fig.  126).  Where  seams  at  the  back  edges  of  pie; 
enter  the  hem,  clip  to  release  the  pleat  so  it  can  set  flat  (Fig.  197,  /l 
Selvage  used  in  a  seam  should  be  clipped  to  prevent  its  shrinking  wh 
pressed  or  laundered. 


, 

DIRECTION  OF  TURNING 

Where  plain  or  lapped  seams  are  pressed  together,  have  the  edg 
turned  away  from  the  full  bulky  side.  On  underarm  seams  wbj 
plackets  will  be  finished  in  the  seam  of  blouse,  skirt,  sleeves,  press  I 
seams  to  the  front ,  even  though  there  may  be  some  fullness  there  sii 
as  darts.  Seams  and  darts  on  the  wrong  side  in  the  front  of  the 
ment  are  turned  toward  the  center  front,  those  in  the  back  toward  1 
center  back.  Horizontal  darts  are  turned  down  on  the  wrong  side. 
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Be  careful  to  keep  each  seam  pressed  in  the  same  direction  through- 
it  its  length  in  pressing  and  in  making.  Press  matching  seams  in  the 
me  direction.  If  it  is  necessary  to  open  a  seam  part  way  and  close  it 
rt  way,  simply  clip  at  right  angles  to  the  stitching  and  press  as 
aimed  or  fold  diagonally  as  required  without  clipping.  Press  each 
m  before  beginning  another  seam  that  crosses  it  (Chapter  20). 


[E  PLAIN  SEAM 

The  most  popular  seam  is  the  plain  seam  because  it  requires  less 
ne  and  because  it  is  so  inconspicuous  and  pliable. 


Standards 


A  plain  seam  of  high  grade  is  flat,  uniform  in  width,  about  Vz" 
de,  without  puckers,  true  in  line;  has  about  sixteen  stitches  per  inch, 
stic  tension,  no  tangled  or 


)ken  threads;  is  pressed  in  the 
ae  direction  throughout  with- 
wrinkles,  very  smooth  and 
ally  flat  throughout. 

To  obtain  a  satisfactory  plain 


r ' 

Place  right  sides  of  fabric 
ether. 

Match  and  pin  notches 
then  intersecting  seam 
s  at  ends,  then  several  places 
between  (Fig.  121).  Be  sure 
you  match  the  intersecting 
n  lines  or  hem  lines  rather 
a  the  raw  edges  only,  so  that 
intersecting  seam  lines  will 
n  a  continuous  line  (Fig. 
).  For  example,  when  the 
tilder  seam  is  correctly  basted 
stitched,  the  neckline  and 


A,  Correct 


B,  Incorrect 


* 

I, 


fig.  128.  A,  intersecting  seams  matched 
by  pinning  before  basting  results  in  un¬ 
broken  armhole  and  neckline.  B,  failure 
to  match  intersecting  seams  results  in 
distorted  armhole.  If  trimmed  off,  back 
will  be  too  narrow. 


scve  lines  should  form  con- 

ous  seam  lines  across  the  shoulder  seam  without  your  having  to 
any  off.  One  side  may  need  “easing  in.” 

Keep  bulk  toward  you.  Have  work  on  table,  but  lift  up  the  two 
edges  as  you  pin  and  baste. 
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4.  Insert  pins  exactly  on  seam  lines.  Watch  both  sides  to  see  thsj 
seam  line  is  on  seam  line. 

5.  Pin  at  right  angles,  heads  up  next  to  the  raw  edges,  pointin 
toward  you.  If  pins  are  parallel  to  the  seam,  you  cannot  be  sure  thri' 
it  is  smooth.  Insert  the  points  on  the  seam  line  and  take  up  a  smai 
amount  of  material.  A  long  stitch  allows  the  two  thicknesses  to  sli 
about.  Do  not  push  them  in  close  to  the  seam  line  but  let  them  Stic 
up— easy  to  pull.out.  Pins  placed  parallel  interfere  with  basting  straigh 
pucker  the  seam,  and  may  prick  your  fingers  (Fig.  121 ) . 

6.  When  one  seam  is  fuller  or  more  bias  than  the  other,  hold  tl 
more  bias  or  fuller  side  next  to  you  and  under  your  thumb. 

7.  If  in  your  basting  it  is  necessary  for  one  seam  to  cross  another  < 
a  dart,  decide  which  way  the  seam  or  dart  will  be  pressed  whe 
finished,  and  pin  or  baste  it  that  way  so  it  will  set  properly  for  fittin 
Baste  not  on  the  seam  line  exactly  where  you  expect  to  stitch,  but* 
little  nearer  the  raw  edge,  because  bastings  caught  in  machine  stitchii 
are  hard  to  remove  and  often  damage  the  stitching  and  material. 

STOP!  Have  a  fitting.  Use  a  different  colored  thread  for  correctic 
basting. 

8.  Machine  stitch: 

Test  on  a  bias,  double  layer  of  fabric  for  elastic  tension  and  leng 
of  stitch. 

Stitch  with  the  grain— from  the  wide  end  to  the  narrow  end  of 
gore  or  piece. 

Have  both  threads  under  the  presser  foot  and  pulled  back. 

Insert  the  needle  at  the  very  beginning  before  lowering  the  presi 
foot. 

Stitch  along  the  basting  but  not  on  it. 

Begin  at  the  very  beginning  and  stitch  to  the  very  end— with  the  graj 
not  against  it.  Hold  in  any  part  to  be  eased  in  rather  than  stretf 
to  fit. 

Pull  the  work  back  and  use  the  thread  cutter  to  leave  2"  of  thread  enJ 
Do  not  tie  thread  ends  or  cut  them  off  until  they  are  crossed  by  ; 
other  line  of  stitching,  unless  you  can  make  a  snug  knot  with  tl 
machine  (p.  283). 

9.  Clip  bastings  at  intervals  and  remove. 

10.  Clip  curves,  trim  or  pink  to  V2".  Overcast  if  raveling.  Grade! 
bulky. 

11.  No  matter  which  way  the  seam  is  to  be  turned,  press  it  op 
first  to  get  it  flat  and  keep  it  straight.  If  both  edges  are  to  be  turrit 
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in  the  same  direction,  press  them  to  the  front  or  toward  the  least 
Dulky  side,  after  first  pressing  open. 

To  uEase  In ”  Fullness.  The  back  of  the  shoulder  seam  is  usually 
onger  than  the  front  and  so  must  be  eased  in.  The  sleeve  cap  is  eased 
nto  the  armhole,  and  the  back  of  a  tight-fitting  sleeve  at  the  elbow,  if 
lot  darted,  is  eased  onto  the  front  to  allow  for  bending  the  elbow, 
our  pattern  usually  tells  you  where  easing-in  occurs.  Whenever  pin¬ 
ing  a  seam  it  comes  out  uneven,  examine  carefully  to  see  whether 
|0u  have  stretched  one  side  or  whether  there  is  a  part  to  be  eased-in. 
eginners  will  need  to  baste  such  seams. 

Keep  the  full  side  uppermost,  under  your  thumb  (under  your  con- 
ol!)  (Fig.  129,  A). 

Match  notches,  then  any  intersecting  seams  or  lines.  Slightly  stretch 
e  short  one  underneath  and  insert  pins,  about  1"  apart— on  and 
rpendicular  to  the  seam  line— to  distribute  the  fullness  evenly. 


1 


1 


.  129.  A,  easing  in  fullness  at  shoulder  seam.  B,  after  stitching  press  to  shrink 
the  ease. 

n  basting,  use  short  stitches,  Vs"  or  less.  You  are  really  gathering 
;ough  two  thicknesses,  so  you  would  use  running  stitches.  Use  your 
thumb  to  mash  down  the  fullness  on  top  until  it  disappears  on  the 
die. 

•lightly  stretch  the  seam  and  basting  thread  before  fastening  off 
|h  a  cross  stitch  and  leave  1"  or  so  of  thread  for  “give”  in  fitting, 
fter  fitting,  this  type  of  seam  needs  special  attention  in  stitching 
pressing.  Stitch  with  the  grain — from  neck  to  shoulder, 
ress  over  a  ham  from  neck  to  shoulder — with  the  grain— with  the 
turned  away  from  the  full  side,  with  the  side— not  the  point  of 
iron— held  parallel  with  the  seam  (B) .  Use  some  moisture  to  help 
ik  out  the  fullness.  (See  also  Chapter  20). 
ain  Seam  Finishes.  Pinked  seams  prevent  raveling  and  give  a  pro- 
onal  touch  not  only  to  silks  and  wools  but  also  to  firm  wash  mate- 
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rials.  They  are  highly  recommended  for  rayon  jersey.  Seams  look  neatei 
if  pinked  after  bastings  are  removed  and  after  pressing,  but  it  is  easiei 
to  pink  both  raw  edges  at  once  before  pressing.  Do  not  use  pinking 
shears  to  cut  out  a  garment  where  accuracy  of  fitting  is  desired.  Have 
the  seam  a  full  Vz"  wide.  A  14"  seam  is  too  narrow  to  pink.  The  rav 
edges  of  lapped  seams  may  be  pinked  but  be  careful  not  to  clip  th< 
outside  of  the  garment.  Enclosed  seams  are  not  pinked. 

Overcasted  seams  are  used  on  fabrics  that  fray  readily  or  that  receivi 
extra  strain  such  as  armholes  and  waistline— and  where  edges  are  nai 
rower  than  desired  due  to  letting  out  in  fitting.  The  two  raw  edges  an 
usually  overcasted  together  but  may  be  overcasted  separately  am 
pressed  open  if  the  fabric  is  very  bulky.  Good  overcasting  has  event 
spaced  stitches  Vs”  deep  and  14"  apart,  not  too  tight  or  too  loose 
slanting  with  the  grain,  not  against  it.  Therefore,  we  overcast  a  gor 
seam  from  the  hem  toward  the  top  (Fig.  130). 


/  /  /77  y  /  /  /•  / 


/.  s  //./////  /  A 


fig.  1 30.  Overcasting  is  a  functional  stitch  and  should  be  done  with  speed, 
evenly  spaced  it  may  be  decorative,  E.  li 

Overcast  from  right  to  left  one  stitch  at  a  time,  over  neatly  trimmj 
raw  edges.  Begin  with  a  knot  and  end  with  two  small  over-and-o\ 
stitches.  With  the  bulk  down,  hold  the  raw  edges  up  between  t 
thumb  and  finger  of  the  left  hand.  Slant  the  needle  to  the  left  fre  f 
the  under  side.  After  a  little  practice  you  can  do  this  quite  regularly. 

It  isn’t  necessary  to  have  perfect  spacing  on  the  inside  of  the  drej 
but  by  using  the  inside  of  the  dress  as  a  place  for  practice,  you  v 
soon  become  so  accurate  that  you  can  use  overcasting  as  a  decorati 
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n  the  outside  of  a  dress.  By  reversing  the  stitches  you  can  produce 
oss  stitching  as  an  edge  finish  on  a  collar. 

Overcasting  is  also  used  to  tack  linings  to  garments,  interlining  to 
apery,  and  the  circumference  seams  together  in  convertible  collars. 
Running  overcasting  saves  time  (B).  The  raw  edges  are  slightly 
ugh  but  after  laundering  no  more  frayed  than  seams  overcasted  one 
itch  at  a  time,  lake  several  stitches  at  a  time  in  a  twisting  motion  of 
e  needle  around  the  raw  edges.  Do  not  draw  the  stitches  up  tight. 
Edge-stitched  seams  are  used  on  unlined  coats  where  a  wide  seam 
lowance  (5/s"-3A")  is  available.  Press  the  seam  open,  turn  under  each 
|w  edge  Vs",  and  stitch  %6"  from  the  fold— of  course  free  from  the 
jrment  (Fig.  131,  A)— and  with  the  grain.  Be  sure  tension  is  not 
ffit.  Do  not  try  to  use  on  curved  seams. 

I  Bound  seams  are  used  on  bulky  fabrics  that  fray  where  a  tailored 
side  appearance  is  important  as  in  an  unlined  coat.  Do  not  use 
lem  on  curved  seams  or  armholes.  Use  silk  or  rayon  ribbon  seam  tape 
fig.  131,  B).  Crease  tape  lengthwise  first  slightly  off  center.  Baste 

each  raw  edge  of  the  seam  with  the  narrower  part  on  the  side  that 

II  show  when  completed.  Ease  it  on  slightly  as  it  often  shrinks  in 


131.  Plain  seam  finishes — A,  edge  stitched.  B,  bound.  C,  slot. 

[ssing.  Machine  stitch  close  to  the  edge  of  the  tape.  Don’t  attempt 
seam  if  you  are  in  a  hurry. 

fingie  top  stitching  is  a  line  of  stitching  added  on  the  outside  for 
|oration  or  strength  (Fig.  132,  A).  The  plain  seam  is  first  pinked 
pvercasted,  graded  if  bulky,  and  pressed  to  one  side.  Use  one  edge  of 
presser  foot  as  a  guide  to  stitch  with  the  grain  an  even  distance 
the  seam  on  the  right  side.  This  is  an  excellent  wearing  seam  for 
I  in  costume  slips. 
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Double  top  stitching  consists  of  two  extra  rows  of  stitching  on  th< 
right  side  of  the  garment— one  along  each  side  of  the  plain  pressed 
open  seam  (Fig.  132,  B).  It  gives  a  distinctly  tailored  appearance 
Avoid  a  too  tight  tension,  stitching  against  the  grain  and  short  stitche 
which  give  a  homemade  effect. 

The  welt  seam  (Fig.  132,  C),  similar  to  the  top  stitched  seam  bu 
wider,  is  used  chiefly  on  heavy  coats.  It  is  stitched  first  as  a  plain  sean 
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fig.  132.  Top  stitched  seams — single,  double,  welt,  double  welt,  lapped,  tucll 


on  the  wrong  side.  One  raw  edge  is  trimmed  off  to  the  width  the  sean 
is  to  be  stitched  on  the  outside,  such  as  Vs"  wide.  The  two  raw  edg( 
are  pressed  to  one  side  with  the  narrow  one  enclosed  under  the  wide 
one.  On  the  outside,  stitch  with  the  grain  along  a  marking  line  ju: 
wider  than  the  narrow  raw  edge  underneath  so  that  stitching  will  nc 
catch  it;  or  use  the  gauge  presser  foot. 

A  double  welt  seam  (Fig.  132,  D)  is  made  by  stitching  another  lir 
along  the  fold  on  the  outside  close  to  the  original  stitching  inside, 
appears  somewhat  like  a  stitched  fell  on  the  right  side,  but  has  a  ra) 
edge  exposed  on  the  wrong  side  and  of  course  is  not  as  bulky. 

Perfection  in  all  top  stitching  is  easily  secured  by  use  of  the  gau<!  | 
presser  foot  and  by  stitching  with  the  grain. 


1 


THE  LAPPED  SEAM 


Use  two  bastings  to  prepare  a  lapped  seam,  one  for  the  overlappii 
fold  and  one  to  hold  it  to  the  under  section  (Fig.  133).  Have  a  markc 
or  imaginary  seam  line  ( A) .  (L 

To  prepare  the  overlap,  work  from  the  wrong  side  with  the  buj  j 
toward  you  or  down.  Turn  back  the  edge  (toward  you)  exactly  on  tl  ; 
seam  line,  pins  at  right  angles  with  heads  up  (B).  Baste  with  she 
stitches  Vs"  back  from  the  edge  so  they  will  not  interfere  with  machiJ 
stitching.  Then  slash  concave  curves  and  inside  corners,  notch  conv^ 


in 
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urves,  and  miter  outside  corners  or  points.  (See  Fig.  127).  Do  not 
ress  at  this  time. 

Flat  on  the  table  pin  the  edge  of  the  overlap  right  side  up  on  the 
earn  line  of  the  under  section  right  side  up.  Match  notches  and  inter- 
cting  seam  lines  (C) .  Some- 
mes  the  lap  is  set  over 
ithers,  pleats,  or  eased-in 
ctions.  Examine  the  work 
n  the  wrong  side  to  see  if 
am  lines  match;  if  accu- 
tely  cut  the  raw  edges 
lould  match.  Insert  other 
ins  at  right  angles.  Baste 
*ain  (D),  preferably  with 
mtrasting  thread  to  aid  in 
erections.  Keep  the  work 
t  on  the  table.  If  bastings 
2  kept  Vs”  back  from 
lded  edge,  they  will  not  be 
light  in  the  machine  stitch- 

g- 

After  fitting,  finish  the 
oped  seam  by  stitching  an 
[en  distance  from  the  edge, 

[out  y16"  (Fig.  132,  E).  A 
[der  distance  from  the  edge 
ikes  it  a  tuck  seam  (Fig. 

12,  F)  which  is  permissible 
the  seam  is  straight,  but 
>und  curves  and  corners 
under  slashes  would  ravel 
|t  or  show.  Intricate  shapes 

the  overlap  should  be  faced  if  one  desires  to  stitch  Vs"  or  more 
)m  the  edge  as  a  tucked  seam. 

IRemove  bastings.  Finish  the  raw  edges  on  the  wrong  side  to  match 
per  seam  finishes  in  the  garment.  Grade  if  bulky.  Avoid  imprints 
ten  pressing. 

good  lapped  seam  is  smooth  without  pleats  caught  in  the  stitch- 
;.  The  stitching  is  close  to  the  edge  of  the  overlap,  does  not  run  off 
edge,  and  is  a  perfectly  spaced  distance  from  the  edge.  The  raw 
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edges  on  the  wrong  side  match.  Only  one  row  of  stitching  shows  on 
both  the  right  and  wrong  sides. 

i 

ENCLOSED  SEAMS  j 

A  plain  seam  used  to  join  double  layers  as  in  a  collar,  belt,  cuff,  01 
facing  and  turned  inside  is  called  an  ‘ ‘enclosed’ ?  seam.  Since  it  receives 
little  or  no  strain,  it  mav  be  trimmed  closer  than  other  seams.  In 
order  to  remove  the  excess  bulk,  trim  evenly  to  lA"  or  %6"  but  noi 
with  pinking  shears.  Concave  curves  and  inward-turning  corners  must 
be  clipped  in  order  to  turn  without  puckering.  Convex  curves  anc 
outward-turning  corners  must  have 
seam  smooth  (Fig.  127). 

When  turned,  the  stitching  must  be  worked  out  to  the  very  edge 
If  the  seam  is  pressed  open  first,  it  turns  easily  and  neatly.  Avoic 
stretching  curves.  After  turning  it  must  be  wiggled  or  worked  out  t( 
the  edge.  Baste  Vs"  from  the  folded  edge  and  press  without  making  im 
prints.  A  poor  enclosed  seam  shows  a  channel  along  the  edge  becaus< 
it  was  not  worked  out  properly,  is  over  lA"  wide  and  pudgy-looking 
Stitching  around  a  corner  of  a  seam  to  be  enclosed  should  be  pivoted 
not  made  by  crossing  two  seams.  Such  a  corner  is  likely  to  ravel  011 
when  trimmed  and  turned. 

■ 

J 

REVERSED  SEAM 

Where  a  hem  or  facing  is  turned  back  to  the  right  side  of  the  gar 
ment  for  decoration,  it  is  necessary  to  reverse  the  seam.  Stitch  a  plai1 
seam  on  the  wrong  side  to  a  point  about  lA"  beyond  the  point  to  b 
covered  with  the  hem  or  facing.  Clip  the  seam  to  the  stitching,  the^ 
turn  the  seam  right  side  out  and  stitch  the  rest  of  it  as  a  plain  seam  o 
the  outside  of  the  garment  (Fig.  *97-  B)- 

FRENCH  SEAM 

A  French  seam  appears  like  a  plain  seam  on  the  right  side  of  tf 
garment,  but  on  the  wrong  side  we  see  that  it  is  a  seam  enclosed  in 
seam  (Fig.  134,  A).  Since  it  consists  of  four  layers  of  cloth,  it 
likely  to  be  bulky  and  hence  is  suitable  only  for  thin  flat  fabrics  \i\ 
voile  and  batiste.  It  cannot  be  used  on  curves  such  as  yokes  and  arn 
holes.  But  for  straight,  short,  transparent  seams  it  is  soft  and  nei 
since  there  are  no  ravelings.  It  is  useful  for  underwear,  baby  clotheH, 
and  lingerie  blouses,  but  is  now  seldom  used  on  dresses. 


wedges  notched  out  to  make  the 
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ig.  134.  A,  French  seam.  B,  imitation  French  seam.  C,  stitched  fell.  D,  standing 
ill. 


Standards 


A  good  French  seam  is: 


lat,  without  puckers  or  bulk, 
arrow — about  Vs"  wide  and  even  in  width, 
sed  only  on  straight  lines,  not  on  curves  or  corners, 
ee  of  “whiskers”  or  ravels  on  right  side, 
inished  on  original  seam  line. 

ae  first  or  enclosed  seam  is  worked  out  to  the  very  edge  to  avoid  leaving 
a  channel  or  pair  of  “lips”  at  the  edge  on  the  wrong  side. 

|o  secure  standard  results  follow  these  steps: 

Pin  seam  line  on  seam  line  with  wrong  sides  together. 

Baste  on  seam  line  and  approve  location  by  fitting. 

Stitch  not  on  seam  line  but  %G"  nearer  raw  edge. 

Remove  basting,  and  crease  seam  to  one  side  or  open.  Trim  to 
thin  Vs"  of  stitching. 

| Turn  to  wrong  side  and  work  (manipulate  or  wiggle)  first  seam  out 
edge  to  be  enclosed  in  the  second  seam.  Baste  near  original,  planned 
im  line. 

|Stitch  on  original,  planned  seam  line,  which  should  produce  a 
im  Vs"-S/16"  wide.  Remove  bastings  and  press.  For  extra  softness, 
second  stitching  may  be  made  by  hand  of  fine  running  stitches 
th  an  occasional  back  stitch  for  strength. 
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IMITATION  FRENCH  SEAM 

A  mock  French  seam  is  made  where  the  enclosed  finish  of  a  French 
seam  is  needed  but  where  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  the  second 
stitching  come  where  desired— such  as  the  armhole  finish  of  a  baby 
dress  or  lingerie  blouse.  To  make  it,  first  stitch  and  press  a  plain 
seam  on  the  planned  seam  line  on  the  wrong  side  on  the  garment. 
Trim  to  lA"-Vs"  width.  Turn  the  two  raw  edges  together  toward  the 
inside.  Crease  and  pin  or  baste.  Stitch  together  with  loose,  tiny  run¬ 
ning  or  overhanding  stitches  close  to  the  edges  (Fig.  134,  B). 


STITCHED  FELL  SEAM 

The  stitched  fell  seam  is  used  on  shirts,  pajamas,  and  work  or  sport 
clothes.  It  is  made  right  side  out  and  has  two  rows  of  stitching  show¬ 
ing  on  the  right  side  with  only  one  line  of  stitching  showing  on  the. 
wrong  side  (Fig.  134,  C). 

Standards 

A  good  stitched  fell  has: 


Two  lines  of  stitching  on  the  right  side  evenly  spaced  about  V4"  apart, 
matched  in  length,  tension,  and  color  of  thread.  j 

The  first  line  of  stitching  on  original  (marked  or  traced  and  fitted)  seam! 

line,  so  garment  fits  as  designed. 

No  wrinkles  on  under  side. 

Edge  stitching  on  right  side  close  to  fold,  so  that  a  tuck  cannot  be  pressed^ 
back  in  ironing. 

The  lap  in  the  correct  direction. 


The  plain  side  folds  over  the  fuller  eased-in  part  of  the  seam,  the 
blouse  over  the  sleeve,  the  yoke  over  the  blouse.  In  trousers  for  boyl 
at  CF,  lap  left  over  right,  but  lap  right  over  left  for  girls.  Side  seam: 
of  trousers,  skirt,  blouse,  and  sleeve  should  have  the  back  trimmed  to 
make  the  front  lap  over  the  back  in  order  to  make  the  seam  continuoul 
with  a  placket  lap,  if  any.  To  secure  a  good  stitched  fell,  follow  thes< 
steps: 


Pin  and  baste  right  side  out  near  the  seam  line  allowed  by  the  pat 
tern  and  corrected  by  a  fitting.  Stitch  on  the  exact  seam  line  with  thu 


side  up  that  will  be  up  when  seam  is  completed. 

Remove  bastings  and  press  in  the  proper  direction 
Trim  the  under  layer  of  the  seam  to  within  Vs"  of  the  stitching  an< 
the  upper  layer  to  Vs"  width. 
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Turn  the  Vs"  upper  edge  under  Vs"  to  make  a  smooth  fold  V4"  wide 
r  less. 

Keep  one  hand  underneath  as  you  baste  this  fold  down  flat  to  the 
arment  covering  the  Vs"  edge. 

Stitch  close  to  the  edge  without  running  off,  about  Yiq"  back.  Use 
ae  same  machine  stitch  and  thread  as  used  in  the  first  stitching  so 
ley  will  match  perfectly. 

A  hemmed  fell  is  made  in  the 
ime  manner,  but  the  first  stitch- 
lg  is  on  the  wrong  side  and  the 
ist  stitching  is  done  by  hand 
emming  for  a  softer  finish  as  on 
aby  clothes. 


tlier  Design  Details 

EATS 

Two  lines  of  basting  are  usu- 
y  required  for  each  pleat,  one 
form  a  straight  fold  and  the 
aer  to  hold  the  fold  in  place 

>g-  135)- 

Have  the  perforations  marked 
tailor’s  tacks  or  pins  on  the 
fit  side  of  the  garment.  They 
:ur  in  pairs.  Decide  from  the 
tructions  and  the  illustration 
which  direction  they  are  to 

rold  along  the  markings  of  the 
and  pin  at  right  angles  to 

fold.  Baste  Vs"  back  from  the  fig.  135.  Pleats  require  two  lines  of  bast- 

I,  which  would  be  like  a  tuck  b£°re.  maMng  seam  at(  back  edge  of 

fold,  btitch  and  press  before  removing 

lough  two  thicknesses.  (On  basting, 
la  materials  that  crease  readily, 

basting  can  be  omitted.)  Lap  this  fold  over  to  the  second  set  of 
|forations.  Pin  in  place  at  right  angles.  Check  to  see  that  the  spac- 
is  even  and  matches  other  spacings  as  planned.  (Sometimes  per- 
ltions  or  tailor’s  tacks  are  not  perfectly  marked.)  Baste  flat  on  the 
le  through  three  thicknesses  (Fig.  124).  Keep  the  bastings  slightly 
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loose  to  prevent  marks  when  steaming.  Baste  the  entire  length,  except) 
impressed  pleats  which  are  basted  only  as  far  as  they  are  to  be  stitched 
Complete  the  basting  of  each  pleat  before  pinning  the  next  one. 

If  the  under  or  back  fold  falls  on  a  seam,  always  baste  the  seam 
after  the  front  or  upper  fold  is  basted  down.  In  this  way  any  inaccuracy 
is  pushed  out  into  the  seam.  If  the  seam  is  basted  before  the  fold,  the 
inaccuracy  will  result  in  wrinkles  or  poor  lines  in  the  visible  pleat] 
Where  pleats  fall  from  a  seam,  make  the  seam  above  the  pleat  first,} 
then  fold  and  baste  the  pleats,  and  last  make  the  seams  inside  at  the 
underfold  of  the  pleats. 

Use  these  procedures  in  finishing  pleats: 

Have  a  fitting  for  size  and  proportion,  either  a  pin  fitting  or  the 
regular  first  fitting. 

At  the  first  trip  to  the  machine,  stitch  with  the  grain  both  the  seair 
above  the  pleat  and  the  seam  back  of  the  pleat — often  in  one  con 
tinuous  line  of  stitching. 

Then  stitch  on  the  right  side  where  desired  from  the  bottom  up 
Why?  Use  the  gauge  presser  foot  or  the  edge  of  the  regular  presse 
foot  as  a  guide. 

Tie  ends  on  the  wrong  side  in  a  square  knot  and  do  not  cut  then 
off  short.  A  retracing  in  some  decorative  manner  forms  good  reenforce 
ment. 

Remove  bastings  after  pressing  (page  476).  Hang  the  skirt,  hem  i 
and  repress  the  pleats. 

Clip  seams  under  pleats  where  they  enter  a  hem  to  make  it  set  rig 
(Fig-  197,  A).  The  inside,  and  often  outside,  folds  of  the  pleats  m 
be  edge  stitched  to  make  them  stay  pressed. 


DARTS 


Well-made,  standard  darts  appear  on  the  right  side  as  straight  seam 
evenly  spaced  if  more  than  one.  The  ends  do  not  bulge  but  tap 
gradually  to  a  point.  The  darts  on  the  left  half  match  those  on  t 
right  half.  The  points  never  rip  or  ravel  out. 

They  set  better  if  pressed  over  a  curved  pressing  pad,  on  the  wror 
side,  toward  the  center  if  vertical  and  down  if  horizontal,  with 
wrinkles  on  the  outside  (Fig.  240). 

Narrow  darts  are  marked  on  the  pattern  by  a  single  line  of  perfo 
tions.  Pin  a  fold  along  this  line  and  baste  as  directed  in  the  pattei 
far  enough  back  to  miss  the  stitching  (Fig.  86,  step  3).  Baste  fro 
the  point  to  the  wide  end  and  take  a  cross  stitch  to  fasten  off.  A  kn< 


k 
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nterferes  less  than  a  cross  or  back  stitch  when  tapering  during  stitch- 
n§- 


Wider  darts  are  marked  on  the  pattern  by  two  lines  of  perforations. 


lun  a  pin  through  opposite  markings  on  the  wrong  side  and  take  a 


\ 


E,  Incorrect 
ending 


D,  Professional 
ending 


C,  Correct 
stitching 


:ve  style. 

) .  Pin  at  right  angles  to  the  fold,  heads  up. 
narrow  end  to  the  wide  end  to  produce  a 

)  any  seam  that  was  basted  across  the  wide 
:  tailor's  tacks  before  stitching, 
id  to  the  narrow.  Study  your  pattern  to  see  if 
^ed.  To  ensure  a  smooth  point,  have  the  last 
nost  parallel  with  the  fold  ( C ) .  The  thread 
square  knot  and  left  about  1"  long  (Fig. 
by  machine. 

.  Sometimes  they  are  stitched  on  the  outside 
decorative  effect.  If  stitched  only  part  way, 
In  darts  (and  tucks)  the  stitching  is  through 
the  fold  is  basted  down  flat  and  stitched 
it  is  not  a  dart  but  a  pleat.  Be  sure  that  you 
^ner  of  the  pattern  planned.  Wide  darts  set 
width  but  not  slit  to  the  point.  Press  them 
at  the  end.  Pink  or  overcast  these  raw  edges 
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to  match  seams.  Fitting  darts  at  the  waistline  of  a  jacket  are  curvet 
and  require  slashing  to  press  without  drawing. 

Remove  bastings  and  press  (page  475)  before  basting  a  seam  acrossf 
the  end. 


TUCKS 


Standards  for  good  tucking  demand  widths  and  spaces  even  through¬ 
out  with  good  stitching. 

Fold  along  the  line  of  tailor’7 
tacks,  usually  on  the  lengthwise' 
grain,  and  pin  at  right  angle<| 
across  the  fold  of  two  thick] 
nesses.  (Don’t  make  a  pleat* 
which  is  three  layers  deep.)  Us] 
a  gauge  to  ensure  even  space: 
(Fig.  137).  Baste  so  that  mal 
chine  stitching  will  not  coincide 
Set  the  gauge  or  tucker  tha 


fig.  137.  Tucks  folded  accurately  by 
using  gauge. 


comes  with  your  machine  attachments  to  ensure  even  stitchin 
(Consult  machine  book.) 

(See  page  551  for  tucking  the  material  before  cutting  out.) 


GATHERS 


Gathering  may  be  done  by  hand  using  running  stitches  (describe 
in  Fig.  122,  A).  Make  stitches  1/lq"-Vs"  long.  When  the  needle  is  s 


IJUd 1  }d  J  t»;  ( >  )4 »( f '  r  A  M 
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fig.  138.  Gathering  by  hand  or  machine,  fasten  ends  temporarily  around  a  pi 
After  fitting  tie  thread  ends  on  wrong  side. 

full  as  it  can  be,  hold  the  gathers  in  a  bunch  on  the  needle  betwee 
the  thumb  and  fingers  of  one  hand.  With  the  other  hand  firmly  pi1 
the  gathers  to  set  in  little  pleats  along  the  needle  (Fig.  115).  Th 
pull  needle  out  and  repeat  to  the  end  of  the  seam. 

Make  the  first  row  on  the  seam  line.  Make  one  or  two  more  ro\ 
on  each  side  Vs”-lA"  apart  to  ensure  perfectly  setting  gathers.  Dra 
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p  the  ending  threads  to  produce  the  desired  fullness  and  wind  in  a 
gure  eight  around  a  pin  (Fig.  138). 

Gathering  may  also  be  done  on  the  machine  (page  294).  Hand 
athers  are  easier  for  beginners  around  the  top  of  a  full  skirt  if  a  long 
ouble  thread  is  used.  The  machine  gathers  often  break  when  pulled 
p,  especially  across  bulky  seams  (but  see  Fig.  116). 

The  gathers  are  then  pinned  to  a  band  or  yoke  edge  or  other  seam, 
latch  notches,  seam  lines,  ends,  intersecting  points,  and  centers  to 
isure  correct  distribution.  The  pins  must  be  at  right  angles.  Use  small 
astings  if  you  do  not  want  the  gathers  to  bunch  up  in  puckers.  It  is 
iser  not  to  tie  the  ends  of  gathers  or  shirrings  until  after  fitting  and 
al  machine  stitching. 


ppP1' 


OTHERS  IN  A  DART 

The  dart  line  is  marked  with  perforations.  Do  not  slash  until  it  has 
en  reenforced. 

1.  Reenforce  the  slash  with  thin  but  firm  material  as  for  a  facing 

ig-  1 39 )  - 

|ace  right  side  of  facing  to  right  of  garment  with  grain  matched, 
itch  around  slash,  just  inside  markings  (A), 
t  slash  and  facing  at  the  same  time, 
ess  the  facing  up  across  the  top  (B). 

|ess  the  lower  facing  up  toward  the  slash  as  an  extension,  not  back 
like  a  facing. 

2.  Gather  the  lower  edge  to  within  lA"  of  end  of  slash,  one  row 
markings  (one  thickness)  and  one  row  Vs"  above  on  extension. 

3.  Baste  the  upper  edge  over  gathers  as  in  a  lapped  seam  or  baste 
0  right  sides  together  as  a  plain  seam  (C). 

.  Begin  stitching  at  the  wide  end  of  the  dart  and  stitch  to  a  point 
ut  lA”  beyond  the  end  of  the  slash  to  prevent  the  end  from  bulging. 
|5-  On  firmer  or  sheer  material,  a  line  of  machine  stitching  just  inside 
dart  markings  without  any  facing  may  be  sufficient  stay. 


fig.  140.  Preparation  of  overlap  of  lapped  seam  in  yokes.  A,  miter  fold  on  out 
ward  corner.  B,  slash  concave  (inside)  curves.  C,  slash  inside  corners  and  remov 
wedges  from  convex  (outside)  curves. 

I 


corners,  or  points.  The  lower  section  should  first  have  darts  or  pleat 
stitched  and  pressed.  Two  rows  of  basting  are  required  for  good  work 
(as  in  Fig.  133) . 

If  one  desires  to  stitch  a  half  inch  or  so  back  from  the  edge  of  tin- 
yoke  to  give  a  tuck  effect,  the  edge  must  first  be  faced. 


A  SEAM  AROUND  A  SQUARE  CORNER 

The  seam  around  a  square  corner  may  be  a  plain  seam  throughout 
or  a  plain  seam  in  the  lengthwise  direction  and  a  lapped  seam  in  th 
horizontal  direction  to  make  a  semi-yoke  effect.  It  is  easy  if  you  dou’ 
try  to  do  it  in  one  continuous  stitching  but  stitch  the  two  sides  sepa 
rately. 
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First,  match  notches  and  the  exact  corners  on  the  seam  lines  of  the 
wo  lengthwise  seams.  In  Fig.  141  match  corner  A  to  corner  B.  Baste 
fis  seam.  Lap  the  crosswise  seams  over  each  other  without  turning 
nder  and  pin  for  a  fitting.  When  satisfactory,  stitch  the  lengthwise 
sam  ending  exactly  in  the  corner.  There  tie  the  thread  ends.  Slash 


141.  Seams  around  corners. 

inside  corner  of  the  overlap  diagonally  almost  to  the  end  of 
|tching,  C.  Baste  the  crosswise  seams  together  either  as  a  plain 
1m  or  as  a  lapped  seam— raw  edges,  notches,  etc.,  matched. 

"o  machine  stitch,  set  the  needle  exactly  in  the  stitch  where  the 
lgthwise  stitching  ended  and  stitch  crosswise  seam.  Finish  and  press 
give  the  proper  effect. 

'or  insets,  stitch  lengthwise  seams  as  far  as  the  corner.  Clip  corner, 
;n  stitch  the  crosswise  seam.  Everything  depends  on  having  seams 
and  traced  with  absolute  accuracy. 

STING  HEMS 

\Vork  with  the  bulk  toward  you  (for  example,  turn  a  skirt  upside 

m). 

'old  the  hem  toward  you  onto  the  wrong  side. 

[arrow  hems  are  pinched  in  (not  stretched).  Fold  down  Vs"-lA" 
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first,  then  a  second  fold  the  same  amount  (Fig.  142).  Use  a  gauge  t 
check  on  your  judgment.  Pin  at  right  angles  to  the  hem.  Pin  ends  first 
then  several  places  in  between  to  keep  the  grain  matching. 


fig.  142.  Pinch  in  a  narrow  hem  to  avoid  stretching.  Fold  Vs "-14" 
to  the  wrong  side  and  pinch  in  four  or  five  small  pleats  between 
thumb  and  fingers,  then  let  go  and  repeat.  Turn  the  second  fold  over 
this  fold  and  pinch  in  the  same  manner. 

Wide  hems  are  folded  along  the  outer  edge  first— pinned  and  baste 
Vs"  from  the  fold.  Then  the  narrow  14"  fold  is  turned  under,  folde 

i 

in  place,  pinned,  and  basted  to  the  garment.  Keep  basting  about  Vi 
back  from  edge  (Chapter  16). 

Rolled  hems  are  not  basted. 

FINE  POINTS  OF  PINS 

Pins  are  placed  perpendicular  to  the  edge  of  a  pattern  on  fabri 
to  the  edges  of  any  kind  of  seam  preparatory  to  basting  or  stitchin 
to  the  folded  edge  of  a  dart,  pleat,  tuck  or  hem,  and  to  seams  fitte 
right  side  out.  In  this  way  the  two  layers  are  kept  smooth,  you  C£ 
baste  over  the  pins  in  a  straight  line,  and  the  pins  are  easily  removej; 
If  pins  are  placed  parallel  to  these  edges,  the  edges  pucker  unevenl 

Pins  are  placed  parallel  to  seams  fitted  wrong  side  out;  to  circur 
ference  seams  not  turned  under  for  the  first  fitting,  and  to  establi^ 
new  lines  in  fitting  and  cutting. 

There  are  two  methods  of  inserting  pins.  For  matching  ordina 
seams,  hold  the  work  up  and  insert  pins  at  right  angles  on  the  sea: 
lines  of  both  layers.  For  lapped  seams,  pleats,  and  other  flat  work  ( 
the  table,  use  the  fingers  of  both  hands  spread  to  serve  as  weights 
keep  the  layers  of  work  from  slipping.  Use  the  left  index  finger 
push  up  a  little  fold  while  the  right  hand  pushes  the  pin  throug 
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Smooth  out  the  work  before  lifting  the  hands  entirely  away  (as  in 

)asting,  Figs.  156  and  69). 

In  working  with  pins,  observe  the  following  points: 

1.  Have  a  pin  cushion  to  fit  your  wrist  or  pin  on  your  dress. 

2.  Don’t  mix  needles,  especially  threaded  ones,  with  your  pins. 

3.  Don’t  put  pins  in  your  mouth. 

4.  It  is  less  awkward  to  point  a  pin  toward  you,  rather  than  away  from 
you. 

5.  Patterns  are  pinned  to  cloth  first  along  the  grain  line,  then  near  the 
edges. 

6.  Remove  pins  after  basting  and  stick  them  in  your  handy  cushion  rather 
than  leaving  them  on  the  machine  or  table. 

7.  If  pins  are  used  in  place  of  basting,  with  heads  up,  they  will  be  just 
right  to  pull  out  with  your  right  hand,  when  you  stitch  at  the  machine 
with  the  bulk  at  the  left  of  the  presser  foot.  Pull  out  each  pin  just 
before  it  reaches  the  presser  foot.  Some  of  the  newer  machines  have  a 
flexible  presser  foot  which  can  stitch  over  pins.  But  the  heads  must  be 
pulled  far  enough  to  the  right  not  to  strike  the  feed  or  the  presser  foot, 
or  they  will  blunt  the  needle. 

].  Buy  fine  sharp  pins.  Dressmakers’  pins  of  brass  sold  in  boxes  are 
cheaper  and  better  than  steel  ones  sold  in  papers.  Sizes  5  and  6  are 
fine  enough  and  short  lengths.  Discard  dirty,  dull,  bent  pins — they 
will  ruin  your  material. 

).  On  fine  fabrics,  use  needles  or  weights  for  holding  the  pattern  down. 
Tiny  safety  pins  are  good  markers  on  nets,  laces,  and  other  loose 
materials  which  shed  pins  quickly. 

'.  Pressing  over  pins  makes  marks  which  are  difficult  to  remove. 

.  Busy  workers  learn  to  use  more  pins  and  less  basting. 

.  Use  two  pins,  one  crossed  over  the  other,  to  mark  exact  point  for  a 
snap,  button,  or  loop. 
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Titling 

low  can  I  tell  whether  my  dress  is  too  tight  or  too  loose ?  How  can  I  fit 
lyself ?  Why  is  it  better  to  fit  a  dress  right  side  out ?  What  makes  a  pleat 
li  a  skirt  spread  or  sag ?  How  can  wrinkles  be  removed ?  How  long  should 
lie  shoulder  seam  be?  Isn't  it  all  right  to  fit  just  one  sleeve? 

la  well-fitted  garment  feels  comfortable,  is  becoming,  is  consistent 
with  present  fashions,  and  adjusts  naturally  to  the  activities  of  the 
learer— in  general,  it  hangs  or  sets  without  wrinkles,  sagging,  or  poking 

live  Standards 

I  Familiarity  with  the  factors  in  every  fitting  problem  will  enable  you 
I  recognize  good  fitting.  They  are  five— ease,  line,  grain,  set,  and 
Jilance.  These  five  are  interrelated.  If  the  grain  is  not  true,  the  gar- 
lent  is  off  balance,  undesirable  wrinkles  appear,  seam  lines  do  not 
■ok  straight,  and  there  is  drawing  or  pulling  at  other  points.  In  a 
In  pie  dress  not  purposely  cut  on  a  bias  or  in  some  unusual  style,  there 
111  be  the  following  evidences  of  a  good  fit. 

li.  Ease.  The  garment  seems  to  be  the  right  size— neither  too  loose 
Ir  too  tight.  It  is  comfortable  and  appears  graceful.  It  will  not  ride 
I  in  sitting  or  in  action.  Some  of  the  evidences  of  lack  of  ease  are  a 
|oulder  seam  too  long,  drawing  across  the  sleeve  cap,  bagginess  under 
le  arms,  waistline  too  high,  much  tightness  over  the  bust,  narrow- 
ilss  across  the  shoulders,  and  cuppin'g  under  the  seat.  The  waistline 
Jauld  be  not  too  tight  but  as  snug  as  the  belt  worn  over  it. 

■Ease  is  the  difference  between  your  body  measurements  and  the 
lasurements  of  the  garment  at  a  given  point  as  provided  by  the  de- 
Iner.  The  amounts  of  ease  to  allow  when  fitting  should  be  adapted 
■the  fashion,  your  activity,  your  personality,  your  material,  and  your 
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build.  These  amounts  should  not  be  followed  literally  but  they  are 
helpful  guides: 

Back  shoulder  seam  eased  on  to  front  about  V2". 

Ease  around  the  bust  line  about  4".  Be  able  to  pick  up  a  Vi”  tuck  on  each 
quarter  of  the  blouse. 

Ease  across  chest  V4 "-Vs".  Be  able  to  pick  up  a  tuck  to  at  cente 
front. 

Ease  across  back  Vi"  to  34".  Be  able  to  pick  up  a  tuck  V4"— 34"  at  cente 
back. 

“Blade”  *  or  fold  in  hollow  between  chest  and  bust,  1"  ( V2"  tuck). 

Blade  *  at  back  similar  to  front,  the  hinge  to  permit  movement. 

Ease  through  hips,  standing,  1"— 3". 

Ease  at  base  of  sleeve  cap,  2  "-3"  (T'-iVi"  tuck). 

Ease  at  elbow,  1"  (V2"  tuck) — be  able  to  bend  elbow  comfortably. 

Ease  through  lower  arm  V4"-i"  (34 "—Vi"  tuck). 

Compare  these  figures  with  garments  which  fit  according  to  the  cur 
rent  fashion  standards. 


2.  Line.  The  basic  silhouette  seam  lines  follow  the  general  silhouetti 
of  the  body.  The  shoulder  seam  is  near  the  top  of  the  shoulder.  I 
should  be  one-half  inch  toward  the  back  for  a  round-shouldered  per 
son.  The  shoulder,  underarm  and  side  seams  of  the  skirt  appear  com 
tinuous,  perpendicular  to  the  floor,  not  slanting,  and  about  halfwai 
between  the  front  and  back  of  the  figure  when  viewed  from  the  side 
The  silhouette  line  should  appear  straight  from  tip  of  ear  to  ankle  an« 
at  right  angles  to  circumference  lines. 

The  circumference  seam  lines  are  smooth  curves  that  follow  th! 


natural  curves  around  the  body.  The  neckline  sets  up  well  in  the  back: 
The  armhole  is  oval — neither  round  nor  pointed — does  not  bind  no 
sag.  It  does  not  curve  over  too  far  into  the  back  or  front  or  shoulde 
of  the  blouse,  nor  does  it  extend  too  far  away  from  the  natural  joint 
out  onto  the  arm.  The  waistline  seems  parallel  with  the  floor,  thougl 
actually  posed  a  slight  bit  lower  in  the  back  today  for  a  natural  an| 
youthful  effect.  Hem  lines  are  true  and  parallel  with  the  floor. 

Such  design  lines  within  the  silhouette  as  pleats,  darts,  and  othe 
seams  hang  perpendicular  and  appear  to  enter  a  circumference  sean 


ft 

*  The  blade  is  a  fold  on  each  side  of  the  blouse  which  bridges  over  the  hollo' 
between  the  shoulder  and  bust  line.  It  begins  as  nothing  several  inches  below  th|  3 
end  of  the  shoulder  seam  and  ends  at  the  bust  line,  where  it  is  about  Vi"  wid|, 
(enclosing  1").  There  should  be  a  blade  on  each  side  of  the  back,  too — four  in  al 
Check  this  ease  with  the  arms  down.  Fold  the  arms  across  the  chest  or  on  opp( 
site  shoulders  to  see  if  enough  ease  has  been  allowed.  Do  not  confuse  this  easp  : 
with  the  amount  needed  over  the  bust. 
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t  right  angles  to  it.  Yoke  lines  are  smooth,  even,  and  balanced  from 
ight  to  left.  All  such  lines  must  be  graceful,  direct,  and  smooth. 

3.  Grain.  The  lengthwise  grain  is  perpendicular  to  the  floor  on  cen- 
er  front  and  center  back,  unless  there  are  seams  there.  The  crosswise 
hreads  are  parallel  to  the  floor  at  the  center  front  and  center  back  on 
ust  and  hip.  The  grain  on  the  right  half  of  the  garment  should  match 
aat  on  the  left  half  except  at  points  of  side  draping.  In  a  plain  sleeve, 
ae  lengthwise  threads  should  hang  vertically  from  the  top  of  the 
loulder  to  the  elbow  and  the  crosswise  threads  in  the  upper  sleeve 
lould  be  parallel  with  the  floor.  In  kimono,  raglan,  puffed,  and  shirt 
eeves,  the  crosswise  grain  may  curve  but  it  should  balance  from  front 

back.  If  the  crosswise  grain,  marked  with  uneven  basting,  curves  up 
r  down  where  it  should  be  parallel  with  the  floor,  it  is  because  of 
me  bulge  or  hollow  in  the  body  directly  above  the  curve.  If  you  do 
lot  correct  the  grain  line,  wrinkles  and  sagging  or  poking  out  else- 
here  will  result. 

Sometimes  the  grain  line  is  off  because  of  failure  to  cut  carefully. 

4.  Set.  A  well-fitted  garment  has  a  smooth  “set” — free  of  wrinkles, 
raceful  folds  created  by  gathers  or  other  design  features  should  not 

confused  with  wrinkles,  which  are  slanting  triangles  occasioned  by 
e  garment  being  strained  over  some  curve  or  bulge  of  the  body, 
anting  wrinkles  in  sleeves  around  the  shoulder  or  armhole  are  not 
fly  unbecoming  but  uncomfortable. 

Crosswise  wrinkles  occur  because  the  circumference  (above  or 
^low  them)  is  fitted  too  tight.  For  example,  a  skirt  too  tight  around 
e  hips  soon  rides  up,  causing  wrinkles  near  the  waistline.  Hence,  if 
e  grain  and  ease  are  corrected,  there  will  be  no  wrinkles;  if  seams 
e  adjusted  to  remove  the  wrinkles,  the  grain  and  ease  will  be  satis- 
tory. 

Creases  due  to  poor  pressing  detract  from  the  smooth  appearance 
at  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  a  well-fitted  garment. 

5.  Balance.  The  skirt  should  hang  so  that  it  extends  the  same  dis- 
ce  from  the  legs  from  right  to  left  and  from  front  to  back.  The 
ckline  should  fit  the  neck  snugly  at  all  points.  The  shoulder  seam 

uld  not  bulge  away  from  the  neck  any  more  than  it  does  at  the  arm- 
le.  A  short  sleeve  should  not  appear  to  poke  out  on  top  and  hug 
arm  closely  underneath  nor  poke  out  more  from  the  front  than  it 
jes  from  the  back.  If  the  lower  edge  (of  skirt,  sleeve,  or  jacket)  pokes 
t  you  will  find  that  it  is  caused  by  a  bulge  directly  above,  such  as  a 
minent  abdomen,  shoulder,  or  bust.  At  that  point  the  crosswise 
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grain  curves  up  instead  of  being  straight  across.  Diagonal  wrinkles 
point  from  the  bulge  also. 


Causes  of  Poor  Fitting 

You  are  certain  to  have  unnecessary  fitting  troubles  if  you  have 
failed  to  place  the  grain  line  of  the  pattern  on  the  grain  line  of  the 
cloth.  In  addition  you  create  fitting  problems  if  you  are  not  accurate 
about  cutting,  marking,  pinning,  basting,  stitching,  and  pressing. 

But  even  though  you  are  a  particular  worker  and  even  though  yoi 
buy  the  better  ready-mades,  you  may  still  have  fitting  troubles  because  I 
the  pattern  was  not  designed  to  correspond  to  your  individual  bod} 
contours.  Some  of  these  individual  differences  are  due  to  poor  pos 
ture,  which  you  may  correct  if  you  will.  Others  are  due  to  natura 
build  of  bone  and  flesh. 

The  body  is  made  up  of  many  subtle  curves,  but  there  are  seven  bask  \ 
ones  which  we  call  body  bulges.  The  seven  are:  the  bust,  the  end  o 
the  shoulders,  the  shoulder  blade,  the  elbow,  the  abdomen,  the  sidi 
hip,  and  the  back  hip.  A  definite  seam  or  dart  must  mold  the  flat  clotl 
to  fit  the  curving  figure  at  each  of  these  bulges.  Short  tucks  and  gather 
may  be  used  in  place  of  darts  to  soften  the  effect.  If  the  dart  is  so  Ion; 
that  it  ends  on  the  fullest  point  of  a  bulge,  that  part  is  made  mob 
noticeable.  To  obtain  a  softer,  smoother  effect,  the  designer  ma' 
shorten  the  dart  into  dart  tucks,  or  convert  it  into  two  or  three  nai 
rower  darts.  In  fitting,  the  darts  may  need  to  be  shortened,  widened  I 
narrowed,  or  relocated  to  remove  wrinkles,  straighten  grain,  or  removl 
strain.  By  a  slight  change  in  seams  and  darts,  grain  can  be  righted 
wrinkles  removed,  balance  created,  lines  straightened,  and  gracefi 
ease  restored.  | 

1  I 

Steps  in  Solving  a  Fitting  Problem 

The,  firsts  step  in  good  fitting  is  the  recognition  of  wrinkles,  an  of  I 
grain  condition,  slanting  lines  where  they  should  be  straight,  lack  c 
balance  at  bulges  or  poking-out  areas,  and  a  strained  tightness  or 
place  too  loose— not  snug  enough  to  be  neat  or  in  fashion.  Chec 
your  dress  by  the  five  standards. 

The  second  step  is  to  determine  the  cause.  Having  the  crosswisfe 
grain  markecTby  basting  at  bust,  at  sleeve  cap,  and  at  hip  levels  enable! 
one  to  see  the  variation  from  a  standard  fit  at  once,  although  one  ma 
see  the  grain  without  a  marking.  If  the  grain  rises  where  it  should  t 
parallel  to  the  floor,  you  may  be  sure  that  the  bulge  above  it  is  exti 
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large.  If  the  grain  sags,  the  bulge  there  is  flatter  than  usual.  In  other 
words,  by  observing  the  crosswise  grain  you  decide  whether  a  promi¬ 
nent  bust,  a  flat  chest,  round  shoulders,  square  shoulders,  or  sway-back 
is  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  A  good  sense  of  balance  enables  one  to 
,ee  the  cause  of  a  poor  fit  when  one  doesn’t  easily  recognize  grain 
difficulties,  see  wrinkles,  or  notice  lines  out  of  place. 

The  third  step  is  to  decide  on  they  remedy.  There  are  several  ways 
)f  correcting  Almost  any  difficulty.  One  end  of  a  seam  may  be  taken 
ip  or  the  other  end  let  out.  Which  to  do  depends  on  the  amount  of 
earn  allowance  available  and  on  the  effect  it  will  have  on  the  adjoining 
)art  of  the  garment.  For  example,  to  fit  the  shoulder  seam  for  square 
houlders,  the  rule  is  to  let  out  the  shoulder  seam  at  the  armhole  end 
)r  take  it  up  at  the  neck  end.  If  let  out  at  the  armhole  end,  the  shoul- 
ler  seam  must  be  extra  wide  and  then  the  sleeve  cap  must  be  length- 
:ned.  If  taken  up  at  the  neck  end,  the  neckline  will  have  to  be 
rimmed  out,  which  may  affect  the  collar  or  facing.  How  will  the  area 
)elow  the  grain  line  be  affected?  You  will  have  to  use  your  own  judg¬ 
ment  or  common  sense  in  deciding  which  to  do.  Sometimes  a  com- 
iromise  is  necessary— in  this  case,  you  might  let  out  the  shoulder  end 
4"  and  take  up  the  neck  end  14". 

The  fourth  step  is  tojdo  it  by  the  neatest,  simplest  method. 

The  fifth  and  last  step  isjp  understand  ±ho-_came_and  the  remedy 
m  thoroughly  That  you  will  be  able  to  alter  the  next  pattern  you  use 
3 avoid  this  same  fitting  difficulty.  Possiblv  you  may  decide  to  correct 
le  cause  by  exercise,  posture,  diet,  or  better  foundation  garments. 
Do  not  try  to  memorize  statements  of  ways  to  correct  the  fifty  or 
lore  fitting  problems  commonly  listed  in  books,  but  do  try  to  see 
lat  the  directions  follow  a  few  principles  of  fitting.  Know  the  prin- 
ples  ( memorize  them )  and  understand  how  they  work.  It  will  help 
3u  at  first  to  study  illustrations  to  see  how  the  basic  principles  of  fit- 
ng  tell  you  where  and  how  much  to  change  a  seam  or  dart. 

Observe  the  relation  of  the  fitting  problem  to  the  correct  method 
altering  the  pattern.  Then,  alter  patterns  consistently  so  your  fitting 
oblems  will  be  minimized.  It  is  much  easier  to  alter  front  and  back 
itterns  for  square  shoulders  than  to  fit  a  garment  for  this  difficulty 
to  reset  the  sleeves. 

a  sic  Principles  of  Fitting 

i.  Seam  allowances  of  i"  and  hems  of  3"  are  necessary  when  any 
ting  is  anticipated.  Since  most  of  our  fitting  is  confined  to  the 
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silhouette  seams— shoulder,  underarm  of  blouse,  and  hip— thos 
seams  need  to  be  1"  wide;  but  yoke  and  gore  seams  of  Vi"  may  be  use' 
in  an  emergency.  Skimpy  allowances  at  the  bottom  of  the  blouse  an 
skirt  prevent  satisfactory  fitting. 

2.  If  the  lengthwise  grain  line  is  not  straight  on  the  figure  or  if  th 
crosswise  grain  line  drops  more  on  one  half  than  on  the  other,  th 
garment  was  probably  carelessly  cut  off  grain  (Fig.  48) .  The  best  thin 
to  do  is  to  reeut  that  part  of  the  garment.  Careless  marking  or  bastin 
may  have  been  at  fault.  Or  the  figure  may  be  off  balance,  in  whic 
case  fit  the  sides  separately  with  the  garment  right  side  out. 

3.  To  correct  the  crosswise  grain  line,  let  out  the  seam  directly  abov 
the  point  where  the  grain  line  curves  up.  Or  take  up  the  seam  abov^ 
the  point  where  the  grain  line  drops. 

4.  Provide  both  extra  width  and  extra  length  for  over-average  bod 
bulges.  Remove  some  width  and  length  for  figures  that  are  straigh  1 
flat,  or  hollow.  To  do  either,  rip  the  near-by  seam  or  seams  or  dart  1 
With  your  hand  smooth  out  wrinkles,  and  either  lift  or  lower  tiff 
grain  line  until  it  is  straight.  Repin  the  most  convenient  seam  an 
adjust  the  near-by  dart  to  keep  the  grain  where  it  should  be.  Dar 
will  need  to  be  made  wider  for  larger  bulges,  and  narrowed  for  flath 
areas.  To  provide  extra  width  in  a  skirt  it  is  often  necessary  to  ril 
out  a  lengthwise  seam  and  lift  the  narrow  section  up  to  a  smalb 
circumference  level. 

3.  To  remove  a  diagonal  wrinkle ,  trace  it  to  its  point  of  origin 
which  is  the  bulge  causing  the  trouble.  The  wrinkle  is  a  long  narro  1 
triangle  more  noticeable  at  the  point  of  the  trouble  and  fading  01 
at  the  base.  Let  out  the  seam  (or  dart)  at  the  point  of  bulge.  If  till 
is  not  practical,  as  in  the  center  of  the  back,  take  a  deeper  seam  at* 
point  located  at  right  angles  to  the  center  of  the  wrinkle.  Smooth  will 
your  left  hand  up  from  the  center  of  the  wrinkle.  Don’t  force,  pul 
or  push.  To  remove  crosswise  wrinkles  caused  by  too  tight  a  circuri 
ference,  let  out  the  lengthwise  seams  crossing  the  circumference 
take  a  deeper  seam  directly  above  the  crosswise  wrinkle.  This  is  t! 
same  principle. 

6.  If  a  part  of  the  garment  is  out  of  balance  as  evidenced  by  pokiu  1 
out,  rip  the  side  lengthwise  seam  and  lift  that  section  above  the  aj 
joining  section  until  the  horizontal  grain  is  straighter  at  the  sides  ar 
until  balance  at  the  lower  edge  is  restored.  Ease  this  extra  length 
to  fit  the  adjoining  section  near  the  bulge  or  smooth  it  into  anotlff 
dart,  where  it  will  seem  most  effective  or  least  objectionable.  Sorrl 
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imes  letting  out  a  horizontal  seam  above  the  bulge  provides  enough 
ength. 

7.  If  a  lengthwise  seam  line  curves  or  slants  instead  of  hanging  per- 
>endicular,  let  out  the  lengthwise  seam  of  the  part  nearest  the  bulge 
ausing  the  trouble.  A  seam  that  is  wavy  with  almost  invisible  puckers 
nay  need  more  careful  basting,  stitching,  or  pressing,  but  more  often 
eeds  to  be  let  out. 

8.  To  adjust  a  garment  for  ease,  let  out  the  seam  nearest  the  too- 
ight  area.  Sometimes  it  helps  to  take  a  deeper  seam  on  the  part  that 
;  too  loose  in  proportion.  Letting  out  one  and  taking  up  the  other 
lay  give  balance  to  the  area  and  to  the  whole  garment  and  help  to 
eep  lines  straight.  Sometimes  it  is  only  necessary  to  push  the  fullness 
f  one  part  over  a  little  to  relieve  the  strain  next  to  it,  as  in  a  sleeve 
ip.  Aim  to  keep  the  amount  of  ease  evenly  distributed  or  to  have 
appear  that  way.  Do  not  try  to  remove  too  much  fullness  in  a  skirt 
:  one  seam;  take  a  little  out  of  one  seam  and  some  out  of  another  seam 
:  dart. 

pplication  of  Basic  Principles 

1.  Study  Fig.  143  to  see  how  simply  the  basic  principles  solve  what 
>parently  was  a  difficult  problem.  There  are  always  at  least  two  ways 

1  solve  a  problem— either  let  out  one  seam  or  take  up  another.  Note 
at  the  size  of  the  body  and  the  size  of  the  seam  affect  the  decision. 

2  aware  of  the  effect  on  other  parts  of  the  design.  See  the  similarity 
pattern  alteration. 

2.  In  fitting  a  jacket  or  coat  (Fig.  144),  the  underarm  seams  should 
;  placed  centrally  from  front  to  back  on  a  line  from  the  lobe  of  the 
r  to  the  ankle  (but  shoulder  seam  about  one-half  inch  back).  Do 
it  confuse  the  lengthwise  folds  due  to  circularity  or  bias  construc- 
>n  with  these  diagonal  wrinkles  caused  by  round  shoulders  (A).  To 
rrect,  let  out  the  neckline  seam  if  possible.  Widen  the  back  only 
'oss  the  shoulders  by  narrowing  the  seam  of  the  armhole  above 
tches.  Push  this  extra  amount  into  ease  along  shoulder  seam  (B). 
p  the  underarm  seam  and  raise  back  above  front  at  the  armscye. 
t  out  the  hem  at  the  bottom  of  the  back  and  face  or  trim  off  extra 
igth  at  the  bottom  of  the  front. 

5.  In  fitting  a  blouse  or  coat  that  pokes  out  at  the  front  below  a 
)minent  bust  (Fig.  145),  study  the  lines  and  grain  (A).  Note  the 
gonal  wrinkles  and  that  the  jacket  clings  to  hips  at  the  back,  giv- 
the  out-of-balance  effect.  Rip  out  the  sleeve,  shoulder,  and  under- 


Standard  Fit — A  and  B 


Crosswise  grain  level.  Smooth 
set. 

Shoulder  seam  as  snug  at  neck 
as  at  arm. 

Lower  edge  level  and  balanced. 


Diagonal  wrinkles  in  blouse  and 
sleeve  radiate  from  bulge. 

Shoulder  seam  bulges  away  at 
neck,  draws  at  arm. 

Sleeve  pokes  out  on  top  of  arm 
and  hugs  arm  underneath. 


E.  Let  out  shoulder  seam  and  top  of  sleeve  cap  at  bulge  until  crosswise  grain 
level  and  wrinkles  disappear.  Armhole  and  sleeve  cap  are  lengthened. 

F.  Garment  ripped  apart  to  show  changes  in  fitting. 

G.  Corresponding  pattern  alteration. 

FIG  143-  Fitting  sleeves  and  blouse  for  square  shoulders.  Methods  vary  accordi 
to  size  of  arm  and  size  of  seam  allowance.  Note  similarity  between  fitting  a 
pattern  alteration. 
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Fitting  with  ample  seam  allowance — for  average  arm. 

Let  out  arm  end  of  shoulder  seam.  Move  notches  of  sleeve  above  notches  of 
armhole. 

Take  narrower  seam  in  lower  armhole,  but  not  in  sleeve. 

Heavy  lines  show  new  basting  lines  on  garment  with  pieces  ripped  apart. 
Pattern  alteration  requires  raising  equally  the  shoulder  seam  at  arm  end,  the 
notches  and  the  armpit  curve. 


Fitting  with  narrow  seam  allowance. 

Take  up  shoulder  seam  at  neck  and  clip  neck  if  too  high.  Raise  sleeve  cap 
above  armhole  notches  until  grain  is  level.  Under  arm,  raise  sleeve  above 
armpit  of  blouse  (deeper  seam  in  lower  sleeve  curve  not  in  armhole). 

View  inside. 

Heavy  lines  indicate  new  seam  lines  on  garment  ripped  apart. 


143  ( Continued ) 
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arm  seams.  Lift  the  front  above  the  back  at  the  armhole  (B).  Instea 
of  taking  a  horizontal  dart  near  the  bust  line  as  we  do  in  dresse 
attempt  to  push  the  material  on  up  and  take  it  out  at  the  shouldc 


fig.  144.  Fitting  jacket  on  figure  with  round  shoulders. 


seam  and  push  it  on  forward  to  make  a  deeper  shoulder  dart.  If  tl 
makes  the  shoulder  too  narrow,  plan  a  yoke  effect  to  set  in  or  cuti 
new  front  (C) . 

Note  that  this  alteration  on  the  front  is  the  same  method  or  prij 
ciple  as  that  used  on  the  back  for  round  shoulders. 


FIG 


■V 


145.  Fitting  jacket  on  figure  with  prominent  bust. 

4.  If  the  side  seams  at  the  hem  line  slant  back  and  the  skirt  pol 
out  at  the  back  with  the  crosswise  grain  rising  at  the  center  back  O'*  ) 
large  back  hips  or  derriere,  provide  extra  length  at  the  back  (Fj 
146,  A).  Rip  out  the  side  seams  and  lift  the  back  above  the  fro) 
to  provide  extra  width  and  length  in  the  back  area.  Ease  some  of ! 
back  (B)  to  the  front  over  fullest  part  of  the  hips;  make  the  dartk  . 
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he  back  a  little  wider;  shorten  the  hem  line  in  front  to  match  the 
)ack. 

5.  If  the  skirt  pokes  out  or  hikes  up  at  front  hem  line  below  a 
imminent  abdomen,  the  side  seams  slant  forward  at  the  hem  and 
/rinkles  slant  from  the  abdomen  over  to  the  side  hem  line  (Fig. 
46,  C).  If  this  effect  is  not  very  noticeable,  it  may  be  caused  by  the 


146.  A,  large  derriere  causes  skirt  to  poke  out  at  back.  B,  correct  fitting, 
large  abdomen  causes  skirt  to  poke  out  at  lower  front.  D,  correct  fitting. 

mse  being  too  short  in  front.  In  this  case,  let  out  the  top  of  the 
Ert  in  front  and  take  a  deeper  seam  in  the  back  until  the  side  seams 
|ng  straight.  If  the  defect  is  striking,  however,  rip  the  side  seams  and 
the  front  above  the  back  to  provide  more  width  across  the  ab- 
|men  (D).  Pull  the  center  front  down  straight  and  lift  the  front 
)ve  the  back  at  side  seams  until  the  crosswise  grain  is  level  at  the 
line.  Ease  the  excess  length  of  front  to  back  gore  along  the  side 
|the  bulge,  or  into  a  vertical  dart  at  waistline.  Establish  a  new  curve 
the  waistline.  At  the  hip  and  below  provide  extra  width  by  letting 
the  front  seam  or  else  the  skirt  will  cup  in  below  the  abdomen. 
|t  off  lower  edge  of  the  back  gore. 
fote  that  the  same  principle  is  used  in  correcting  the  out-of-balance 
"ct  or  poking  out,  whether  at  the  front  or  back  of  body,  and  whether 
|ower  edge  of  blouse  or  lower  edge  of  skirt. 

Fit  trousers,  slacks,  or  shorts  by  the  same  principles  as  skirts, 
je  Fig.  45  for  pattern  alteration.)  Slacks  fit  well  if  they  meet  these 
lidards: 
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The  crotch  is  high  enough  so  that  the  seat  does  not  sag. 

The  front  creases  or  lengthwise  grain  lines  hang  straight  to  the  floor.  If  th 
crotch  is  high  enough,  they  set  straighten 

The  side  seams  hang  straight  to  the  floor.  They  will  if  the  front  and  bac 
are  balanced  in  width  and  length  over  the  abdomen  and  the  seat. 

There  are  no  diagonal  wrinkles — because  the  crosswise  grain  is  kept  lev 
at  hips  and  knees. 

The  leg  does  not  hug  the  calf  in  the  back  and  hike  out  in  front  at  th 
ankle — because  it  is  wide  enough  and  balanced. 

The  waistline  is  at  the  natural  waistline,  not  higher,  and  snug,  not  tigh 

The  width,  length,  and  crease  of  leg  are  adapted  to  the  present  vogue. 

The  pressing  and  stitching  are  perfect. 

The  same  care  in  choice  of  fabric,  color,  and  accessories  is  taken  as  in 
dress. 


Wear  a  jacket  rather  than  snug  sweaters  and  blouses  over  slacks 
you  have  broad  hips. 

A  typical  fitting  problem  shown  in  Fig.  147  is  created  by  a  prom 
nent  abdomen.  Take  a  deeper  seam  in  the  back  waistline,  x,  whic 


fig.  147.  Fitting  slacks  on  figure  with  prominent  abdomen. 

is  a  point  at  right  angles  to  the  middle  of  diagonal  wrinkles.  It  is  al 
a  point  directly  above  the  sagging  crosswise  grain  line,  as  well  as 
point  diagonally  opposite  the  place  where  the  garment  pokes  out 
lower  edge.  The  alternative  remedy  is  to  release  the  seam  at  y,  a  poi: 
directly  above  the  part  poking  out,  and  directly  above  a  rising  cro: 
wise  grain  line. 

Note  that  the  side  seam  in  A  slants  down  to  the  front;  in  B,  aft 
correct  fitting,  the  line  is  straight  down. 
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If  the  seam  at  y  is  not  wide  enough  or  if  taking  up  the  seam  at  x 
nakes  the  stride  too  tight,  rip  the  side  seam.  Lift  the  back  above  the 
:ront  till  the  grain  line  is  level  by  letting  out  side  seam  from  hip  to 
vaistline,  pushing  excess  width  forward,  and  taking  a  deeper  dart 
t  the  front— thereby  providing  extra  width  and  extra  length  to  cover 
he  protruding  abdomen  (as  in  skirt  C,  Fig.  146).  Bend  over  to  see 
hat  there  is  ample  width  and  length  in  the  seat  (C). 

For  a  large  derricre  (back  hip)  reverse  these  procedures  (as  in 
kirt  A,  Fig.  146) . 

When  completed,  there  is  as  much  ease  at  the  front  as  in  the  back 
t  hip  and  bottom,  the  side  seam  is  straight  down  to  the  ankle,  the 
arts  and  seams  are  at  right  angles  to  the  waistline. 


eneial  Suggestions 

1.  Always  baste  before  fitting,  and  always  fit  before  stitching,  and 
Iways  rebaste  and  refit  if  any  changes  are  made  in  fitting— if  you  want 
pod-looking  clothes.  Fitting  and  altering  the  pattern  reduce  fitting 
loubles.  Stay-stitching  keeps  fabric  like  it  was  cut. 

2.  Have  on  the  shoes  and  undergarments  that  will  be  worn  with 
ie  dress.  Avoid  getting  perspiration  or  lipstick  on  the  garment.  Be 
refill  not  to  stretch  it.  Arrange  it  on  your  figure  neatly  right  side  out, 
lams  and  darts  turned  as  planned,  usually  to  the  center  of  the  figure, 
lward  the  front,  or  in  the  direction  of  the  least  bulk.  Adjust  plackets 
Id  other  openings.  Have  shoulder  pads  in  place  if  they  are  a  part  of 
|e  style.  Have  buttons,  belts,  collars,  trimmings,  and  other  accessories 

ldy- 

h.  A  separate  skirt  should  be  pinned  to  a  belt  or  band  at  the  waist- 
|e  before  fitting  to  keep  it  located  correctly  and  to  avoid  stretching. 

Occasionally  a  separate  blouse  or  skirt  is  given  a  preliminary  pin 
ting  (see  page  262).  In  this  case  pins  are  placed  parallel  with  the 
im. 

h.  Fitting  is  done  right  side  out  so  that  the  garment  will  not  be 
led  too  tightly,  so  that  differences  between  the  right  and  left  halves 
1  be  noticed,  and  so  that  you  can  tell  exactly  how  it  will  look  when 
jched.  In  fitting  right  side  out,  place  pins  perpendicular  to  the  seam, 
iting  the  seam  as  a  lapped  seam,  pins  placed  at  right  angles  to  the 
"rlap. 

fit  both  sides  to  be  sure  that  the  correct  size  is  maintained.  Fit  both 
is  alike  if  possible.  Even  though  your  right  side  is  not  the  same 
Ipe  as  your  left,  try  to  baste  and  stitch  the  two  sides  alike.  If  the 
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differences  are  unusual,  however,  fit  and  finish  the  two  halves  sepa 
Tately. 

To  let  out  a  seam,  rip  out  a  small  amount  at  a  time.  Repin  as  yor 
work.  Work  first  on  the  right  and  then  the  left  side. 

Do  not  over-fit.  Do  not  find  too  many  faults.  Attend  to  the  mos 
obvious  problems— the  others  will  probably  disappear. 

6.  To  establish  a  new  line,  work  on  the  right  half  only,  use  a  threat 
or  tape  to  guide  you,  and  place  pins  parallel  with  and  on  the  line  bein^ 
formed.  This  is  safer  than  using  a  pencil  or  cutting  on  the  figure 
After  removing  the  garment,  place  the  right  and  left  halves  togethe 
for  trimming  so  that  both  halves  will  be  alike. 

7.  Stand  naturally.  Before  accepting  the  fitting  as  satisfactory,  bene 
your  arms,  sit,  and  walk  to  be  sure  that  the  grain  lines,  seam  lines 
and  hems  return  to  their  desired  position  without  obvious  adjusting 

8.  Learn  to  speak  of  your  fittings  as  “first,  second,  and  third  fittings 
or  as  “silhouette,  circumference,  and  final  fittings.”  If  there  ar 
changes  at  the  first  fitting,  remove  the  garment,  rebaste,  and  try  it  0 
again.  Do  not  call  this  your  second  fitting  but  call  it  a  “correction  fif 
ting,”  or  “silhouette  correction  fitting,”  or  “first  correction  fitting.” 

9.  In  fitting  yourself,  more  trial  fittings  will  probably  be  necessary 
One  will  need  to  note  closely  crosswise  grain,  wrinkles,  and  points  cl 
strain  over  bulges.  In  looking  in  the  mirror,  avoid  twisting  the  dre 
out  of  position.  Note  the  amount  of  rise  or  fall  in  the  lower  lines  c| 
blouse,  skirt,  or  sleeves  to  use  in  adjusting  seams  above  the  bulge  c 
hollow  causing  the  trouble.  Remove  the  garment  and  rebaste  the  seai  I 
directly  above  the  curved  grain  line. 


It  often  helps  to  compare  the  measurements  of  your  new  dress  wit 
those  of  a  dress  that  fits  you  satisfactorily. 

If  the  skirt  seems  too  loose,  pin  one  wide  tuck  down  the  froij 
until  it  fits  with  the  right  amount  of  ease.  Remove  the  dress  and  c 
culate  how  to  divide  this  amount  among  the  seams.  Rebaste  and  til 
it  on  again.  The  amount  of  ease  in  width  of  sleeve  and  blouse  can  1, 
estimated  in  the  same  manner. 


a!|  : 
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Sewing  Affects  the  Fit 


h 


Beautiful  lines  are  the  mark  of  artistic  dress.  No  line  can  be  beautif 
if  it  is  crooked,  puckered,  wavy,  or  irregular  in  any  way.  Angles  i 
tended  to  be  square  should  not  be  curved.  Faulty  cutting  in  the  b 
ginning  or  failure  to  clip  curved  seams  before  pressing  may  be  tl  1'ty 
cause. 


jexi 
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If  the  right  half  is  not  stitched  to  match  the  left  half,  the  garment 
vill  appear  off  balance. 

Failure  to  follow  the  seam  line  or  seam  allowance  may  make  a 
garment  too  tight  or  too  loose.  Failure  to  match  notches  may  ruin  the 
tyle.  Failure  to  press  a  dart  before  beginning  the  seam  crossing  it 
nakes  it  set  badly.  Failure  to  taper  a  dart  produces  a  pouch.  Failure 
;o  catch  the  top  of  a  pleat  in  the  seam,  or  failure  to  clip  the  seam  under 
he  pleat  where  it  enters  the  hem,  will  prevent  the  pleat  from  hanging 
traight  and  flat. 

The  fit  of  a  garment  can  be  utterly  ruined  if  the  slide  fastener  is 
et  in  incorrectly.  The  neckline  may  bulge  because  the  bias  binding 
pas  stretched  or  may  pucker  because  the  bias  facing  was  not  eased  on. 
K  hem  cannot  set  gracefully  if  the  hand  stitches  are  too  tight. 

The  shoulder  and  armhole  may  be  simply  dowdy  and  “homemade 
poking”  because  the  worker  didn’t  know  how  to  ease  in  fullness  or 
low  to  shrink  out  fullness. 

I  In  fact,  precision  in  dressmaking  is  the  first  prerequisite  to  well- 
Itted  clothes. 

Irocedure  in  Fitting 

I  A  well-fitted  dress  requires  at  least  two  and  possibly  three  main  fit- 
Ings.  Since  proportions  are  essential  not  only  to  style  but  to  comfort, 
lie  sleeves,  blouse,  and  skirt  should  be  fitted  together,  not  separately, 
the  three  parts  are  only  pinned  together  for  the  first  fitting  but  are 
lasted  together  for  the  second  fitting.  The  first  fitting  concentrates  on 
lie  basted  lengthwise  and  silhouette  seams— chiefly  to  fit  for  width 
I  ease  and  balance,  for  design  details,  and  tentatively  for  length.  The 
Icond  fitting  concentrates  on  circumferences— neck,  armscyes,  waist- 
lie,  and  hem  line— chiefly  to  fit  for  style  or  proportions.  The  third 
Iting  concentrates  on  lengthwise  closings  such  as  plackets,  fasteners, 
Id  accessories. 

I  For  the  first  fitting  we  have  basted  the  waist,  skirt,  and  sleeves  sepa- 
Jtely.  The  lengthwise  openings  and  plackets  are  outlined  with  basting 
lit  are  not  basted  down.  Facings,  collars,  and  cuffs  are  not  basted  on. 
ie  have  pinned  the  circumference  seams:  waist  to  skirt,  sleeves  to 
Bmholes,  a  temporary  hem;  raw  edges  not  turned  under  but  the  plain 
Jrt  lapped  over  the  fuller  part,  seam  line  on  seam  line.  The  pins 
it  on  the  outside,  ready  for  the  fitter  to  make  needed  changes  (Fig. 
I).  We  believe  in  having  sleeves  pinned  in  at  the  first  fitting  because 
y  exert  a  pull  on  the  neck,  shoulder  seam,  and  underarm  area.  Even 
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the  elbow  affects  the  neck.  We  have  marked  the  center  front  and 
center  back,  the  notches  in  sleeve  caps  and  armholes,  and  grain  lines 
in  sleeves  (Fig.  76)  purposely  to  aid  the  fitter. 

For  the  second  fitting  we  have  finished  the  details  in  the  parts  and! 
the  silhouette  seams  and  have  basted  for  approval  and  correction  thq 
circumferences— neck,  armscyes,  and  waistline. 

For  the  third  fitting  the  circumferences  are  all  finished  except  the 
hem  line.  The  hem  line  has  been  basted  in  ready  to  check.  The  waist¬ 
line  is  finished  ready  to  put  in  placket. 


WHAT  TO  DO  AT  THE  FIRST  FITTING 

1.  Fit  for  width  or  ease.  First  take  up  or  release  the  circumference 
which  is  most  obviously  too  tight  or  too  loose  (hip,  bust  or  waist) 
Then  work  in  this  order:  shoulder,  neck,  bust,  back,  armholes,  and 
sleeves;  waistline,  hips;  decorative  details. 

2.  Fit  the  shoulder  seams.  Check  for  distribution  of  ease  along 
shoulder  seam — if  it  bulges  at  the  neck,  alter  for  square  shoulders— il 
it  bulges  at  the  armhole,  alter  for  sloping  shoulders.  If  a  shoulder  sean 
binds  the  shoulder  because  the  armhole  is  too  tight,  let  out  the  entire 
seam.  Carefully  check  the  size  and  location  of  shoulder  pads. 


fig.  148.  Shoulder  seam  locations.  A,  correct.  B,  too  short.  C,  too  long.  D,  cor 
rect.  E,  too  far  back.  F,  too  far  front. 


If  the  shoulder  seam  is  too  long  (Fig.  148,  C),  the  blouse  too  ful 
across  the  bust,  and  the  armhole  extends  too  far  out  on  arm,  the 
blouse  is  too  large  and  should  be  recut.  Pin  long,  narrow  tucks  fron 
shoulder  to  waistline  from  the  front  and  back  until  it  looks  right  ir 
order  to  decide  on  amount;  remove  the  blouse,  recut,  rebaste,  anc 
try  it  on  again. 

If  the  shoulder  seam  is  about  V4"  too  long,  it  may  be  trimmed  off 
If  it  is  more  than  V\"  too  long,  but  right  through  the  bust,  rip  the 
seam,  push  the  extra  length  over  toward  the  neck  or  into  the  neck 
and  pin  into  small  darts  or  tucks— first  the  back,  then  the  front  unti 
it  fits  the  back. 
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Crosswise  wrinkles  across  the  back  just  below  the  neckline  are  gen¬ 
ially  due  to  round  or  fat  shoulders,  or  broad  back,  or  too  narrow  a 
jack  pattern.  The  remedy  is  to  rip  the  shoulder  seam  and  push  more 
vidth  away  from  armhole  to  be  eased  to  front  shoulder  seam.  This 
neans  taking  a  narrower  seam  at  upper  back  armscye  (Fig.  144). 

Make  the  shoulder  seam  come  about  Vi"  back  of  the  top  of  the 
[houlder  to  make  the  back  appear  flatter.  If  the  shoulder  seam  is  too 
ir  back,  let  out  the  back  shoulder  seam  and  take  a  deeper  front 
houlder  seam  of  the  same  amount.  If  the  seam  is  too  far  forward, 
:t  out  the  front  and  take  up  the  back  shoulder  seam  (Fig.  148). 

3.  Fit  the  neck.  If  the  neckline  draws,  cautiously  clip  to  within  Vs" 
If  the  proposed  sewing  line  or  let  out  shoulder  seams.  If  the  neckline 
|ulges  because  it  is  stretched,  gather  V\"  from  the  raw  edge  and  draw 
to  fit.  The  practice  of  stay-stitching  along  seam  lines  before  as- 
l^mbling  garment  would  prevent  such  stretching. 

If  the  neckline  bulges  in  front  because  of  a  flat  chest,  rip  the  shoul- 
:r  seam;  lift  the  front  slightly  and  smooth  the  extra  width  over  toward 
le  armhole,  where  it  may  be  cut  off  or  be  eased  or  gathered  onto  the 
[lck  shoulder  seam.  If  there  is  a  center  front  seam  or  hem,  the  excess 
idth  may  be  taken  out  there. 

If  the  neckline  bulges  at  the  back,  use  small  darts  to  take  it  up. 

If  the  neckline  slides  down  at  the  back,  rip  the  underarm  seam;  pull 
le  back  up  till  shoulder  seam  is  balanced  and  neck  in  place;  pin  under- 
in  seam  of  back  higher  at  armhole  than  front  (similar  to  Fig.  144). 
tie  long  tight-fitting  sleeve  may  be  too  tight  at  the  elbow  or  too  short 
tween  the  armscye  and  sleeve. 

Pin  on  one  layer  of  the  collar  to  observe  its  style  and  roll.  See  if  the 


fig.  149.  Altering  roll  or  ripple  of  collar.  A,  darts  from 
outer  edge  increase  roll  or  remove  ripples.  B,  pattern 
altered  similarly.  C,  ripple  pushed  up  and  removed  at 
neck  seam. 
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width  and  shape  should  be  changed  to  make  it  more  becoming.  A  well 
fitted  flat  collar  should  roll  over  the  neck  seam  a  little  and  hug  th 
body  at  its  outer  edge.  If  it  ripples  at  the  outer  edge  or  is  too  flat,  pir 
darts  wider  at  the  outer  edge  tapering  out  at  the  neck  (Fig.  149,  A 
Alter  the  pattern  similarly  and  recut  (B).  If  the  collar  is  wide  enoug] 
in  front,  smooth  the  ripple  or  bulge  from  the  silhouette  out  into  the 
neckline  near  the  front  (C).  If  the  collar  rolls  up  too  high,  put  dart 
in  the  neck  edge  to  give  it  a  deeper  curve.  These  may  be  stitched  in 
but  they  shorten  the  length  of  the  collar  at  the  neckline.  If  this  effee 
is  unattractive,  cut  a  new  collar  by  slashing  the  pattern  from  oute 
edge  and  spreading  (Chapter  24). 

4.  Fit  the  bust.  Aim  to  keep  crosswise  grain  straight  and  to  remove 
diagonal  wrinkles  (Fig.  145). 

If  the  blouse  draws  with  crosswise  grain  straight,  let  out  the  under 
arm  seam.  Let  it  out  the  same  amount  at  the  armhole  as  you  will  le 
out  in  the  width  of  the  sleeve  there. 

If  the  crosswise  grain  is  not  level,  change  the  width  and  number  0 
darts  at  shoulder  seam  or  underarm  seam  or  both,  or  change  the  widtl 
of  the  shoulder  seam  at  one  end  or  the  other. 

If  there  are  diagonal  wrinkles  caused  by  a  large  bust:  (1)  lower  th< 
center  front  by  releasing  the  front  shoulder  seam  at  neck  end,  (2)  lif 
the  underarm  seam  of  the  front  above  the  back  at  the  armhole 
(3)  widen  or  add  a  shoulder  or  underarm  dart,  (4)  let  out  the  fron 
underarm  seam  more  than  the  back.  Compare  with  Fig.  145. 

If  the  blouse  is  too  long  and  droopy  in  front  because  of  a  flat  bust 
rip  side  seam.  Drop  front  below  back  at  armhole,  narrow  the  undei 
arm  dart,  and  cut  lower  front  off  even  with  back.  If  there  is  a  shoulde 
dart,  narrow  it  and  trim  a  little  off  of  armscye  at  end  of  shoulder  seam 

If  the  blouse  is  too  loose  through  the  bust  but  not  across  the  shoul 
ders  and  chest,  take  a  deeper  underarm  seam,  but  do  not  allow  th 
armhole  to  be  narrowed  to  a  V  shape  underneath.  To  remove  exces 
sive  looseness,  rip  the  underarm  basting  and  place  the  original  patten 
so  that  the  armhole  size  is  not  changed  at  all  and  so  that  it  is  no 
deepened,  but  the  blouse  is  narrowed  in  chest  and  bust. 

5.  Fit  the  back.  If  the  back  wrinkles  under  the  arm  because  of  a  ro 
of  flesh,  let  out  the  back  underarm  seam,  leaving  the  front  unchangec 

If  the  grain  line  rises  with  diagonal  wrinkles  across  the  back  becaus 
of  round  shoulders,  let  out  the  back  shoulder  seam  at  the  neck  an< 
deepen  it  at  the  armhole  end  (Fig.  144).  Push  more  ease  from  am 
hole  toward  neck  as  you  pin  back  to  front  at  shoulder  seam,  leaving  1 
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narrower  seam  in  upper  back  armhole.  Rip  out  the  underarm  seam 
and  raise  the  back  above  the  front  at  the  armhole. 

If  a  sway-back  or  an  overly  erect  figure  causes  the  back  to  sag  below 
the  shoulder  blades,  rip  shoulder  seams  and  lift  the  back  until  the  grain 


fig.  1 50.  Fitting  blouse  for  sway-back,  over-erect  figure  or 
short  back. 

level  (Fig.  150,  B).  Before  doing  so,  however,  cheek  to  see  if  the 
jure  has  a  disproportionately  large  bust;  so  often  a  short  back  means 
lie  owner  has  a  long  front,  C. 

6.  Fit  the  armholes.  If  the  blouse  has  been  altered  much  at  the 
juderarm  seam,  it  is  better  for  a  beginner  to  place  the  original  pat- 
[rn  back  on  the  blouse  to  reshape  the  armhole.  Look  for  the  natural 
[ease  made  in  the  lower  armhole  during  fitting  as  a  guide  for  the  cor- 
jcted  seam  line  (Fig.  151,  B).  An  experienced  fitter  can  clip  the 
Imhole  seam  if  necessary  for  comfort,  but  remember  that  the  wide 
lam  allowance  may  make  it  only  temporarily  uncomfortable.  If  the 
pole  garment  is  disarranged  when  you  raise  your  arm  above  your 
[ad,  the  armhole  is  probably  too  long  and  loose.  The  armscye  should 
illy  act  as  a  hinge  between  the  arm  and  the  body.  The  higher  you 
|n  fit  the  underarm  seam  the  more  comfort  you  will  have  in  reach- 
You  can  now  see  why  having  the  sleeve  pinned  in  the  armhole 
|lps  to  secure  a  good  fit.  The  armhole  can  be  raised  by  taking  deeper 
mlder  and  neck  seams  or  a  narrower  seam  in  the  lower  armhole, 
h.  Fit  the  sleeves.  For  the  first  fitting  both  sleeves  were  pinned  in. 
It  basted  (Fig.  83).  Now  remove  the  pins  in  the  upper  half  of  the 
[lit  sleeve.  The  fitter  turns  under  the  top  of  the  sleeve  cap  on  the 
im  line  and  inserts  pins  again  at  right  angles,  lapping  the  sleeve 
"r  to  meet  the  seam  line  of  the  armhole  (Fig.  151,  A).  Pin  at  the 
|tches  front  and  back,  at  the  center  top  to  match  markings,  and 
:e  in  between— five  places.  Fit  first  for  width,  then  length  or  depth 
[sleeve  cap. 
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For  width,  test  by  bending  the  arm.  If  it  draws,  see  if  underarn 
or  armhole  seams  can  be  let  out.  See  if  the  elbow  seam  and  darts  are 
too  tight.  Our  standards  for  width  (page  336)  require  2 "-3"  of  ease 


D 


fig.  151.  Establishing  armscye.  A,  pin  sleeve  in  armhole  to  balance  grain  am 
observe  shape  and  comfort.  B,  natural  crease  line  made  in  fitting  as  guide  t( 
correct  uncomfortable  shape.  C,  leave  shoulder  extension  about  Vz"  wide.  D,  re 
cut  underarm  if  pointed,  using  original  pattern  or  crease  line  as  guide.  E,  over 
trimmed,  will  draw. 


above  the  elbow,  and  more  for  sport  or  casual  wear.  Try  to  confin 
changes  to  the  underarm  seam  and  try  to  make  these  equal  to  th 
changes  in  the  underarm  seam  of  the  blouse.  Also,  there  should  b 
about  2"  of  fullness  on  the  top  half  of  the  sleeve  cap— 1"  at  the  bac 
and  1"  at  the  front.  If  it  appears  in  the  pinning  that  there  is  mud 
more  than  looks  well  or  more  than  can  be  eased  in,  pin  a  tuck  0 
fold  down  the  sleeve  to  determine  how  much  width  can  be  removec 
Fit  a  thin  arm  a  little  looser.  Take  the  sleeve  out,  put  a  tuck  in  th 
pattern  to  match,  and  recut  both  sleeves  (Fig.  46,  G).  Some  widt 
in  the  cap  can  be  taken  out  by  gradually  turning  more  under  on  th 
side  of  the  cap,  which  means  a  deeper  seam  when  basting. 

If  the  sleeve  appears  fuller  or  more  puffy  just  back  of  the  shoulde 
seam,  unpin  the  upper  half  and  push  the  sleeve  forward  until  the  ful 
ness  from  front  to  back  seems  equal  or  in  balance,  or  so  that  th 
amount  of  ease  over  front  of  ball  on  arm  is  as  loose  as  it  is  on  th 
back.  If  the  sleeve  is  a  short  one,  the  hem  line  will  poke  out  at  th 
front  and  hug  the  arm  at  the  back  unless  the  adjustment  at  the  to 
is  made  (Fig.  132,  A) . 

If  the  crosswise  grain  line  curves  up  in  the  center,  the  sleeve  cap 
too  short,  probably  because  of  square  shoulders  or  too  large  shouldc 
pads  (Fig.  143) .  Notice  the  hem  line  if  the  sleeve  is  a  short  one.  If ; 
pokes  out  in  the  middle  top  of  the  arm,  the  sleeve  cap  is  too  shor 
Determine  the  amount  of  rise— if  slight,  let  out  the  top  of  the  slee\ 
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cap  leaving  at  least  a  Vs"  seam.  If  this  is  not  enough,  unpin  the  lower 
half  of  the  armhole  seam;  raise  the  sleeve  notches  above  the  armhole 
notches  until  the  grain  line  is  level;  pin  the  sleeve  above  the  armhole 
in  the  lower  half  (Fig.  143,  M  and  Fig.  152,  B),  that  is,  hollow  out 
sleeve  underneath,  but  not  the  armhole. 


J. 
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eg.  152.  Fitting  sleeve.  A,  to  restore  balance  and  to  proportion  the  ease.  B,  to 
[move  diagonal  wrinkles.  C,  to  straighten  lengthwise  grain.  D,  to  remove  twist 
lower  sleeve. 

If  the  sleeve  has  crosswise  wrinkles  or  folds  under  the  arm,  either 
le  sleeve  is  too  narrow  or  the  cap  too  short.  If  the  blouse  underarm 
[Ids  over,  the  underarm  of  garment  is  too  high  or  the  blouse  is  too 
>ht. 

If  the  crosswise  grain  slants  down  in  front,  either  let  out  the  top 
the  sleeve  on  the  back  or  move  the  entire  sleeve  back  in  the  arm- 
|)le  (Fig.  152,  C). 

(When  distribution  of  ease,  grain,  and  balance  have  been  corrected, 
middle  of  the  sleeve  (marked),  which  is  the  highest  point  of  the 
[eve  cap,  should  match  the  highest  point  of  the  armhole  or  shoulder, 
^t  remember  that  the  shoulder  seam  is  not  usually  the  highest  point, 
irk  the  highest  point  of  the  shoulder  which  matches  the  center 
lgthwise  grain  marking  of  the  sleeve  to  help  you  baste  the  sleeve 
p  the  armhole  later  and  to  make  the  same  change  in  the  left  sleeve. 
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If  the  sleeves  are  long,  tight-fitting  ones,  make  darts  end  at  the 
elbow.  If  they  come  above  the  elbow  rip  them  out  and  place  lower 
down.  If  the  sleeve  is  too  long  and  darts  come  below  the  elbow,  pin  a 
tuck  above  the  elbow  until  the  sleeve  length  is  correct.  Alter  the  pat¬ 
tern,  recut  both  sleeves,  and  rebaste.  Bend  the  arm  until  your  hanc( 
can  touch  your  opposite  shoulder.  If  the  upper  sleeve  is  strained  until 
the  shoulder  seam  is  pulled  back,Tet  out  both  the  armhole  and  sleeve 
cap  and  perhaps  elbow  dart.  If  the  lower  sleeve  draws  (Fig.  152,  D), 
rip  seam  and  ease  more  of  the  back  length  up  to  elbow.  This  will  re 
quire  cutting  some  length  off  from  lower  front. 

Consider  the  length  of  the  sleeve  now  as  it  may  affect  your  plam 
for  bands,  plackets,  trimming,  or  finishing;  but  the  actual  lengtl 
should  not  be  taken  until  after  the  sleeve  is  properly  set  at  the  seconc 
fitting. 

8.  Fit  the  waistline.  Make  the  top  of  the  skirt  or  waistband  snu< 
enough  to  stay  where  it  feels  most  comfortable  to  the  wearer  con 
sistent  with  present  styles.  Fit  the  line  to  rise  in  front  and  dip  ven 
slightly  and  naturally  at  the  back.  It  should  be  snug  enough  so  tha 
the  skirt  will  not  fall  in  vertical  pleats  or  folds  under  the  belt,  bu 
leave  enough  play  to  ease  the  skirt  to  the  belt  or  waistline  stay. 

Adjust  the  darts  and  seams  of  both  blouse  and  skirt  to  appear  t( 
match  and  also  to  be  at  right  angles  to  the  waistline. 

If  the  blouse  is  not  a  becoming  length,  unpin  the  waistline  anc 
adjust  the  skirt  until  the  amount  of  blousing  is  satisfactory.  See  if  th 
gathers  appear  best  directly  under  the  center  of  the  shoulder. 

If  the  blouse  is  too  short  waisted,  see  if  some  yoke  seams  abov» 
can  be  let  out;  or  set  in  a  belt;  or  cut  a  new  back. 

9.  Fit  the  skirt.  If  the  skirt  is  slightly  too  loose,  take  a  deeper  scan 
over  the  hip  line  on  both  sides.  Pinch  up  the  seams  on  both  side 
before  pinning  to  estimate  the  amount.  Pin  at  the  waistline  first  si 
the  skirt  won’t  slip  down,  then  pin  at  the  hip  line,  lapping  front  ove 
back — the  same  amount  on  the  right  side  as  on  the  left  to  preservl 
balance.  Then  look  at  your  silhouette  to  decide  whether  to  make  thl 
skirt  narrower  all  the  way  down  or  whether  to  taper  off  the  line  grac 
ually  toward  the  hem.  If  the  skirt  is  very  much  too  loose,  take  up  pai? 
of  the  extra  at  the  side  seams  and  part  in  other  gores,  or  darts;  or  alte 
the  pattern  and  recut. 

If  the  skirt  is  much  looser  at  the  waistline  than  at  the  hip  line,  tak 
some  out  of  the  various  seams  and  some  or  all  out  by  pinning  th- 
darts  deeper  at  the  waistline  (Fig.  153). 
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If  the  seams  draw  because  a  skirt  is  too  tight,  let  out  first  the 
jlhouette  or  hip  seams,  then  other  gore  seams.  If  there  is  not  enough 
jam  allowance,  raise  the  skirt  at  the  waistline  and  refit.  This  means 
itting  off  the  same  amount  all  around  the  top  of  skirt.  Is  the  hem 
dde  enough  to  permit  this  method? 

If  there  are  horizontal  wrinkles  both  front  and  back  between  the 
ip  line  and  the  waistline,  the  skirt  is  too  tight  at  the  hip.  Let  out  the 


fig.  153.  Avoid  distortion  of  grain  and  line  by  distributing 
amount  of  change.  A,  all  removed  in  the  side  seams.  B,  part 
in  seams  and  part  in  darts. 

seam  or  other  gore  seams  at  the  hip  level  and  perhaps  take  the 
hm  in  deeper  at  the  waist  level. 

Ilf  there  are  horizontal  wrinkles  between  the  hip  and  waist  only 
ross  the  back  due  to  sway-back,  smooth  the  wrinkles  upward  and 
h  a  deeper  waistline  seam.  A  snug  fit  here  accents  the  “sway,”  so 
?p  a  loose  fit.  (Consider  designs,  Fig.  23.)  But  if  the  side  seams  are 
It  perfectly  perpendicular,  follow  Fig.  146. 

[f  the  skirt  cups  in  under  the  seat,  the  whole  skirt  or  the  back  gore 
|iarrow  from  the  hips  down.  Let  out  side  seams  or  raise  at  the  waist- 

[f  the  skirt  pokes  out  at  the  back  or  hikes  up  at  the  front,  follow 
jmples  in  Fig.  146. 

[f  the  center  front  or  back  grain  line  swings  to  one  side  or  the  skirt 
Is  more  on  one  side  than  the  other,  it  was  cut  off  grain  (Fig.  48). 
|e  best  thing  to  do  is  to  rip,  recut,  and  rebaste.  Or  see  if  one  side 
)ody  is  larger  than  the  other;  then  fit  each  side  separately,  often 
|ad justing  waistline  seam. 
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If  pleats  in  the  skirt  slant  instead  of  hanging  straight  down,  che 
in  this  order  to  see  whether  ( 1 )  they  are  basted  straight,  ( 2 )  the  wais 
line  is  too  loose  so  that  the  weight  of  the  pleats  pulls  them  dow 
(3)  the  skirt  is  too  narrow  in  the  seat,  (4)  the  tops  are  not  caugl 
evenly  both  underneath  and  outside,  or  ( 5 )  the  waistline  seam  neec 
lifting  at  the  top  of  the  pleats.  Stitching  pleats  from  the  bottom  11 
to  the  waistline  is  with  the  grain  and  helps  to  make  them  set  bette 

Flares  or  ripples  due  to  circular  cuts  or  bias  lines  in  the  skirt  shoul 
be  the  same  size  and  fall  in  the  same  or  reversed  manner  on  the  rigl 
and  left  halves  of  the  skirt.  If  the  right  side  front  flares  and  folds  ov( 
the  right  front  gore,  then  the  left  side  front  should  fold  over  the  le 
front  gore.  If  it  doesn’t,  you  have  either  cut  the  left  side  front  inco 
rectly  or  have  it  basted  wrong  side  out  (Fig.  61).  Remember  that  tl1 
straighter  side  of  a  gore  hangs  straight,  and  the  more  bias  side  flan 
or  ripples.  We  usually  want  the  ripple  to  flow  from  front  to  bac’ 
hence  the  back  edge  of  a  gore  is  usually  more  bias  than  the  front  edg 
A  well-known  exception  is  the  hip  seam  in  a  gored  skirt.  Often  it 
desired  to  keep  the  hip  line  straight.  Then  the  bias  side  will  be  towai 
the  center  gore  (front  or  back).  Whichever  way  it  is  designed,  in  fi 
ting  cheek  to  see  that  right  and  left  sides  balance  or  reverse. 

10.  Check  or  alter  decorative  features.  Change  the  neckline  shaf 
by  placing  a  line  of  pins  parallel  with  the  desired  line. 

Locate  the  position  of  buttons  and  buttonholes  and  pockets  1 
actually  pinning  buttons  and  pockets  in  place. 

Pin  the  belt  around  your  waistline  to  see  if  the  waistline  was  pro 
erly  located  and  fitted  just  snug  enough.  Determine  the  most  becor 
ing  width  of  belt. 

Decide  how  far  down  darts  and  pleats  should  be  stitched.  Flavir 
the  hem  turned  up  temporarily  is  helpful  since  these  decisions  are 
matter  of  proportion.  Check  to  see  that  darts  and  seams  in  the  ski 
match  those  above  in  the  blouse. 


AFTER  THE  FIRST  FITTING 

Before  doing  any  machine  sewing,  we  must: 

Mark  the  highest  part  of  the  shoulder  in  the  armscye  and  any  changes 
location  of  notches. 

Recut  any  parts,  if  needed. 

Rcbaste  all  corrections  and  try  on  again. 

Make  changes  in  facings,  collars,  and  belts  to  correspond  with  changes  1 
the  garment. 
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Rebasting.  The  seams  have  been  pinned  as  lapped  seams  with  pins 
:rpendicular  to  the  seam  line.  Use  two  pins  to  mark  each  point.  Insert 
le  on  the  overlap  and  one  on  the  underlap— poking  the  pin  clear 
rough  to  the  head  without  taking  a  stitch.  Remove  the  original  pins 
)lding  the  lap  down.  Turn  to  the  wrong  side  and  gently  pull  the  seam 
>art— the  pin  points  will  be  sticking  straight  up.  Use  new  pins  or 
talk  marks  to  mark  these,  and  remove  the  pins  from  the  right  sides, 
the  same  amount  was  not  taken  off  of  both  sides  of  the  seam,  you 
obably  ripped  all  or  part  of  the  basting  out  during  fitting;  if  not,  do 
now.  Repin— matching  notches,  ends,  and  in  between  spots  with 
e  new  marked  seam  lines  properly  matched. 

Examine  your  pin  lines  to  see  that  curves  are  gradual  and  that 
raight  lines  are  straight.  Use  your  eye,  a  gauge,  a  yardstick,  a  string,  or 
ie  edge  of  the  original  pattern  to  guide  you  in  correcting  pin  lines.  A 
pe  chalk  mark  or  tracing-wheel  mark  may  be  necessary.  Then  rebaste, 
p  not  remove  original  basting  unless  necessary  until  after  the  cor- 
btion  fitting.  Make  the  right  and  left  sides  alike  either  by  measure- 
pnts  or  tracing  over  the  new  bastings  to  mark  the  other  half. 
iRecutting  Parts.  If  the  entire  garment  or  a  part  of  it  is  too  large 
Id  needs  recutting,  the  fitter  should  have  pinned  tucks  either  length- 
Ise  or  crosswise  in  the  garment— both  right  and  left  sides.  After  re¬ 
living  the  garment,  pin  tucks  of  the  same  size  in  the  same  location 
I  the  original  pattern.  Remove  the  pinned-in  tucks  and  basting  on 
fc  garment  and  replace  the  pattern  carefully  on  the  grain.  Recut 
Ith  sides  at  the  same  time,  rebaste,  and  refit. 

IVew  Lines.  Where  new  lines  are  needed,  fold  the  garment  along 
liter  front  and  center  back  with  right  and  left  sides  matched.  Keep 
I  grain  straight  on  the  table.  If  many  changes  are  involved,  rip 
■her  shoulder  or  underarm  seams  to  get  the  work  flat  on  the  table, 
le  additional  pins  or  a  chalk  mark  to  improve  curves  or  straight  lines 
Ide  on  the  figure.  Cut  both  halves  at  the  same  time,  leaving  the 
Jndard  seam  allowance,  or  use  a  tracing  wheel  to  mark  the  new  lines. 
■The  waistline  may  have  been  changed  in  fitting— lowered  or  raised. 
■  you  remove  the  pins  that  hold  waist  and  skirt  together,  insert  a 
Jv  pin  on  the  blouse  at  the  point  where  the  skirt  seam  line  lies— not 
ft  raw  edge.  Lay  the  blouse  on  the  table  and  place  more  pins  until 
||  line  forms  a  smooth  continuous  curve  from  front  to  back  on  the 
lit  half.  The  left  half  may  be  made  to  match  by  measuring  at  in- 
jl?als  or  bv  using  the  tracing  wheel  while  the  blouse  is  folded  through 
center  back  and  center  front  with  seams  and  raw  edges  matched. 
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Baste  the  new  line  all  around.  Since  this  is  still  a  tentative  locatior 
do  not  cut  off  any  material  unless  it  is  a  great  deal  too  long.  Be  sur 
to  leave  a  generous  seam  allowance. 

To  transfer  marking  from  the  right  sleeve  to  the  left,  after  removin 
both  from  armholes,  turn  both  wrong  side  out  folded  flat.  Mate 
fronts  at  fold,  notches,  and  seam.  Baste  in  new  markings  on  left  sleev 
to  match  the  right— trace  the  seams  if  possible.  Then  turn  so  the  back 
face  and  repeat.  If  this  process  seems  inaccurate  or  confusing,  rip  bot’ 
sleeves  apart;  pin  together  with  right  sides  facing  and  make  alteration 
on  both  to  match. 

WHAT  TO  DO  AT  THE  SECOND  FITTING 


The  purpose  of  the  second  fitting  is  to  approve  all  stitching  con  1 
pleted  after  the  first  fitting  and  to  correct  the  basted  circumference 
of  neck,  armscyes,  and  waistline.  Beginners  may  need  three  separat 
fittings  for  these  circumferences  and  complete  each  process  befor 
basting  and  fitting  the  next.  But  we  gain  time  and  better  proportion 
if  we  fit  all  three  at  the  same  fitting. 

All  lines  of  construction  that  enter  circumferences  have  been  con 
pletely  finished.  The  collar,  facing,  or  binding  of  the  neck  has  bee  ‘ 
basted  on  the  neck  of  the  garment  ( Chapter  13).  Both  sleeves  hav  1 
been  basted  in  the  armscyes  (Chapter  14).  The  blouse  and  skirt  hay 
been  basted  together  (Chapter  15).  Pockets,  cuffs,  belts,  and  pipe 
buttonholes  have  been  made.  Shoulder  pads,  if  any,  have  been  pinne 
in  three  places  with  pins  on  outside  of  garment. 

The  order  of  work  at  the  second  fitting  is  to  fit  first  the  neck,  the. 
the  armscyes,  then  the  waistline.  If  the  center  front  or  center  bacj 
opening  of  the  blouse  is  to  enter  the  \vaistline,  an  additional  corre^ 
tion  fitting  for  the  waistline  is  often  required  after  the  facing  or  her 
of  the  closing  is  completely  finished. 

If  little  or  no  changes  are  made  in  the  armscve  seam,  then  the  bo, 
tom  of  the  sleeve  can  be  adjusted  for  length.  Otherwise,  this  circun 
fcrence  must  be  fitted  after  the  armscye  is  rebasted  at  the  correctio 
fitting  or  at  the  third  fitting.  If  little  or  no  change  is  made  in  tbj 
waistline  seam  at  the  second  fitting,  the  hem  at  the  bottom  of  th 
skirt  can  be  taken.  Otherwise,  the  marking  for  a  level  hem  line  is  mad  ! 
at  the  correction  fitting  or  at  the  third  fitting. 

Arrange  the  garment  on  the  figure,  with  plackets  and  closing  ovei- 
laps  pinned  as  planned,  CF  on  CF,  CB  on  CB,  and  with  seams  turner 
in  the  proper  direction.  Put  the  belt  on. 
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Examine  the  fit  of  the  garment.  Critically  examine  first  fitting  re- 
lts.  Pin  deeper  any  parts  too  loose  and  correct  with  a  line  of  pins 
ly  seams  that  appear  too  strained,  crooked,  or  untidy. 

Check  the  neck  and  collar  or  facing  seams.  Clip  the  neckline  seam 
)Out  Va"  if  it  seems  to  draw  until  the  line  is  smooth  and  the  shape 
tractive.  If  it  seems  to  bulge,  draw  the  basting  thread  a  little  tighter, 
the  collar  is  unbecoming,  pin  a  new  silhouette  line.  If  the  roll  is 
isatisfactory,  see  Fig.  149. 

Facings  should  be  examined  to  see  that  they  fit  the  neckline  exactly 
to  shape  and  grain  with  seams  at  shoulders  matching  those  of  gar- 
nt  (Chapter  13). 

Fit  the  sleeves.  At  the  first  fitting  we  approved  the  width  of  the 
eve,  the  location  of  notches,  the  location  of  the  highest  point  of  the 
nscye  and  the  highest  point  of  the  sleeve  which  divided  the  extra 
lness  across  the  top  about  equally.  In  basting,  this  extra  fullness 
s  been  distributed  evenly  and  eased  in  (Chapter  14).  High  stand- 
s  for  a  well-fitted,  plain  sleeve  are: 

It  doesn't  slip  off  the  shoulder  too  far  for  comfort  or  style. 

The  curve  of  the  armhole  is  smooth  and  gradual. 

It  appears  loose  enough  to  fit  the  upper  arm  but  the  eased-in  fullness 
is  not  puffy  or  puckered. 

It  isn't  so  snug  across  the  top  that  the  blouse  appears  eased  onto  the 
sleeve;  for  example,  across  the  back. 

The  eased-in  fullness  does  not  puff  out  more  at  the  back  than  it  does 
at  the  front  of  the  sleeve  top. 

The  crosswise  grain  is  level  with  the  floor  everywhere  above  the  elbow. 
The  lengthwise  grain  hangs  straight  from  the  end  of  the  shoulder  to 
the  elbow. 

There  arc  no  diagonal  wrinkles  on  top  or  crosswise  folds  underneath 
near  armpit. 

A  short  sleeve  does  not  poke  out  farther  from  the  front  of  the  arm 
than  the  back. 

A  tight-fitting  sleeve  has  a  dart  or  eased-in  fullness  to  provide  room  at 
the  elbow. 

A  long  sleeve  is  not  too  tight  around  the  lower  part. 

The  seam  does  not  twist.  It  ends  on  the  thumb  side  of  the  arm. 

The  wrist  line  stays  over  the  prominent  wristbonc  when  the  arm  is 
bent. 

dthough  when  finished  the  armscye  seam  in  the  upper  half  is  often 
ssed  away  from  the  sleeve  toward  the  blouse,  during  fitting  it  is 
ler  to  let  the  seam  extend  into  the  sleeve.  Then  we  can  treat  the 
Ive  like  a  seam  lapped  over  the  blouse  as  we  pin  at  right  angles  in 
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making  adjustments  (Figs.  151,  A  and  143,  E).  A  good  routine  t 
follow  is: 

1.  Check  shoulder  seam  for  the  correct  length  (Fig.  148).  Chec 
size  and  location  of  shoulder  pads. 

2.  If  the  only  defect  is  uneven  distribution  of  fullness  in  the  sear 
causing  little  pleats,  mark  them  with  pins,  remove,  and  rebaste.  If  thi 
helps  but  is  not  sufficient,  the  sleeve  is  too  wide  for  the  width  of  th 
armhole.  Either  recut  sleeve  or  try  making  a  deeper  seam  along  side 
of  sleeve  cap,  but  not  armhole.  A  great  deal  can  be  shrunken  out  after  I 
stitching  (Figs.  242  and  243). 

3.  See  if  the  highest  point  of  the  sleeve  is  at  the  highest  point  c[| 
the  shoulder— marked  at  the  first  fitting  but  perhaps  incorrectly.  If  thfl 
bony  knob  of  the  upper  arm  is  very  prominent  in  front,  the  top  of  thjl 
sleeve  will  appear  strained  there  and  puff  out  more  back  of  the  shouil 
der  seam  (Fig.  1 52,  A) .  To  remedy,  rip  the  upper  part  of  the  sleeve  anil 
push  some  of  the  fullness  forward.  It  may  be  necessary  also  to  narrovl 
the  seam  of  the  sleeve  slightly  to  fit  around  the  knob,  but  do  ncl 
change  the  armhole  seam— to  do  so  disturbs  the  nice  curve  alread  I 
established  by  the  pattern  designer. 

4.  See  if  the  crosswise  grain  is  parallel  with  the  floor. 

If  the  grain  line  curves  up  in  the  middle,  the  sleeve  cap  is  too  shoi?  I 
either  because  the  pattern  was  not  well  styled  or  because  of  squaill 
shoulders  (Fig.  1 32,  B ) .  Let  out  the  top  of  the  sleeve  cap  (Fig.  143,  Bj  I 
or  take  a  deeper  underarm  seam  in  the  sleeve  but  not  the  armscy 
(Fig.  143,  L).  _  I 

If  the  crosswise  grain  line  slopes,  the  sleeve  will  generally  twist  or 
the  arm.  If  the  sleeve  is  cut  off  grain,  the  only  remedy  is  to  recut  ij 
Perhaps  the  sleeve  is  set  in  the  wrong  armhole— front  to  back  rath(f 
than  front  to  front.  If  none  of  these  is  causing  the  trouble,  rip  out  tli 
entire  basting  and  move  the  sleeve  around  the  armhole  until  the  grail 
sets  level  (Fig.  132,  C).  Pin  the  sleeve  so  there  is  about  2"  of  fullnej 
in  the  top  part  of  the  sleeve  to  be  eased  in  with  the  crosswise  grai[ 
level.  Then  use  more  pins  to  see  that  balance  is  obtained.  Note  th: 
the  notches  and  underarm  seam  of  the  sleeve  no  longer  match  tho:j 
of  the  armhole.  Alter  the  other  sleeve  to  match. 

3.  If  wrinkles  radiate  around  the  armhole,  it  may  be  too  high  or  tcj 
tight.  Try  clipping  the  lower  seam  a  little  or  hollow  it  out  a  littf 
more.  If  too  tight,  let  out  the  underarm  seam  of  blouse  and  sleev* 

If  the  blouse  and  sleeve  pull  across  the  back,  let  out  both  the  back  an 
sleeve  seams.  I  I 
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6.  See  if  the  sleeve  is  balanced  on  the  arm.  If  a  short  sleeve  pokes 
t  in  front  and  hugs  the  back  of  the  arm,  the  ease  over  the  top  of 
le  sleeve  was  not  corrected  (Fig.  152,  A).  When  the  excess  at  the 
ck  of  the  sleeve  top  is  pushed  over  to  the  front,  balance  is  restored 
both  top  and  bottom  of  the  sleeve.  If  the  short  sleeve  hikes  out  on 
3  of  the  arm,  the  crosswise  grain  line  has  not  been  corrected— the 
eve  cap  is  too  short  (Fig.  152,  B). 

y.  If  a  long  sleeve  twists  below  the  elbow,  either  it  is  cut  off  grain 
the  elbow  darts  are  too  skimpy. 

8.  After  the  entire  sleeve  is  comfortable  and  good-looking,  fold  up 
e  bottom  and  pin.  The  hem  line  of  the  short  sleeve  should  gen- 
llly  appear  parallel  with  the  floor.  Short  sleeves  should  end  definitely 
her  above  or  below  the  elbow,  not  just  at  the  inner  bend  of  the 
)Ow,  or  the  sleeves  will  wrinkle  at  the  hem  line.  Young  people  look 
tter  with  the  shorter  sleeves,  but  very  thin  or  plump  arms  or  the 
ns  of  older  women  look  better  in  longer  sleeves.  Short  sleeves  in 
inner  dresses  should  be  shorter  than  those  we  make  for  fall  or 
ater  wear.  The  wrist  line  of  a  long  sleeve  should  be  folded  up  while 
arm  is  bent  so  that  it  covers  the  prominent  wrist  bone.  When 
arm  hangs  down,  the  wrist  line  should  appear  parallel  with  the 
ir— not  slanting  up  toward  the  seam.  If  this  occurs,  see  if  the  back 
the  sleeve  has  enough  darts  at  the  elbow. 

A  long,  tight-fitting  sleeve  should  usually  be  so  snug  that  a 
ket  is  required  to  get  it  off  and  on.  Mark  this  line  on  the  seam 
umb  side  of  wrist)  for  a  perfectly  plain  flat  closing.  If  buttons  or 
openings  are  being  used,  mark  a  slash  at  the  little-finger  side  of 
sleeve. 

it  the  waistline.  At  the  first  fitting,  the  lengthwise  seams  and  darts 
lie  blouse  and  skirt  were  adjusted  to  make  the  circumference  waist- 
just  snug  enough.  The  length  of  the  blouse  was  tentatively  al- 
d.  In  preparation  for  the  second  fitting,  the  blouse  and  skirt  were 
ed  together  ( Chapter  15). 

lapped  seam  is  far  easier  to  fit  than  a  plain  seam.  Put  the  belt  on 
observe  the  looseness  or  tightness  of  the  waistline.  It  should  not 
or  hang  in  loose  folds  under  the  belt.  If  it  does,  narrow  or  deepen 
engthwise  seams  and  darts  accordingly. 

bserve  the  location  (Fig.  154).  If  the  seam  is  too  high  and  slips 
e  the  belt,  rip  a  few  bastings  at  a  time  and  pin  at  the  proper 
2.  Measure  to  get  right  and  left  sides  matched.  Look  in  the  mirror 
i  sure  that  the  waistline  seems  parallel  with  the  floor.  At  present 
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it  is  considered  smarter  and  more  youthful  if  the  back  is  lower  tha 
the  front. 

Observe  the  set  of  the  skirt  at  seams,  at  center  front  and  back,  an 
at  pleats.  Adjust  by  raising  or  lowering  the  waistline  as  at  the  fir 
fitting.  Approve  the  placket  line. 

Observe  the  arrangement  of  gathers  at  the  bottom  of  the  blous 
They  should  usually  fall  just  below  the  bust  in  front,  just  below  tl 


Level 

standard 


Slight  dio 
in  back 
considered 
graceful 


Poor 

characteristic 
of  “stylish 
stout” 


Standard 


Too  high 
in  back 


Too  low 
in  front 


fig.  1 54.  Locate  waistline  to  follow  natural  body  curve,  to  give  you  best  p 
portions  consistent  with  present  fashions.  The  seam  of  dress  should  not  sh 
below  or  above  belt. 

shoulder  blades  in  back.  Rearrange  to  relieve  any  drawing  or  diagor 
wrinkles.  Usually  avoid  having  any  gathers  below  the  armholes. 

Establish  the  hem  line.  If  few  or  no  changes  are  made  at  the  wai 
line  the  hem  line  can  be  marked  at  the  second  fitting.  If  the  wai 
line  requires  rebasting,  wait  until  the  correction  fitting  to  “hang  t 
skirt”  (Chapter  16). 

AFTER  SECOND  FITTING 

Stitch,  finish,  and  press  circumferences— neck,  armholes,  waistlii 
and  bottom  of  sleeves.  Complete  plackets  and  belt.  Place  shoulc 
pads  and  pin  on  outside.  Pin  and  baste  up  fold  along  established  h( 
line  of  skirt. 


FINAL  OR  THIRD  FITTING 


Try  on  the  dress.  Approve  or  change  the  hem  line  of  the  skirt. 
Approve  the  placket.  Mark  location  of  fasteners,  buckle  on  b< 
and  keepers. 

Readjust  shoulder  pads. 
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Mark  location  of  other  accessories  to  be  attached. 

Observe  the  general  effect.  It  may  not  be  perfect.  If  there  is  some- 
ling  drastically  wrong  in  fitting,  try  to  locate  trouble  even  this  “late 
the  day/’  Perhaps  a  slight  change  will  make  the  difference  between 
dress  that  will  do  and  one  that  will  do  something  for  you. 

Decide  on  accessories,  hair-do,  and  make-up  most  suitable  for  this 
ress  so  that  you  will  be  all  ready  when  the  right  occasion  presents 
self. 
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Collars  and  fiJeck  finishes 


Is  it  better  to  finish  the  neckline  before  the  sleeves  are  set  in?  Whs 
preparation  is  required  before  basting  the  neck  finish  to  the  necklinej 
How  can  a  collar  be  made  so  that  the  under  facing  will  not  show  at  th 
outer  edge?  What  advantages  has  a  shaped  facing  over  a  bias  facin 
Why  should  the  shoulder  seam  of  the  front  facing  not  be  stitched  in  wit 
the  shoulder  seam  of  the  garment?  How  does  a  bound  neckline  comparl 
with  a  faced  neckline  in  finished  appearance?  In  method  of  sewing  o 
the  bias  strip?  Where  should  bias  binding  and  facings  be  eased  an 
where  stretched?  Why? 


J\  neckline  should  of  course  be  a  becoming  shape  to  the  wearer,  bii 
it  should  also  be  fitted  and  finished  so  that  it  is  flawlessly  smooth  i 
line.  It  will  not  be  if  the  neck  edge  is  stretched  during  work. 

At  the  first  fitting,  adjust  the  shoulder  seam  so  that  the  neck  ed£ 
hugs  the  body  without  bulging,  but  avoid  having  it  uncomfortabl 
high  or  tight.  After  the ‘first  fitting,  finish  and  press  all  stitchings  the 
enter  the  neckline.  Usually  the  closing  or  placket  line  is  finished  wi 
a  slide  fastener,  binding,  or  facing  (Chapter  17).  Sometimes  tl 
lengthwise  hem  or  facing  at  the  closing  is  finished  in  connection  wit 
the  collar.  As  far  as  possible  the  lengthwise  finishes  should  cover  tt 
circumference  seams  made  by  attaching  the  collar  or  neck  finish.  Ha\ 
the  collar  or  facing  basted  in  place  for  the  second  fitting.  Approve 
change  the  shape  and  snugness— for  looks  and  comfort. 

Convertible  collars  may  be  worn  folded  back  from  a  V-shaped  froi 
or  fastened  high  at  the  neck.  A  nonconvertible  collar  can  be  worn  on 
in  one  position,  but  it  may  be  flat  or  rolling.  The  convertible  collar  rol 
and  is  rectangular  in  shape,  sometimes  slightly  curved  to  fit  the  nec 
The  nonconvertible  collar  has  a  more  concave  neckline,  but  the  oufi 
or  silhouette  edge  may  vary  from  a  Peter  Pan  style  to  a  sailor  colla 
Coats  and  jackets  usually  have  the  convertible  type  of  collar. 
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The  finishes  described  are  all  simple  and  easy  to  execute  if  you  com¬ 
pete  each  step  before  going  on  to  the  next.  A  well-finished,  simple 
leek  on  a  frock  is  necessary  as  a  background  for  costume  jewelry.  Learn 
0  make  a  perfect  facing,  and  you  have  such  a  background.  Learn  the 
rilored  method  for  convertible  collars,  and  you  have  the  basis  for 
making  a  tailored  suit  or  coat. 

lollarless  Finishes 

Standards  for  Facings 

A  facing,  whether  shaped,  straight,  or  bias,  should  be  flat,  smooth, 
ee  of  wrinkles,  and  have  enclosed  seams  not  over  lA"  wide.  A  finish- 
g  facing  should  never  show  from  the  right  side  of  the  garment  at  the 
tached  edge.  A  decorative  facing  should  show  none  of  the  garment 
the  neck  edge.  It  should  be  true  in  width.  No  hand  stitching  should 
visible  on  the  right  side.  Seams  of  shaped  facings  should  match 
rment  seams.  Seams  of  bias  should  be  on  warp  threads  and  should  be 
ated  inconspicuously. 

Slashed  Opening 

lEdge  stitch  the  outer  edges  of  the  facing,  including  the  shoulder 
mis.  Mark  the  depth  of  opening  desired.  (Perhaps  the  opening  was 
|shed  part  way  in  order  to  get 
head  through  for  a  fitting.) 

|i  and  baste  right  side  of  facing 
right  side  of  blouse,  with  the 
edges  of  the  slash  meeting  at 
center  of  the  facing  (Fig. 

,  A).  Stitch  14"  from  center 
to  a  rounded  point  at  the 
II.  Remove  basting;  slash  the 

Lning  almost  to  the  stitching.  Turn  and  baste  so  the  facing  does 
show  along  edge.  The  neck  edges  are  caught  in  collars  or  ties  at- 
hed  as  bands.  Last,  tack  the  shoulder  seam  of  the  facing  to  the 
[ulder  of  the  garment. 

Shaped  Neck  Facing— Inside  Finish 

shaped  neck  facing  is  easier  to  apply  than  a  bias  facing  and  is  less 
Ispicuous.  Shaped  facings  are  cut  separately  for  the  front  and  the 
by  patterns  that  come  with  the  garment  pattern.  (If  none  are 


fig.  155.  Facing  for  slashed  opening 
at  neck  (or  wrist  of  full  sleeve). 
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provided,  follow  directions  for  cutting  on  page  554.)  The  facing 
should  match  the  garment  as  to  shape  and  grain  (Fig.  156,  A).  If  th« 
shoulder  seam  and  neckline  of  the  garment  were  altered  during  fitting 

make  the  same  alterations  on  the  facing.  Checl 
the  fit  of  the  facing  by  placing  it  in  its  prope 
position  on  the  garment.  Procedure  then  is  a 
follows, 

1.  Join  the  shoulder  seams  in  a  plain  sean^ 
slightly  deeper  than  the  seam  line  planned 
Stitch,  trim  to  14",  and  press  open  (B).  (Thi 
job  could  be  done  at  the  first  trip  to  the  ma 
chine.) 

2.  Finish  the  outer  or  free  edge  of  the  facing 
^y  pinking,  overcasting,  or  edge  stitching. 

3.  Place  the  facing  with  right  side  facing  th 
right  side  of  the  garment.  Stitch  on  the  necklinl 
seam  ( C ) . 

4.  Trim  to  14",  clip  inside  curves  or  corner;* 
grade  bulkv  seams,  and  turn. 

5.  Work  the  seam  out  to  the  edge,  but  bast! 
the  facing  back  y16"  from  the  edge  so  it  cannd 
possibly  be  seen  on  the  right  side  (D).  If  a 
doesn’t  seem  to  do  this  easily,  perhaps  more  clijj 
ping  is  needed  on  the  curves. 

6.  Press  lightly  so  that  no  imprints  are  mad 
on  right  side. 

7.  Tack  the  free  edge  ( previously  edge  stitcheci 
to  any  seams,  darts,  or  folds,  so  that  no  stitchJ 
can  be  seen  on  the  right  side.  The  neckline  itsei 
may  have  machine  stitching  close  to  the  eda 
and  still  maintain  a  soft  appearance.  Several  rov| 

of  machine  stitching  add  a  tailored  touch.  But  do  not  slip  stitch  0. 
otherwise  tack  the  facing  to  the  garment — there  is  nothing  more  ami 
teurish  than  hand  sewing  visible  on  the  finished  garment. 

Poorly  made  facings  show  at  the  edge,  draw,  are  over-tacked,  ovel 
pressed,  or  bumpy  along  the  enclosed  seams. 

Decorative  Shaped  Facing — Outside  Finish 

A  decorative  shaped  facing  is  made  like  an  inside  facing  with  tl 
following  exceptions: 

1.  Stitch  the  shoulder  seams  of  the  facing  slightly  narrower  thall 


fig.  156  Shaped  neck 
facing — inside  finish. 
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hose  on  the  garment  so  that  it  will  fit  on  the  outside— not  the  inside— 
jf  the  garment.  It  is  highly  important  that  shape  and  grain  match  ex- 
ctly  (Fig.  157,  A). 

Reverse  the  shoulder  seams  of  the 
arment  at  a  point  just  under  the  fin- 
shed  facing.  (See  page  322.)  Leave  the 
houlder  seam  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
arment  wide,  but  trim  the  seam  on  the 
utside  to  14"  and  press  it  open  (B). 
titch  the  shoulder  seam  of  the  facings 
planned,  trim  it  to  14",  and  press  it 
pen  (C). 

3.  Place  the  right  side  of  the  facing  to 
ce  the  wrong  side  of  the  garment,  so 
pat  it  can  be  turned  right  side  out  when 
nished.  Trim  to  14",  clip  curves,  and 
ade  seams.  After  turning,  baste  so  that 
ne  of  the  garment  shows  at  the  outer 

ige  (D). 

4.  Pin  the  facing  down  at  intervals  so 
enters,  seams,  and  grain  all  match.  Ex- 
fine  the  free  edge  to  see  that  propor- 
ms  and  the  design  planned  are  satis- 

tory  and  that  right  and  left  sides 
latch.  If  the  pattern  allowed  Vi"  seam, 

|m  off  14".  Clip  inside  curves  and  cor¬ 
ps,  miter  outward-turning  corners  and 
rves,  as  for  a  lapped  seam.  Turn  edge 
jder  14"  and  baste  about  Vs"  back.  On 
nple  shapes  this  edge  may  be  pinned 
basted  directly  to  the  garment,  but 
stretchy  fabrics  and  unusual  shapes 

bastings  are  required,  one  to  baste  the  14"  under  on  the  facing 
the  second  to  baste  the  facing  down  flat  on  the  garment. 
Machine  stitch  or  slip  stitch  a  decorative  edge  depending  on  the 
fign,  fabric,  or  effect  desired  (E). 


vv.s4/// 

fig.  157.  Shaped  neck  facing- 
outside  finish  for  decoration. 


Bias  Neck  Facing 

he  a  strip  of  true  bias  i"-i!4"  wide.  It  may  be  steamed  and  molded 
a  circular  shape  (Fig.  246). 

.  If  the  pattern  has  a  Vi"  seam  allowance,  either  remove  14"  first 
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or  pin  the  strip  back  VC  from  the  raw  edge.  Place  pins  at  right  angle 
to  the  edges.  With  right  sides  facing,  pin  the  strip  around  the  neck  so 
it  will  be  flat  at  the  outer  edge  (Fig.  158,  A),  and  eased  on  at  the 


fig.  158.  Steps  in  applying  bias  neck  facing. 


neck  edge.  Begin  basting  1"  from  the  end  of  the  strip  near  the  shou 
der  seam  and  baste  a  14"  seam,  easing  in  fullness;  stop  about  2"  fronj 
the  beginning. 

2.  Join  the  ends  of  the  strip  into  a  continuous  ring  to  fit  the  circu 
ferences  of  the  neck  opening  by  overlapping  the  ends  of  the  stri 
Place  a  pin  on  the  under  strip  to  coincide  with  the  raw  edge  of  th 
over  strip,  which  is  cut  on  a  warp  thread.  Cut  Vi”  longer  than  the  pii 
mark— on  a  warp  thread  (A).  You  can  now  pin  and  stitch  the  stand 
ard  VC  seam.  All  seams  in  the  bias  strip  must  be  stitched  on  a  war 
thread  and  pressed  open  (Fig.  60)  before  completing  the  circumfe 
ence  basting  and  stitching. 

3.  Stitch  the  neck  seam,  remove  bastings,  and  trim  to  VC  (B) 
Slash  corners  or  curves  so  that  seam  lies  flat  when  turned. 

4.  Turn  the  facing  inside  and  manipulate  so  it  stays  back  Via” -Vs 
from  the  edge  and  baste  near  the  edge  (C).  Press  lightly.  Turn  unde 
the  raw  edge  VC  and  edge  stitch.  Finish  by  stitching  close  to  the  nec 
edge  (F),  or  by  tacking  to  darts  and  seams. 

Miter  the  bias  strip  at  corners  of  square  or  V-necks  (D  and  E). 
shaped  facing  would  be  easier  in  most  cases. 

5.  Hand  hemming  instead  of  edge  stitching  is  acceptable  only  i 
undergarments.  Some  decorative  stitch  such  as  blanket  stitch,  feathe 
stitch,  or  seed  stitch  may  be  applied  from  the  right  side  to  hold  th 
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ring  down  in  order  to  eliminate  the  hand  hemming.  This  finish  is 
sed  around  armholes  of  sleeveless  blouses.  Several  rows  of  machine 
itching  look  more  professional  than  the  hand  finishes. 

hidings 

Standards  for  Bias  Bindings 

A  good  bias  binding  fits  the  shape  it  outlines,  lies  flat  and  smooth, 
even  and  less  than  lA"  in  width;  has  seams  joined  on  the  grain  and 
itching  invisible. 

Substandard  bindings  are  over  14"  and  uneven  in  width,  draw,  cup, 
ripple,  or  have  hand  stitches  showing  on  the  right  side.  A  poor 
ench  binding  has  the  machine  stitching  on  the  binding  or  partly  on 
e  binding  and  partly  on  the  garment. 

Concave  vs.  Convex  Curves 

|Bias  bindings  around  lapels,  collars,  or  any  convex  curve  should  be 
ed  on  so  they  will  lie  flat— because  the  outer  finished  line  is  a  larger 
rlcle  than  the  inner  line  where  the  first  and  the  final  stitchings  lie. 
herever  concave  curves  or  inside  corners  are  bound,  the  bias  must 
stretched. 

ias  facings  are  handled  in  the  opposite  manner.  Around  a  convex 
tward-turning)  curve,  stretch  the  facing  on.  Around  a  concave 
ve,  ease  the  facing  on  in  basting. 

Binding  the  Neckline 

finishing  facing  is  flat  and  does  not  show  on  the  right  side,  while 
>inding  shows  as  a  narrow  rolled  extension  Vs  "-V4"  wide  on  the 
edge.  Since  it  is  an  extension,  first  cut  from  the  neck  the  entire 
[n  allowance  provided  by  the  pattern. 

[or  a  plain  binding,  use  a  true  bias  strip  1"  wide  or  slightly  less.  Pin 
baste  the  strip  around  the  neck  with  right  sides  and  raw  edges 
:ched.  Stretch  the  binding  at  points  of  greatest  inward  curve  (Fig. 
|,  A);  the  bias  will  appear  slightly  cupped.  Overlap  the  ends  of  the 
strip  V2"  (near  the  shoulder  seam).  Cut  ends  on  the  warp  thread 
stitch  in  the  standard  lA”  seam  always  used  in  a  bias  strip;  press 

P(B). 

[hen  stitch  around  the  circumference  Vs"-3/ig"  from  the  raw  edge, 
hove  the  basting  but  don’t  press  now. 

urn  under  the  raw  edge  of  the  bias  %c"  and  fold  it  over  the  seam 
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on  the  wrong  side.  Don’t  baste  (pin  if  necessary),  but  as  you  hold  i 
in  place  hem  the  fold  to  (but  not  below)  the  line  of  stitching  witlj 
slant  hemming  stitches  (C).  Avoid  stretching  the  binding  with  you] 

thumb  or  you  will  pull  wrinkle 


in  the  work.  Press  up  to  the  bincj 
ing  but  do  not  press  the  binding 
itself  too  flat. 

If  the  neckline  is  not  a  contin 
uous  circumference,  do  not  tur 
under  the  ends  of  the  bias  stri 
for  the  first  stitching,  but  lej 
the  strip  extend  beyond  th 
opening.  Turn  it  under  after  th 
edge  of  the  binding  is  ready  t 
be  hemmed  down  by  hand.  Not 
bias  facing  used  to  finish  th 
neckline  of  a  round  collar  (Fi 
r6r,  B). 


French  Binding 


Where  a  thicker  roll  is  desirec 
cut  a  bias  strip  i"-iV4"  wid 
Press  a  crease  in  lightly  lengtl 
wise  through  the  center.  Basl 


1 


the  two  raw  edges  to  match  tb 


fig.  159.  Bias  binding  as  neck  finish. 


raw  edge  of  the  neck,  stretchin 
on  the  concave  curves,  easing  0 
the  convex.  Stitch  fr0] 

the  raw  edges  (Fig.  159,  D) 
Turn  the  folded  edge  of 
bias  over  once  to  the  wrong  side  and  hem  down  by  hand  to  the  stitcl 
ing.  Or  you  may  hold  the  fold  a  little  beyond  the  stitching  and  bas 
the  binding  so  it  is  even  in  width.  Work  from  the  right  side  ar 
baste  through  the  middle  of  the  binding.  Right  side  up,  machin 
stitch  in  the  little  groove  just  off  the  binding  on  the  garment  itself. 

Collars 

Faced  or  Lined  Collars 

The  under  collar  (facing  or  lining)  should  be  cut  exactly  like  tl 
upper  collar  as  to  grain  and  size.  To  prevent  the  under  collar  fro 
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howing  at  the  outer  edge,  it  may  have  Vs"  removed  all  around  except 
t  the  neckline.  Pin  the  collar  and  the  lining  right  sides  together. 
Hatching  raw  edges  at  centers,  ends,  and  corners  (Fig.  160,  A)  then 
1  between  at  several  places.  Baste  and  stitch  on  the  seam  line  as 
lanned  or  marked;  pivot  square  corners. 


a  b  c  D  E 

G.  160.  Steps  in  making  a  double  collar. 

Trim  seams  to  lA”  (B)  and  clip  off  corners.  For  a  round  collar, 
ease  the  seam  to  one  side  to  determine  how  much  extra  fullness 
?eds  to  be  removed  in  little  wedges  (C);  trim  these  off  (D).  (See 
:g.  127.)  _  ' 

Turn  collar  to  right  side  (E) .  Work  the  facing  back  a  little  from  the 

Ie  and  baste.  Edge  stitch  for  a  tailored  effect,  easy  to  iron.  Press 
tly  from  the  outer  edge  toward  the  neckline— not  around  the  edge 
he  collar.  Remove  bastings  and  press  to  remove  marks. 

Edge  Finishes 

)ccasionally  the  edge  of  a  collar  is  finished  with  a  narrow  hem  to 
decorated  with  blanket  stitches  or  a  shell  edge  or  given  a  profes- 
lal  touch  with  a  frill  or  lace  edge  if  they  happen  to  be  in  fashion, 
led  hems  combined  with  lace  are  effective  on  dainty  fabrics.  The 
e  may  also  be  finished  with  a  bias  binding,  in  which  case  the  seam 
wance  should  be  removed  before  sewing  on  the  binding.  Ease  the 
ding  on  and  finish  Vs"  wide.  For  scallops  and  other  decorative 
ihes,  consult  Chapter  25. 

Attaching  Nonconvertible  Collar  with  Bias  Facing 

.  It  is  easier  if  you  trim  the  neckline  of  both  collar  and  blouse  to 
width  before  beginning  work.  Pin  the  finished  collar  to  the  neck 
2  of  the  garment,  matching  center  fronts,  center  backs,  seamlines, 
notches  (Fig.  161,  A).  Usually  the  ends  of  the  collar  when  fin- 
d  meet  at  the  center  front.  The  collar  is  supposed  to  be  slightly 
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smaller  than  the  neckline  of  the  garment.  Stretch  the  collar  slightly  anc 
ease  the  neckline  to  the  collar  by  placing  pins  at  right  angles  to  the 
seam  and  by  using  Vs"  bastings. 


fig.  161.  Steps  in  attaching  nonconvertible  collar. 


2.  Have  a  fitting  and  change  the  amount  of  roll  if  desired  (Fig.  149) 

3.  Pin  a  1"  bias  strip  around  the  neck  over  the  collar  with  the  lA" 


seam  of  the  facing  strip  on  the  seam  line  of  the  collar  and  neckline 
If  the  bias  strip  was  shaped  (Fig.  246),  it  will  fit  the  circular  neckline 
if  not,  you  must  ease  the  strip  around  the  raw  edge  quite  full  so  that  it 
will  fit  the  garment  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  strip  without  drawing  0 
cupping.  The  strip  must  fit  the  garment,  not  the  collar.  You  will  have 
to  feel  underneath  with  your  hand  as  you  pin.  This  is  especially  impor¬ 
tant  because  a  roll  collar  is  smaller  than  the  garment.  If  the  bias  fits 
the  collar  and  not  the  garment,  it  will  draw  when  turned  inside  to 
finish,  the  garment  will  pucker,  and  the  neckline  will  not  fit  the  body 
Pin  the  strip  first  at  its  outer  edge,  not  at  the  raw  edge  of  the  neck 
line  (B).  Then  baste  the  strip  over  the  collar  and  garment,  usin 
small  stitches  to  ease  in  the  fullness  and  holding  the  bias  strip  upper 
most  under  your  thumb. 

If  the  garment  opening  is  flush  with  the  center  front  or  back,  pi 
the  bias  strip  to  extend  about  V2"  beyond  the  edge  without  turning  it 
under  for  the  present  (B) .  If  there  is  a  hem  down  the  front  (C),  firstkj 
baste  on  the  collar,  then  turn  the  hem  allowance  back  to  the  right 
side  over  the  collar.  Pin  and  baste  on  neckline.  Then  pin  bias  facing 
so  ends  lap  lA"  over  the  hem.  Ease  and  baste  the  bias  in  place.  If  the 
neckline  is  square  or  V-shaped  (D),  miter  the  bias  strips  at  the  corner 
Stitch  the  miter  and  press  it  open  before  stitching  around  the  neckline. ;  4 
Trim  this  seam  so  that  it  is  not  over  lA"  wide. 
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4.  Stitch  exactly  on  the  seam  line.  Remove  bastings.  Trim  seam 
aeatly  to  the  standard  lA"  for  enclosed  seams.  Clip  curves  and 
:orners  (E). 

5.  Turn  the  bias  facings  (F)  and  the  hems  (G)  to  the  wrong  side 
)f  the  garment.  Pull  the  collar  out  firmly  and  baste  through  facing  and 
garment  (but  not  the  collar)  close  to  the  seam  line  just  stitched. 

Turn  under  the  lower  edge  of  the  bias  facing  and  pin  or  baste  so  it 
kdll  finish  Vs"-Vi"  wide.  Last,  turn  under  the  ends  of  the  bias  strip  at 
enter  front  so  they  will  not  show  (F) .  Hem  by  hand  for  a  soft,  incon- 
picuous  finish.  For  family  laundering,  machine  stitching  is  more 
lurable. 

The  Convertible  Collar 

A  convertible  collar  may  be  worn  open  or  buttoned  up  (Fig.  162, 
and  B).  The  collar  (C),  which  has  its  short  end  continuous  with 
he  opening  of  the  garment,  may  be  made  by  the  same  method.  The 
)llar  itself  is  a  rectangle  with  the  neck  edge  usually  slightly  curved, 
is  accompanied  by  a  facing  which  matches  the  front  shoulders  and 
|eck  of  the  garment  as  to  shape  and  grain. 

Before  attaching  the  convertible  collar,  the  neckline  should  be  fitted 
hd  the  facing  and  collar  altered  to  match.  Edgestitch  and  press  the 
lee  edge  of  the  facing  at  side  and  shoulder  (unless  it  is  to  be  covered 
rith  a  lining  in  a  coat) .  The  CF  and  CB  lines  in  garment,  collar,  and 
Icing  are  marked.  Notches  indicate  which  is  the  silhouette  edge  of 
le  collar  and  which  is  the  neck  edge.  If  the  under  collar  is  bias,  com- 
|ete  CB  seam  and  press  open. 

If  the  fabric  is  bulky  or  hard  to  handle,  use  the  tailor's  method  of 
Itaching  the  convertible  collar.  If  the  material  is  light  weight  and 
}sy  to  crease,  if  the  collar  is  notched  style,  and  if  a  hem  instead  of  a 
dng  finishes  the  front  opening,  use  the  dressmaker’s  method.  Do 
|)t  use  the  band  method  unless  you  are  exceptionally  accurate  and 
liless  the  material  is  not  bulky. 

|The  Tailors  Method.  The  tailored  convertible  collar  is  most 
Isily  made  by  completing  the  crosswise  (circumference)  seams  before 
Itching  the  silhouette  or  lengthwise  seams  of  collar  and  lapel.  Follow 
ise  steps. 

IComplete  the  crosswise  or  circumference  seams  as  follows: 

With  right  sides  facing,  pin  the  neckline  of  the  under  collar  to 
;|itch  the  neckline  of  the  garment  at  CF  and  CB,  notches,  and  corners 
lapel  or  ends  of  collar.  Baste  and  stitch  as  a  plain  seam  (Fig.  162,  D) . 
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Trim  to  lA"  (V2”  on  coats).  Clip  the  garment  at  the  shoulder  seam 
and  where  it  meets  the  collar,  x.  Clip  the  neck  curve  of  the  garment 
seam  and  press  open  in  the  front,  but  toward  the  collar  across  the  back. 


. 


Lay  the  outer  collar  on  the  under  collar  and  mark  the  points  whicl 
match  the  shoulder  seams.  Lay  the  front  facings  in  position  to  mate! 
the  garment  right  side  out.  While  placed  thus,  pin  the  upper  collar  tc 
the  facing  for  a  plain  seam  with  neck  edge  seam  lines  matched,  with 
right  sides  of  the  material  facing,  with  shoulder  seams  matched,  and 
with  the  ends  of  the  collar  matching  the  same  point  on  the  lapels  as  i 
did  on  the  under  collar.  Check  to  see  that  you  have  the  right  and  lef 
halves  exactly  alike. 

Pin  and  baste  these  two  seams— the  right  front  of  the  neck  and  the 
left  front  of  the  neck  (E).  Check  to  see  that  they  exactly  fit  the  gar 
ment  and  the  under  collar.  Stitch  on  the  seam  line.  Remove  bastings 
Trim,  clip  the  curved  neck  edges,  and  press  open,  as  you  did  on  thf 
garment. 

Complete  the  lengthwise  seams  (silhouette  of  collar  and  lapel)  a: 
follows: 

Place  the  outer  collar  and  facing  with  right  side  of  fabric  facing  the 
right  side  of  the  under  collar  and  garment  (F) .  Match  corners,  centers 
notches,  and  lapels.  Pin  and  baste. 

Stitch  in  one  continuous  line  up  the  front,  around  the  lapel,  end  ol 
collar,  across  the  silhouette  edge  of  the  back  of  collar;  then  down  the 
other  half. 

Finish  seams  by  trimming,  grading,  and  clipping.  Press  open  where 
possible.  Turn  right  side  out,  manipulate  edges,  and  baste  Vs"  back 
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ititch  if  desired  and  press.  Loosely  tack  the  two  front  neck  seams 
ogether  inside. 

Finish  the  collar  as  follows: 

Finish  the  back  of  neck  by  clipping  the  neck  seams  at  the  shoulder, 
urn  the  outside  collar  neck  seam  under  W  and  hem  by  hand  to  the 
lachine  stitching  as  a  band  (Fig.  164).  (For  coats,  see  Chapter 

5-) 

Tack  the  shoulder  seam  of  facing  to  shoulder  seam  of  garment, 
flow  buttons  and  buttonholes  to  hold  the  facing  in  place  down  the 
ont. 

Dressmakers  Adethod.  This  method  of  attaching  a  convertible  col- 
r  is  quick  and  easy,  but  not  if  you  are  careless.  First  join  under  collar 
outer  collar,  pivoting  corners  and  leaving  the  neck  edge  free.  Trim, 
irn,  crease,  and  press.  It  is  easier  if  the  necklines  of  both  garment 
d  collar  are  first  trimmed  to  V4"  width.  Baste  the  collar  to  the 
ckline— in  front  through  both  layers  of  the  collar,  but  in  the  back, 
rough  the  under  collar  only  (Fig.  163,  A).  Have  CF,  CB,  and 
tehes  matched  and  alike  on  the  right  and  left  halves. 


fig.  163.  Dressmaker’s  method  for  notched  collar. 

|Turn  the  front  hem  back  on  the  right  side  over  the  collar,  or  if  a 
nng  is  provided  place  it  over  the  garment  and  collar.  The  right  side 
the  facing  must  face  the  right  side  of  the  garment  and  collar,  and 
shoulder  seam  of  the  facing  must  exactly  match  the  shoulder  seam 
|  the  garment. 

ititch  from  the  bottom  of  the  facing  up  around  the  lapel  and  neck- 
|e  to  the  shoulder  seam  on  both  the  right  and  left  halves.  Across  the 
:k  of  the  neck  seam  stitch  only  the  under  collar  to  the  neckline 
lm.  Tie  machine  threads. 

him  seams,  turn  facing  or  hem  back  to  wrong  side.  Crease  and 
tss.  Clip  the  neckline  seams  at  the  shoulder  seam  so  that  you  can 
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turn  the  free  edge  of  the  outer  collar  under  and  hem  it  to  the  machine 
stitching  of  the  neckline  seam  (B). 

Coll ar  Applied  as  a  Band  or  Binding.  This  method  of  applying  a 
collar  (Fig.  164)  is  likely  to  leave  a  break  at  the  end  of  the  neckline 


fig.  164.  Collar  applied  as  a  band  or  binding. 

and  to  show  the  hand  hemming  on  one  side  or  the  other.  Hence,  it  is 
limited  to  collars  not  intended  to  be  convertible. 

Complete  the  collar,  leaving  the  neck  edge  free.  If  decorative  stitch 
ing  is  desired  around  the  edge  of  the  collar,  it  must  be  done  after  the 
collar  is  attached  and  looks  better  if  continued  down  the  dress  opening 

Pin  the  right  side  of  collar  (outside  or  upper  collar)  to  the  wronc 
side  of  the  garment,  matching  centers,  notches,  and  seam  lines. 

Stitch  on  the  seam  line.  Do  not  permit  the  collar  to  slip  away  from 
the  edge  of  the  opening.  (Note  technique,  Fig.  126.)  Remove  bastings 
and  trim  the  seam  to  14".  If  the  collar  has  a  concave  curve,  clip  the 
collar  neckline  but  not  the  garment.  (Concave  curves  are  slashed  onl} 
when  turned  back!) 

Turn  in  the  seam  of  the  lining  or  under  collar.  Pin  the  ends  first  sc 
that  the  collar  is  flush  with  edge  of  garment.  Hem  neatly  to  the  stitch 
ing  of  the  neckline  seam. 


fig.  165.  Standing  shirt  collar. 
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Standing  Shirt  Collar 

A  standing  shirt  collar  is  made  of  two  parts:  the  collar  proper  and 
he  band  which  supports  it,  often  called  “the  stand”  (Fig.  165). 
Vlatching  centers  throughout  is  vital.  Why? 

Stitch  upper  and  under  collars  together,  trim,  and  turn.  Press  with 
earn  out  at  very  edge.  Stitch  lA"  from  edge  (A). 

Insert  the  collar  between  inner  and  outer  band  sections  (B).  Stitch 
>n  the  seam  line  and  trim  to  Ys"  width.  Turn  right  side  out  and  press. 

Pin,  baste,  and  stitch  the  inner  stand  to  the  inside  of  the  shirt.  Turn 
he  free  edge  of  the  outer  stand  down  over  the  seam  and  stitch  it  (C) . 


I 


14 


Sleeves 


How  can  a  sleeve  larger  than  the  armhole  he  sewed  in  to  make  a  perfect k 
smooth  line  without  puckers?  What  must  be  completed  before  bastin 
sleeves  into  the  armscyes?  Is  it  absolutely  necessary  to  baste  a  sleeve  ii 
the  armscye  or  could  one  just  pin  and  stitch ?  Is  it  good  dressmaking 
hem  the  sleeves  before  they  go  into  the  armholes ?  Is  fullness  alwayj 
evenly  distributed  in  the  upper  half  of  a  plain  set-in  sleeve?  Should  th< 
sleeves  be  put  in  before  or  after  the  neckline  is  finished?  Why  do  real 1] 
well-made  shoulder  pads  cost  so  much? 


1 

n 


Some  people  never  have  any  trouble  getting  sleeves  set  into  the  arn 
holes,  while  others  say  they  “never  have  any  luck/'  Satisfaction  is  mor 
likely  to  result  if  we  know  how  a  good-looking  sleeve  should  appear 
what  must  be  done  before  sewing  the  sleeve  in,  how  to  set  it,  and  hovf 
to  press  and  finish  it.  Review  the  standards  for  a  well-fitted  sleevl 

(page  361 )  •  f 

I 

Preparation 

What  procedure  will  ensure  a  professional  appearance?  We  hav# 
already  learned  most  of  the  steps,  which  are  summarized  below. 

1.  Use  a  pattern  of  the  correct  size.  Do  not  try  to  use  the  sleeve  pal: 
tern  of  one  company  in  the  armscye  of  a  pattern  of  another  compam  1 
or  a  size  14  sleeve  pattern  in  a  size  16  blouse. 

2.  Alter  the  pattern  to  provide  at  least  2"  or  more  of  ease  in  till 
width  of  the  sleeve  cap,  depending  on  current  fashion. 

3.  Cut  both  sleeves  with  the  grain  lines  of  the  pattern  exactly  on  th 
grain  lines  of  the  fabric. 

4.  Baste  markings  on  grain  lines  in  sleeves,  notches  and  seam  line 
in  both  sleeves  and  armscyes,  and  the  highest  point  of  the  sleeve  cap.  I 

5.  Cut  and  baste  the  sleeves  to  make  a  pair,  not  both  for  the  saml 

arm.  M 
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6.  At  the  first  fitting,  with  the  shoulder  pads  in  place,  approve  or 
change  the  width  of  the  sleeve,  the  circumference  of  the  sleeve  cap  (to 
provide  about  1V2"  of  fullness  to  ease  over  upper  half  between 
notches),  and  the  location  of  notches  and  highest  point  of  shoulder 
or  sleeve  cap  (to  maintain  crosswise  grain  level  and  to  insure  ample 
and  balanced  fullness  across  top  of  cap). 

7.  After  the  first  fitting,  make  and  press  any  darts  in  the  sleeve. 
Finish  the  seams. 

Lengthwise  seams  are-  stitched,  trimmed,  overcast  or  pinked,  and 
pressed  open  or  to  the  front.  Blouse  seams  entering  the  armscyes  such 
s  shoulder,  yokes,  and  underarms  are  likewise  completely  finished  and 
ressed. 

Correct  the  armhole  shape,  if  necessary,  from  a  line  of  pins  placed 
n  the  first  fitting  or  by  replacing  the  blouse  pattern  to  recut. 
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Setting  A  Plain  Sleeve 


Basting 


Have  the  sleeves  right  ride  out.  Pull  the  right  sleeve  up  on  your 
light  arm.  Thrust  your  right  arm  from  the  inside  of  blouse  out  through 
|he  right  armhole.  Pull  the  two  off  gently,  turning  blouse  wrong  side 
^ut,  but  not  the  sleeve ,  so  a  plain 
lam  can  be  pinned  and  basted 
nth  the  right  side  of  the  sleeve 
the  right  side  of  the  blouse. 

Hold  the  sleeve  side  of  the 
iam  facing  you,  always  under 
>ur  left  thumb,  because  it  is 
[filer.  Keep  turning  the  armhole 
round  as  you  work  so  you  look 
|ito  the  sleeve. 

Pin  the  highest  point  of  the 
|eeve  cap  to  the  highest  point  of 
le  armhole,  seam  lines  matched, 
latch  notches  and  underarm 
Jams  or  low  points  corrected  at 
jst  fitting  (Fig.  166). 

Insert  the  four  pins  exactly  on  the  seam  lines  and  at  right  angles  to 
le  edge,  heads  up.  Now  place  one  or  two  pins  between  each  of  them 
lout  1"  apart.  Do  not  use  over  10  or  15  pins  in  all. 


fig.  166.  Pinning  and  basting  sleeve 
in  armhole. 
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It  is  easier  to  pin  and  baste  the  under  half  first  because  it  usually 
has  no  fullness.  On  the  upper  half,  divide  and  subdivide  the  fullness 

evenly  in  each  quarter.  See  if  you  can  flatten  out 
the  excess  fullness  between  the  pins;  if  not,  try 
shifting  the  fullness  to  the  more  bias  curve  of  the 
sleeve  cap  (Fig.  167).  If  it  is  still  too  full,  check  to 
see  if  the  cap  can  be  narrowed  by  taking  a  deeper 
seam  along  the  sides  but  not  the  top  of  the  cap. 
This  width  should  have  been  checked  at  the  first 
fitting.  The  center  top  of  the  sleeve  is  practically 
straight,  so  less  fullness  can  be  held  in  there.  Hold 
the  sleeve  toward  you  as  you  baste— the  lower  half 
with  Vs"-lA"  stitches,  the  upper  half  with  shorter 
stitches.  Keep  your  left  thumb  on  the  fullness; 
flatten  the  fullness  down  and  ease  it  onto  the  needle  as  you  run  the 
needle  along  the  seam  line  to  avoid  little  puckers  or  pleats  (Fig.  129). 
Slightly  stretch  the  armhole  to  avoid  pulling  the  basting  thread  too 
tight.  Do  not  take  any  back  stitches. 

Closely  woven  fabrics  like  poplin  may  not  be  pliable  enough  to  ease 
in  readily.  Taking  a  slightly  deeper  seam  in  the  side  of  the  sleeve  cap 
will  help,  but  retain  the  original  seam  line  of  the  armscye. 

Turn  the  garment  right  side  out  to  see  if  the  armhole  seam  line  fol¬ 
lows  a  smooth  curve.  If  not,  clip  basting,  repin,  and  rebaste.  If  you 
have  difficulty  in  obtaining  good  lines,  use  a  gauge  the  width  of  your 
seam  allowance  to  help  place  pins 
and  check  bastings.  A  traced  seam 
allowance,  tailor's  tacks,  or  bastings 
are  helpful. 

Hold  the  sleeve  right  side  out  over 
your  hand  to  see  if  you  have  avoided 
that  “gathered”  look  but  have  re¬ 
tained  enough  fullness  through  eas¬ 
ing  to  give  a  rounded,  smooth  con¬ 
tour  where  the  sleeve  enters  the 
armhole. 

Baste  the  left  sleeve  in  the  same 
manner. 

You  are  now  ready  for  the  (second)  circumference  fitting  of  the 
garment  (page  361).  Right  side  fitting  may  require  pins  across  the 
seam  followed  by  slip  basting  (Fig.  168). 


fig.  168.  Slip  basting  on  right 
side  after  pin  fitting. 


fig.  167.  More 
fullness  can  be 
eased  in  on  the 
bias  curves  of 
sleeve  cap. 
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Stitching  the  Armscye 

When  the  circumference  fitting  results  in  both  sleeves  hanging  free 
of  wrinkles  with  grain  lines  straight  (Fig.  143,  A),  machine  stitch  on 
the  seam  line.  Stitch  with  the  sleeve  side  up  so  that  you  can  see  and 
lelp  distribute  the  fullness  under  the  presser  foot.  (Some  workers 
prefer  to  stitch  with  the  full  side  next  to  the  feed  and  the  garment 
ide  up  so  they  can  stitch  a  truer 
urve.)  Hold  the  seam  firmly, 

)erhaps  stretching  it  a  bit.  Begin 
nd  end  by  overlapping  stitches 
or  about  an  inch  near  the  under- 
rm  seam.  Be  sure  the  tension  is 
good  lock  stitch  and  elastic 
Fig.  169,  A). 

Finishing  the  Armscye 

Examine  your  stitching  for  pos- 
ble  irregularities  or  any  little 
feats  in  the  seam  of  the  eased-in 
llness.  Correct,  then  remove 
stings.  Trim  the  seam  to  Vs" 
idth  and  clip  curves  to  within 
'  of  stitching  (B).  If  you  plan 
press  the  seam  toward  the  gar- 
ent,  the  upper  part  of  the  arm- 
le,  a  concave  curve,  needs  slash- 
g  but  not  the  upper  half  of  the 

*teve  cap,  a  convex  curve  (Fig.  pio  Armscye  finishes.  A>  retrac. 

o).  If  you  plan  to  press  the  ing  ends  of  machine  stitching  on  seam 
im  out  into  the  sleeve,  the  line.  B,  trimming  to  Vs",  slashing  Con¬ 
ner  half  needs  no  slashes  In  cave  curves'  and  overcastin§-  c>  an- 
per  nair  needs  no  siasnes.  in  other  row  of  machine  stitciies  y16"  in. 

eers,  wash  dresses,  or  garments  side  first  row. 
reiving  much  strain,  place  a 

:ond  row  of  machine  stitching  about  %6"  from  the  first  stitching 
larer  the  raw  edge  (Fig.  169,  C).  The  raw  edges  may  be  pinked  or 
|ercasted.  Binding  and  French  seams  are  now  out  of  date  because 
?y  interfere  with  a  smooth  set  or  press. 

Inly  lined  coats  have  the  armscye  seam  pressed  open.  Press  the 
fin  in  the  direction  suggested  in  your  pattern.  A  standard  plain 
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sleeve  is  usually  pressed  with  the  upper  half  toward  the  garment  or 
neck  and  the  lower  half  down  in  the  sleeve  (Fig.  170,  A).  When  a 
rounded,  molded,  or  squared-off  appearance  is  in  style,  it  is  easier  to 
press  the  seam  toward  the  sleeve  where  it  adds  to  the  padded  effect. 


turned  toward  garment  in  upper  half.  Side  of  iron  shrinks  out  full¬ 
ness.  B,  lingerie  straps  attached  to  shoulder  seam.  Armscye  seam 
tacked  to  shoulder  seam.  Note  fullness  all  removed  by  steam  pressing. 


If  the  seam  is  pressed  toward  the  garment  in  the  upper  half  to  give  a, 
real  set-in  appearance,  the  upper  half  of  the  armscye,  but  not  the  sleeve 
cap  seam,  will  need  clipping  where  it  curves.  For  this  reason  the  sec 
ond  row  of  machine  stitching  is  a  safety  device.  (For  details  of  pressing, 
see  page  477.) 

After  the  sleeve,  armscye,  and  shoulder  are  all  pressed  to  perfection 
tack  the  armscye  seam  to  the  shoulder  seam  if  it  is  pressed  in  that  di 
rection  (Fig.  215,  B). 

Shoulder  pads  are  not  always  in  fashion  but  are  almost  always  usee 
in  coats  where  only  the  padding  is  used— cover  omitted.  They  vary  ir 
size  and  shape.  Watch  style  trends  and  follow  pattern  guide  sheets  fo 
details.  Pads  must  be  used  during  fitting  and  fastened  in  place  after  th< 
armscye  is  steam  pressed  to  a  molded  curve. 

Pin  in  the  shoulder  pads  with  pins  on  outside.  At  the  third  fitting 
adjust  in  the  best  location.  Baste  the  pad  to  the  shoulder  seam  loosely 
Tack  the  pad  also  at  the  point  where  it  meets  the  armscye  seam 
Do  not  let  these  stitches  show  on  the  outside  of  the  garment— kee] 
them  loose  but  have  the  ends  secure. 


! 
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Finally,  make  lingerie  guards  (B)  on  both  shoulder  seams  or  pads  to 
:eep  your  bra  and  slip  straps  from  sliding  off  the  shoulders  and  to 
nchor  the  shoulder  seam  at  the  right  place. 

Setting  Other  Types  of  Sleeves 
Gathered  Sleeves  -  . 

Gathers  are  usually  placed  between  the  notches  in  the  upper  part 
if  the  sleeve  only.  They  may  be  fine  running  stitches  made  by  hand 
ir  of  long,  loose-tension  stitches  made  on  the  machine  (page  294).  In 
ither  case,  they  will  set  beautifully  if  two  or  three  rows  are  made,  the 
irst  row  on  the  seam  line,  the  second  Vs"-1/*"  nearer  the  raw  edge, 
nd  the  third  the  same  distance  on  the  other  side  of  the  first  row.  Do 
lot  tie  ends  of  gathers  until  the  armhole  has  been  stitched. 

Pin  the  gathered  sleeve  into  the  armhole  at  the  highest  point,  at  the 
otches,  and  at  the  lowest  point.  Hold  the  sleeve  toward  you  and  dis- 
ribute  the  gathers  evenly  with  pins  about  1"  apart.  Wrap  the  gather- 
lg  thread  ends  around  a  pin  (Fig.  138).  Use  small  bastings  to  keep 
he  gathers  from  pushing  up  in  big  bunches.  After  fitting,  stitch  on  the 
bam  line,  with  gathers  up  next  to  the  presser  foot.  The  gathering 
hread  below  the  seam  line  may  be  removed.  If  evenly  done,  it  looks 
liore  professional  to  leave  it. 

I  The  gathered  sleeve  sets  more  smartly  and  gracefully  if  the  seam  is 
[ressed  toward  the  shoulder,  not  back  into  the  sleeve;  therefore  the 
rmhole  seam  will  need  several  slashes  on  curves. 

Sleeves  with  Darts  in  the  Top 

I  Stitch  the  darts  at  top  of  the  sleeve  after  basting  and  fitting.  During 
Itting,  see  if  they  should  be  taken  up  more  to  fit  the  armscye  smoothly 
Ir  if  their  location  is  balanced  with  the  shoulder  seam. 

Kimono  Sleeves 

I  The  kimono  sleeve  cut  in  one  with  the  blouse  should  be  fitted  more 
losely  than  a  plain  set-in  sleeve.  The  longer  the  kimono  sleeve  is,  the 
loser  it  should  be.  The  underarm  concave  curve  must  be  clipped  to 
levent  puckering  when  it  is  turned  and  pressed  (Fig.  171,  A).  The 
lam  may  be  reinforced  by  using  blanket  or  buttonhole  stitches  around 
|e  slashes.  A  double  row  of  machine  stitching  also  helps. 

Some  peasant  or  kimono  sleeves  are  slashed  at  right  angles  to  the 
rve  at  a  place  where  the  armhole  normally  would  be.  Square  or 
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diamond-shaped  gussets  are  set  in  to  provide  more  ease  (B).  They  are 
easily  set  in  as  a  lapped  seam,  but  plain  seams  may  be  used. 


Raglan  Sleeves 

The  slanting  seams  of  the  raglan  sleeve  may  be  joined  to  the  body 
of  the  blouse  before  making  the  underarm  seam  (Fig.  172) .  The  sleeve 


fig.  172.  Simple  method  of  making  raglan  sleeve  style. 


seam  and  body  seam  are  made  as  one  continuous  seam  similar  to  the 
underarm  curve  of  a  kimono  blouse.  It  will  need  clipping  on  curves  to 
relieve  strain. 


I- 
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Epaulet  Sleeves 

There  are  several  methods  of  preparing  an  epaulet  sleeve,  but  the 
following  procedure  is  simple.  Stitch  the  sleeve  seam  and  the  under¬ 
arm  blouse  seam  and  finish,  separately.  Prepare  the  strap  part  of  the 
epaulet  as  a  lapped  seam  after  first  clipping  exactly  at  the  corners 
(Fig.  173).  Have  sleeves  right  side  out  and  garment  wrong  side  out. 
Stitch  the  circumference  as  a  plain  seam  before  the  lapped  shoulder 
seam. 


ij 
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fig  173.  One  method  of  making  epaulet  sleeve  style. 


Dolman  Sleeves 


Dolman  sleeves  are  a  variation  of  the  kimono  sleeve.  They  may  be 
;et  in  by  either  of  the  methods  suggested  for  epaulet  and  raglan  sleeves, 
die  epaulet  sleeve  method  makes  for  comfort  and  the  raglan  sleeve 
nethod  makes  for  ease  in  stitching  and  pressing. 

* 

Shirt  Sleeves 

Shirt  sleeves  are  short  in  the  cap  because  the  armhole  is  looser.  They 
re  usually  joined  to  the  armholes  in  a  stitched  fell  seam  before  making 
|he  underarm  seam.  Matching  notches,  baste  with  the  seam  on  the 
utside  the  shirt  (Fig.  174,  A).  Follow  directions  (page  324)  for 
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|g.  174.  Shirt  sleeves  easily  set  in  before  making  underarm  seams. 

ditched  fell  seam.  Then  stitch  the  sleeve  and  blouse  underarm  seams 
mtinuously,  usually  with  a  plain  seam  on  the  wrong  side  in  a  girl’s 
ft  shirt.  A  strictly  tailored  shirt  requires  a  stitched  fell  seam  here 

>°  (B). 

Short  Sleeves 

|A  short  sleeve  is  not  just  a  long  sleeve  cut  off  and  hemmed.  If  the 
ig  sleeve  is  extra  wide  or  cut  straight  down  (as  in  Fig.  175,  A),  it 


fig.  176.  Cuff  line  and  sleeveless  armhole  finishes.  A,  shaped  facing,  grairlV  j 
matched.  B,  bias  facing,  seam  correct  on  warp.  C,  bias  binding.  D,  cuff  attachecj 
with  bias  facing.  E,  bias  facing  eased  around  sleeveless  armhole  with  join  neaf 
underarm.  F,  correct  join  for  shaped  facing  (note  grain  is  matched).  G,  incorrec'F  : 
join  for  bias  facing. 
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Sleeves  with  lower  edges  shaped  (D)  need  to  be  faced. 

The  hem  of  a  sleeve  should  be  made  after  the  lengthwise  seam  is 
nished  and  after  the  sleeve  is  set  in  the  armhole  (Fig.  93) .  It  is  made 
s  any  other  hem  (Chapter  16),  but  since  it  is  a  circumference,  you 
ill  need  to  be  careful  to  match  seams  and  grain  line  when  folding  it 
.  Work  with  the  sleeve  wrong  side  out  to  pin  and  baste.  Turn  right 
'e  out  when  machine  stitching  so  that  it  will  lie  smoothly  under  the 
esser  foot. 

Short  circular  sleeves  are  often  finished  with  a  roll  hem,  a  French 
jnding,  a  facing,  or  some  decoration. 

The  lower  edge  of  a  sleeve  is  finished  like  a  neckline  with  a  band,  a 
s  binding,  a  bias  facing,  or  a  shaped  facing  (Fig.  176) .  On  sleeveless 
nholes  piping,  cording,  ruffling,  circular  half  sleeves,  and  epaulet-like 
nds  are  frequently  used.  Follow  the  plan  of  making  and  finishing  sug- 
Isted  by  your  pattern.  Jackets  may  be  lined  throughout  to  prevent 
cessity  of  tacking  facings  around  the  armhole— hand  tacking  of 
ings  looks  old-fashioned  and  amateurish. 

Sleeve  Plackets 

placket  is  essential  in  a  long  sleeve  if  the  cuff  is  to  fit  the  wrist 
itly  and  if  a  graceful  effect  is  desired.  The  opening  should  be  on  the 
:k  of  the  sleeve  in  line  with  the  little  finger.  It  may  be  accented  by 
ttons,  ruffles,  or  other  decoration. 

Sometimes  the  opening  is  planned  on  the  thumb  side  to  take  advan- 
[e  of  the  wide  seam  of  the  sleeve  to  make  a  placket.  Snap  fasteners 
mid  be  used  in  this  case  to  keep  the  opening  invisible, 
fse  a  facing  around  a  slash  (Fig.  155)  or  a  suitable  placket  (Chap- 

17)- 


Cuff  Bands 

leeveband.  A  continuous  sleeveband  is  used  on  a  sleeve  without  a 
ket,  usually  a  short  puffed  sleeve.  Fold  the  band  lengthwise  in  the 
die  and  press  a  crease.  Crease  in  a  lA"  seam  allowance  along  each 
e  to  help  in  the  final  finish.  Open  out  and  join  end  to  end  in  a 
n  lA"  seam  after  fitting  it  to  the  arm  (Fig.  177,  A).  Press  seam 
ft.  Pin  one  circumference  edge  to  the  bottom  of  the  sleeve  as  for  a 
n  seam— right  sides  facing.  Adjust  gathers  with  pins  at  right  angles 
baste  on  the  14"  seam  line.  It  is  easier  to  baste  with  the  gathers 
<l|the  outside  of  the  circumference,  but  easier  to  machine  stitch  if 
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turned  with  the  gathers  inside  the  circumference.  Stitch,  remove  ba 
ings,  and  trim  to  14".  Bring  the  other  circumference  edge  up  in  pla 
to  the  wrong  side  and  lightly  hem  by  hand  the  creased  fold  to  t 
machine  stitching  so  no  stitches  show  on  the  outside  (B).  Press.  Su 
bands  cut  on  the  bias  seldom  launder  or  set  well. 


fig.  177.  Cuff  bands.  A-E,  steps  in  applying  closed  band  finished  by  hai 
F,  steps  in  making  and  applying  open  band.  G,  finished  by  hand  on  wrong  si 
II,  applying  shirt  sleeve  band  with  finish  on  right  side  by  machine. 


Fold-Back  Band.  A  fold-back  cuff  band  is  made  like  a  continue 
sleeveband,  but  it  is  cut  wider  and  looser.  First  sew  the  right  side 
the  cuff  to  the  wrong  side  of  the  sleeve  (Fig.  177,  C).  Turn  the  c 
outside  and  hem  it  to  the  seam  (D).  Roll  the  cuff  back  to  cover  t 
seam  (E).  Usually  it  is  not  satisfactory  folded  back  over  a  gatlrei 
or  puffed  sleeve.  It  is  sometimes  lined  and  sometimes  cut  on  the  bi 
It  may  be  lightly  tacked  in  places  to  make  it  stay  up. 

Open-End  Band.  A  cuff  band  open  at  the  ends  (Fig.  177,  F) 
necessary  when  there  is  a  placket  opening.  Fit  the  band  first  to  y( 
wrist,  allowing  for  seams,  overlap,  and  fasteners.  Close  each  end 
the  band  by  stitching  a  plain  seam— tying  threads  at  both  ends.  Tr 
to  14"  and  snip  off  a  corner  of  the  seam  to  be  turned  in.  Turn  ri£ 
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ide  out  and  press  the  ends,  the  middle  crease,  and  creases  on  the 
earn  lines  of  the  raw  edges.  Pin  the  right  side  of  one  raw  edge  to  the 
ight  side  of  the  sleeve  seam  line  on  seam  line.  Pin  the  ends  of  the 
>ands  exactly  flush  with  the  placket  overlap  and  underlap.  Distribute 
athers  to  suit  the  style.  Baste  with  small  stitches.  Stitch  exactly  on  the 
earn  line,  with  gathers  up.  Begin  and  end  beyond  the  end  of  the  band 
ver  on  the  seam  of  the  under  layer  of  the  band  (as  in  Fig.  126) .  Re- 
love  basting,  trim  to  14",  and  pin  the  seam  of  the  under  band  up  to 
lachine  stitching  on  the  wrong  side  and  hem  by  hand— invisible  on 
ie  right  side  (G) . 

The  cuff  band  may  have  a  piped  buttonhole  or  a  decorative  exten¬ 
on  such  as  a  point,  scallop,  or  tie,  which  should  be  made  first.  It  may 
e  cut  circular  and  lined,  but  it  will  be  applied  as  a  plain  straight 
nd. 

Man’s  Shirt  Band.  A  mannish-shirt  cuff  band  is  applied  similarly 
ig.  177,  II)  except  that,  since  the  final  finish  is  by  machine  stitch- 
g  around  the  edge,  the  band  is  applied  first  to  the  wrong  side  of  the 
leeve.  Make  the  cuff  as  in  F.  Join  the  under  side  of  the  cuff  to  the 
rong  side  of  the  sleeve.  After  stitching  and  trimming,  baste  the  right 
e  of  the  cuff  band  up  on  the  right  side  of  the  sleeve,  barely  covering 
e  seam  stitching.  Finish  with  one  or  two  rows  of  machine  stitching 
around  the  cuff.  You  can  finish  better  if  the  machine  stitching  does 
t  begin  in  a  corner;  hence,  a  cuff  with  machine  stitching  only  across 
e  top  does  not  appear  or  wear  as  well  as  one  with  stitching  all  the 
y  around. 

Apron  Band.  An  apron  band  is  an  easy  method  of  attaching  a 
nd  and  practical  on  utility  garments  such  as  pajamas  and  panties 


lie.  178.  Apron  band — an  easy  method  of  attaching  band.  A,  finishing  on 
lutside  with  machine  stitching.  Note  method  of  locking  ends,  B.  Don’t  be- 
lin  outside  stitching  on  a  corner. 
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(Fig.  178).  Some  people  find  it  usable  on  cuffs,  but  too  often  th 
product  is  below  standard  (Fig.  179,  A). 

All  bands,  whether  for  skirts,  sleeves,  collars,  or  aprons  must  be  at 
solutely  true  as  to  grain  (Fig.  179,  B  and  C) . 


fig.  179.  Quiz!  A.  Why  is  this  a  poor  way  to  attach  cuff?  B  is  cut  on  the  grain, 
C  is  off  grain  and  will  always  draw  and  pucker.  How  can  you  straighten  it? 


15 

The  IVaistline 


■n’t  a  plain  seam  the  simplest  type  of  waistline  finish?  Is  a  skirtb and  at- 
Iched  just  like  a  cuff  band?  How  can  I  keep  the  waistline  from  getting 
Id  of  shape  during  cleaning?  Where  is  the  waistline  located  to  look  up 
I  date?  If  the  finished  waistline  is  too  loose,  is  it  necessary  to  rip  out 
ile  placket  to  alter?  How  can  one  make  a  self-fabric  belt  more  distinc- 
Te  than  usual? 


I  he  location  of  the  waistline  should  be  corrected  at  the  second  fit- 
rig.  It  should  be  determined  in  relation  to  the  belt  to  be  worn  with  it 
Id  placed  where  it  looks  best  on  the  body  consistent  with  the  style 
I  today.  Study  this  season’s  silhouette  to  note  any  changes  (Fig.  154) . 
I  The  finish  itself  should  be  inconspicuous,  smooth,  and  flat.  In  order 
I  properly  prepare  for  the  second  fitting,  one  must  understand  the 
J  o  basic  methods  of  joining  the  blouse  and  skirt. 

|The  plain-seam  method  is  used  on  garments  not  requiring  much  fit- 
|ig  such  as  work  clothes  and  children’s  garments.  It  is  easy  to  baste, 
Jtch,  and  finish,  but  difficult  to  fit. 

jThe  lapped-seam  method  is  used  wherever  one  wishes  to  fit  the 
listline  accurately  and  have  it  set  that  way  permanently.  In  the  end, 
lis  the  easiest  method.  It  must  be  used  wherever  the  waistline  is  of 

I  [usual  shape. 

Jin  both  cases  the  seam  is  pressed  away  from  the  full  bulky  part 
|  Ivard  the  flatter,  less  bulky  part.  The  waistline  seam  of  a  gored  skirt 
turned  down  on  the  wrong  side  or  lapped  over  the  full  blouse  on  the 
Jtside  (Fig.  180,  A).  But  a  fitted  bodice  laps  over  a  full  gathered 

||rt(B). 

[When  both  blouse  and  skirt  are  bulky,  a  plain  seam  ensures  a  better 
|e  (C);  but  when  pressed,  the  seam  should  turn  toward  the  blouse 
[permit  the  gathers  to  set  nicely. 
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In  D,  a  separate  belt  conceals  the  waistline.  It  is  important  that  th 
centers  of  the  blouse  match  the  centers  of  the  skirt  and  that  the  wais 
line  itself  he  exactly  under  the  middle  of  the  belt.  The  skirt  like  . 
must  lap  over  the  blouse— although  you  cannot  see  the  stitching  hen 


fig.  180.  Waistline  finishes.  Top  stitching  a  lapped  seam  is  the  best  methi 
for  ease  and  accuracy  of  fit.  Plain  seams  are  used  in  case  of  excessive  bulk,  C  ai 
E.  Lap  the  plain  part  over  the  full  part,  A  and  B.  A  lapped  seam  is  necessa 
around  unusual  shapes  as  B  and  H. 


Dress  E  can  be  joined  as  a  plain  seam  or  as  a  lapped  seam.  In  eith 
case,  it  is  necessary  to  clip  the  waistline  seam  at  intervals  so  that  tl 
blouse  can  lap  over  the  gathers  of  the  skirt,  and  the  plain  part  of  tl 
skirt  lap  over  the  gathers  of  the  blouse,  if  it  is  to  set  well. 

In  F,  the  designer  planned  an  inset  belt,  which  laps  over  the  blou 
at  the  top  and  down  over  the  skirt  at  the  bottom  in  order  to  ha1 
gathers  in  both  blouse  and  skirt  opposite  one  another.  Such  a  device 
common  when  both  blouse  and  skirt  are  gathered. 

In  G,  the  skirt  is  separate,  attached  to  a  belt.  The  peplum  is  attach 
to  the  blouse  by  overlapping  as  in  A.  In  H,  it  is  necessary  to  lap  tl 
bodice  over  the  skirt  because  of  the  stvle  effect,  because  it  is  irregul 
in  shape  and  also  because  it  is  less  bulky  than  the  skirt.  The  desi^ 
would  be  more  satisfactory  in  smooth,  flat  fabrics.  The  facing  of  tl 
bodice  could  be  trimmed  out  some  at  the  lower  edge  to  reduce  bulk.' 

Before  basting  the  waistline  seam,  all  lengthwise  seams  and  deta' 
that  enter  this  circumference  must  be  completely  finished  and  pressef 
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After  the  waistline  is  completed,  the  lengthwise  closings  are  begun 
ich  as  the  placket  on  the  left  hip  of  a  dress  and  the  hem  or  facings 
Dwn  the  front  of  a  coat-style  dress. 

Lapped  Seam 


Decide  which  seam  is  to  be  the  overlap  (the  plain,  flatter  one  al- 
ays). 

The  standard  lapped  seam  requires  two  rows  of  basting.  The  first  one 
epares  the  overlap  as  a  smooth  fold  over  to  the  wrong  side.  The  sec- 
id  one  fastens  the  overlap  to  the  underlap. 

To  prepare  the  overlap,  turn  the  seam  back  to  the  wrong  side  on  the 
rm  line  by  holding  the  wrong  side  toward  you  so  you  can  see  exactly 
lere  to  turn  it  (Fig.  181,  A).  Insert  pins  at  right  angles  and  baste 
out  V&"  from  folded  edge.  (See  page  320.) 


lip  any  concave  curve  or  inward-turning  corner  almost,  but  not 
te,  to  the  seam  line.  If  these  seams  were  carefully  approved  at  the 
fitting,  they  can  be  clipped  now  with  safety.  If  not,  it  is  better  to 
t  till  the  second  fitting  to  clip.  If  there  are  any  convex  curves,  cut 
wedges;  if  there  are  outward-turning  corners  or  points,  fold  in 
£rs. 

in  the  overlap  to  the  underlap,  seam  line  on  seam  line,  matching 
| (guides  as  center  back,  center  front,  side  seams,  placket  lines, 
:hes  and  other  intersecting  seams,  hems,  darts,  pleats,  or  lines  of 
)ration  (B).  This  pinning  is  done  on  the  outside  of  the  garment, 
asy  way  to  manage  is  to  have  the  blouse  hung  on  a  coat  hanger  at 
e  convenient  place.  Reach  one  hand  up  under  the  skirt  as  you 
on  the  outside  with  the  other  hand  to  pin.  Place  pins  at  right 
es  to  the  seam  line. 
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Baste  in  place  about  Vs"  from  the  fold.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  use 
different  colored  thread  than  used  for  the  first  overlap  to  aid  in  fittin; 

Stop!  The  waistline  is  now  ready  for  the  basic  second  or  circumfe- 
ence  fitting  (Chapter  12). 

When  the  fit  is  satisfactory,  the  lapped  seam  may  be  stitched  on  tf 
right  side— about  %6"  from  the  folded  edge  of  overlap. 

Stitch,  remove  bastings,  trim,  and  overcast  or  pink  the  raw  edges  t 
suit  the  raveling  quality  of  the  fabric.  On  bulky  seams,  grade  the  edge 

Stay-Tape.  Better  dressmaking  demands  a  stay-tape  caught  in  tl 
machine  stitching  of  the  waistline  to  prevent  its  stretching  throug  I 
frequent  cleanings  and  strenuous  wearings.  This  is  one  of  the  profei 
sional  touches  necessary  if  you  want  a  permanent  good  fit  to  tl 
waistline. 

After  the  waistline  seam  has  been  approved  through  fitting,  tui 
the  dress  wrong  side  out.  Select  taffeta  seam  tape  or  a  Vi"  strip  ci 
along  the  selvage  of  the  fabric.  Pin  the  center  of  it  on  the  bastings  < 
the  waistline.  Baste  it  in  place.  The  stitching  of  the  waistline  seam  wi 
catch  the  tape. 

Custom  tailors  and  dressmakers  often  apply  the  tape  in  the  san 
manner  as  they  “tape”  lapels  and  armholes  (Chapter  24),  that 
before  the  first  fitting.  To  fit  the  top  of  a  skirt  steam  press  it  first  into 
semi-circular  shape. 

Plain  Seam 

Joining  a  full  skirt  to  a  bodice  with  bulky  lengthwise  hems  or  dar 
entering  the  waistline  requires  a  plain  seam.  In  this  style  of  bodi<! 
(Fig.  182,  A),  the  two  lengthwise  hems  or  faced  edges  overlap  to  mal 
the  center  front  of  four  layers  of  cloth.  This  bulk  prevents  using f 
lapped  seam  finish  over  the  gathers.  Hence,  we  must  resort  to  the  plak 
seam  finish. 

Begin  by  lapping  the  right  side  over  the  left  side  of  the  bodic  1; 
matching  the  center  (basted)  lines.  Baste  securely  across  the  lowl 
edges  inside  the  seam  line. 

Try  on  the  bodice  to  see  if  the  lower  edge  is  the  desired  length — tri 
it  off  if  it  is  too  long  or  uneven  anywhere. 

Leave  the  bodice  right  side  out  and  turn  the  skirt  wrong  side  o> 
over  it  (B).  Match  center  front,  center  back,  notches,  underarj 
seams,  and  placket  lines.  Place  pins  at  right  angles.  Match  circumfcj 
ence  seams  or  raw  edges.  Distribute  gathers  in  skirt  as  style  demands! 
sometimes  equally,  sometimes  more  under  the  fullest  part  of  bust 
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ront,  and  more  under  fullest  part  of  shoulder  blades  in  the  back.  Some- 
imes  fashion  has  them  fuller  on  the  side  hips.  Baste  with  small  stitches 
/8,/-1A"  on  seam  line. 

This  method  is  hard  to  fit.  Try  on  right  side  out  and  rip  if  necessary 
change  length  of  bodice.  Repin  from  the  right  side  like  a  lapped 
am.  Remove  and  rebaste  on  the  wrong  side,  as  for  a  plain  seam. 


J 


g.  182.  The  plain  seam  is  easy  for  beginners  on  simple  dresses  where  little 
[ting  is  required. 


Ten  seam  and  fullness  are  satisfactory,  baste  on  stay-tape  if 
pded,  stitch  as  a  plain  seam  on  wrong  side.  To  finish,  press  seam 
ty  from  fullness.  Clip  concave  curves.  Trim  neatly  and  overcast  or 
Ik  as  fabric  requires. 

In  a  case  like  E,  in  Fig.  180,  clip  seam  at  beginning  and  ending 
pach  cluster  of  gathers  in  order  to  press  the  seam  toward  the  plain 


both  the  waist  and  the  skirt  are  gathered,  either  all  around  or  in 
ain  sections,  a  stay-tape  is  necessary  to  control  the  gathers.  Pin 
ta  ribbon  tape  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  blouse  for  the  first  fitting, 
lould  be  adjusted  to  fit  your  waistline.  The  gathers  in  the  blouse 
lid  be  distributed  evenly  and  correctly  for  style  and  becomingness, 
skirt  and  waist  are  then  joined  in  a  plain  seam  as  described.  After 
fling,  the  seam  is  clipped  and  pressed  in  the  direction  of  least  bulk. 
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Bands 


Inset  Dress  Band 

The  inset  band  is  a  device  to  avoid  sewing  two  bulky  parts  togeth 
in  one  seam. 

If  the  inset  band  or  belt  has  underarm  seams  to  match  underar: 
seams  in  the  garment,  stitch  these  seams,  pink,  and  press  open.  Don 
trim  them  to  14"  if  you  anticipate  any  alterations. 

Turn  under  the  raw  edges  of  the  band  on  the  seam  line  and  baste 
lapped  seams  (Fig.  183).  Pin  the  upper  edge  of  the  band  over  til 


fig.  183.  The  inset  band  sets  better  and  is  easier  to  fit  if  applied 
with  the  lapped  seam  technique  and  later  lined  by  hand  hemming. 

gathers  of  the  blouse  and  the  lower  edge  over  the  top  of  the  skirt.  T 
ends  on  the  left  hip  or  center  front  are  left  raw  to  form  a  continuo 
line  with  the  placket  line  of  the  garment.  Match  seam  line  on  sea 
line  with  centers  and  other  vertical  lines  in  skirt  and  blouse  matched. 

Baste,  fit,  stitch,  and  press.  Grade  or  trim  waistline  seams  to  lA 
Prepare  band  lining  similarly  but  slightly  narrower.  Complete  t 
placket  at  left  hip  or  fold  hem  down  center  front.  Pin  band  lining 
place  on  wrong  side  and  hem  by  hand  to  the  machine  stitches  (stricj 
invisible  on  the  outside). 

Skirtband 

Skirtbands  are  applied  like  cuff  bands. 

The  skirt  is  ready  for  a  band  when  all  seams  entering  the  waistli 
are  finished  and  pressed  and  when  the  placket  is  completed. 

The  belt  band  is  ready  when  the  length  has  been  fitted  to  you  (w 
the  skirt)  long  enough  to  overlap  the  same  amount  as  the  width  of  t 
placket  overlap.  Stitch  up  both  ends  of  the  belt,  trim  to  14",  turn,  a 
press  as  for  a  cuff  band  (Fig.  177,  F).  Having  the  band  true  as 
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rain  (Fig.  179)  and  creasing  the  seams  along  the  free  edges  to  the 
iside  will  help  later  in  keeping  an  even  width.  The  band  should  have 
asting  markings  to  match  side  seams  and  centers  of  the  skirt  as  indi- 
ited  on  your  pattern  and  corrected  at  the  first  fitting. 

Finish  the  band  by  either  of  these  methods.  On  Wrong  Side  by 
and.  If  no  stitching  is  to  show  on  the  top  side  of  the  band,  sew  the 
fit  side  of  the  belt  to  the  right  side  of  the  skirt  in  a  plain  seam 
fig.  184,  A).  First  pin  at  right  angles  to  match  overlaps,  under- 
ps,  notches,  centers,  and  side  seams.  Check  to  see  that  the  right 


f  matches  the  left  half.  Be  sure  that  the  ends  of  the  belt  are  flush 
h  placket  edges  (Fig.  126).  After  machine  stitching,  grade  or 
a  seams  to  reduce  bulk  and  prevent  imprints  when  pressed, 
n  the  free  edge  of  the  under  side  of  the  band  under  and  pin 
|the  fold  comes  just  to  the  machine  stitching.  Pin  ends  first  so 
come  out  evenly,  then  pin  in  between.  Baste.  Use  slant  hem- 
hg  to  catch  the  fold  into  the  machine  stitches— never  through  to  the 
t  side. 

n  Right  Side  by  Machine.  If  it  is  desired  to  finish  the  band  with 
hine  stitching  and  no  hand  hemming,  the  final  stitching  should, 
I'ourse,  be  done  on  the  top  side  so  it  will  look  neat  (Fig.  184,  B). 
n  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  first  seam  a  plain  seam  by  stitching 
right  side  of  fabric  of  under  band  to  the  wrong  side  of  the  skirt. 
:n  neatly  baste  the  top  band  down  to  cover  the  seam  stitching,  just 
cuff  band  (Fig.  177,  II).  Stitch  around  all  four  sides  of  the  belt 
|i  the  right  side.  Do  not  begin  and  end  at  a  corner, 
he  top  of  the  skirt  may  be  finished  without  a  band.  Either  face  it 
;e  inside  belting  (Fig.  185). 
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fig.  185.  Top  of  skirt  finished  without  a  band.  Inside  belting  is 
hemmed  at  ends  first,  so  that  they  just  meet  to  fit.  Skirt  is  applied 
as  a  lapped  seam  to  top  of  belting.  Hooks  and  eyes  must  be  attached 
to  make  belting  meet.  Snaps  should  be  1"  apart  on  placket  without 
a  slide  fastener. 

A  Separate  Belt 

Even  though  you  have  followed  a  pattern  carefully,  ravel  edges  t| 
see  that  the  belt  is  cut  exactly  on  the  straight  of  the  goods  (Fig.  179) 

It  sets  better  if  it  is  cut  length 
wise.  If  a  piped  or  bound  buttoil 
hole  is  to  be  used,  make  it  befoip 
closing  the  belt. 

Fold  the  fabric  lengthwi^ 
7  wrong  side  out  and  stitch  c 
the  seam  line,  leaving  both  en( 
free  (Fig.  186,  A).  Trim  tl 
seam  to  lA"  width  and  pre 
it  open  over  a  rod  or  along  tl 
edge  of  the  ironing  board  (B 
Flatten  it  out  again  to  stitc 
the  pointed  or  curved  end  (C, 
Pivot  corners.  Trim  seams  to  Va 
slash  off  corners  (Fig.  127,  D 
Use  the  eraser  end  of  a  pencil  *  or  a  safety  pin  to  turn  the  belt  rig 
side  out.  Work  the  enclosed  seam  out  just  off  the  edge  so  it  won’t  she 
on  the  outside  of  the  belt;  baste  to  establish  a  straight,  flat  edge.  Pre:: 
Remove  bastings.  Edge-stitch  or  quilt  if  preferred.  Attach  open  end 
buckle.  (For  belt  loops,  see  page  452;  for  braided  belt,  see  page  579 

*  use  a  sharpened  14 "  dowel  stick  bought  at  the  lumber  yard. 


l 

l 


fig.  186.  A,  stitch  a  belt  seam  on  the 
long  side  first.  B,  then  press  open. 
C,  then  complete  seam  around  point. 
Trim  to  14"  before  turning. 


The  Waistline 
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There  are  several  ways  to  stiffen  a  separate  belt. 

1.  Use  grosgrain  ribbon  as  a  foundation.  Turn  under  the  raw  edges 
f  the  belt  until  they  meet  in  the  center  and  baste  to  the  ribbon.  The 
ibbon  may  or  may  not  show  at  edge,  but  your  work  must  be  even, 
titch  and  press. 

2.  Baste  pre-shrunk  muslin,  taffeta,  or  the  same  fabric  to  fit  the  in- 
de  of  the  under  belt.  Stitch  to  the  under  belt  on  the  finished  seam 
nes  and  quilt  several  extra  rows 

1  between  to  add  firmness.  Re- 
ove  bastings  and  press.  Fold  the 
It  wrong  side  out,  stitch  over 
It  to  under  belt  on  the  seam, 
d  finish  in  the  regular  manner, 
cept  that  the  seam  allowance 
muslin  is  trimmed  off  entirely 
fore  turning. 

3.  Use  muslin  or  crinoline  to  interline  the  outer  belt  of  shaped  belts 
it  cannot  be  folded  and  turned  (Fig.  187).  Cut  the  interlining  the 
ict  shape  of  the  finished  belt.  Place  it  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  outer 
It.  Pin  and  baste.  Turn  the  seams  of  the  belt  over  the  edge  of  the 
terlining.  Fold  corners  as  a  miter,  slash  on  curves,  and  cat  stitch  the 

edge  to  the  lining.  Press.  Turn  in  the  edges  of  the  under  belt,  pin, 
baste  so  that  it  is  about  %6"  smaller  than  the  outer  belt.  Baste  it 
|the  belt.  Slip  stitch  along  the  edges.  Top  stitch  if  desired. 


fig.  187.  Interlining  a  shaped 
gives  it  a  smoother,  smarter  look. 


belt 
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Would  you  ever  machine  stitch  the  hem  of  a  dress ?  Is  it  possible  to  g< 
hand  stitches  too  close  together ?  How  can  I  prevent  my  circular  ski 
from  sagging ?  How  wide  should  a  hem  be  in  a  very  circular  skiff 
Should  the  dress  be  kept  spread  Hat  on  the  table  while  hemming  it?  Ho1 
do  the  steps  in  making  a  narrow  Vs"  hem  differ  from  the  procedure  for 
3"  hem? 


A 


3- 

4- 


5- 

6. 

7- 

8. 


9- 


10. 


Standards 

standard  professional-looking  dress  hem: 

Is  a  uniform  distance  from  the  floor. 

Is  uniform  in  width  throughout. 

Is  wide  enough  to  provide  enough  weight  to  hang  well  and  to  su 
present  styles. 

Is  usually  hand  hemmed  to  make  it  inconspicuous.  If  rnachii 
hemmed,  is  standard  throughout  and  corresponds  to  other  stitchii 
on  garment. 

Has  hand  stitches  about  Vi"  apart — uniformly  spaced. 

Is  flat  and  smooth. 

Is  free  from  the  appearance  of  over-sewing  or  overpressing. 

Has  excess  fullness  in  circular  hems  controlled  by  casing  and  shrinkii 
gathers  or  small  neatly  arranged  darts. 

Has  entering  scam  lines  pressed  open  in  bulky  hems,  clipped  in  bat 
edges  of  pleats. 

Has  few  or  no  pleats  in  tape,  if  used. 


Procedure  in  Hemming  a  Skirt  or  Dress 
To  Establish  the  Hem  Line 

At  the  second  fitting,  if  the  waistline  is  basted  in  place  and  has  bet 
approved,  you  are  ready  to  work  on  the  hem  line.  The  person  beii 
fitted  should  be  standing  on  a  stool,  table,  or  other  platform,  so  th 
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e  pinner  has  her  eye  level  with  the  hem  line  and  so  that  she  may  do 
e  moving  rather  than  the  one  being  fitted.  The  pinner  should  stand 
ck  frequently  to  view  her  line  of  pins  and  check  wherever  the  line 
bms  uneven.  If  the  waistline  needs  further  adjusting,  wait  until  the 
ird  fitting.  Pin  the  placket  or  opening  in  place  and  put  on  the  belt, 
he  lengthwise  seams  have  been  finished  (trimmed,  pmked  or  over- 
Kt,  and  pressed).  The  garment  has  been  on  a  hanger  for  several 
bs  to  allow  the  stretching  or  sagging  of  bias  or  circular  cuts  to  occur. 
|  sure  to  have  on  the  type  of  shoes  you  will  wear  with  it  and  assume 
hr  best  posture  throughout  the  process. 

[During  the  first  and  second  fittings  a  hem  pinned  up  temporarily 
puld  have  helped  you  decide  on  the  distance  from  the  floor  that  you 
lifer.  Consider  the  fashionable  length  for  this  type  of  garment  and 
Ipt  it  to  your  own  proportions,  shape  of  legs,  or  to  the  weight  and 
Iness  of  the  fabric.  The  hem  line  may  need  no  marking  if  the 
Iment  has  been  correctly  fitted. 

Measure  from  the  floor  with  a  yardstick  (Fig.  188,  A) .  Do  not  turn 
■  the  hem,  but  place  a  line  of  pins  through  one  thickness  of  fabric 
|y,  parallel  with  the  floor,  at  the  exact  line  desired  for  the  finished 
gth.  A  yardstick  screwed  to  a  block  of  wood  enables  you  to  use  both 
ids  at  the  work.  A  thread  or  rubber  band  placed  over  the  yardstick 
[he  desired  point  prevents  errors  in  marking.  The  automatic  marker 
ch  forms  a  chalk  line  and  the  one  which  holds  the  skirt  while  a 
is  inserted  in  a  slot  to  make  two  stitches  are  helpful.  The  pins 
d  be  only  4"  or  5"  apart  on  a  fairly  straight  skirt,  but  2"  or  3"  apart 
n  more  circular  skirt.  Extra  pins  will  be  needed  under  folds,  pleats, 
at  openings. 

I  To  Check  the  Hem 

Lemove  the  garment  and  examine  the  marked  line  to  see  if  the 
<  re  is  gradual  (Fig.  188,  B).  Generally,  the  right  half  should  not 
'  I  greatly  from  the  left  half.  Correct  slight  irregularities  by  replacing 

1  1 

Jurn  to  the  wrong  side  (with  bulk  toward  you)  and  fold  the  hem 
|l  (toward  you)  along  the  line  of  pins  (C).  Keep  the  fold  in  place 
blither  pins  inserted  at  right  angles  to  the  edge,  matching  seams, 
I  It  creases,  CF  and  CB  grain  lines.  Baste  about  Vs"  from  the  fold 
llugh  two  thicknesses. 

! In  the  raw  edge  of  the  hem  allowance  to  the  garment.  Try  on  and 
c  Ik  for  becomingness  and  evenness  of  length. 
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To  Prepare  for  Hemming 

Place  the  skirt  on  a  table  wrong  side  up  and  use  a  gauge  to  mar 
a  hem  of  the  desired  width  (Fig.  1 88,  D).  Use  pins,  chalk,  or  penc 
to  form  an  even  curve,  then  cut  off  the  excess. 

The  narrowest  point  of  the  hem  may  determine  its  width,  but 
there  is  plenty  of  hem  allowance,  adjust  the  width  to  suit  your  tash 
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n  general,  full  sheer  skirts  such  as  voile  and  organdy  require  wide 
terns,  3 "-7".  Short  skirt  styles  may  require  hems  21/2"-3"  wide.  Very 
ull,  long  evening  dresses,  especially  if  circular,  require  Vs"  hems. 

To  Dispose  of  Fullness 

If  there  is  little  fullness,  and  if  the  fabric  is  soft  or  lightweight, 
ase  in  the  little  fullness  as  you  pin;  baste  it  in  place  or  depend  on  the 
emming  and  later  pressing  to 

ispose  of  it.  _ _ 

If  the  material  is  fairly  smooth 
id  flat  with  extra  fullness  be- 
use  the  hem  is  circular,  baste 
arts  not  over  lA"  wide  wherever 
eded  to  make  the  hem  fit  the 
irt  (Fig.  188,  E).  Pin  them  in 
darts,  not  dart  pleats — through 
m  only,  not  basted  to  the  skirt. 

|hen  baste  with  the  knot  at  the 
int  of  the  dart  so  it  can  be 
sily  removed  after  pressing.  The 
rts  should  be  at  right  angles  to 
e  edge  of  the  hem.  Recheck 
dth  of  hem  before  finishing  the 
edge  and  trim  again  to  pro- 
ce  a  regular  curve.  (It  saves 
e  to  baste  in  darts,  then  use  a 
ge  to  trim  the  hem,  that  is 
efore  D  in  Fig.  188.)  A  fairly 
row  hem  is  easier  to  make 
n  a  wider  one,  since  there  will 
fewer  darts.  Darts  set  better 

4 

ressed  the  way  they  want  to 


fig.  189.  Edge  finishes  for  hem.  Note 
position  of  work.  A,  edge  stitching  is. 
optional,  but  two  rows  of  basting  are 
needed  to  secure  an  even  width.  B,  raw 
edge  finish  may  be  pinked  or  machine 
stitched  lA"  from  edge  to  control  full¬ 
ness.  C,  tape  may  be  stitched  over  darts, 
or  gathers.  Shrink  out  fullness  by  press¬ 
ing  over  a  piece  of  paper  inserted  be¬ 
tween  hem  and  skirt. 


f  the  material  is  very  full, 
ce  a  line  of  gathers  lA"  from 
raw  edge  and  draw  it  up  to  fit 

skirt  (Fig.  189,  B).  If  a  tape  finish  is  used  the  fullness  can  be 
ed  on  the  tape  by  pinning  and  basting  without  gathers.  After  stiteh- 
the  fullness  is  removed  by  shrinking  (Fig.  i8q,  C).  One  may  also 
ink  out  the  fullness  of  the  hem  before  applying  the  tape  (Fig.  245) 
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Standard  Hem  Finishes 

Select  a  plain  hem  finish  if  the  material  is  sheer,  thin,  or  flat  an 
without  much  extra  fullness  due  to  circularity.  On  the  top  edge  c 
hem  simply  turn  under  lA"  by  pinching  a  fold  toward  you  so  you  ca 
see  to  keep  it  even  (Fig.  188,  F) .  To  do  this  you  will  need  to  have  tl 
garment  wrong  side  out  with  the  bulk  toward  you.  Pinching  instea 
of  creasing  or  pressing  prevents  stretching  and  squeezes  up  the  ext] 
fullness  (Fig.  142).  Pin  and  baste  the  creased  edge  down  to  the  ga 
ment  (Fig.  188,  G).  Fasten  by  slant  or  vertical  hemming  stitch< 
(Fig.  190). 

Lightweight  materials,  either  with  or  without  darts,  may  have  tl 
lA"  turn-under  edge  stitched  on  the  machine  before  basting  to  tl 
garment  (Fig.  189,  A) .  A  beginner  will  find  it  easier  to  baste  the  tur 
under  before  edge  stitching  (Fig.  188,  F).  The  edge  stitching  shou 
be  closer  than  Vs"  to  the  edge  but  not  so  close  that  a  needle  cann< 
slip  through  the  fold.  Edge  stitching  is  not  very  suitable  when  gathe 
are  used  in  place  of  darts  to  remove  the  fullness.  Edge  stitching  mak 
it  easy  to  alter  the  hem,  prevents  fraying,  and  enables  one  to  take  si 
stitches  farther  apart  (Vi")  than  is  possible  with  a  plain  hem.  Ve 
tical  hemming  may  also  be  used  but  slip  stitching  is  ideal. 

A  raw-edge  finish  is  used  on  thick,  non-fraving  materials  (Fig.  18 
B ) .  The  raw  edge  may  or  may  not  be  pinked.  A  line  of  loose  machii 
stitching  may  be  placed  lA"  back  from  the  raw  or  pinked  edge 
draw  up  the  fullness,  which  should  be  shrunken  out  before  cat  stitc 
ing.  Running  hemming  under  the  raw  edge  instead  of  cat  stitching 
also  neat  (Fig.  190,  D). 

Ribbon  tape  of  rayon  or  silk  makes  the  best  finish  for  bulky,  fravii 
fabrics  and  for  use  over  darts  or  gathers  used  to  control  the  fullne 
(Fig.  189,  C).  Pin  and  baste  the  tape  over  the  darts  or  gathers 
eased-in  fullness  lA"  back  from  the  raw  edge.  The  tape  should  fit  tl 
skirt,  but  do  not  get  it  too  tight.  (It  is  poor  dressmaking  to  sew  t1' 
tape  on  the  raw  edge  of  the  hem  before  making  darts  or  gathers 
A  cardboard  slipped  between  the  skirt  and  hem  may  help  you  in  pi 
ning  and  basting  the  tape  to  the  hem.  Turn  under  end  of  tape  to  ov< 1 
lap  the  beginning.  Stitch  on  the  machine,  close  to  the  tape  edge,  th< 
remove  bastings.  Slip  a  paper  or  shaped  flat  pad  between  hem  and  sk 
to  press  tape  and  darts  and  shrink  out  fullness  (page  479) .  Pin  or  ba$ 
hem  in  position.  Fasten  down  with  vertical  hemming  stitches  V 1 
apart  or  cat  stitches  Vi"  apart. 
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Hemming  Stitches 

Machine  stitching  on  hems  may  be  used  for  work  clothes  or  for 
ecorative  or  tailored  effects.  It  is  more  difficult  to  rip  and  is  more 
onspicuous.  Hand  hemming  is,  or  should  be,  invisible  and  permits 
ie  garment  to  hang  in  softer  lines.  Hand  hemming  is  associated  with 
e  better  type  of  dresses— factory-made  or  custom-made. 

To  hold  the  hem  in  place  we  ordinarily  use  slant  hemming,  vertical 
emming,  or  the  slip  hemming  stitches  (Fig.  190).  Cat  stitching  (the 
erringbone  stitch)  is  usually  used  over  raw  edges.  Running  hemming 
used  on  heavy  wools,  coat  hems  and  silk  dresses,  Some  dressmakers 
be  other  decorative  stitches  such  as  briar  stitch,  the  running  and  back 
[itch,  or  the  blanket  stitch  in  a  similar  way,  as  they  rip  less  easily  than 
ne  plain  hemming  stitches,  but  they  are  more  bulky  and  more  likely 
b  show  on  the  right  side. 

I  No  matter  which  stitch  is  employed,  standard  hemming  should  be: 

Inconspicuous — because  stitches  are  tiny,  not  too  close,  loose,  made 
with  fine  needle  and  matching  thread. 

Free  from  appearance  of  being  over-sewed. 

Uniformly  spaced. 

Fairly  durable — due  to  secure  beginning  and  ending,  to  stitches  not  too 
far  apart,  or  to  the  use  of  an  occasional  back  stitch  to  lock  the  thread 
and  prevent  easy  raveling. 

Slant  Hemming.  This  stitch  (Fig.  190,  A)  is  used  on  plain  hems 
d  to  fasten  down  bands,  bindings,  collars,  and  cuffs  where  the 
tches  will  be  concealed  or  can  be  caught  in  a  previous  line  of  ma- 
ine  stitching.  It  is  the  speediest  stitch  but  is  fairly  conspicuous 
xcept  as  noted)  and  can  be  used  on  skirts  only  if  the  fabric  is  of  very 
bgh  texture  or  with  printed  design.  After  fastening  the  first  stitch  in 
p  hem  proper,  take  a  tinv  slanting  stitch  in  the  single  thickness  of 
p  garment  close  to  the  hem  edge.  Before  pulling  the  needle  out, 
sh  it  on  to  pick  up  the  edge  of  the  fold— keep  the  needle  slanting 
your  left  shoulder.  Repeat.  Slant  hemming  on  a  baby  slip  would 
buire  stitches  Vs "-14"  apart;  on  your  own  slip  or  house  dress  make 
pm  14"-%"  apart;  to  fasten  down  a  bias  binding,  catch  the  needle 
leach  or  everv  other  machine  stitch;  make  stitches  14"  apart  on 
f  Vs"  hem  of  an  evening  dress. 

lUertical  Hemming.  This  stitch,  sometimes  called  straight  hemming, 
Iks  better  on  the  grain  of  cloth  and  shows  less  float  on  the  wrong 
than  does  slant  hemming  (Fig.  190,  B).  It  is  used  on  your  better 
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dresses,  flat  textures,  ties,  ruffle  edges,  and  luncheon  linens,  whic 
need  to  be  as  inconspicuous  on  the  wrong  as  on  the  right  side.  Aft  j 
fastening  the  thread  in  the  hem  proper,  take  a  tiny  stitch  in  the  01 
layer  of  the  garment  right  up  close  to  the  fold  of  the  hem  and  parall 
to  the  hem.  The  needle  doesn’t  slant  this  time  but  is  pointed  straig 
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fig.  190.  Standard  hemming  stitches.  A,  slant  hemming.  B,  vertical  hemmi 
C,  slip  stitching.  D,  running  hemming.  E,  cat  stitching — the  herringbone  stit 


along  the  hem.  Proceed  at  once  to  insert  the  needle  in  the  he! 
lA't-Vin  forward  and  pull  the  needle  and  thread  out.  Take  the  nil 
stitch  in  the  single  thickness  of  the  garment  right  beside  where  t[ 
last  stitch  came  out  of  the  hem,  then  slip  the  needle  forward 
before— slightly  under  the  fold.  The  floats  are  partially  conceal 
under  the  fold. 

Note  that  in  slant  hemming  you  progress  then  stitch,  while  in  v[ 
tical  hemming  you  stitch  then  progress. 

Slip  Stitch.  The  slip  stitch  resembles  vertical  hemming  on  the  ri^ 
side  in  that  the  stitches  parallel  the  hem,  but  the  floats  are  co[ 
pletely  concealed  in  the  fold  of  the  hem  (Fig.  190,  C) .  After  fasteni 
the  thread  in  the  fold  of  the  hem,  take  a  tiny  stitch  in  the  single  thij 
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less  of  the  garment  parallel  to  the  hem  right  beside  the  point  where 
|he  thread  emerged  from  the  fold.  Pull  the  needle  and  thread  through. 
]n  a  second  motion  insert  the  needle  back  in  the  fold  of  the  hem  at  a 
ioint  directly  opposite  the  point  of  the  ending  of  the  tiny  stitch.  Slip 
le  needle  along  in  the  fold  for  a  distance  of  W'-Vi"  and  pull  out. 
lien  make  the  tiny  stitch  right  beside  it.  Repeat.  After  some  practice 
lou  will  be  able  to  do  the  tiny  (right  side) 
titch  and  the  floating  stitch  ahead  in  one 
peration,  but  avoid  having  floats  exposed 
Fig.  191).  In  other  words,  the  floats  are 
isible  only  as  little  cross  links  and  not  as 
ng  slanting  floats.  The  floats  should  be  in 
\\e  fold.  In  skirt  hems  the  floats  are  Ms  "-Vi"; 
overdraperies,  they  are  about  1"  long;  in 
ining  seams  in  millinery  or  making  a  blind 
osing  in  a  belt  ending,  about  Ms"  long. 

Running  Hemming  is  plain  basting  be- 
een  the  hem  edge— pinked  or  taped— 
d  the  garment.  Hold  the  garment  wrong 
e  toward  you  and  fold  the  hem  back 
ward  the  right  side  as  in  the  damask  hem. 

/|un  the  needle  along  to  take  tiny  stitches 
st  in  the  garment  then  in  the  hem  about 
apart  (Fig.  190,  D).  Keep  stitches  loose 
lit  fasten  ends  securely  in  hem. 

The  Herringbone  or  Cat  Stitch.  This 
tch  is  worked  left  to  right  (Fig.  190,  E). 
consists  of  a  series  of  back  stitches  along 
0  imaginary  parallel  lines.  In  a  taped  hem, 

ten  your  thread  on  the  tape,  then  take  a  tiny  stitch  M2"  to  the  right, 
t  on  the  tape  but  close  to  it  in  the  single  thickness  of  the  garment, 
is  stitch  is  parallel  to  the  tape,  so  the  needle  is  parallel  to  the  tape 
0.  Pull  out  the  needle  and  thread,  then  take  another  back  stitch 
the  tape  about  M2"  farther  along  and  about  V4"  back  from  the 
ge.  This  stitch  should  catch  the  tape  but  not  go  through  to  catch 
outside  layer  of  the  garment  (Fig.  192).  Keep  on  crossing  first 
the  garment,  then  on  the  tape.  Throw  or  hold  the  thread  to  one 
e  to  avoid  making  a  lock  stitch.  Pick  up  just  a  few  threads  of  the 
th  and  do  not  draw  the  thread  tight.  Practice  keeping  the  stitches 
iform  in  length  and  spacing. 


fig.  191.  Slip  hem¬ 
ming.  A,  good.  B,  fair. 
C,  poor. 
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fig.  192.  Scale  of  cat  stitching.  A,  acceptable ,  elastic,  V2"  apart.  B,  overworked 
too  tight.  C,  not  true  cat  stitch;  though  durable,  presses  badly,  often  draw 
D,  loose,  too  far  from  edge,  shows  two  rows  of  stitches  on  outside. 


Since  the  crossing  adds  weight,  some  dressmakers  object  to  its  u$ 
on  tape  and  reserve  it  for  use  over  raw  edges  (Fig.  189,  B). 


General  Rules  for  Hemming 


1.  The  bulk  of  the  work  is  down  or  toward  the  worker  with  on 
the  edge  up  in  the  hands  (Fig.  193)— in  pinning,  basting,  and  her 
ming. 


fig.  193.  Hold  work  correctly  to  speed  and  improve  quality.  A,  with  garme 
w'rong  side  out  hold  bulk  down.  Turn  hem  toward  you.  B,  same  rule,  hold  bij 
dowm  and  turn  raw  edge  toward  you  so  you  can  see  what  you  are  doing.  C,  sail 
rules,  but  hold  skirt  this  way  to  gather  top  of  hem.  D,  if  garment  is  spread  * 
table  right  side  out,  fold  near  side,  b,  out  of  way  and  begin  at  far  side,  a,  in  orcl 
to  get  work  in  hands  correctly  and  keep  turning  the  skirt  around.  Progress  rig 
to  left. 
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2.  The  ordinary  hemming  stitches  progress  from  right  to  left,  but 
he  cat  stitch  is  worked  from  left  to  right.  After  starting  work,  at  the 
ight  place  with  bulk  toward  you,  turn  the  hem  across  your  left  fore- 


fig.  194.  Correct  method  of  holding  hem  and  hands  for  hemming. 

nger  (Fig.  194).  This  will  keep  a  small  amount  of  the  fabric  in  your 
and  so  the  bulk  will  not  be  crushed.  (Compare  with  Fig.  195.)  Note 
tat  the  left-handed  worker  progresses  from  left  to  right,  but  that  the 
ulk  is  down  or  toward  the  worker. 

3.  In  general,  the  needle  slants  toward  your  left  shoulder  if  you  are 
;ht-handed  (to  the  right,  if  you  are  left-handed) .  But  study  the  illus- 
ation  or  watch  a  demonstrator 

r  variations  of  this  rule.  If  the 
pedle  is  fine  (about  size  10), 

)u  can  pick  up  very  tiny  stitches. 

4.  To  begin,  fasten  the  thread 
Ith  or  without  a  knot  under  the 
m  edge  to  be  fastened  down  and 
ke  a  tiny  back  stitch  to  hold  it. 
n  ending,  make  a  couple  of 
Ick  stitches  on  the  fold  or  turn- 
|der  of  the  hem— never  through 

outside  laver  of  the  cloth. 

J 

.  Cultivate  the  habit  of  not 
lling  the  thread  up  tight.  If 
Li  do  get  some  stitches  tight, 

1  back  and  stretch  your  hem  or 
the  point  of  vour  needle  to 

|sen  the  stitches.  This  looseness  keeps  the  hem  soft,  elastic,  in- 
jspicuous,  professional-looking.  A  too  tight  thread  will  shrink  or 
jak  in  laundering  and  wearing,  besides  puckering  the  hem. 


FIG. 


195.  Incorrect,  because  bulk  is 
away  from  worker  and  because  fingers 
are  covered  by  the  garment,  hence  can¬ 
not  grasp  hem  to  hold  it  steady.  No 
wonder  basting  is  stiff  and  crooked. 
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Machine  Stitching  a  Hem 


The  hem  has  been  creased,  pinned,  or  basted  in  place.  Keep  the  bill 
to  the  left  of  the  presser  foot  (Fig.  103).  With  the  wrong  side  uj: 
stitch  as  near  the  edge  as  possible  without  running  off,  probably  y16 
from  the  fold,  certainly  not  as  far  as  Vs" .  This  edge  should  not 
wide  enough  to  turn  back  in  pressing  like  a  tuck.  If  the  ends  of  th 
hem  are  to  be  caught  in  a  seam— as  in  the  hem  at  the  top  of  a  pate 
pocket— simply  cut  off  the  thread  ends— do  not  tie.  If  the  hem  : 
around  a  tube  or  cylinder,  as  the  lower  edge  of  a  short  sleeve,  begi 
near  the  seam  and  end  by  retracing  for  Vi" . 

The  ends  of  hems  on  sheets  and  curtains  are  often  closed  by  r( 
tracing  the  beginning  and  ending.  Of  course,  the  top  of  a  curtain  d( 
signed  to  form  a  casing  for  the  curtain  rod  would  not  be  closed. 


Slip  Stitching  on  the  Machine 

After  the  basted  plain  hem  is  ready,  fold  it  back  on  the  right  sid 
until  the  folded  edge  of  the  hem  extends  about  Vs”  back  from  th 

fold  you  are  making  on  the  single  thickness  of  thl 
garment  (similar  to  a  French  or  damask  hem). 

At  the  machine,  place  the  bulk  at  the  left  wit 
the  wrong  side  up.  Have  a  long,  loose  stitch  (Fi{ 
196). 

Stitch  along  for  34  "-1"  to  make  the  edge  stite 
finish  on  the  inside  of  the  hem.  Then  deftly  pus 
the  fold  of  the  garment  over  to  get  one  stitch  c 
the  machine,  then  as  deftly  pull  it  back  and  pr< 
ceed  to  edge  stitch  for  34  "-1"  more.  Miss  Gaine 
who  showed  us  this  stitch,  does  it  perfectly  an 
quickly,  even  on  jersey.  It  is  hard  to  rip,  which  ma 


fig.  196.  Slip 
stitching  by  ma¬ 
chine. 


or  may  not  be  desirable,  but  is  as  neat  and  inconspicuous  as  any  han 
hemming.  Have  the  tension  slightly  loose,  never  tight.  Investigal 
machine  attachments  which  might  save  much  time  if  used  inte 
ligently. 


Various  Kinds  of  Hems 
Narrow  Hems 

Narrow  hems  are  used  on  aprons,  household  articles,  edges  of  lor: 
dresses,  ties,  or  scarves.  Trim  off  all  ravelings  neatly.  If  the  fabric  j 
crisp  and  well  pressed,  it  is  easier  to  handle.  Keep  the  bulk  towai , 
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/ou  or  in  your  lap.  Hold  the  work  up  in  your  hand,  not  down  on  the 
able.  Pinch  in  a  crease  parallel  to  the  edge,  turning  a  fold 
vide  to  the  wrong  side,  toward  yourself.  If  this  is  rayon  or  a  fabric 
vhich  doesn’t  crease,  baste  as  you  turn.  Otherwise,  keep  a  bunch  of 
hese  pleats  between  your  thumb  and  finger  to  compress  (Fig.  142). 
his  technique  prevents  raveling  and  stretching  out  of  shape  and 
nakes  the  crease  more  permanent.  Gain  skill  and  see  how  nimble 
our  fingers  can  be.  Then  turn  a  second  fold  over  the  wrong  side— 
sually  the  same  width,  pinching  in  the  same  manner.  Pin  and  baste 
need  be.  Place  pins  at  right  angles  to  the  edge.  Baste  close  to  the 
dge  to  be  stitched  but  not  so  close  that  the  basting  will  be  caught  in 
tie  hemming— whether  hand  or  machine.  It  is  sometimes  helpful  to 
dge-stitch  the  first  turn  on  the  machine  and  use  a  slip  stitch  to 
nish. 

A  narrow  hem  that  curves  inward  (concave)  must  be  slightly 
retched.  This  method  can  be  used  only  on  a  hem  under  lA"  wide— 
etter  if  Vs" .  It  does  well  on  chiffon,  lace,  and  other  sheer  or  stretchy 
brics,  which  are  usually  better  looking  if  hand  hemmed. 

If  the  hem  curves  outward  (convex),  be  careful  not  to  stretch;  com¬ 
ess  or  pinch  in  the  hem  carefully  and  firmly. 

Wide,  Straight  Hews 

A  wide,  straight  hem,  as  on  a  sheet  or  curtain  or  a  straight  full 
drt,  is  more  speedily  made  by  pinching  in  the  lA"  turn-lmder  first 
"dge  stitch  if  desired).  To  pin  up  the  hem,  use  a  gauge  and  turn  all 
bids  toward  yourself  so  you  may  see  exactlv  the  amount  you  are  fold- 
Ig  under.  Place  the  pins  at  right  angles  and  baste  if  needed.  To  avoid 
Iretching,  pin  the  ends  first,  then  centers.  Match  grain  or  crossing 
Jams  if  any— then  place  other  pins  in  between.  The  first  lA"  fold  is 
)ne  up  in  your  hands,  not  on  the  table.  The  second  will  be  smoother 
folded  down  flat  on  the  table. 

Hem  in  a  Pleated  Skirt 

[At  the  inside  edge  of  a  pleat,  where  it  enters  the  top  of  the  hem. 
tp  the  seam  almost  to  the  machine  stitching  (Fig.  197,  A).  Press 
e  seam  open  in  the  hem. 

Hems  Right  Side  Out 

IWhen  a  hem  is  to  be  turned  up  on  the  outside  of  the  garment  as  a 
[corative  feature,  plan  the  location  of  the  hem  fold  and  finishing 
le.  Each  lengthwise  seam  will  have  to  be  reversed  so  that  the  seam 
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will  not  be  open  on  the  right  side  of  the  garment  (Fig.  197,  B) .  Stitc 
the  seam  to  a  point  W'  inside  the  point  to  be  covered  by  the  hen 
Tie  the  thread,  clip  the  seam  to  the  end  of  the  stitching.  Turn  tl 


fig.  197.  A,  seam  entering  hem  at  back  edge  of  pleat  clipped  so  pleat 
will  set  properly.  B,  reversed  seam  for  hem  turned  right  side  out. 

seam  to  the  right  side  of  the  garment  and  complete  the  stitching.  Pre 
and  finish  the  garment  seams  as  planned— open  or  closed. 

This  reversed  seam  idea  is  very  practical,  too,  when  applying  a  dec 
rative  facing  to  any  outside  edge  as  at  the  neck  or  sleeve. 


Hems  at  Corners 

On  jackets,  coats,  smocks,  wrap-around  skirts,  and  dresses  with  ope 
ings  all  the  way  down  to  the  hem,  we  have  the  problem  of  a  lengthwi 
hem  meeting  a  crosswise  hem  at  the  corner.  In  such  cases  the  fin 
finish  of  the  lengthwise  hem  is  made  over  and  hence  after  the  cro: 
wise  or  circumference  hem  (Fig.  198)  in  order  to  keep  the  circular 


B,  Wrong 


1 

I 


fig.  198.  Hem  at  corner  of  jacket,  smock  or 
coat.  A,  standard  finish,  lengthwise  over  circum¬ 
ference,  preserves  long  front  line  and  conceals 
crosswise  ends.  B,  wrong  method  exposes  cross¬ 
wise  ends  making  unsightly  closing. 
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:rosswise  hem  inconspicuous  and  to  emphasize  the  unbroken  or  con¬ 
tinuous  lengthwise  line. 

Press  each  step  and  do  not  take  any  extra  stitches  which  would 
how  on  the  right  side.  Complete  the  lower  hem,  then  press  the  length- 
vise  hem  or  facing  over  it.  lack  loosely  the  lengthwise  hem  across  the 
rosswise  hem  and  also  the  lower  end  of  the  facing  (or  lengthwise 
lem)  about  Vs"  back  from  the  lower  fold  of  the  crosswise  hem. 

Mitered  Hems 

Mitered  corners  are  common  on  household  articles  such  as  luncheon 
ets  or  draperies.  They  are  seldom  used  on  hems  of  dresses  and  coats, 
ut  might  be  found  on  an  Eton  jacket  of  straight  cut,  for  example, 
t  is  easier  if  the  hems  of  the  adjoining  sides  are  the  same  width.  Pin 
;ie  hems  in  and  lightly  press.  Turn  hem  at  the  corner  back  to  the 
ght  side,  lay  the  excess  material  into  a  triangular  fold  (Fig.  199,  A), 
aste  a  diagonal  seam  from  the  inner  corner  to  the  outer  corner.  Stitch 
actly  from  corner  to  corner.  Tie  the  thread  ends  at  the  outer  corner 
d  V\"  back  from  the  inner  corner  to  leave  room  for  the  turn-under 
the  hem  later.  Trim  the  seam  to  14".  Clip  the  corner  almost  to 
e  stitching,  press  it  open,  and  turn  right  side  out. 

A  square  corner  can  be  made  by  cutting  away  a  rectangle  (B). 

If  more  than  one  corner  is  to  be  made,  use  the  piece  cut  off  as  a 
ttern  for  the  others. 

If  one  hem  is  wider  than  the  other  (C),  first  press  in  the  hems.  It  is 
fer  if  you  make  a  sample  first  in  paper.  With  a  ruler  draw  a  line  from 
e  inside  corner  to  the  outside  corner  first  on  one  hem  then  on  the 
her.  Check  to  see  that  the  diagonal  lines  meet  at  the  corners  of 
th  hems.  Then  open  out  the  hems  and  cut  not  on  the  pencil  lines 
t  14"  outside  of  them.  Turn  the  hems  wrong  side  out,  baste,  and 
tch  on  the  diagonal  line  to  within  14"  of  the  inside  corner.  Tie, 
ss  open,  and  turn  right  side  out.  If  you  do  not  wish  to  do  so  much 
ning,  after  the  seams  have  been  cut  you  may  turn  one  under  and 
it  over  the  other,  then  slip  stitch  as  a  hem  or  lapped  seam  along 
diagonal  line. 

0  miter  a  narrow  corner  without  cutting,  see  Fig.  201. 

Rolled  Hems 

Lolled  hems  are  used  on  fine  or  sheer  fabrics  where  a  dainty,  nar- 
/,  inconspicuous  edging  is  desired  (Fig.  200,  A).  The  work  is  more 
lily  done  if  the  material  is  crisp,  firm,  freshly  pressed,  and  if  your 
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lands  are  clean.  A  dusting  of  talcum  or  French  chalk  may  be  needed, 
)ut  a  certain  moistness  at  your  finger  tips  is  essential.  Roll  the  freshly 
:ut  raw  edge  toward  you  between  the  left  thumb  and  forefinger.  Aim 
o  enclose  about  Vs"  into  a  Vis"  roll.  Work  from  right  to  left  and 
oil  only  1"  or  2"  at  a  time.  Use  overhanding  stitches  about  %6"  apart 


\L 


C,  Outside 


fig.  200.  Narrow  edges.  A,  rolled  hem.  B,  shell  edge. 

C,  damask  or  napery  hem.  D,  overhanding  lace  to  French 
hem  (like  a  damask  hem,  but  folded  back  to  wrong  side). 

slipping  the  needle  under  the  roll  and  slanting  it  out  at  the  top 
Ithe  roll,  which  is  the  outer  edge  of  the  hem.  Be  careful  across  seams. 
Iiterials  that  fray  easily  or  are  very  soft  are  improved  by  first  stitch- 
on  the  machine  a  line  Vs"  from  the  edge;  better  still,  stitch  lA" 
n  edge  and  trim  to  Vs" .  Why? 

lace  edging  may  be  held  on  the  right  side  and  caught  in  the  over¬ 
ling  stitch  as  you  roll. 

Lolled  hems  are  used  on  fine  linen  handkerchiefs,  ruffles,  collars, 
ties  of  chiffon  and  lingerie  materials.  It  is  popular  on  baby 
thes. 
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Shell  Hems 

The  shell  edged  hem  is  a  decorative  scalloped  effect  used  on  thi 
fabrics  (Fig.  zoo,  B).  Baste  in  a  narrow  hem  about  W'-Ts"  wid< 
Work  from  right  to  left  with  the  wrong  side  toward  you.  Fasten  til 
thread  at  the  edge  of  the  hem  as  usual,  then  take  two  or  three  ove 
handing  stitches  over  or  around  the  hem.  Draw  up  each  stitch  tightl 
to  crush  the  outer  edge  down  to  make  a  scallop.  Slide  the  needle  i 
the  fold  of  the  hem  forward  14  then  repeat  the  overhandin 

stitches.  If  the  scallops  are  Vi"  apart,  you  might  need  to  use  tiny  rui 
ning  stitches  in  between  to  hold  the  hem  down. 


Damask  Hems 

The  damask  or  napery  hem  is  used  on  table  linens,  but  not  o 
crash  or  art  linens.  The  standard  finished  width  for  damask  napkins 
Vs"-z/ui"  and  for  table  cloths  14  "-Vi".  The  selvages  are  left  on  an 
not  hemmed;  only  the  crosswise  ends  are  hemmed.  Crease  as  for  an 
hem  (folding  twice).  Then  fold  the  hem  back  on  itself  to  the  rigl 
side— making  two  parallel  folds.  Use  fine  thread  (#100-120)  and 
very  fine  needle  to  overhand  the  folds  together,  keeping  the  stitche 
close  together  but  very  shallow  and  loose  (Fig.  200,  C) .  When  opene 
out  flat,  the  stitches,  being  parallel  to  the  warp  threads,  sink  out  c 
sight  leaving  a  very  durable  but  inconspicuous  hem.  The  ends  of  th 
hem  should  be  closed  by  overhanding  and  retraced  so  that  they  wi 
not  rip  out  in  laundering. 


Ouarter-Inch  Hems  on  Dish  Towels 


Standards. 


1.  Ends  are  cut  straight  with  the  filling. 

2.  Ends  are  at  right  angles  to  the  selvage. 

3.  Hem  is  the  same  width  throughout. 

4.  Hem  is  folded  twice,  14"  each  time. 

5.  No  ravels  show. 

6.  Corners  do  not  extend  beyond  the  selvage. 

y.  The  stitching  is  exactly  on  the  fold,  straight;  with  thread  of  matchin 
color,  about  size  60,  fourteen  stitches  per  inch;  no  breaks,  neither  tigl 
nor  too  loose  tension;  ends  retraced. 


8.  Hems  are  clean,  free  of  wrinkles,  with  standard  fold  when  completed. 


Procedure. 

Straighten  and  cut  ends  on  grain. 

Hold  material  with  bulk  in  lap,  turning  hem  toward  you  and  worl 
ing  from  right  to  left.  Pinch  in  a  14"  fold. 
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Turn  again  14";  pin  at  right  angles,  heads  up,  at  the  beginning  and 
aid,  then  several  places  in  between. 

Baste— quickly  with  running  stitches,  knot  at  beginning,  cross  stitch 
t  end,  close  to  fold,  but  not  on  stitching  line.  It  you  are  skilled,  omit 
his  step. 

Stitch— plan  to  reverse,  beginning  and  ending  as  close  to  fold  as 
lossible  (y16"),  with  bulk  at  left  of  presser  foot. 

Remove  basting  and  clip  off  thread  ends. 

Press— test  iron,  dampen  fabric  with  cloth  as  you  work,  stroke  with 
le  grain.  Fold  lengthwise  first  into  thirds— creasing  with  the  iron, 
lake  soft  crosswise  folds  by  hand,  not  sharp  iron  creases. 

Label— your  name,  amount  of  time  spent,  and  cost. 

A  Narrow  Hem  around  a  Corner 


Narrow  hems  around  a  corner,  as  in  a  tea  towel  made  from  a  flour 
ck,  a  scarf,  or  the  ties  of  an  apron  string,  often  present  problems  of 
atness  to  the  beginner.  To  do  such  simple  things  well  develops 
ills  useful  in  similar  problems.  Setting  up  the  desired  standards  first 
ill  enable  us  to  see  reasons  for  each  step. 

To  make  a  narrow  hem  around  a  corner,  first  pinch  and  pin  in  the 
ms  (Fig.  142).  Be  careful  not  to  pull  ravelings  out  at  the  corners, 
the  pinching  does  not  make  very  permanent  creases  you  might 
ess  a  little  with  the  iron. 


\ 
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201.  Square  corners  on  a  narrow  hem. 
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The  corners  can  be  made  flat  and  neat  by  folding  in  a  miter  with 
out  cutting.  To  do  so,  open  the  hem  at  one  corner,  observing  the 
crease  marks  (Fig.  201,  A). 

Fold  a  triangle  across  the  inner  crease,  as  at  A.  It  will  now  resem 
ble  B.  Refold  the  two  folds  of  the  hem,  and  the  result  will  be  as  in  C 
a  nicely  mitered  corner.  The  little  square  of  raw  edge  left  extending 
may  be  clipped  off.  Repin  and  baste  the  hem  ready  for  stitching.  Th< 
diagonal  seam  may  be  hemmed  together  by  hand  invisibly  as  in  D 
But  for  such  utilitarian  articles  as  a  dish  towel,  the  corner  could  b<| 
stitched  on  the  machine  along  each  side  of  the  miter,  E.  If  one  is  ver 
careful  a  square  corner  could  be  stitched  without  a  mitered  fold  a 
in  F.  For  a  scarf  or  sash  end,  D  is  neater  looking.  But  never  stitcl 
each  side  before  folding  the  adjoining  side,  as  was  done  in  G.  Why 

Faced  Hem 

Dresses  sometimes  need  to  be  lengthened.  If  there  is  not  sufffeien 
hem  allowance,  we  use  a  bias  facing.  Occasionally  we  use  an  outsid- 
facing  for  decorative  purposes.  Compare  Figs.  156  and  157. 

To  face  a  skirt  with  bias  strips,  follow  these  steps: 

1.  Cut  bias  strips  2"  or  3"  wide.  Join  the  ends  along  lengthwisj 
threads  with  a  14"  seam  pressed  open,  until  you  have  a  strip  a  littl 
longer  than  you  need  to  go  around  the  skirt  (Fig.  202,  A).  Press  ant 
shrink  out  the  fullness  by  using  the  side  of  the  iron  to  convert  th 
strip  into  a  semicircular  shape  (Fig.  246).  It  is  easier  to  shrink  011 
the  fullness  now  than  after  it  is  on  the  skirt,  although  it  may  be  don 
as  in  a  regular  hem  (Figs.  189,  C  and  193,  C). 

2.  Pin  the  right  side  of  the  bias  strip  to  the  right  side  of  the  skir 
which  has  been  hung  and  trimmed  evenly.  Baste  around  the  skirt  untj 
near  the  beginning  (Fig.  202).  Let  the  end  of  the  bias  strip  overla 
the  beginning  about  V2" .  Carefully  cut  off  the  ends  along  a  war] 
thread.  Pin,  baste,  and  stitch  the  ends  of  the  strip  together  in  a  14 
plain  seam.  Press  open.  This  seam  should  be  as  neat  and  flat  as  an 
other.  (Principle:  lengthwise  seams  should  be  finished  before  stitchin*  1 
circumferences  across  them.) 

3.  Stitch  around  the  bottom  of  the  skirt  as  planned.  Rernov  1 
bastings.  Trim  off  the  seam  if  it  is  wider  than  14".  Turn  the  facin 
to  the  inside  of  the  skirt. 

4.  Now,  work  the  seam  out  with  your  fingers  toward  the  edge,  bu  / 

keep  it  back  2"  from  the  edge  toward  the  wrong  side,  and  pi  i 

and  baste  it  with  stitches  about  14"  long  to  hold  it  that  way — to  b 
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sure  the  facing  will  not  show  on  the  right  side  (C).  A  light  pressing 
at  this  point  will  help  a  lot. 

5.  The  raw  edge  may  be  treated  as  any  hem,  depending  on  your 
material. 

6.  After  the  hemming  is  complete,  but  before  removing  bastings, 
press  the  facing  lightly.  With  the  iron  work  from  the  lower  edge  of 


fig.  202.  Bias  facing  on  circular  skirt  must  have  all  lengthwise  seams 
stitched  and  pressed  open  before  stitching  the  circumference,  B.  After 
turning  baste  outer  edge  so  facing  is  held  back  i/i6"-3/32"  from  edge, 

C.  Finish  raw  edge  as  for  any  hem.  A  basting  at  edge  x  is  more  essential 
in  finishing  a  facing  than  a  basting  at  y,  to  make  the  facing  stay  back 
until  the  permanent  hemming  is  complete. 

drt  up  toward  the  hemming  stitches.  Remove  bastings  and  press 
rom  the  right  side. 

A  good  facing  stays  back  from  edge  but  a  poor  one  shows 

In  the  right  side  or  is  pulled  back  too  far,  as  Vs "~lA"  from  edge, 
jengthwise  straight  strips  in  place  of  bias  strips  produce  a  very  poor 
icing. 


Plackets 

Should  the  placket  opening  be  left  exactly  the  length  of  the  metal  part  of 
a  slide  fastener ?  When  should  the  opening  for  a  slide  fastener  be  faced 
with  a  bias  strip  and  when  may  it  be  folded  back  without  a  facing ?  Can 
a  slide  fastener  be  set  in  a  placket  at  one  trip  to  the  machine ?  Should  the 
placket  always  be  on  the  left  hip ?  Explain. 


J  he  newer  style  plackets  are  so  easy  to  make  that  one  wonders  wh} 
anyone  allows  this  part  of  her  dress  to  look  untidy. 

Plackets  are  avoided  entirely  in  such  styles  as  wrap-arounds,  skirh 
attached  to  loose  under-bodies,  garments  with  elastic  waists  and  loose 
wristbands,  and  loose-fitting  slipover  garments.  But  wherever  snug 
fitting  styles  are  in  vogue  plackets  become  necessary. 

Plackets  may  be  made  in  an  opening  left  in  a  seam  or  in  a  slash  cul 
in  the  garment.  The  placket  made  in  a  slash  or  slit  takes  a  dart  oul 
of  the  garment,  thereby  producing  a  bias  seam  and  a  slight  bulge.  Thi; 
effect  is  easily  concealed  if  the  slash  occurs  in  a  group  of  gathers  as  irl 
a  full  sleeve,  full  skirt,  or  gathered  neckline.  Plackets  made 
ing  left  in  a  seam  are  more  durable,  set  better,  and,  because 
are  more  easily  made,  are  generally  less  conspicuous. 

Sometimes  the  garment  seam  is  wide  enough  to  use  in  making  the 
placket— at  least  for  the  underlap,  and  sometimes  for  both  the  overlap 
and  the  underlap.  In  cutting  straight-line  pieces  of  a  garment  design 
ers  sometimes  allow  an  extension  to  take  the  place  of  facings  and  bind 
ings  to  make  a  hem  for  the  overlap  and  the  underlap,  but  this  is  no! 
practical  when  the  placket  line  is  on  a  deep  curve,  as  over  a  rounded' 
hip  line. 

The  continuous-bound  placket,  the  bound-and-faced  placket,  and 
the  bound  slash  are  not  common  today  because  they  are  not  only  more 
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difficult  to  make,  but  more  bulky.  Where  the  facing  is  stitched  down 
by  hand  on  a  dress,  they  look  “homemade”  or  amateurish.  Worst  of  all, 
the  basic  lengthwise  seam  of  the  dress  has  to  be  clipped  and  usually 
trimmed  to  14",  thereby  preventing  future  alterations.  Such  plackets 
may  be  useful  in  making  children’s  clothes  and  undergarments. 
Modern  dressmaking  uses  the  bound-buttonhole  placket  for  slashes 
and  the  concealed  slide-fastener  placket  at  hiplines,  instead. 

Usually,  placket  openings  for  dresses  are  made  after  circumference 
seams  are  completed;  that  is,  after  the  second  fitting  when  we  are 
giving  the  garment  its  final  finishes.  Such  lengthwise  openings  are 
made  last  to  conceal  crosswise  seam  endings.  When  you  look  into  an 
opening  you  should  be  conscious  of  one  straight  lengthwise  line,  not 
a  number  of  bunrpy-looking  crosswise  seams,  hems,  and  other  endings. 
Placket  openings  for  necks,  sleeves,  skirts,  and  panties  should  usually 
e  finished  before  collars,  cuffs,  and  belt  bands  are  attached. 


Standards  for  Any  Placket 

A  good  placket  is: 

[nconspicuous — flat,  neat;  with  sufficient  lap  that  it  doesn’t  gap;  without 
bulges,  puckers,  or  hand  stitches  showing;  without  a  binding  where  a 
facing  would  serve. 

|Jscful  (functional) — easy  to  work,  with  no  tugging  when  dressing;  at 
least  9"  in  a  dress,  6"  in  a  skirt,  2"  at  wrist  (the  difference  between  a 
large  and  a  smaller  circumference). 

)urable — strong  at  top  and  bottom,  with  thread  ends  tied  or  retraced; 
with  seam  not  frayed,  clipped,  or  trimmed  too  close,  thereby  pre¬ 
venting  alterations  for  fitting  and  remodeling;  made  of  fabric  to 
match  garment. 

lasy  to  launder  or  clean — flat,  not  too  thick,  of  bias  or  matching  grain; 
without  selvage  in  the  scam;  long  enough  (as  in  a  shirt  sleeve)  to 
open  while  ironing. 

|asy  to  make — with  facings  (easier  than  bindings);  slide  fastener  saves 
sewing  on  snaps. 

Two-Strip  Placket  in  a  Dress 
Preparation 

In  the  left  side  of  the  dress,  leave  an  opening  at  least  9"  long- 
in  the  blouse  and  6"  in  the  skirt. 

[Before  the  first  fitting,  mark  with  basting  the  lengthwise  seam  lines 
both  front  and  back  of  blouse  and  skirt.  (Upon  experience  this  step 
!|ay  be  omitted.) 
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If  any  alterations  were  made  in  fitting,  correct  this  marking  to  match: 
the  seam  line  on  right  hip. 

End  the  seam  line  of  the  skirt  by  retracing  it  at  the  placket  end. 
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fig.  203.  Steps  in  making  two-strip  dress  placket. 

After  the  second  fitting,  check  to  see  that  the  front  and  back  of  the 
blouse  and  of  the  skirt  are  the  same  length,  matching  at  the  waistline. 

Stitch,  finish,  and  press  the  waistline  (Fig.  203,  A). 

Procedure 

1.  Cut  two  bias  strips  lki"— 2"  longer  than  opening  and  two  seams 
wider  than  finished  width  (which  should  be  about  34") .  Steam  shrink 
into  a  curve  (Fig.  246). 

2.  Pin  and  baste  these  strips  with  their  seam  lines  matching  the 
seam  lines  of  the  opening,  easing  the  strip  on  where  the  hip  lim 
curves  in  at  the  waist,  leaving  a  kV'-i"  seam  across  both  ends  of  strips| 
(Fig.  203,  B). 

3.  At  the  machine,  edge  stitch  a  lA"  fold  on  free  edge  of  the  strip: 
and  stitch  the  seams  just  basted— not  on  the  marked  seam  lines  bu1 

nearer  the  raw  edges. 

4.  Leave  the  marking  bastings  in,  but  remove  the  bastings  tha 
held  the  strips  in  place.  Do  not  trim  the  seams. 

5.  Press  all  seams  toward  the  placket  strips  and  machine  stitch  thi 
seams  to  the  strip,  not  the  garment,  44"  away  from  the  original  sea 
(point  x  shown  on  C  and  D)  to  make  it  set  firmly.  Later  the  snap$| 
will  be  sewed  in  this  space. 
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6.  To  complete  the  overlap,  press  the  front  strip  back  like  any  fac¬ 
ing— the  fold  will  be  on  the  original  marked  seam  line.  Edge  stitch 
along  this  fold  to  match  other  top  stitching  on  the  garment  (point  y 
in  C  and  D).  This  stitch  does  away  with  any  need  for  tacking  the 
facing  by  hand  where  it  would  show  on  the  outside  of  the  garment. 
Tack  facing  at  waistline  only  (point  z) . 

7.  Use  the  strip  sewed  to  the  back  as  an  extension  to  become  the 
junderlap. 

8.  Arrange  the  overlap  on  the  underlap  with  original  basting  mark¬ 
ings  exactly  matching.  Pin  firmly  in  place.  Turn  to  the  wrong  side  and 

ew  together  across  the  ends  of  the  two  placket  strips  ( C ) .  Do  not 
lip  the  skirt  seam.  It  will  naturally  want  to  press  to  the  front. 

9.  Finish  by  pressing  first,  then  sewing  a  hook  and  eye  at  waist- 
ine  (D),  and  snap  fasteners  above  and  below,  1"  apart  and  very  close 
0  the  edge  of  opening.  No  hand  stitches  must  show  on  outside.  See 
iage  450  for  sewing  on  snap  fasteners. 

Note:  Organize  your  work  so  that  you  can  make  this  placket  in  three 
rips  to  the  machine:  (1)  stitch  on  strips  and  edge  stitch  them, 

2)  stay  stitch  strips  to  garment  seams  lA "  from  first  seams, 

3)  edge  stitch  y16"  back  of  folded  edge  of  overlap  and  inside  stitch 
cross  ends  of  strips. 

On  wools  and  heavy  fabrics,  the  skirt  seam  joining  the  back  exten¬ 
on  strip  could  be  pressed  open  before  stay  stitching  the  lA"  over 
n  the  strip  x. 


Concealed  Slide-Fastener  Dress  Placket 


Standards 
Ihe  fastener  slides  easily,  doesn’t  hang. 

|he  fastener  cannot  be  seen — is  set  under  undcrlap  so  it  extends  about 
Vs"  under  the  overlap, 
le  tape  docs  not  show. 

[itching  is  straight  and  true  across  closed  ends. 

le  overlap  is  not  over  V2"  wide,  but  may  be  wider  at  top  to  permit  space 
for  lock. 

Preparation 

| Buy  9"  or  10"  fastener  before  stitching  seams  entering  placket, 
repare  the  same  way  as  for  a  two-strip  placket  in  a  dress  (page  423), 
cept  that  the  opening  is  left  V2"  longer  than  the  fastener.  Follow 
rections  that  come  with  the  fastener  or  those  on  the  next  page. 
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Procedure 


This  process  falls  naturally  into  three  parts:  (1)  facing  the  overlap; 

(2)  making  a  lapped  seam  of  back  on  the  slide  fastener  (underlap); 

(3)  stitching  the  overlap  in  position  on  the  underlap. 

1.  Face  the  Front  or  Overlap. 

Cut  bias  facing  1V4"  wide  two  seams  longer  than  the  finished 
placket  opening.  Steam  press  it  into  a  curve  (Fig.  246).  Pin  and  baste 
this  strip  to  the  front  seam,  easing  it  in  at  waistline  curve. 

Stitch  facing  to  the  front  of  the  opening,  not  on  the  seam  line 
marked,  but  %  "-%  2  "  nearer  the  raw  edge.  Remove  this  basting,  but 
not  the  marking  basting. 

Fold  back  exactly  on  marked  seam  line  (B).  Do  not  trim  the  en¬ 
closed  seam;  leave  it  for  future  alterations.  Press  especially  well,  as  it 
is  difficult  to  press  well  over  the  fastener  at  the  last. 

2.  Stitch  Underlap  to  Slide  Fastener. 

On  the  back  of  the  opening,  turn  and  baste  as  a  lapped  seam  a  fold- 
not  on  the  seam  line  but  nearer  the  raw  edge,  thereby  providing; 
adequate  extension  under  the  overlap. 


Pin,  then  baste  to  the  closed  slide  fastener  with  this  fold  from 


I 


metal.  Do  not  stretch  cloth;  leave  room  for  the  pull  to  slide.  Using  a 
cording  foot,  stitch  on  the  edge  of  the  fold  as  a  lapped  seam.  With 
the  fastener  closed,  start  stitching  at  the  bottom.  When  halfway  up, 
raise  the  presser  foot,  open  the  fastener,  lower  the  presser  foot,  and 
proceed  to  the  top. 

Substandard  results  occur  if  you  fold  the  underlap  exactly  on  the 
original  seam  line  as  you  stitch  it  to  the  fastener,  for  some  of  the 
metal  and  tape  of  the  fastener  would  show. 

3.  Stitch  Overlap  on  Underlap. 

Lap  the  front  overlap  on  top  of  the  back  underlap  so  the  basted 
markings  of  original  seam  lines  coincide.  Pin  and  use  diagonal  basting 
over  the  edge  to  prevent  slipping,  especially  at  the  waistline  (Fig. 
204,  D). 

Make  a  line  of  bastings  Vi"  back  from  the  fold  as  a  guide  for  stitch¬ 
ing — or  a  line  that  just  misses  the  metal  part  of  the  fastener  by  Yie"- 

Use  a  cording  foot  to  stitch  through  all  thicknesses  from  the  right 
side  following  the  guide  line  and  going  across  at  top  and  bottom  to 
make  a  neat  finish.  The  gauge  presser  foot  will  enable  you  to  stitch  a 
true  width.  In  stitching  around  the  pull  or  lock  at  top,  it  may  be 
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necessary  to  somewhat  widen  the  overlap.  (If  you  begin  at  the  bottom 
and  stitch  toward  the  top,  you  can  stop  the  machine  near  this  point, 
raise  the  presser  foot,  clip  the  diagonal  basting,  and  open  the  fastener 
a  few  inches,  then  lower  the  presser  foot  and  proceed.)  Examine  the 
wrong  side  from  time  to  time  to  be  sure  it  is  neat. 
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ig.  204.  Steps  in  making  slide-fastener  dress  placket. 


Pull  threads  to  the  wrong  side  and  tie  (D).  Trim  the  facing  to 
[latch  width  of  tape,  overcast  it  to  the  tape,  and  tack  both  to  the 
/aistline  seam.  (This  tack  may  keep  it  from  “hanging”  some  day.) 
[ress  lightly  and  remove  bastings.  Do  not  clip  the  skirt  seam;  allow 
lie  slight  excess  at  bottom  of  placket  to  disappear  as  seam  is  pressed. 

Good  Management 

The  steps  outlined  should  make  clear  the  method  of  making  the 
lacket,  but  it  is  more  efficient  to  do  two  similar  jobs  at  once.  Try 
lis  plan: 

Machine  stitch  both  the  facing  to  the  front  and  the  back  fold  on 
|e  fastener  at  the  first  trip  to  the  machine. 

Stitch  the  front  overlap  on  top  of  the  underlap  at  the  second  trip 
machine. 


Concealed  Slide-Fastener  Skirt  Placket 
Procedure 

IThe  procedure  is  the  same  as  for  dress  placket,  that  is,  ( 1 )  prepare 
srlap;  (2)  attach  underlap  to  fastener;  (3)  stitch  overlap  onto 
Iderlap. 
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1.  Prepare  Overlap 

If  the  hip  seam  is  34"  wide,  turn  under  front  of  placket  opening  on 
seam  line  as  a  hem;  baste  close  to  fold  and  press. 

If  the  seam  is  less  than  34",  baste  a  facing  on  the  front  edge  of  open¬ 
ing  (a  bias  strip  1  lA"  wide  and  1"  longer  than  the  opening).  Stitch 
(at  same  trip  to  machine  as  in  step  2),  not  on  the  marked  seam  line 
but  Yu'A-Vs"  from  the  seam  line  nearer  the  raw  edge.  Remove  basting 
Turn  the  facing  to  the  wrong  side  and  manipulate  so  that  the  fold  is 
exactly  on  the  seam  line.  Baste  and  press. 

2.  Prepare  Underlap 

Turn  under  the  back  opening  of  the  placket,  not  on  the  marked 
seam  line  but  %6"  nearer  the  raw  edge. 

Baste  this  fold  to  within  y1(i"  of  the  metal  part  of  closed  slide  fas 
tener  as  for  a  lapped  seam.  Have  top  of  the  pull  lA"  below  waist  seam 
line,  not  up  at  raw  edge. 

Stitch  Yi  0"  from  metal,  using  cording  foot.  Press. 

Note.  In  a  plain  gored  skirt,  these  steps  could  be  stitched  at  the  first 
trip  to  the  machine,  when  all  lengthwise  seams  are  stitched. 

3.  Stitch  Overlap  on  Underlap 

Pin  the  pressed  overlap  in  place  on  the  underlap,  marked  seam  lin 
of  front  exactly  on  marked  seam  line  of  back.  This  entirely  conceal 
both  fastener  and  tape.  Use  diagonal  basting  to  hold  the  lap  firmly 
at  the  outer  edge. 

Baste  along  the  front  of  the  slide  fastener  through  all  thicknesse 
as  a  guide  for  stitching.  Be  sure  to  have  this  line  back  far  enough  t 
leave  room  for  pull  or  widest  part  of  fastener,  but  not  over  Vz"  wide 

Stitch  across  the  bottom,  beginning  at  the  skirt  seam  line,  then  turn 
and  stitch  up  through  the  waistline  to  the  raw  edge,  using  a  gauge 
presser  foot  or  cording  foot  and  following  the  guide  basting.  (Youi 
second  trip  to  the  machine  for  this  placket.) 

Lightly  press,  remove  basting,  then  attach  belt.  Do  not  clip  skirl 
seam.  Press  it  open  or  to  the  front  as  desired. 


Slide  Fastener  at  Neckline 


Procedure 


4, 


Locate  the  seam  allowance  at  the  neck  and  be  sure  that  the  centei 
front  or  back  is  marked  (Fig.  203).  Place  the  top  of  the  pull  at  the 
neck  seam  line  (not  up  at  the  raw  edge)  and  measure  down  the  centei  s| 
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of  the  blouse  from  top  of  pull  to  bottom  of  metal  fastener;  mark  with 
pin. 

Cut  a  facing  approximately  1V2"  square  to  reinforce  the  bottom  of 
;he  placket.  (Facing  may  continue  the  entire  length  of  slit  or  may  be 
»art  of  a  shaped  facing  which  finishes  the  neck.)  Stitch  on  the  facing 
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Iig.  205.  Slide  fastener  at  neckline  of  blouse. 


1  D 


'  from  center  line  to  form  a  rectangle,  crossing  at  the  point  marked 
|y  pin.  Slash  from  the  top  of  the  neck  down  the  center  of  the  blouse 
within  lA"  of  the  original  pin  marking,  then  diagonally  toward  the 
mers  as  for  a  piped  buttonhole. 

Turn  the  facing  and  seam  allowance  to  wrong  side  and  press. 

Baste  the  fastener  in  place  and  stitch  neatly  (D). 

Piped-Buttonhole  Placket 

The  piped  or  bound  buttonhole  placket  is  most  easily  made,  for  it  is 
reality  just  half  of  a  buttonhole.  It  is  much  neater  and  easier  to 
lake  than  the  continuous-bound  placket  and  is  ideal  for  neck  open- 
|gs  (Fig.  206). 

Procedure 

I  Have  marked  the  neck  seam  line  and  the  center  of  the  blouse. 
Cut  a  straight  or  bias  strip  1V2"  wide  and  1"  longer  than  the  open- 

Baste  this  strip  to  the  garment,  lengthwise  centers  matching  and 
tht  sides  together. 

Stitch  along  each  side  parallel  to  the  center  and  across  the  end  of  the 
jening  to  produce  a  long  narrow  rectangle  about  14"  wide. 

[Slash  the  rectangle  through  its  center  to  within  lA"  of  the  end. 
tsh  diagonally  to  the  corners  as  for  a  piped  buttonhole  (A). 
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Press  entirely  to  wrong  side  like  a  facing.  Then  fold  the  strip  t( 
make  a  piped  fold  along  each  side,  meeting  in  the  center.  Be  sure  tc 
keep  the  seam  out  of  the  fold.  Use  diagonal  basting  to  hold  the! 
lips  together.  On  the  wrong  side,  sew  the  piping  to  the  original  line] 
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fig.  206.  Pipecl-buttonhole  placket. 


of  stitching  by  hand  or  machine  and  across  the  end  (C).  To  give  a: 
tailored  effect,  this  placket  may  be  top  stitched  (C). 

For  a  bound-buttonhole  placket  the  bias  strip  is  used  like  a  bind-) 
ing,  not  a  piping.  Hence,  after  slashing,  press  the  seam  along  the  sides) 
(but  not  the  ends)  toward  the  lips.  Crease  lips  so  they  are  equal.  On 
the  wrong  side,  turn  under  the  edge  of  the  strip  to  form  Vs"  binding.] 
(Trim  off  what  is  not  needed.)  By  hand,  hem  this  binding  into  the! 
machine  stitching  (D).  Across  the  end  tack  the  two  lips  (which  form 
an  inverted  box  pleat  on  the  wrong  side)  tightly  to  the  triangular  flapj 
left  when  slashing.  Overcast  the  raw  edges  of  the  end  folds— do  not 
try  to  turn  them  under.  If  the  lips  appear  too  wide  and  bulky  or 
spread  the  slash  apart,  trim  off  some  of  the  raw  edges  of  seams  before 
forming  lips  of  the  binding. 


Continuous-Bound  Placket 


The  continuous-bound  placket  is  used  in  slashes  and  in  seams.  It  is 
most  successful  in  full,  gathered  sections  such  as  a  peasant-type  sleeve, 
in  undergarments,  and  in  children’s  clothes. 


Procedure  in  a  Slash 

Cut  a  placket  strip  lengthwise,  not  bias,  about  1"  longer  than  twice 
the  length  of  opening  and  iVV-iVi"  wide.  Crease  as  for  lA”  seams 
and  through  the  center  to  form  a  guide  in  stitching  and  finishing. 

Pin  the  center  crosswise  crease  to  the  end  of  the  slash,  right  sides 
together  (Fig.  207,  A).  Baste  if  you  like,  but  the  one  pin  is  really 
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enough.  At  machine,  work  with  the  strip  next  to  the  feed  and  the 
garment  up.  Stitch  to  make  a  lA"  seam  on  the  strip,  which  requires 
that  you  stitch  to  a  point  at  the  end  of  the  slash.  Stop  there  with  your 
leedle  down.  Raise  the  presser  foot  and  fold  the  garment  back  out  of 
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Underlap  Overlap 


fig.  207.  Continuous-bound  plackets.  A  and  B,  in  a  slash.  C  and  D,  in  a  seam. 

our  way  to  avoid  a  pleat  or  pucker.  Lower  the  presser  foot  and  stitch 
t>n  to  the  end. 

Turn  the  strip  over  on  itself  as  a  binding  and  hem  it  by  hand  into 
le  machine  stitching.  Press  the  band  back  on  the  overlap  section  and 
|>in  or  tack  it  at  the  seam  (B)  until  ready  to  use.  Let  the  band  extend 
rom  the  other  side  to  form  the  underlap. 

Procedure  in  a  Seam 

Pin  the  strip  with  right  sides  and  seam  lines  matching  the  seams  of 
he  opening.  Baste  if  necessary.  Start  stitching  at  the  top  and  end  at 
lie  bottom  of  the  opening  on  one  side  so  the  stitching  meets  the 
pitching  of  the  seam  below.  Stitch  with  the  strip  down  and  the  gar- 
lent  on  top.  Cut  thread  ends  and  tie. 

For  the  other  side  of  the  opening,  begin  at  the  top  and  stitch  down 
*ain  to  the  bottom  to  meet  exactly  the  stitching  of  the  seam  below. 
|hus,  three  seams  all  meet  at  the  same  point— the  end  of  placket  open- 
fg  (Fig.  207,  C).  Tie  all  thread  ends. 

To  complete  the  binding,  clip  the  garment  seam  at  this  pivotal 
)int  (D).  (To  do  so  weakens  the  seam  and  destroys  all  possibility 
future  alterations,  and  that  is  why  this  style  of  placket  is  not  so  fre- 
liently  used.)  Finish  the  binding  (as  in  B). 
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Shirt-Sleeve  Placket 
Make  the  placket  in  a  shirt  sleeve  before  the  sleeve  seam  so  that  work 


can  be  kept  flat  on  the  table  or  machine.  (Does  this  mean  a  pin  fit 
ting?)  The  slash  for  the  opening  is  usually  1"  back  of  the  center  o 
the  sleeve  on  the  grain  (Fig.  208,  A). 


Procedure 

To  fit  a  slash  6"  long,  cut  a  straight  strip  13"  long  and  2V2"  wide 
Attach  it  to  the  slash  as  a  continuous  binding  (B) .  Place  the  right  side 
of  the  strip  to  the  wrong  side  of  the  sleeve  and  stitch  or  sew  by  hanc 
in  a  Vs"  seam  from  bottom  to  top  of  slit— first  on  the  front  and  then 
on  the  back  of  the  opening.  Sew  a  small  dart  (Vz"  long  and  Vs"  wide 
tapering  to  nothing)  on  the  sleeve  at  the  end  of  the  placket  slash. 

The  Underlap.  Work  with  the  sleeve  flat  on  the  table  before  you, 
right  side  up  (B).  Fold  the  front  part  of  the  sleeve  back  on  itself  ou 
of  the  way  (C).  Fold  the  strip  over  on  the  under  or  back  opening  0 
sleeve  as  an  outside  facing.  But  the  strip  is  too  wide  for  such  a  facing 
so  slash  it  from  bottom  of  opening  to  end  of  opening  to  make  it  Vs" 
wide.  Slit  across  at  the  top  Vs"  so  that  the  facing  can  be  turned  under 
Vs" ,  leaving  a  facing  34"  wide.  Baste  and  stitch  this  facing  down  on 
the  right  side  of  the  sleeve— to  become  the  underlap  (D). 

The  Overlap.  Drop  the  sleeve  front  down  in  place  and  pull  the  fac 
ing,  attached  to  the  front  of  the  opening,  out  on  the  right  side  (E).  (J 
Crease  a  turn-under  of  Vs"-lA"  (or  enough  to  match  stripes)  on  free 
edge  of  the  strip  and  bring  it  over  to  the  seam.  Pin  and  baste  it  in  place 
as  a  binding  to  cover  first  stitching  (F).  Leaving  1V4"  above  the  end 
of  the  opening,  cut  away  the  rest  of  the  strip  at  point  x.  From  this 
1V4"  cut  the  pointed  end  of  the  overlap,  leaving  a  seam  to  be  turned  |/ 
under.  Baste  the  point  down  in  place  (G). 

To  stitch  the  overlap,  turn  back  the  under  part,  b,  of  the  sleeve  out 
of  the  way  (H);  stitch  up  one  side,  straight  across  just  at  the  fold  of 
the  strip,  and  down  the  other  side.  To  stitch  the  point  (I),  pull  the 
under  part,  b,  down  again  in  position.  Stitch  across  Vs"  above  the  1% 
other  crosswise  line  and  around  the  point  at  the  lower  edge.  Trim  any 
excess  placket  endings  off  even  with  the  sleeve  before  attaching  the 
cuff. 


It 


Taped  Wrist  Finish  and  Placket 

The  taped  wrist  finish  and  placket  is  used  chiefly  on  long  sleeves  of 
bulky  fabric  (Fig.  209). 
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Procedure 

To  prepare  for  the  tape,  baste  the  sleeve  back  exactly  on  the  seam 
line  of  the  lower  sleeve  edge  and  on  the  seam  line  of  the  front  open¬ 
ing.  Miter  the  square  corner.  Slash  the  seam  wherever  curved  to  make 


it  lie  smooth  and  flat  (A).  Allow  the  back  to  extend  as  an  underlap, 
folding  under,  not  on  the  marked  seam  line,  but  W'-Vs”  in  front  of 
it  nearer  the  raw  edge. 

Pin  and  baste  Vi”  ribbon  seam  binding  about  Vs”  back  from  the 
edge  of  the  basted  fold  lines  (B).  Ease  tape  on  concave  curves  and 
miter  at  corners.  Leave  Vi"  extra  at  each  end  of  the  opening  for  a 
crosswise  seam  in  tape. 

Attach  the  outer  edge  of  the  tape  to  the  sleeve  by  hand  with  vertical 
hemming  stitches,  so  they  will  not  catch  through  and  show  on  the 
outside  of  the  sleeve. 

Tack  the  inner  edge  of  the  tape  to  the  sleeve  with  loose  cat  stitching. 
(See  standards  for  good  hemming,  Fig.  192.)  Tack  across  the  ends  of 
tape  to  fasten  overlap  to  underlap.  Press  well  and  finish  with  two  or 
three  small  fasteners  or  loops  close  to  the  edge.  If  the  lengthwise  seam 
of  the  sleeve  is  pressed  to  the  front  instead  of  open,  this  placket  will 
not  need  any  clipping.  A  neatly  folded  bias  strip  could  be  used  in  the 
same  way  as  the  tape. 
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re  machine-made  buttonholes  ever  used  on  the  so-called  “better  dresses"? 
?hat  makes  the  spaces  between  buttonholes  sometimes  pucker  or  puff 
ut?  What  can  be  done  if  the  buttonhole  is  too  long  for  the  button? 
hat  can  be  done  if  the  scissors  slip  and  cut  the  corner  too  far  in  a  piped 
uttonhole?  How  far  from  the  edge  of  the  opening  should  the  button  be 
aced?  Is  fifteen  minutes  a  short  or  a  long  time  for  making  one  button- 
le?  Can  a  button  ever  be  sewed  too  tight?  Is  it  ever  good  taste  to 
ve  buttons  tacked  on  for  decoration  without  buttonholes? 


our  pattern,  commercial  or  your  own  original,  should  provide  the 
flowing  helps  in  making  attractive  closings: 

The  amount  of  lap  should  be  indicated  by  definite  bastings  marked 
from  perforations  on  the  pattern.  Center  front  should  be  arranged  to 
lap  on  center  front,  or  center  back  on  center  back,  or  side  seam  on  side 
seam  line. 

The  right  side  laps  over  the  left  in  women’s  clothes,  both  front  and 
back;  left  over  right  for  men’s  garments:  front  over  back  at  the  left  hip 
for  side  plackets  and  front  over  back  at  the  wrist  of  a  sleeve.  Unusual 
designs  sometimes  disregard  this  general  rule. 

Fasteners  should  really  function  and  be  flat,  neat,  and  durable.  Button¬ 
holes  should  be  cut  in  the  direction  of  pull — usually  horizontal  on 
dresses.  Vertical  buttonholes  are  used  on  shirt  fronts,  fly  openings,  and 
pants  or  skirt  bands  to  be  buttoned  on  and  hang  from  a  shirt  or  blouse. 

The  button  and  buttonhole  should  be  planned  to  suit  the  design.  The 
buttonhole  should  generally  be  on  the  grain  (Fig.  210,  A) .  But  in  some 
cases  (B)  good  design  would  require  a  location  on  the  bias.  Is  C  satis¬ 
factory?  Why? 

In  general,  the  button  edge  should  not  extend  beyond  the  edge  of  the 
fabric  (D),  and  most  patterns  plan  to  have  buttons  centered  on  the 
CB  or  CF  line. 
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A,  Right  B 

fig.  210.  Location  of  buttonholes. 


D,  Wrong 


The  following  points  should  always  be  observed: 


Finishing  stitches  taken  on  the  wrong  side  should  never  catch  through  to 


the  right  side- 


-bv  even  the  slightest  amount. 


Reenforcements  on  the  wrong  side  are  needed  if  the  fabric  is  not  double  or 


firm  at  the  place  where  the  fastener  is  to  be  attached. 

Buttonholes  or  fasteners  on  the  overlap  are  finished  before  placing  buttons 
or  fasteners  on  the  underlap. 

Buttons,  therefore,  need  to  be  selected  before  making  a  dress  or  a  pattern. 


Buttonholes 

Worked  buttonholes  have  an  advantage  in  that  they  may  be  made 
after  the  entire  garment  is  completed.  If  well  done  they  are  neither 
conspicuous  nor  bulky.  Worked  buttonholes  are  not  at  all  difficult 
after  you  have  practiced  just  a  little  bit.  Avoid  them  on  stretchv,  easily 
frayed  fabrics.  Machine  worked  buttonholes  are  great  timesavers  and 
can  be  made  quite  firm.  Piped  buttonholes  are  easier  for  the  average 
person  to  make  but  must  be  made  through  one  layer  of  the  garment 
before  the  hem  or  facing  is  attached.  Hence,  they  must  be  located  at 
the  first  fitting.  They  usually  must  be  finished  and  faced  before  the 
neckline  or  waistline  can  be  begun;  that  is,  between  the  first  and 
second  fittings,  preferably  at  the  first  trip  to  the  sewing  machine. 

While  “bound  buttonholes”  is  a  popular  term,  we  have  found  that 
the  lips  are  thinner,  flatter,  neater,  if  the  seam  of  the  buttonhole  is 
not  pressed  into  the  lips.  Pressing  the  seam  away  from  the  opening 
before  forming  the  lips  produces  an  inlaid  appearance.  The  resulting  , 
lips  are  really  pipings,  not  bindings.  Hence,  technically  we  advocate 
“piped  buttonholes.” 
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Piped  Buttonholes 
Standards 

A  well-tailored  piped  buttonhole  is: 

Functional — longer  than  the  button  so  it  slips  through  easily. 

Well  proportioned — long  and  narrow,  not  wide  or  bulky-looking. 

Flat,  not  bulky  because: 

It  is  made  through  one  thickness  of  garment  before  hemming. 

The  seam  is  pressed  away  from  lips. 

It  is  well  pressed  during  each  step. 

Excessive  fabric  is  trimmed  off  before  facing. 

Neat  because: 

Sides  are  same  length. 

Ends  are  same  width. 

Lips  are  same  size  and  even. 

Corners  are  square,  no  ravels  or  puckers. 

No  stitching  is  visible. 

Durable  because: 

Lips  are  tacked  to  seam  underneath — at  triangle  and  along  sides. 

Hem  or  facing  is  securely  hemmed  on  wrong  side  to  cover  raw  edges. 

Decorative  because: 

Spacing  is  well  planned. 

Grain  is  observed. 

Button  lies  on  center  of  lap  or  center  front,  unless  design  is  unusual. 

All  buttonholes  in  a  series  are  the  same  size  and  shape. 

All  other  requirements  are  met. 

Procedure 

"ollow  these  steps: 

Plan  Location  and  Size.  Plan  a  buttonhole  in  length  equal  to  the 
[meter  of  the  button  plus  its  thickness.  For  ball  buttons  or  unusual 
ipes,  tty  a  sample  slash  in  material  to  determine  correct  length.  Plan 
ttonholes  far  enough  back  from  the  edge  so  that  the  edge  of  the 
tton  lies  about  14"  back  of  the  garment  edge;  as  a  rule,  buttons  are 
the  CF  or  CB  line.  Plan  buttonholes  on  the  overlap  and  buttons 
the  underlap.  Buttonholes  would  usually  be  on  the  right  front  or 
bk  of  garment  and  on  the  front  of  a  cuff  rather  than  on  the  back, 
n  the  spaces  to  make  the  design  interesting,  balanced,  and  suffi- 
pt  to  keep  the  garment  closed.  An  odd  number  of  buttons  is  con¬ 
ned  more  attractive  as  a  rule  than  an  even  number. 

Mark  Location  and  Size.  If  the  material  is  not  very  firm,  an  inter- 
[ng  or  reenforcement  of  lightweight,  firm  material  should  be  basted 
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fig.  211.  Piped  buttonhole — marking 
and  placing  piping. 


for  Moderns 

on  the  wrong  side.  It  should  b 
pre-shrunk  and  of  grain  to  mate! 
garment— lawn  for  silks  and  lighl 
weight  woolens;  canvas,  crash,  o 
muslin  for  coatings.  Make  tw< 
rows  of  bastings  parallel  to  CF  a 
far  apart  as  the  determined  siz 
of  buttonhole.  The  outer  ro\ 
should  not  be  on  the  center  fron 
(or  CB)  but  slightly  beyond  th 
center  front  about  Vs" *  *  neare 
the  lapel  edge  of  garment  b 
allow  for  the  stem  or  shank  of  th 
button.  This  is  the  end  of  thi 
buttonhole  where  the  button  rest 
and  pulls.  Make  crosswise  bast 
ings  on  the  grain  at  measured  in 
tervals  (Fig.  211,  A) . 

3.  Cut  the  Piping.  For  eacl 
buttonhole  cut  a  rectangle  2 
wide  and  1 "  longer  than  the  but 
tonhole.  The  lengthwise  of  thi 
fabric  should  be  used  along  tin 
lips  or  length  of  piping.  It  usuall’ 
creases  easier  and  is  less  bulk 
when  finished  than  the  crosswise 
Bias  pieces  or  contrasting  fabric 
are  sometimes  used.  In  making  ; 
series  of  buttonholes,  cut  the  pip 
ing  strip  long  enough  to  fit  ove 
all  the  markings  with  Vi"  margin 
at  each  end  of  the  buttonhol 
(Fig.  211,  B).  Baste  over  marl 
ings  with  right  sides  togethei 

After  stitching  the  rectangles 
cut  the  strip  between  the  but 
tonholes.  This  method  insure 

*  Actually  this  amount  is  one-half  th 
diameter  of  the  shank  or  space  betweei 
the  holes  of  the  button. 
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.  212.  Piped  buttonhole. 
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more  accurate  spacings  and  endings,  and  saves  much  timi 

4.  Place  the  Piping.  Crease  the  individual  piping  lengthwise  in  cei 
ter  and  place  this  crease  over  the  marking,  right  side  facing  right  sid* 
Baste  around  the  edges  to  prevent  slipping  (Fig.  211,  C). 

5.  Stitch  Rectangle.  Stitch  from  the  wrong  side  so  that  you  ca 
watch  grain  and  follow  the  original  markings  to  form  a  rectangl 
(Fig.  212,  A) .  The  length  was  decided  upon— diameter  of  button  pli, 
thickness.  The  width  should  be  about  %6".  Have  the  same  numbt 
of  stitches  at  both  ends  to  keep  the  rows  parallel.  Follow  the  bastin 
and  presser  foot  as  a  guide  (or  stitch  through  a  paper  pattern).  Corn 
stitches  to  make  the  ends  alike. 

Begin  stitching  not  at  a  corner  but  near  the  center  of  a  long  side  an 
when  coming  back,  retrace.  See  to  it  that  the  beginning  and  endin 
of  the  stitches  are  inside  the  rectangle  (Fig.  108). 

Square  corners  must  be  produced  by  leaving  the  needle  down  i 
the  fabric  while  lifting  presser  foot  and  turning.  A  perfect  tension  an 
stitch  smaller  than  usual  will  help.  Tear  off  paper  if  used  and  remov 
bastings.  Dampen  and  press  before  cutting  to  reduce  raveling.  Ri 
and  correct  any  rectangle  that  is  off  grain  or  not  true. 

6.  Cut  and  Turn.  Cut  through  the  piping  and  garment  along  tli 
center  line  to  within  Va"  of  the  ends,  then  diagonally  to  each  corne 
leaving  a  triangle  at  each  end  (B).  Pull  piping  through  the  slit  thi 
formed  and  with  your  fingers  manipulate  and  crease  back  the  triangh 
and  the  seam  exactly  on  the  edge  of  the  rectangle  like  a  facing,  so  thi 
none  of  the  piping  shows  at  corners  or  elsewhere.  Press  firmly  (C 
With  tip  of  iron  re-press  piping  along  sides  so  that  piping  for  lips,  bi 
not  seam,  is  pressed  toward  the  opening. 

7.  Form  Lips.  Keep  the  seams  turned  away  from  the  slit,  but  crea? 
the  piping  back  to  the  center  of  the  opening  to  form  two  folds  ( 
lips  of  equal  width  (D).  At  the  ends  on  the  wrong  side  an  inverte 
box  pleat  is  formed.  Baste  along  base  of  each  lip  but  not  around  tli 
ends— the  triangles  must  be  left  free.  Use  diagonal  basting  to  hoi 
the  lips  together  on  the  right  side  before  pressing  (E). 

8.  Tack  Lips.  Turn  to  back  and  arrange  inverted  pleat.  By  machir 
or  by  hand  stitch  across  ends  to  sew  the  pleat  close  to  original  machin 
stitching  at  base  of  triangles  (F).  Then  sew  piping  along  sides  to  tli 
original  seam,  but  not  through  to  outside  of  garment  (G).  Han 
sewing  is  more  flexible  and  takes  just  a  minute,  but  be  sure  to  bac 
stitch  the  center  of  the  inverted  pleat  to  the  base  of  the  triangf 
Remove  bastings  at  base  of  lips  and  press  carefully.  Trim  off  pipir 
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naterial  all  around  to  within  lA"  of  stitching  line  (H).  Do  not  re- 
aove  diagonal  basting  till  garment  is  completed. 

9.  Face  the  Wrong  Side.  If  there  is  no  hem  or  facing  to  cover  the 
/rong  side,  overcast  the  edges  neatly  (I).  The  hem  or  facing  of  the 
arment  may  now  be  pinned  and  basted  on  the  back  of  the  button- 
ole.  Cut  this  fabric  through  the  center  of  each  buttonhole,  leaving  a 
:iangle  as  before.  Turn  the  raw  edge  under  and  hem  it  neatly  to  seam 
f  buttonhole  by  hand  (J). 

Common  Faults.  These  faults  give  an  amateurish  look: 

.  Making  sides  and  ends  of  a  rectangle  unequal  in  length. 

.  Making  a  rectangle  too  wide  and  clumsy  in  proportion  to  length — - 
lA"  is  too  wide. 

.  Cutting  too  far  into  corners  which  ravel. 

.  Cutting  not  far  enough,  which  causes  corners  to  pucker. 

.  Not  pivoting  corners  with  the  needle  down,  which  curves  and  puckers 
the  corners. 

t>.  Failure  to  pull  the  piping  entirely  out  of  sight  across  the  ends. 

Not  tacking  the  lips  on  the  wrong  side  close  enough  to  the  ends  of 
the  original  rectangle. 

Disregarding  grain  line. 

Failure  to  make  a  series  identical  in  size  and  location. 

Finishing  carelessly  on  wrong  side. 

Folding  seams  into  lips. 

Permitting  any  stitches  to  show  on  the  right  side  when  finished. 


Two-Piece  Piped  Buttonholes 

|The  two-piece  piped  buttonhole  is  more  difficult  to  make  and  should 
)t  be  undertaken  until  you  have  mastered  the  one-piece  style.  It  per- 
tts  the  use  of  two  colors  and  narrower  lips  on  heavy  coatings. 
[Follow  these  steps  (Fig.  213): 

Procedure 

1.  Mark  location. 

I2.  Cut  two  lengthwise  or  bias  strips  V2"  wide  and  V2"  longer  than 
ttonhole.  Fold  lengthwise  and  stitch  Vs"  from  the  fold,  making  a 
:k. 

.  Baste  the  folds  Vs "  away  from  marking  on  the  right  side,  with 
raw  edges  toward  opening  and  on  the  marking. 

.  Stitch  on  line  of  stitching  in  the  tuck  or  piping  (Vs"  from  fold), 
not  over  Vs"  from  the  marking  line  to  make  two  parallel  lines  with 
Is  exactly  opposite  each  other.  Tie  or  retrace  ends. 

Slit  on  the  marking,  leaving  a  lA"  triangular  flap  at  each  end. 
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6.  Push  the  seams  to  the  wrong  side  of  the  buttonhole.  Use  diagoml 
basting  to  hold  the  lips. 

7.  On  the  wrong  side,  complete  the  rectangle  of  the  buttonhole  b 
stitching  across  the  ends  to  catch  the  piping  or  lips  to  the  base  of  th 

triangle. 

8.  Face  the  backs  or  overcast. 


Corded  Buttonholes 

Make  corded  buttonholes  by  the  two-stri] 
method  (Fig.  213),  but  in  step  2  have  a  con 
held  in  the  fold.  In  step  4  use  a  cording  foo 
to  stitch  close  to  the  cord. 


Bound  Buttonholes 


I  _  5 


Follow  directions  for  one-piece  piped  but 
tonholes,  but  turn  the  seams  into  the  lips  t( 
give  a  raised  effect.  Trim  off  the  raw  edges  o 
the  slit  in  the  rectangle  very  slightly  to  pro 
vide  room  for  the  binding.  After  the  lips  an 
basted,  tack  ends  to  triangles  and  tack  the 
binding  by  hand  to  the  seam  line  of  the  sides 
If  there  is  no  hem  or  facing  to  cover  th( 
wrong  side,  turn  the  binding  material  as  fo: 
any  bias  binding  and  hem  down  by  hand  intc 
the  original  rectangle  stitches  (Fig.  206,  D) 
The  ends  are  overcast,  not  turned  under. 
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fig.  213.  Two-piece 
piped  buttonhole. 


Worked  Buttonholes 
Standards 

Good-looking  buttonholes: 

1.  Are  cut  exactly  on  grain. 

2.  Are  consistently  spaced. 

3.  End  slightly  beyond  center  front  to  allow 
stem  of  button  to  rest  exactly  at  center  front 
(unless  double-breasted  design). 

4.  Are  far  enough  back  from  edge  so  that  but¬ 
ton  does  not  extend  over  edge  of  overlap. 

5.  Are  worked  through  two  or  more  thicknesses. 

6.  Have  edges  of  lips  parallel,  not  curved  or 
wavy. 
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7.  Have  both  edges  caught — no  fray- 
mg. 

8.  Have  stitches  width  of  thread  apart. 

9.  Have  stitches  even  in  depth,  not 
over  He". 

10.  Have  edge  purled,  not  looped,  by 
buttonhole  stitch,  not  blanket 
stitch. 

11.  Have  a  fan  at  the  lapel  end  or  where 
button  rests  near  fold  of  overlap — 
where  strain  will  be. 

.  Have  a  bar  narrow  and  tight  to 
finish  at  end  opposite  the  end  where 
button  rests. 

Procedure 


Follow  these  steps: 

1.  Plan  Location.  Use  marks  from 
|he  pattern  guide  or  your  own  orig- 

lal  idea.  Check  with  a  tape  measure 
ir  gauge  for  equal  spacing.  Mark  with 
iins  or  basting  (Fig.  214,  A). 

2.  Cut  the  Slash.  Cut  from  pin 
pin  with  tiny,  sharp-pointed  scis- 

)rs  or  buttonhole  scissors  ( B ) .  Or 
legin  at  the  center  and  cut  to  each 
id  of  the  buttonhole,  especially  if 
:issors  do  not  cut  well.  If  the  mate- 
lal  ravels  badly,  stitch  two  parallel 
)ws  of  machine  stitching  and  slit 
dween  with  a  razor,  or  reenforce  be- 
/een  thicknesses  of  the  garment 
lith  fine  firm  interlining  before  cut- 
jng.  Some  workers  like  to  work  the 
ittonhole  first,  then  slit  it  open  with 
Irazor  blade.  Cut  one  at  a  time. 

3.  Decide  Where  to  Begin  and 
hd.  The  strain  comes  near  the 
iter  edge.  Hence  work  begins  at  the 
ck  or  inside  end — the  end  farthest 
|)m  the  lapel  edge  of  garment.  Work 

)ceeds  from  right  to  left.  The  raw 
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fig.  214.  Worked  buttonhole. 
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edges  are  up  while  working  the  stitch.  Hence,  you  must  turn  th» 
work  upside  down  to  get  started  on  the  upper  edge  of  slit  (at  point 
in  C.  Note  E.) 

4.  Overcast  If  Necessary.  If  the  material  ravels  badly,  the  edges  o 
slit  may  be  overcast  with  the  same  thread  as  buttonhole  stitch  (D) 
Overcasting  also  will  keep  the  two  layers  from  slipping.  Begin  at  insid< 
or  bar  end,  proceed  right  to  left  making  small  overcastings  later  to  bi 
concealed  with  the  buttonhole  stitch.  Three  or  four  on  each  side  anc 
never  around  the  ends  will  be  enough.  Do  not  use  a  knot. 

5.  Work  the  Buttonhole.  Buttonhole  stitch  (but  do  not  us< 
blanket  stitch )  from  right  to  left  ( E ) .  Insert  your  needle  at  right  angle 
to  the  edge  of  the  slit  (Fig.  215,  A).  In  this  position  pick  up  the  tw( 


fig.  215.  Details  of  buttonhole  stitch.  A,  how  the  stitch 
is  made.  B,  how  to  hold  the  work  and  your  hands. 

threads  at  the  eye  of  the  needle  and  bring  them  around  toward  yoi 
and  under  the  point  of  the  needle  from  right  to  left.  Pull  the  needh 
through  and  away  from  you  to  make  a  knot  or  purl  up  on  the  raw  edg( 
of  the  buttonhole.  Regularity  in  your  tension  as  you  pull  up  the  threat 
is  what  makes  the  buttonhole  look  even. 

When  you  reach  the  end  (Fig.  214,  F),  radiate  or  flare  the  stitehe: 
so  that  they  match  the  others  in  depth  and  spacing.  This  makes  th( 
fan,  which  reenforces  the  end  of  the  slit  against  which  the  buttor 
pulls.  Hence,  it  should  be  strong  and  firm.  Five  to  seven  stitches  ar( 
needed  to  make  a  durable,  well-spaced  fan.  Then  turn  and  work  the 
lower  edge  of  the  slit. 

When  the  back  end  is  reached,  make  the  bar.  Place  two  or  three 
straight  stitches  across  the  end  directly  over  the  first  stitch  made  anc 
the  last  (G) .  Over  these  make  five  buttonhole  stitches,  catching  undei 
the  three  bar  threads  for  all  except  the  center  stitch  of  the  group  oi 
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ive  (in  which  you  catch  the  fabric) .  Make  all  these  stitches  close  and 
irm.  In  a  vertical  buttonhole  make  a  bar  at  both  ends. 

6.  Finish.  Bring  thread  to  the  wrong  side  and  fasten  it.  Large  but- 
onholes  need  to  have  lips  overcast  together  and  pressed. 


Common  Faults.  If  your  buttonhole  has  none  of  these  defects,  it 
super-excellent!  By  comparing  your  work  with  the  standards  (page 
p)  and  by  practice  you  can  ovefcome  these  faults: 

|i.  Stitches  too  deep — too  heavy  looking. 

Stitches  too  close  together. 

Stitches  too  shallow — edge  raveled  out. 

Stitches  too  far  apart. 

Purl  not  produced  on  edge  because  a  blanket  stitch  was  used  instead 
of  a  buttonhole  stitch. 

Bar  at  wrong  end. 

Fan  at  both  ends. 

Edges  wavy. 

Stitches  unevenly  spaced. 

Not  enough  stitches  in  the  fan. 

Bar  too  large  or  loose. 

Worked  on  unsuitable  fabric;  on  one  layer  of  fabric,  or  with  wrong 
thread. 

Machine-Made  Buttonholes 

>uttonholes  made  on  the  buttonhole  attachment  of  the  machine 
h  be  quite  good-looking  and  durable.  You  can  have  them  made  at  a 
jghborhood  shop  or  make  them  yourself.  (See  page  300.) 

Tailors’  Buttonholes 

"ailors’  buttonholes  are  made  on  the  same  general  plan  as  worked 
itonholes  with  added  details  which  make  them  more  durable  and 
ractive.  They  are  usually  made  on  coats  or  suits  of  wool,  through 
layers  with  an  interlining  between  them.  The  interlining  should 
|firm  yet  pliable  and  is  most  essential.  Press  with  moisture  before 
ting. 

Procedure 

(ollow  these  steps  (Fig.  216): 

Mark  location  as  discussed  (page  435),  preferably  with  a  thin 
C!^k  line  (A) . 

Use  diagonal  basting  through  the  three  layers  around  each  mark- 
llto  prevent  slipping  during  work  (B). 
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3.  Stitch  on  the  machine  hie,"  from  marked  line  along  each  sic 
(C ) .  Begin  and  finish  at  the  inside  end,  but  form  a  circle 

the  outside  end.  Have  the  cent 


fig.  216.  Tailor’s  buttonhole. 


of  this  circle  exactly  on  the  C 
line.  Thread  a  sewing  needle  wi 
the  thread  ends  and  fasten  the 
with  a  few  back  stitches  on  tl 
wrong  side.  Clip  off  closely.  Stit( 
all  buttonholes  at  the  same  tim 

4.  Cut  only  one  buttonhole 
a  time.  Insert  one  point  of  fir 
sharp  scissors  in  the  center 
the  circle  and  with  one  moti( 
only  cut  through  all  layers  exact 
midway  between  the  two  rows 
stitching.  To  form  the  eyeh 
snip  several  times  around  tl 
circle  (D).  Push  a  stiletto  or  ( 
ange  stick  through  the  circle 
form  the  eyelet.  Trim  away  a 
excess  ravelings.  A  tailor’s  bi 
tonhole  cutter  has  a  razor-li 
cutting  blade  and  a  punch  coi 
bined  to  work  at  the  same  tin 
It  is  adjustable,  and  its  use 
sures  uniform  buttonholes.  Pr<U 
lightly  to  make  a  good  outline 
the  eyelet  to  follow  in  stitchir 
Press  firmly  till  it  clicks  to  ma 
the  cut. 

5.  Overcast  the  trimmed  ed^ 
with  very  fine  thread  and  need 
stitching  almost  to  the  machi 
stitching,  but  not  over  it.  H 
beeswax  rubbed  over  the  5 
keeps  the  material  together  a 
prevents  raveling 


6.  Strand  or  pad  the  edge  of  the  slit.  Use  heavy  but  soft  linen 
cotton  thread  such  as  #10  perle.  Use  a  knot  (later  to  be  cut  of 
Begin  lA”  back  of  slit;  bring  your  needle  out  close  to  the  upper  si 
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if  the  slit  at  the  inside  end  (E) .  Carry  the  strand  to  the  eyelet  end  and 
/rap  it  around  the  needle  to  keep  it  taut.  When  the  upper  half  of  the 
uttonhole  is  completed,  remove  the  needle  and  bring  this  stranding 
iread  along  the  lower  half.  After  the  buttonhole  is  complete,  insert 
le  needle  of  the  stranding  thread  exactly  at  the  end  of  the  buttonhole 
nd  bring  to  the  wrong  side.  Clip  off  stranding  thread  and  also  the 
not  used  at  the  beginning. 

7.  Work  the  buttonhole  (F).  Use  regular  silk  buttonhole  twist 
preferably  rubbed  lightly  with  beeswax  and  pressed  with  a  warm 
on) .  Turn  the  work  upside  down  so  that  you  can  work  first  the  upper 
alf  of  the  slit.  Use  a  regular  buttonhole  stitch  (Fig.  215).  When  the 
/elet  is  reached,  release  the  stranding  thread  and  hold  it  around  the 
rcle  as  you  radiate  the  buttonhole  stitches  over  the  strand.  Pulling  on 
le  strand  at  this  time  may  aid  in  keeping  the  circle  a  little  more  uni- 
im.  Now  turn  your  work  so  the  lower  edge  of  the  slit  is  toward  you 
id  buttonhole  over  it  (over  the  taut  strand).  Bring  the  stranding 
read  through  to  the  wrong  side  as  explained  in  step  6. 

8.  Finish  the  buttonhole  with  a  bar  tack  (G).  Turn  the  work  so 
at  the  back  end  is  next  to  you.  Take  two  or  three  bar  stitches  across 
e  end  with  the  buttonhole  twist  exactly  in  the  first  and  last  stitches 

Iie.  Cover  these  with  tiny  overhand,  buttonhole,  or  blanket  stitches, 
en  with  two  or  three  over-and-over  stitches  on  the  wrong  side. 
Baste  the  slit  together  with  diagonal  basting.  Press  well  with  a 
p  cloth  from  the  wrong  side.  While  still  damp,  push  a  stiletto 
ral  times  up  and  down  in  the  eyelet  to  give  it  a  good  shape.  Leave 
e  bastings  in  the  buttonhole  until  the  garment  is  completed.  The 
st  provides  plenty  of  room  for  a  large  durable  shank  on  the  button, 
void  the  faults  listed  on  page  445. 

tons 

Location 

in  overlap  in  position  over  underlap  as  planned.  Insert  pins  through 
buttonholes  from  the  right  side  onto  the  underlap.  The  button 
lid  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the  buttonhole  nearest  the  edge  of  the 
(the  lapel  end  or  the  fan  end)  because  of  the  pull  or  strain  on 
opening  (Fig.  217).  When  a  vertical  buttonhole  is  used,  as 
he  front  of  a  shirt  where  there  is  little  or  no  strain,  with  a  bar 
oth  ends,  the  button  is  placed  at  the  center  of  the  buttonhole, 
t  the  top  if  there  is  a  vertical  pull. 
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A,  Right 


Sewing  On  Buttons 

Using  a  double  thread,  begin  o 
the  right  side  with  a  small  knc 
under  the  button.  Bring  the  nei 
die  up  through  the  button  so  thr 


fig.  218.  Sewing  on  a  button.  , 

the  stitches  will  be  parallel  wit 
the  slit  of  the  buttonhole,  in 
vertical  direction  for  the  vertic? 
buttonholes  and  horizontal  for  th 
horizontal  buttonholes.  Keep  a  pi 
across  the  top  of  the  button  an 
take  stitches  over  it  as  you  sta 
straight  up  and  down  through  th 
several  layers  of  the  underlap  (Fig.  218,  A).  Take  enough  stitches  t 
be  sure  the  button  will  stay  on.  Remove  the  pin  and  bring  the  need! 
lip  between  button  and  fabric,  close  to  the  center.  Form  a  stem  ( 
shank  by  winding  the  thread  closely  around  the  stitches  (B).  Brin 
the  needle  to  the  wrong  side  and  fasten  the  thread  securely. 

The  pin  prevents  sewing  the  button  too  close  to  the  garment,  whic 
puts  a  strain  on  the  button  and  pulls  the  buttonholes  too  closely,  giviii 
a  puckered  effect  to  the  overlap.  The  thicker  the  buttonhole,  th 
longer  the  shank  should  be.  On  coats,  a  match  or  nail  should  be  use 
in  place  of  the  pin  to  make  a  longer  shank. 

The  button  will  not  be  very  secure  if  sewn  through  but  one  thickne: 
of  material.  A  small  piece  of  the  fabric  or  a  tape  may  be  held  unde1 
neath  to  reenforce  the  garment.  On  coats  a  small  flat  button  is  caugf 
on  the  wrong  side  with  the  same  stitches  which  hold  the  large  butto 
on  the  outside,  thus  forming  a  brace  to  keep  the  stitches  from  pullin 
out  the  fabric  and  concealing  the  stitches. 


B,  Wrong 


fig.  217.  Marking  location  for 
buttons.  A,  correct  direction  of 
stitch  for  horizontal  buttonhole. 
B,  incorrect  for  horizontal  button¬ 
hole  but  correct  for  vertical  button¬ 
hole. 
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The  shank  is  usually  omitted  when  buttons  are  put  on  in  decorative 
groups  not  intended  to  be  functional.  Buttons  with  metal  shanks  on 
;hem  are  sewed  on  firmly  with  plain  over-and-over  stitches.  Secure 
bread  on  the  wrong  side,  without  making  a  stem.  They  may  be  in¬ 
erted  through  eyelets  and  fastened  on  the  wrong  side  with  tiny  safety 
jins  or  clips. 

Covered  Buttons 

Buttons  may  be  neatly  covered  with  cloth  by  hand.  Cut  a  circle 
arge  enough  to  cover  the  button  and  allow  a  narrow  seam.  With 

Ing  thread  gather  on  the  seam  line,  then  press  seam  inside.  Insert 
button  and  draw  up  the  thread.  Some  trials  must  be  made  to  deter- 
ie  the  amount  of  stretch  in  each  fabric. 

lany  schools  and  neighborhood  dressmaking  shops  have  button¬ 
ing  machines  which  are  easily  operated  by  following  the  printed 
ctions. 

uckles  may  be  covered  if  you  are  skillful.  Cut  a  rectangle  of  cloth 
the  grain  about  V2"  larger  all  around  than  the  buckle.  Place  the 
h  right  side  up  on  the  right  side  of  the  buckle.  From  the  center, 
ce  a  slash  and  clip  the  fabric  up  to  the  inside  corners  of  the  buckle, 
s  not  necessary  to  cover  the  buckle  bar.  Pull  the  seams  thus  pro- 
ed  to  the  wrong  side  and  sew  them  to  seam  allowances  left  on  the 
side  of  the  buckle.  A  little  library  paste  or  rubber  cement  on  the 
>ng  side  helps  to  keep  the  fabric  from  slipping  and  fraying  as  you 
.  A  thin  piece  of  cloth  or  leather  may  be  glued  or  sewed  to  the 
mg  side  as  a  facing. 

aer  Fastenings 

Snaps 

baps  should  be  placed  near  enough  to  the  edge  to  prevent  the 
rlap  from  turning  back  and  close  enough  together  to  prevent  gap- 
g.  On  snug-fitting  plackets  they  should  be  about  one  inch  apart; 
where  the  placket  comes  in  a  full  gathered  skirt  or  sleeve,  they 
d  not  be  so  close.  Stitches  which  fasten  snaps  to  the  underlap  may 
j  clear  through  to  the  wrong  side  if  needed  for  durability,  but 
ches  which  fasten  them  to  the  overlap  should  be  over-and-over 
ches  invisible  on  outside  of  garment. 

’lace  the  ball  part  (with  thinner  base)  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
rlap  close  to  the  edge,  usually  about  Vs"  back.  After  the  snaps  are 
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all  sewed  on  the  overlap,  chalk  the  balls  and  lap  carefully  on  to  thj 
underlap  to  locate  the  point  for  sewing  on  the  socket  (thicker)  pai 
of  the  snap. 

Sew  over  the  edge  into  each  hole  of  the  snap  (Fig.  219).  Carry  th 
thread  from  one  hole  to  the  next  by  passing  the  needle  under  the  snaj: 


fig.  219.  Sewing  on  snaps.  A,  correct  finish,  over  the  edge.  B,  correct 
method  of  carrying  needle  under  the  snap  from  hole  to  hole.  C,  incor¬ 
rect — thread  carried  on  top  of  snaps  prevents  tight  closing.  D,  very  poor. 
E,  the  thin,  ball  part  of  snap  goes  on  the  overlap,  the  thicker  socket 
part  goes  on  underlap.  F,  wrong  location. 


but  not  over.  Begin  with  a  tiny  knot  and  end  with  a  few  over-and-ove 
stitches.  No  stitch  must  show  on  the  right  side.  Usually  there  is 
seam  enclosed  in  the  overlap  near  the  edge  of  the  facing  so  there  : 
plenty  of  reenforcement.  Buttonhole  or  blanket  stitches  are  used  wher 
there  is  great  strain  or  where  their  neat  purling  will  give  a  profession; 
touch,  as  on  a  coat. 

In  a  dress  placket,  use  a  hook  and  eye  at  the  waistline  and  snaps  1 
apart  above  and  below.  On  a  skirt  placket,  use  hooks  and  eyes  on  th 
belt  and  snaps  below.  Avoid  snaps,  hooks  and  eyes  on  garments  t 
receive  frequent  launderings. 


Hooks  and  Eyes 

Use  the  round  eye  where  edges  are  just  to  meet,  as  on  inside  lining 
inside  belts  of  skirts,  or  coat  edges.  Use  the  straight  eye  where  edg( 
are  to  overlap. 

Place  the  hook  just  y1  6  "  back  from  the  edge  on  the  wrong  sid 

of  the  overlap  (Fig.  220,  B). 

If  the  round  eye  is  used,  it  must  extend  beyond  the  edge  of  th 


A,  Inside  of 
belting 
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nderlap  about  %6"  so  that  the 
dges  of  the  garment  just  meet, 
est  before  sewing.  It  is  placed 
in  the  wrong  or  under  side  of 
le  underlap  (A). 

If  the  straight  eye  is  used,  it  is 
laced  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
nderlap  (C)  and  far  enough 
ack  from  the  edge  to  coincide 
ith  the  end  of  the  hook.  Place 
le  overlap  in  position  on  the 
nderlap  and  mark  the  point 
ith  a  pin.  Place  the  eye  so  the 
00k  will  pull  with  the  curve. 

Hold  the  hook  down  firmly 
der  the  left  hand  and  sew 
ound  one  ring  with  over-and- 
er  stitches,  then  slip  the  needle 
der  the  hook  out  to  a  point 
ghtly  beyond  the  end  of  the 
11  or  loop  of  the  hook  (B). 
ere  take  several  stitches  across 
d  under  the  loop  of  the  hook 
hold  the  end  firmly;  then  re- 
rn  to  the  other  ring  and  sew 

down  firmly.  Fasten  off  at  one  side  with  a  few  tiny  back  or  knot 
®tches.  The  round  eye  also  needs  tacking  to  keep  it  from  flopping 

back  in  use  (A).  Of  course,  stitches  must 
not  show  through  on  the  right  side  of  the 
garment,  but  on  the  underlap  one  may  stab 
all  the  way  through  the  layers. 

For  worked  eyelets,  locate  position  with 
pins.  Outline  a  circle  of  the  size  desired 
with  tiny  running  stitches  (Fig.  221).  Punch 
\ V  u  II  a  hole  through  the  circle  with  a  stiletto  or 

IrMt  //  orange  stick.  Buttonhole  or  overhand  over 
the  edge  with  stitches  close  together. 

For  metal  eyelets  use  a  special  paper  punch 
obtainable  from  craft  supply  houses.  On  one 
221.  Worked  eyelet,  jaw  of  the  punch  is  a  small  cylindrical  base  or 


C,  Outside  D 

of  belting 

fig.  220.  Hooks  and  eyes  on  inside  of 
skirt  belting,  ends  of  which  exactly 
meet.  A,  if  round  eye  is  used  it  must 
extend,  therefore  hook  must  be  sewed 
back  from  edge.  B,  be  sure  to  tack 
loop  of  eye  as  well  as  end  of  hook. 
C,  flat  eye  is  placed  on  outside  of 
underlap.  D,  hook  is  then  set  on  under 
side  of  overlap  far  enough  back  to 
conceal  eye. 


/ 


,\ 
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anvil  slightly  hollowed  out.  On  the  other  jaw  is  a  round  ball  or  stu> 
which  will  fit  down  on  the  lower  base. 

Insert  the  eyelet  with  the  flat  base  on  the  outside  of  the  article,  th 
neck  extending  through  a  hole  to  the  wrong  side.  Place  the  base  c 
the  eyelet  over  the  flatter  cylinder  or  anvil  oa  the  punch.  Bring  uppe 
jaw  of  the  punch  containing  the  rounded  stud  down  gently  but  firml 
to  fit  into  the  neck  of  the  eyelet.  Press  until  the  eyelet  is  flattened. 

Glove  fasteners  are  inexpensive  if  available.  The  special  hand  settin 
tools  needed  are  inexpensive  and  found  in  many  craft  laboratories. 

Some  patented  snap  or  gripping  fasteners  can  be  applied  with 
hammer.  Follow  directions  closely  and  practice  until  you  can  appl 

such  fasteners  in  a  professiona 
manner.  Evaluate  such  fastener 
and  tools  in  relation  to  first  cos 
and  the  extent  of  service  to  bt 
received.  Welcome  new  inven 
tions  if  they  save  your  time  am 
look  well. 

Tacks  and  Carriers 

Bar  tacks  are  used  to  finis! 
and  reenforce  the  ending  of  ; 
placket;  a  weak  corner  caused  b 
slashing  the  seam,  as  in  a  V-neel 
or  end  of  a  placket;  in  place  o 
buttonholes  for  tiny  buttons;  o 
in  place  of  the  more  bulky  eye  ii 
a  hook  and  eye  set.  To  make  ; 
tack  or  loop,  tak 
about  %6"  long 
desired,  then  make  overhand,  but! 
tonhole,  or  blanket  stitches  ove 
them  until  covered;  fasten  of: 
firmly,  neatly,  and  invisibly  (Fig.  222).  These  buttonhole  stitche 
should  be  around  the  threads  and  not  caught  in  the  fabric,  exactly 
like  the  bar  at  the  end  of  a  buttonhole. 

Swing  tacks  or  French  tacks  are  made  in  the  same  way  but  ar 
longer.  They  are  used  to  tack  a  lining  hem  to  a  coat  hem  in  three  0 
four  places  or  to  tack  a  belt  to  the  dress  in  order  to  avoid  a  tight,  ovei 
sewed  effect.  (See  Fig.  273.) 


:  several  stitche 
across  the  plao 


fig.  222.  Making  a  bar  tack.  It  may 
be  used  as  a  belt  keeper,  A,  or  as  a 
swing  tack,  C.  A  narrow  fabric  strap  is 
sometimes  tacked  to  the  garment  as  a 
belt  carrier,  B,  be  sure  it  is  slender  and 
neat. 
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Crocheted  tacks  or  loops  are  often  used  in  place  of  the  buttonholed 
tacks  (Fig.  223).  Use  a  double  thread  on  a  sewing  needle.  Fasten 
securely  and  invisibly  on  an  inside  seam  with  several  over-and-over 
stitches.  Bring  through  to  the  outside  and  make  one  stitch  to  produce 
a  loop.  With  your  fingers  reach  through  the  loop  and  draw  out  the 
thread  to  make  a  second  loop.  Draw  it  up  snugly  and  reach  through 
the  second  loop  to  make  the  third,  etc.,  until  the  chain  is  long  enough. 


fig.  223.  A  crocheted  tack  used  as  a  belt  keeper  and  tape 
as  a  lingerie  (shoulder)  strap. 

At  the  end,  pull  the  thread  and  needle  entirely  through  the  last  loop 
lo  fasten  it.  Stick  the  needle  through  to  the  inside  of  the  dress  again 
md  fasten  the  thread  securely  to  the  seam  so  it  is  invisible  from  the 
right  side.  You  may  prefer  a  crochet  hook  instead  of  your  fingers  to 
crochet  the  chain. 

Belt  carriers  or  keepers  may  be  made  with  French  tacks  or  crocheted 
Jacks.  Adjust  them  carefully  to  fit  the  belt. 

In  shoulder  seams  of  dresses,  better  dressmakers  provide  tapes  or 
bench  tacks  with  snaps  at  the  end  to  hold  lingerie  straps  (Fig.  223). 
^  tape  or  tack  is  fastened  to  the  shoulder  seam  or  shoulder  pad  at  one 
nd  and  to  the  ball  part  of  a  snap  fastener  at  the  other  end.  The  socket 
•art  of  the  snap  is  sewed  to  the  shoulder  seam.  The  keeper  is  attached 
tearer  the  armscye  and  the  snapped,  open  end  nearer  the  neck  for 
ase  in  use.  The  location  is  determined  by  fitting. 

Sometimes  a  s$am  is  left  unstitched  for  an  inch  or  so.  When  pressed 
pen  a  slit  remains  which  substitutes  very  effectively  at  times  for  a 
uttonhole.  Belts,  ties,  and  straps  may  be  pulled  through  such  open- 
ngs  in  sleeves  at  the  wrist,  the  neckline  seam,  between  collar  and 
[louse,  or  at  the  waistline. 
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Fabric-Covered  Cord 

Cable  cord  about  Vs"  in  diameter  covered  with  fabric  has  endless 
possibilities  for  finishing  and  decorating  a  garment.  It  makes  loops, 
piping,  knots,  buttons,  fringe,  and  frogs.  (Chapter  26.) 

To  cover  the  cord  (Fig.  224),  cut  true  bias  strips  about  1"  wide. 
Seams  should  be  on  the  warp,  about  Vs"  wide,  and  flatly  pressed  to- 


fig.  224.  Bias  strap  (after  stretching)  sewed  over  cord,  turned,  cut  into  equal 
lengths  for  button  loops.  Excess  cord  removed  at  ends. 


gether  in  the  direction  that  the  cord  will  pull.  Stretch  the  bias  well, 
then  fold  right  sides  together  over  the  cord.  Pin  or  baste  only  if  neces¬ 
sary.  Have  a  cord  twice  as  long  as  the  cloth.  Begin  by  tacking  the 
folded-in  end  of  the  bias  strip  to  the  middle  of  the  cord  (A).  With 
a  cording  foot,  stitch  fairly  close  to  the  cord,  but  leave  enough  room 
for  the  seam  to  be  turned.  Have  the  beginning  and  ending  of  the  tube 
wider  than  the  rest  of  it  for  ease  in  turning.  Stretch  bias  as  you  stitch 
to  ensure  having  the  machine  stitch  elastic.  Trim  off  seam.  Turn  right 
side  out  by  drawing  cord  so  that  the  bias  turns  right  side  out  onto  the 
uncovered  half  of  the  cord.  Estimate  the  width  of  strip,  closeness  of 
stitching,  and  amount  of  trimming  by  trying  out  a  sample  first. 

Cord  Loops 

Narrow  braid  or  fabric-covered  cord  may  be  used  to  make  keepers 
for  belts  and  loops  for  large  buttons  on  coats.  If  several  are  to  be  used, 
cut  the  cord  in  equal  lengths.  If  the  cord  is  very  stiff  or  thick,  pull  the 
cord  away  from  the  cloth  strip  and  snip  off  a  short  bit  of  the  cord  so 
none  of  it  will  need  to  be  caught  in  the  seam  (Fig.  224,  D) .  Apply  to 
the  garment  in  such  a  way  as  to  conceal  these  ends.  On  some  loosely 
woven  materials,  the  ends  may  be  pulled  through  the  meshes  of  fabric 
to  the  wrong  side  of  the  garment.  If  the  ends  are  to  show,  use  the  point 
of  the  needle  to  tuck  the  raw  ends  of  the  covering  back  into  the  tube 
and  tack  invisibly. 
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When  loops  are  to  be  used  as  a  series  in  place  of  buttonholes,  cut 
them  all  the  same  length,  which  is  determined  by  testing  over  a  but¬ 
ton  and  allowing  for  seams.  Attach  the  loops 
first  to  a  piece  of  thin  tape.  If  only  two  or 
three  loops  are  to  be  used,  they  may  be 
tacked  directly  to  the  garment  just  back  of 
the  seam  line. 

To  be  more  accurate  for  a  series  of  loops, 
draw  three  parallel  lines  on  a  piece  of  paper 
jand  baste  the  loops  in  place  (Fig.  225).  Tape 
|  may  be  placed  over  the  ends  and  caught  as 
I  the  machine  stitches  along  line  a.  Tear  the 
paper  away  and  baste  the  row  of  loops  in 
Iposition  on  the  garment  with  line  a  on 
lthe  seam  line  of  the  garment,  and  with  the 
raw  edges  of  the  loops  following  the  raw 
ledge  of  the  garment.  Cover  with  a  facing 
ind  stitch  on  the  seam  line.  Press  very  lightly 
to  avoid  making  an  impression  of  the  inside 
aids  of  these  loops  on  the  outside  of  the 
garment.  Frequently  these  loops  are  used 
uthout  the  cord  inside  to  keep  them  softer, 
lie  seam  of  the  tube  should  be  kept  on 
the  inside  curve  of  the  loops  and  the  folded  edge  on  the  outside. 


a) 

■73 

'd 
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fig.  225.  Fabric  covered 
cord  loops  for  button¬ 
holes.  Baste  first  to  pa¬ 
per  to  insure  even  sizes. 
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Pockets 


Is  there  an  easy  way  to  make  tailored  pockets  in  slacks ?  How  can  patch 
pockets  be  reenforced ?  How  can  one  make  two  or  three  pockets  exactly 
alike ?  Is  a  stand  pocket  too  hard  for  a  novice ?  How  could  one  make  the 
upper  lip  red  and  the  lower  lip  blue  in  a  set-in  pocket?  How  could  one 
mend  a  torn-out  pocket  in  a  decorative  manner? 

5ince  pockets  are  not  only  for  use  but  for  decoration,  considerable 
attention  should  be  given  to  their  size,  shape,  and  location.  Since  they 
attract  the  eye,  do  not  place  them  on  bust  or  hip  line  unless  you  wish 
to  accent  these  areas.  Knowing  how  to  make  the  various  styles  with 
ease  and  accuracy  will  suggest  to  a  good  technician  hundreds  of  varia¬ 
tions  that  are  clever  and  interesting— often  the  only  original  detail  on 
a  good  dress. 

Patch  Pockets 
Standards 

1.  Corners  are  reenforced. 

2.  Top  hem  or  facing  is  in  proportion  to  shape  and  size  of  finished  pocket. 

3.  The  pocket  is  flat  and  smooth  with  14"  enclosed  seams. 

4.  It  is  cut  on  grain  and  placed  with  regard  to  the  grain  of  the  garment. 

5.  Stitching  is  accurate. 


fig.  226.  Patch  pockets — hemmed,  faced,  flap,  lined. 


Procedure  for  Hemmed  Patch  Pockets 

Method  1.  Fold  down  on  seam  line  first  and  baste  Vs"  from  edge. 
Then  hem  the  top  down,  being  careful  that  it  does  not  extend  be¬ 
yond  the  sides  of  the  pocket  (Fig.  227,  A). 
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Method  2.  First  hem  the  top,  then  crease  in  the  seam  line  all 
around  (B).  “Lock”  the  seams  where  they  cross  the  hem  by  clipping 
the  wrong  side  of  the  hem  only,  just  above  and  parallel  to  the  stitch¬ 
ing,  for  about  3A"  and  then  in¬ 
verting  both  raw  edges  of  the  ends 
into  the  inside  of  the  hem. 


W\ 


Preserving  the  Shape 

Be  sure  the  pocket  is  cut  on 
the  grain. 

Trim  off  seam  allowance  to 
leave  just  lA"  for  the  enclosed 
seam. 

In  basting  back  the  fold  on  the  seam  line,  keep  stitches  short  and 
Vs"  from  edge. 

Miter  outside  corners,  clip  inside  corners  and  curves,  and  remove 
Iwedges  from  outside  or  convex  curves  (Fig.  228). 


fig.  227.  Two  methods  of  making 
plain  patch  pocket. 


|fig.  228.  How  to  miter  a  corner. 

To  be  sure  that  duplicate  pockets  are  identical,  press  the  edges  over 
thin  cardboard  pattern  of  the  finished  pocket  shape. 

tftaching  the  Pocket 

Pin  the  pocket  in  place  during  a  fitting  so  that  it  is  convenient  and 
[n  good  relationship  to  the  cut  of  the  dress  and  present  styles.  Baste 
pear  the  edge. 

Reenforcements  may  be  placed  on  wrong  side  of  garment  so  stitch¬ 
ing  won’t  tear  out.  They  may  be  applied  in  a  decorative  manner  so 
[hat  stitching  shows;  or  they  may  be  small  squares  of  cloth  held  in 
])lace  under  the  corner  stitching  without  showing  on  the  right  side;  or 
|hey  may  consist  of  an  interfacing,  as  in  a  coat. 

Stitch  close  to  the  edge  of  pockets,  turn  square  corners. 

Begin  and  end  stitching  by  reversing  or  by  a  decorative  second  row 
|f  stitching  at  least  the  depth  of  the  hem  (Fig.  229). 
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fig.  229.  Methods  of  stitching  and  reenforcing. 

Procedure  for  Faced  or  Lined  Patch  Pocket 


Baste  interfacing  with  all  seam  allowances  removed  to  wrong  side 
of  pocket.  Fold  and  pin  the  seam  line  of  the  material  over  to  the 
wrong  side  to  interfacing.  Miter,  slash,  or  notch  corners  and  curves  as 
needed.  Baste  Vs"  back  from  the  fold  line.  Press.  Cat  stitch  raw  edges 
of  the  pocket  to  interfacing. 

Cut  the  lining  about  Vs"  smaller  than  the  pocket  on  all  sides, 
matching  the  grain.  Pin  the  lining  in  position.  Turn  under  raw  edges 
so  the  fold  of  the  lining  is  kept  slightly  back  from  the  fold  of  the 
pocket.  Baste  if  need  be.  Hem  the  lining  by  hand  neatly  to  the  pocket. 
Press.  Apply  to  the  garment  in  a  decorative  yet  durable  style  *of 
stitching. 

Procedure  for  Faced  or  Lined  Patch  Pocket  with  a  Hem 

Stitch  the  right  side  of  the  lining  to  the  right  side  of  the  lower  edge 
of  the  pocket  hem  in  a  14"  plain  seam.  Press  the  seam  down  toward 
the  lining  (Fig.  23°,  A). 


fig.  230.  Faced  or  lined  patch  pocket  with  a  hem. 

Turn  hem  and  lining  to  the  right  side  of  the  pocket  and  stitch  a 
plain  seam  across  the  ends  of  the  pocket  hem  the  depth  of  the 
hem  (B). 

Turn  right  side  out,  baste  along  the  seam  line  around  the  edge  of 
the  pocket.  Remove  necessary  wedges  on  convex  curves  or  cut  across 
corners.  Trim  enclosed  seams  to  14".  Press  lightly  without  disturbing 
the  shape  or  grain  (C). 
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Fit  the  lining  to  the  pocket  by  turning  the  seam  of  lining  under  a 
littie  way  back  of  the  folded  seam  line  of  the  pocket  and  slip  stitch  to 
position.  Press  again. 

Stitch  on  the  garment. 

The  usual  width  of  an  enclosed  seam  is  lA” .  If,  however,  for  decora¬ 
tive  purposes  you  plan  to  stitch  Vz"  back  from  the  edge  of  the  pocket, 
leave  seam  enclosed  just  under  Vz"  wide.  This  will  make  a  padded  line 
next  to  the  stitching  and  make  it  stand  out  more  effectively  to  match 
welt  seams. 


Set-In  Piped  Pocket 

The  piped  pocket  (Fig.  231,  F)  is  similar  in  appearance  to  and  is 
made  like  a  piped  buttonhole. 


Standards 

i.  Opposite  sides  and  ends  are  the  same  size. 

>.  Lips  or  welt  exactly  fit  the  hole. 

].  Corners  are  square,  not  puckered  or  raveled. 

Seams  are  pressed  away  from  the  opening,  producing  an  inlaid  rather 
than  a  raised  effect. 

;.  Welt  or  lip  is  sewed  inside  to  the  lower  scam  to  keep  it  permanent  in 
size  and  shape. 

).  Ends  of  lips  are  stitched  exactly  in  original  base  of  triangle. 

\  Size,  shape,  and  location  arc  useful  as  well  as  decorative. 

1.  It  is  well  pressed,  with  seams  wide  and  neat. 

Procedure 


1.  Cut  pocket  strip  1"  wider  than  the  opening  and  about  10"  long 
twice  the  depth  of  pocket  plus  seams  and  lips). 

2.  Make  a  crosswise  crease  about  iVz"  from  top.  Place  the  crease  on 
lie  marked  line  for  opening  of  pocket.  Pin  and  baste  in  place  ( A) . 

3.  Stitch  parallel  to  the  crease  to  make  a  rectangle  Vs”  wide— about 
i6"  on  each  side  of  the  crease.  Turn  square  corners.  Count  stitches 
:ross  the  ends  to  make  them  equal. 

4.  Slash  through  both  thicknesses  on  the  line  of  marking  to  within 
*"  of  each  end.  Clip  diagonally  to  each  corner,  but  not  through  the 
itching. 

5.  Turn  strip  through  this  opening  and  press  it  back  flat  as  a  facing 
1  the  wrong  side  (B).  Then  press  piping  along  the  sides  toward  the 
it,  but  not  the  seams  or  the  triangles. 

6.  Fold  the  strip  so  it  forms  a  piping  or  lip  on  each  side  of  opening, 
eep  the  seam  pressed  back  out  of  opening  and  lips.  Edges  should 
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meet  in  exact  center  so  the  lips  are  the  same  width.  Baste  at  the  base 
of  each  lip  but  not  over  the  triangle.  Use  diagonal  basting  to  baste 
folded  edges  together  along  the  center  of  the  buttonhole  (C) . 


E  F 


fig.  231.  Set-in  piped  pocket. 

7.  Turn  to  the  back  and  adjust  the  inverted  box  pleat  at  each  end 
and  tack  by  hand  to  the  base  of  the  triangle  underneath.  Press. 

8.  On  the  wrong  side,  machine  stitch  the  lower  lip  to  the  seam  lineii 
of  the  lower  edge  of  the  original  rectangle  (C).  This  will  keep  the  lip 
from  slipping  out  of  place  in  use. 

9.  Now  fold  the  lower  edge  of  the  long  pocket  strip  up  so  that  its* 
raw  edge  coincides  with  the  raw  edge  of  the  top  of  the  strip  just  above 
the  upper  lip  (D) . 
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10.  Pin,  baste,  and  stitch  a  seam  to  hold  this  strip  up,  thus  forming 
the  inside  of  the  pocket  (E).  If  you  want  it  curved,  fold  lengthwise 
and  trim  to  shape.  The  stitching  should  not  go  through  to  the  right 
side  of  the  garment  anywhere.  A  plain  seam  is  made  in  such  a  way 
that  it  catches  the  turned-up  strip  fast  to  the  seam  line  of  the  upper  lip, 
continues  on  down  the  side  exactly  on  the  stitching  at  the  base  of  the 
triangle  (which  has  the  inverted  pleat  tacked  to  it),  and  through  both 
layers  of  pocket,  up  on  the  other  side,  and  is  retraced  or  tied  where  it 
meets  the  beginning  stitch. 

1 1 .  Press  well,  trim,  and  overcast  or  pink.  Leave  diagonal  basting  in 
[place  until  the  garment  is  finished  (F).  The  ends  are  sometimes  fin- 
lislied  with  arrowheads  (Fig.  308). 

I  The  Simplified  Welt  Pocket 

I  A  simplified  welt  pocket  is  made  like  a  piped  set-in  pocket  except 
■that  you  develop  the  lower  lip  into  a  wide  band  instead  of  having  two 
Inarrow  lips  (Fig.  232,  I). 

Procedure 

I  Cut  a  pocket  strip  about  4"  X  10"  (1"  wider  than  the  pocket  and 
Twice  the  depth  of  pocket  plus  seams  and  welt).  Crease  crosswise  in 
the  center  and  place  this  crease  on  the  marking  for  the  pocket,  right 
tide  to  right  side.  Pin  and  baste  in  place  ( A) . 

I  Stitch  a  rectangle  parallel  to  and  Vs"-lA"  from  marking.  Count 
Stitches  across  ends  to  make  them  equal.  Turn  square  corners.  Begin 
In  a  long  side  and  end  by  retracing.  Slash  through  both  thicknesses  on 
flhe  line  of  marking  to  within  lA"  of  end.  Clip  diagonally  to  each 
jorner  (B),  but  not  through  stitching,  as  for  a  piped  buttonhole. 

|  |  Turn  the  strip  through  this  opening  and  press  flat  on  the  wrong 
ide  as  for  a  facing  ( C ) .  Then  press  the  upper  seam  and  piping  down, 
I  ind  press  the  lower  piping  up,  but  not  the  lower  seam  or  the  triangles. 

Use  the  lower  end  of  the  strip  to  form  a  piping  or  welt  the  width  of 
Iflie  stitched  rectangle.  Keep  the  seam  turned  down  out  of  this  welt. 

|aste  along  the  base  of  the  welt.  Use  diagonal  basting  to  hold  the 
IJpper  fold  of  the  welt  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  pocket  opening  (D 
I  id  E).  Press  neatly. 

j  On  the  wrong  side,  stitch  welt  to  seam  along  the  lower  edge  of  the 
I  ctangle  only  (F). 

Pull  the  top  of  the  strip  down  flat  onto  the  lower  end  of  the  strip, 
I  us  forming  the  back  of  the  pocket.  Shape  the  two  ends  of  the  pocket 
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fig.  232.  Simplified  welt  pocket. 
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strip  in  a  curve  (G).  Stitch  the  two  strips  together  in  a  plain  seam, 
catching  the  ends  of  the  welt  to  the  triangle  at  each  end. 

Tie  thread  ends  or  retrace.  Trim  and  pink  or  overcast  raw  edges,  if 
they  ravel  easily  ( H ) . 

Press  the  various  steps  according  to  the  technique  demanded  for  the 
particular  textile  you  are  using.  Remove  the  diagonal  basting  when  the 
entire  garment  is  completed  (I). 

Stand  Pocket 

A  stand  pocket  is  made  by  preparing  the  welt  or  “stand”  separately 
from  the  pocket  sections.  It  may  be  stitched  and  turned  (Fig.  233,  A) 
or  it  may  be  interfaced  and  lined  like  a  pocket  (Fig.  230) . 

Procedure 

Cut  two  pocket  pieces  1"  wider  than  finished  welt  or  stand  and  as 
|deep  as  desired.  Cut  the  under  pocket  Ys"  deeper  than  the  upper. 

Baste  the  stand  face  down  on  the  right  side  of  the  garment  with  the 
Iraw  edge  on  the  lower  line  of  the  proposed  opening  (Fig.  233,  A). 


A 


ig.  233.  Stand  or  applied  welt  pocket. 

Place  the  shorter  (upper)  pocket  section  over  the  stand  and  stitch 
Y\"  below  raw  edges  of  stand  and  pocket  section  parallel  with  opening, 
Inding  exactly  at  ends  of  the  stand  (B).  Place  the  longer  (under) 
locket  section  above  the  opening,  with  the  raw  edges  just  meeting  the 
iw  edges  of  the  stand.  Stitch  it  also  14"  from  the  edge  parallel  to  first 
[itching  with  ends  exactly  opposite  first  stitching. 

Slash  through  the  garment  only,  as  in  the  two-strip  piped  button- 
)le,  leaving  1/4"  triangles  at  each  end  (C).  Be  sure  slashes  go  to  the 
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stand  but  not  beyond.  Slip  pocket  pieces  through  this  opening  to  the, 
wrong  side.  Pull  the  stand  upright  and  press  the  upper  pocket  back  as 
in  a  facing.  Arrange  the  under  pocket  in  place  to  fit  the  upper  pocket. 

Stitch  the  two  together  so  they  catch  the  triangle  at  each  end  of  the 
opening.  Press  well.  Pin  or  baste  the  stand  in  position.  Turn  to  the 
wrong  side  and  cat  stitch  the  ends  of  the  stand  in  place  (D) .  Overcast 
or  pink  raw  edges  as  needed.  Press. 


fig.  234.  Faced  side  placket  for  slacks. 

Faced  Side  Pocket  for  Slacks 

Cut  a  pocket  as  illustrated  (Fig.  234,  A) .  Provide  facings  of  garment 
material  about  2"  wide.  Apply  the  facing  as fca  lapped  seam,  leaving 
raw  edges  at  top  and  side. 

Fold  the  pocket  lengthwise  and  seam  the  lower  part  up  as  far  as 
facings  (B).  Retrace  or  tie  ends  securely. 

Baste  each  side  of  the  pocket  opening  to  the  opening  left  in  the 
side  seam  of  garment  ( C ) .  Stitch  from  top  td  meet  the  seam  of  the 
garment  and  retrace  ends. 

Press  both  pocket  and  seam  toward  the  front  (D).  On  the  outside, 
edge  stitch  slightly  toward  the  front— tie  thread  ends  securely  on  the 
wrong  side. 

Baste  the  top  edges  of  the  pocket  in  position  to  waistline  of  gar¬ 
ment  (E). 


Pressing 


Should  shoulder  darts  be  pressed  to  the  front?  How  can  I  avoid  shiny 
marks  in  my  pressing?  Can  shiny  spots  on  rayon  be  removed?  How? 
Is  a  press  cloth  needed  in  pressing  cottons?  If  a  bias  skirt  has  been 
pressed  out  of  shape ,  can  I  re-press  it  into  shape?  How  can  I  press 
slacks?  How  can  I  learn  to  use  a  steam  iron? 


ressing  is  as  important  as  stitching  in  the  sewing  room.  Do  not 
eave  the  finishing  of  seams  for  a  final  pressing;  press  them  before  be- 
inning  another  line  of  stitching  across  them.  To  do  so  keeps  them 
at  and  makes  them  set  straight.  Pressing  also  enables  one  to  work 
aster  and  obtain  straighter  lines.  Creasing  folds  in  bands,  belts,  straight 
ems,  and  pleats  in  cotton  goods,  with  an  iron  will  form  guide  lines  for 
asting,  but  it  is  unwise  to  try  this  trick  on  curves,  bias  edges,  or  in 
|ayon  crepe,  as  it  is  too  easy  to  stretch  them  out  of  shape. 

Pressing  will  remove  wrinkles,  smooth  the  surface,  sharpen  creases, 
atten  bulky  layers,  and  open  seams.  Pressing  can  shrink  or  stretch 
brie  at  will,  it  can  mold  flat  cloth  over  rounded  pads  so  it  will  assume 
rves  that  fit  the  curves  of  the  body.  Poor  pressing  stretches  necklines, 
ams,  and  bias  out  of  shape.  In  good  pressing  we  strive  to  retain  the 
iginal  texture  and  finish  of  the  cloth— if  the  fabric  is  crepey,  we  try 
keep  it  that  way;  if  it  is  fuzzy  and  dull,  we  must  not  mash  down  the 
p,  rub  it  the  wrong  way,  or  let  it  develop  a  shine.  We  do  not  like  to 
e  on  the  outside  of  the  garment  any  marks  or  imprints  that  reveal 
e  “inner  workings.” 

If  the  original  finish  or  crispness  of  a  fabric  has  been  reduced  through 
ueh  wearing  or  handling,  it  may  be  restored  wholly  or  in  part  by  a 
od  steam  pressing.  Plence,  pressing  is  not  only  essential  in  dress- 
aking  but  an  asset  in  grooming. 

I  46$ 
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Pressing  vs.  Ironing.  In  ironing,  you  push  the  iron  along  with  con¬ 
siderable  pressure  to  smooth  out  wrinkles  and  creases  due  to  launder¬ 
ing  and  rolling.  In  pressing  you  depend  on  steam  and  only  a  minimum 
of  pressure  to  do  the  work.  Don’t  slide  the  iron  along  but  raise  and  set 
it  down  from  place  to  place;  otherwise  the  seam  will  be  pushed  out  of 
place  or  the  fabric  wrinkled.  The  steam  is  created  by  lifting  the  iron 
up  and  down  over  a  damp  cloth.  The  steam  must  rise— so  you  must  lift 
the  cloth  from  time  to  time,  too,  to  permit  it,  or  else  your  fabric  will 
develop  a  flat  hard  look  and  appear  laundered,  not  new.  Gradually 
exert  pressure  to  give  a  firm  blended  appearance  to  seams  and  darts— 
but  be  cautious  not  to  overdo  it;  use  the  forward  half  of  the  iron  for 
this  work  with  a  sort  of  patting  motion  down  and  up— preferably  on  a, 
curved  surface  like  a  rolled  magazine  pad  or  a  tailor’s  ham.  It  is  gen¬ 
erally  safe  to  press  until  the  press  cloth  is  dry.  Continue  pressing  until 
a  cotton  or  linen  garment  is  dry,  but  always  stop  before  a  wool  fabric 
is  completely  dry. 

While  with  one  hand  you  guide  or  lift  the  iron  along,  with  the  other 
hand  hold  the  fabric  firm  with  some  tension  ahead  of  your  iron,  but 
without  stretching.  Of  course,  if  the  garment  is  a  little  too  short  in  one 
direction  a  little  manipulation  in  that  direction  will  increase  the 
length,  but  by  all  means  avoid  stretching  out  of  shape.  If  the  seam  ap¬ 
pears  drawn  after  finishing,  you  have  used  too  much  moisture  or  did 
not  hold  it  straight  as  you  pressed,  or  you  did  not  press  until  dry  in  the 
case  of  cotton.  To  correct,  slightly  steam  again,  hold  taut  under  the 
cloth,  and  press  more  firmly. 

In  general,  always  work  with  the  grain,  except  when  shaping  circular 
frills  or  shrinking  out  circular  fullness. 


Pressing  Equipment 

An  ordinary  iron  with  adjustable  control  of  the  temperature  is  al¬ 
most  a  necessity.  Without  a  control,  you  must  test  frequently  to  see 
that  the  heat  is  right.  Learning  to  press  over  a  press  cloth  may  be  diffi¬ 
cult  at  first  because  you  can’t  see  your  work  so  well,  but  lift  the  cloth 
frequently  to  see  what  is  happening  and  to  allow  the  steam  to  rise. 
Steaming  will  do  three-fourths  of  the  work  for  you  if  you  will  let  it. 
Holding  a  piece  of  cloth  wrapped  like  a  slip  cover  around  the  iron  is 
one  good  trick  for  seeing  your  results  while  pressing. 


YOUR  IRON 

1.  Set  the  regulator  or  control  of  your  iron  correctly  for  the  chief 
fiber  in  your  fabric.  Temperatures  should  be  graded  from  hot  to  cool— 


in  this  order:  linen,  cotton,  wool,  Aralac,  silk,  rayon,  Nylon,  acetate 
rayon,  and  metal  cloth. 
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2.  Always  test  the  iron  on  an  inconspicuous  part  of  the  garment  or 
on  a  scrap  of  your  fabric  first. 

3.  Test  for  amount  of  moisture  and  pressure  to  obtain  best  results 
for  the  heat  you  are  using. 

4.  After  studying  directions  for  the  use  of  your  particular  model  of 
steam  iron,  experiment  with  it  to  find  out  whether  it  does  best  on  the 
right  or  wrong  side.  A  press  cloth  is  seldom  necessary  on  the  wrong  side, 
but  usually  it  is  on  the  outside. 

5.  Cultivate  a  light  touch.  Learn  when  to  use  the  tip  of  the  iron 
mly,  when  to  point  the  iron  in,  when  to  use  the  side  of  the  iron. 

6.  Watch  that  the  cord  doesn’t  drag  over  your  finished  work. 

7.  Either  use  the  iron  stand  or  tilt  the  iron  when  not  in  use  accord- 
ng  to  the  type  of  iron  you  have.  Don’t  scorch  the  ironing  board 
tover. 

8.  If  starch  or  sizing  is  stuck  to  the  iron,  let  the  iron  cool,  then 
cour  it  well  with  soap  and  a  non-scratching  powder. 

9.  Disconnect  the  iron  when  you  have  finished  work. 

ETHER  AIDS 

I  Have  clean  water  in  a  clean  cup  or  small  pan  and  a  small,  clean 
loth  ready  for  dampening  the  press  cloth.  Lightweight  muslin  is  a 
lood  material  for  a  press  cloth  for  general  pressing.  Use  cheesecloth, 
issue  paper,  or  lawn  for  finer  fabrics  such  as  silks  and  rayons,  and  a 
leavy  drill  or  wool  flannel  for  heavier  coatings  and  wools.  Cheesecloth 
|  especially  good — when  it  is  lifted  during  pressing,  the  loose  mesh 
rill  lift  the  pile  or  texture  of  the  garment,  giving  it  more  body  and 
Ireventing  the  flat,  hard,  shiny  look;  there  is  less  danger  of  using  too 
much  moisture,  also.  Avoid  new  unbleached  muslin  because  the  natu- 

II  cottonseed  oil  in  it  scorches  quickly,  sticks  to  the  iron,  and  soils 
l)ur  work.  Hemmed  edges  will  mark  the  garment;  pinking  is  more 
itisfactory.  A  convenient  size  is  about  9"  X  24". 

I  Some  commercial  press  cloths  are  especially  prepared  for  pressing 
fcavy  fabrics.  An  efficient  homemade  press  cloth  for  wool  materials 
Insists  of  a  layer  of  wool  cloth  basted  loosely  to  a  layer  of  muslin.  Use 
le  wool  side  of  the  press  cloth  next  to  the  wool  fabric  being  steam 
lessed  to  keep  the  nap  from  being  pressed  down.  For  steam  pressing, 
le  two  or  three  press  cloths — one  to  protect  the  garment,  one  to  hold 
le  moisture  for  steam,  and  sometimes  a  third  to  keep  the  damp  cloth 
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from  sticking  to  the  iron  or  burning  your  fingers.  For  ordinary  dress 
making,  one  press  cloth  and  one  sponge  will  do  satisfactory  work 
Sprinkling  with  your  fingers  distributes  moisture  unevenly. 

A  well-padded  ironing  board  is  a  necessity.  Keep  the  cover  changec 
and  free  of  scorch.  A  Turkish  bath  towel  pinned  over  the  board  is  ; 
good  pad  for  pressing  thick  coatings,  pile,  and  textured  fabrics.  A  fresh 
dry,  cool  board  does  a  better  job  than  one  full  of  moisture  and  hea 
from  previous  pressings. 

A  good  firm  brush  is  excellent  for  beating  out  the  steam  and  presen 
ing  a  soft  look. 

A  sleeveboard  is  extremely  helpful,  but  the  average  ready-built  kim 
is  too  wide.  Have  it  shaved  down  so  that  a  narrow,  long,  tight-fitting 
sleeve  can  be  slipped  on  it  after  it  is  well  padded. 

Two  homemade  substitutes  for  the  sleeveboard  are  a  padded  roll  anc 
a  flat  sleeve  pad.  To  make  the  former,  a  tightly  rolled  magazine  is  tapec 


e 

A  B 

fig.  235.  Pressing  pads. 

with  gum  paper  and  covered  smoothly  with  a  pad  and  muslin  al 
tucked  in  at  the  ends.  A  rolling  pin  sawed  in  half  lengthwise  and  cov 
ered  is  very  practical.  They  are  ideal  for  pressing  seams  without  leaving 
imprints  on  the  right  side.  A  thick  pad  of  silence  cloth  cut  in  th< 
shape  of  a  sleeveboard  (Fig.  235,  A)  and  covered  with  muslin  makes ; 
flatter  and  more  flexible  pad.  A  companion  piece  is  a  similar  flat  pac 
(D)  cut  about  4"  wide  in  a  semicircular  shape  to  fit  into  circular  hem 
so  they  may  be  steam  shrunk  and  pressed  before  tacking  the  uppe 
edge  to  the  garment  (Fig.  243). 

A  pressing  mitten  (B)  is  also  useful  for  pressing  shoulders  am 
sleeve  caps.  To  make  it,  cut  three  pieces  6"  x  8".  Curve  one  end  of  al 
three  to  resemble  the  top  of  a  sleeve  cap.  Hem  one  of  them  and  plac< 
it  between  the  other  two.  Stitch  around  the  curved  end  and  sides 
leaving  the  straight  end  open.  Turn  and  insert  layers  of  padding  whicl 
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may  be  tacked  to  palm  of  mitten.  Close  the  end  with  overhand  stitches. 

A  tailor's  “ham”  or  cushion  is  used  for  pressing  curved  darts  and 
seams  (E).  Use  heavy  drill,  cotton  suiting,  or  canvas  washed  to  re- 
aiove  sizing.  Cut  two  oval  or  pear-shaped  pieces  about  12"  long,  8" 
vide  at  one  end  and  2"  or  3"  at  the  other,  having  the  lengthwise  cen- 
ler  on  the  true  bias.  Place  right  sides  together  and  stitch  around,  leav- 
ng  one  side  open  about  6".  Notch  the  seam  and  press  it  open.  Turn 
he  ham  right  side  out  and  pack  it  solid  with  dampened  clippings  or 
— 1ings  from  scraps  of  wool.  Sew  up  the  opening.  Smaller  cushions 
i\  for  pressing  sleeve  caps,  such  as  an  oval  3"  X  5"  or  one  made  of 
triangles  about  5 Vi"  on  each  side,  should  also  be  made  (C). 
Tool  workshops  and  dressmaking  shops  can  afford  a  needle  board 
>ressing  pile  fabrics  like  velvet  (Fig.  236).  Corduroy  and  velveteen 
>  very  well  on  a  soft  padded  board  or  over  a  Turkish  towel. 

m  Pressing 

earn  pressing  is  used  chiefly  on  wools  to  remove  bad  wrinkles;  to 
ghten  grain  in  new  fabrics,  or  to  renovate,  old  ones;  to  remove 
;,  water  spots,  and  shine. 

ow  to  Produce  Steam.  After  a  trip  to  the  tailor  shop,  you  will 
for  a  pressboard  with  perforations  in  it  through  which  steam  is 
id  up  automatically  by  the  operator  pushing  a  foot  pedal.  Note 
the  operator  lowers  the  heated  shoe  of  the  presser,  presses,  raises 
Toe,  lifting  the  press  cloth  to  let  steam  escape,  then  moves  the 
lent  to  another  spot  and  repeats.  The  iron  goes  down  and  up — 
cloth  is  whisked  on  and  off.  At  home  or  in  school,  we  have  to 
:e  steam  in  other  ways,  but  we  can  employ  the  same  principle  in 
11  of  two  ways : 

Place  the  garment  face  down  on  the  ironing  board  and  cover  it 
a  dry  press  cloth.  Sponge  over  this  cloth  evenly  and  lightly.  Lower 
lift  the  iron  all  over  it.  Lift  the  press  cloth  frequently  to  pull  the 
n  up  from  the  surface  of  the  cloth.  If  the  fabric  does  not  appear 
;ed  enough,  increase  the  amount  of  moistening,  or  perhaps  the 
or  the  pressure;  you  will  have  to  adapt  your  procedure  to  each 
rent  kind  of  cloth.  Try  dampening  the  ironing  board  under  wool 
c. 

Place  a  damp  but  not  wet  cloth  directly  on  the  fabric  on  the 
lg  side  right  on  the  spot  to  be  pressed,  as  along  a  seam  or  a  deep 
kle.  Lower  and  lift  the  iron,  until  an  even  amount  of  steam  is 
:ed.  Then,  if  the  garment  is  of  cotton,  linen,  or  spun  rayon,  remove 


: 
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the  press  cloth  and  press  directly.  If  the  garment  is  wool,  finish  with 
dry  press  cloth,  until  the  wool  is  almost  dry.  Exert  enough  pressure  t 
get  the  fabric  smooth  but  keep  lifting.  Do  not  push  the  iron  into  th 
cloth  but  guide  it  along  the  seam— always  with  the  grain  or  the  sear 
line. 

Pressure.  Tailors  use  a  wooden  clapper  or  beater  on  wool  clot 
after  it  is  steamed  to  flatten  the  seams,  at  the  same  time  raising  th 
nap  by  beating  the  steam  out.  We  may  use  a  clothes  brush  in  the  sam 
manner.  After  the  steam  or  heat  is  gone  use  pressure  by  setting  the  iro 
down  squarely  or  even  by  bearing  down  on  it.  Keep  looking  at  you 
material  to  see  that  no  imprints  or  iron  marks  are  left.  Too  much  c 
too  sudden  pressure  while  still  hot  produces  a  shine  and  gives  a  har 
effect;  that  is  why  the  brush  or  beater  is  used.  Not  enough  pressur 
may  fail  to  flatten  the  seam  or  crease  pleats  sufficiently.  Usually  th 
iron  should  not  be  pushed  over  the  work  but  lifted  and  put  down,  c 
merely  held  close  to  the  surface.  In  pressing  pleats  and  gathers,  som 
stroking  of  the  iron  is  needed,  in  which  case  slightly  lift  up  on  th 
front  end  of  the  iron.  On  seams,  just  the  point  of  the  iron  is  neede 
to  touch  the  stitching  line  if  you  haven’t  used  too  much  moisture. 

Removing  Wrinkles.  Fabrics  or  garments  which  are  wrinkles 
puffy,  warped,  or  stretched  off  grain  can  be  restored  to  their  origin;  \ 
straight  shape  and  smoothness  by  care  in  pressing.  First  arrange  tf  I 
material  on  the  pressboard  straight  as  to  grain  and  wrong  side  u] 
Cover  wool  or  rayon  with  dry  cloth,  then  dampen  it  lightly.  Lowe 
and  lift  the  iron  to  produce  steam  in  cloth.  Rearrange  to  straighten  tli 
grain  where  needed.  If  badly  wrinkled,  apply  a  little  pressure  with  tl1 
grain,  but  don’t  push  the  iron  about.  Too  much  pressure  produces 
shine.  Fitting  the  press  cloth  frequently  makes  the  steam  rise,  liftin  i 
with  it  the  fuzz  of  the  wool;  observe  if  more  or  less  moisture  an 
pressure  is  required.  Such  steaming  will  shrink  a  puffed,  stretched  arc 
back  into  shape.  Very  bad  wrinkles  may  require  steaming  over  a  pre 
cloth  wrung  out  of  water.  After  steaming,  finish  pressing  over  a  di 
press  cloth. 

Pressing  Cottons.  Cotton  may  be  pressed  directly  on  the  right  ( 
wrong  side,  usually  without  a  press  cloth  and  with  a  fairly  hot  iron, 
must  be  dampened  to  make  the  pressing  or  creases  permanent  and 
must  be  pressed  until  completely  dry,  or  it  will  shrink  and  pucke 
Fabrics  with  a  raised  effect,  such  as  pique  or  embroidered  batiste,  r 
quire  a  wrong-side  press.  Do  not  sprinkle  and  roll  as  in  a  launderc 
cotton  garment. 
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Pressing  Linens.  Linen  requires  more  moisture;  hence,  more  heat 
and  pressure.  A  better  texture  and  no  shine  is  obtained  if  they  are 
pressed  on  the  wrong  side.  Dark  linens  shine  easily,  hence  require  a 
press  cloth  or  a  wrong-side  press. 

Pressing  Silks.  Pongee  and  shantung  should  be  pressed  while  dry 
without  dampening.  Other  silks  require  moisture,  but  just  the  least 
amount  applied  to  a  thin  press  cloth  or  tissue  paper.  Over-dampened 
silk  will  show  sheen,  water  spots,  or  rings,  and  will  look  as  if  it  had  been 
washed  and  ironed.  Hem  edges  and  bindings  should  not  be  given  a 
sharp,  flat  crease;  therefore,  use  less  moisture  and  less  pressure  to 
retain  a  soft,  yet  finished  appearance. 

Pressing  Rayons.  Rayons  require  as  cool  an  iron  as  silk,  except  that 
■acetate  rayons  require  even  less  heat.  Acetate  rayon  is  often  one  com¬ 
ponent  of  blended  yarns;  hence,  test  any  rayon  to  determine  the 
mmount  of  heat  required.  All  need  some  dampening  and  all  shine  easily. 
■Hence,  all  rayons  should  be  pressed  on  the  wrong  side  under  a  thin 
press  cloth  with  the  least  pressure  possible.  Some  lightweight  spun 
'layons  of  the  challis  and  linen  types  require  no  or  very  little  moisture. 
|\cetate  rayons  can  stand  more  moisture  than  the  other  types  of  rayon. 
-t)nce  a  crease  is  pressed  in  rayon  it  is  difficult  to  remove.  But  use  the 
rjteam-press  method  several  times  and  you  can  probably  remove  it  or 
liven  a  slight  shine  developed  through  too  heavy  a  pressing.  But  a 
Positive  glaze  developed  from  too  hot  an  iron  actually  melting  the  ace- 
plate  rayon  cannot  be  remedied.  Do  not  let  the  iron  rest  on  any  rayon 

1  Pressing  Wools.  Wool  requires  time  and  care  in  pressing. 

||  Have  two  press  cloths— both  free  of  lint,  sizing,  or  color— one  heavy, 
line  light,  or  one  of  wool  and  one  of  muslin  or  cheesecloth. 

[1  Work  on  the  wrong  side. 

||  Prevent  shine  by  steaming,  by  brushing  or  beating,  and  by  never 
ftessing  till  dry. 

I|  Don’t  bear  down  on  the  iron  as  a  rule.  Experiment  to  see  how  much 
| lessure  is  needed  on  different  thicknesses  of  pleats  and  edges  of  lapels. 
| Only  when  trying  to  stretch  (as  width  in  seat  of  skirt)  or  to  remove 
illinkles  do  we  move  the  iron  along  and  then  with  grain  (as  in  ironing 
Hindered  articles).  But  generally  lift  iron  lightly  just  above  surface. 
[■Use  a  strip  of  paper  under  pleat  edges  or  under  seam  edges  to  pre- 
l|nt  imprints  showing  on  right  side. 

■  ■Stop  pressing  while  steam  is  still  rising— lift  cloth  quickly  to  raise 
z.  If  it  tends  to  shine,  slap  with  a  brush  or  wooden  beater. 
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Spread  out  to  dry.  Unlike  cottons,  wools  are  never  pressed  dry. 
Brush  and  press  napped  woolen  in  the  direction  of  the  nap. 
Pressing  Velvets.  The  problem  in  pressing  pile  fabrics  is  to  avoid 
matting  down  the  pile.  Select  the  method  which  suits  your  available 
equipment.  Buy  velvets  that  are  crease-resistant. 

1.  Place  the  garment  right  side  up  on  an  ordinary  pressboard.  Hold  a 

steaming  steam  iron  just  above 


the  pile  but  not  touching  it 
Move  slowly  wherever  the  pil 
needs  lifting. 

2.  Hang  the  garment  or  fabric 
over  a  steaming  bath  tub  or  tea-; 
kettle.  Shake  frequently. 

3.  Use  a  needle  pressboard 
place  velvet  face  down  and  cove 
it  with  a  dry  cloth  (Fig.  236) 
Lightly  sponge  it  and  press  witl 
the  iron  but  do  not  push  th 

iron  along.  For  double  thicknesses,  as  a  faced  lapel  or  collar,  place  the 
velvet  wrong  side  down  on  the  under  presser  and  cover  with  the  top 
presser— a  flexible  wire  board.  Dampen  and  press.  You  can  imitate 
needle  pressboard  by  using  a  harsh  Turkish  towel  on  your  pressboard 

4.  Corduroy,  velveteen,  and  broadcloth  can  easily  be  managed  b) 
pressing  on  wrong  side  on  an  ordinary  board  in  the  direction  of  th( 
nap.  A  good  brushing  is  needed  and  little  or  no  dampness. 


fig.  236.  Needle  board  to  press  velvet. 


Techniques  for  Pressing  During  Construction 

1.  Have  your  work  perfectly  straight  on  the  board— both  grain  ani 
construction  lines  such  as  seams,  darts,  and  hems.  Curves  or  crooked] 
ness  pressed  in  stay  that  way. 

2.  Pressing  over  bastings  is  frequently  necessary  along  edges  witl 
enclosed  seams,  pleats,  or  hems.  After  the  first  light  pressing,  clip  th 
bastings,  remove,  and  press  again  before  the  marks  made  are  set  in  th 
fabric.  Never  press  over  pins. 

3.  Press  with  the  grain— usually  lengthwise.  On  any  bias  piece  o| 
bias  garment,  press  with  the  grain.  Press  seams  and  pleats  with  tin 
grain— not  against  it. 

4.  Tricky  corners  or  curves  that  are  to  be  trimmed  or  slashed  closelj 
are  less  likely  to  fray  if  they  are  dampened  and  well  pressed  befor 
cutting.  The  steaming  tends  to  felt  woolly  fabrics  and  seal  any  sizinjl 
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present.  This  technique  is  valuable  in  making  buttonholes,  scallops, 
gathers  in  a  dart,  and  ends  of  placket  slashes. 

5.  After  a  piece  of  the  garment  is  pressed,  keep  it  pinned  up  on  a 
:oat  hanger  or  spread  out  carefully  to  dry  so  that  you  won't  have  to 
give  it  another  pressing. 

6.  Gathers  are  pressed  by  holding  firmly 
at  the  stitching  line  in  your  left  hand  as 
you  nose  the  point  of  the  iron  up  into  them 
(Fig.  237).  Reduce  the  heat  for  such  slow 
work  or  you  are  likely  to  scorch  the  fabric. 

7.  Hold  the  side  of  the  iron  parallel  close 
:o  the  stitching  line  when  fullness  is  to  be 
hrunken  out,  as  in  pressing  the  shoulder 
earn,  sleeve  cap,  elbow  fullness,  or  extra  full- 
less  in  the  hem  of  a  circular  skirt  (Fig.  238) . 

8.  Press  buttons,  embroidery,  lace,  beading,  braiding,  and  scalloped 
dges  from  the  wrong  side  over  a  soft  pad,  such  as  several  layers  of 
"urkish  towel. 


fig.  237.  Hold  gathers 
firmly  while  iron  is 
nosed  up  into  them. 
Wiggle  the  iron  slowly 
— be  careful  not  to 
scorch. 


fig.  238.  Use  side  of  iron  parallel  with  seam  to  shrink 
out  fullness.  Point  iron  into  seam  to  preserve  fullness. 

9.  Press  collars,  lapels,  cuffs,  belts,  and  pockets  first  on  the  wrong 
le,  then  finish  them  on  the  right  side  very  lightly  over  a  press  cloth, 
ress  first  along  the  edges  firmly  to  maintain  a  true  silhouette.  Remove 
istings.  Press  again.  Work  from  the  outer  edges  toward  the  inside, 
te  page  482. 

110.  Do  not  press  lengthwise  creases  in  sleeves  or  lapels,  if  you  want 
)rofessional  appearance.  Such  creases  earmark  a  dress  as  amateurish, 
1,  or  just  out  of  the  laundry! 

Pressing  Seams 

|i.  Press  each  seam  or  any  line  of  construction  before  crossing  it  with 
)ther  line  of  stitching.  Lengthwise  seams  must  be  pressed  before  the 
Icumferences  they  enter  can  be  basted  and  stitched. 
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2.  Have  the  seam  perfectly  straight  on  the  board  before  stean 
pressing.  Use  one  hand  to  hold  the  seam  firm  and  straight  ahead  o: 
the  iron  (Fig.  239)  but  do  not  stretch  it  out  of  shape.  Press  with  th 
grain— not  against  it. 

3.  Press  a  seam  first  from  the  wrong  side  and  later  touch  it  up  on  th<] 
right  side. 

4.  Press  a  seam  in  the  same  direction  throughout  its  length.  Skir 
seams  that  match  blouse  seams  should  be  pressed  in  the  same  direction 

5.  Bulky  materials  should  have 


77"  / 


fig.  239.  Hold  straight  lines  as  seams, 
belts,  yoke  edges  firmly  straight  ahead 
of  iron. 


the  plain  seams  pressed  open. 

6.  Plain  seams  used  in  piec 
ings  and  joinings  of  bias  strip: 
should  be  pressed  open.  The  en 
closed  seam  of  straight  facing! 
and  straight  French  seams  are 
more  quickly  manipulated  if  the) 
are  pressed  open  before  turning. 

7.  Cottons  and  wash  garment! 
should  usually  not  have  the  seam: 
pressed  open.  A  lapped  seam  anc 


a  seam  at  the  back  edge  of  a  pleat  should  not  be  pressed  open.  Sheer 
look  better  if  the  seams  are  not  pressed  open. 

8.  Plain  seams  to  be  pressed  together  in  the  same  direction  are  mom 
perfect  if  pressed  open  first,  then  pressed  together  in  the  direction  the1 
are  to  lie. 

9.  In  general,  press  seams  to  the  front  to  make  them  turn  as  tht 
placket  will  turn.  Front  gore  seams  are  pressed  toward  the  cente 
front,  back  gore  seams  to  the  center  back.  Seams  with  much  fullnes 
on  one  side  are  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  plain  side;  for  example 
with  a  plain  shoulder  seam  press  to  the  front,  but  with  a  shoulder  hav 
ing  shirrings  at  the  front  press  to  the  back.  Underarm  seams  generally 
work  better  in  making  a  neat  placket  if  pressed  forward,  even  thougl 
they  may  have  a  dart  or  two  in  the  front. 

10.  Seams  overcast  together  are  best  handled  in  this  order:  pres 
open,  then  together;  trim,  overcast  with  the  grain,  and  press  again. 

1 1 .  Where  the  appearance  of  the  wrong  side  is  important,  as  in  un 
lined  jackets,  it  is  good  practice  to  pink  seams  after  they  are  pressed. 

12.  In  pressing  curved  seams  as  in  princess  style  garments,  hav< 
scissors  handy  at  the  pressboard  to  slash  the  concave  (inward-turning' 
curves.  Press  such  curved  seams  over  a  ham. 
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13.  Press  a  plain  seam  open  with  the  least  amount  of  dampening, 
using  the  point  of  the  iron  to  pat  and  crease  it  open.  If  this  is  done 
along  the  padded  roll  (or  rolling  pin)  no  imprints  will  be  made  on  the 
right  side.  If  imprints  are  made,  slide  the  iron  along  under  the  raw 
edges  of  the  opened  seam.  Hold  the  seam  slightly  tight  ahead  of  your 
iron  as  you  press,  but  don’t  stretch. 

14.  A  good  technique  for  a  lapped  seam  is  to  lay  the  press  cloth  over 
it  only  about  lA"  past  the  stitching  line.  Press  without  allowing  the 
pressure  of  the  iron  to  rest  on  the  raw  edges.  Another  method  is  to 
keep  the  raw  edge  of  the  lapped  seam  off  the  edge  of  the  ironing  board. 


Mimiiimmmm 


Special  Pressing  Problems 

\ ressing  Darts 

A  dart  entering  the  shoulder  seam  will  not  be  pressed  straight  unless 
'ou  have  ripped  out  the  shoulder  seam  basting  entirely. 

A  dart  is  used  to  fit  flat  cloth  to  a  curve  on  the  body.  Preserve  the 
:urve  or  bulge  by  pressing  the  dart  over  a  tailor’s  ham,  but  arrange  the 
[art  in  a  straight  line  (Fig.  240). 

Press  the  fold  of  the  dart  flat 
leparately  on  the  wrong  side  be- 
)re  pressing  it  to  one  side  on  the 
farment.  Then  turn  to  the  right 
Kde  and  press  along  the  stitching 
[ne  of  the  dart— over  a  press  cloth 
-so  it  appears  as  open  and  flat 
a  seam.  Then  turn  back  to  the 
frong  side  to  remove  the  imprint 
pressing  under  the  dart.  Add 
lore  steam  if  necessary. 

Wide  darts  in  coats  are  trimmed  V2"  wide,  but  not  slit  to  the  end. 
ress  them  open.  Curved  darts,  such  as  the  fitting  darts  in  a  jacket, 
[ould  be  clipped  before  pressing  to  keep  them  from  drawing. 
Underarm  darts  and  elbow  darts  are  pressed  on  the  wrong  side  down- 
ird.  Vertical  darts  such  as  those  in  the  top  of  the  skirt  or  at  the  shoul- 
tr  or  neck  of  the  blouse  are  pressed  on  the  wrong  side  toward  the 
Inter  front  or  back. 

|Pressing  Pleats  for  a  Skirt.  Pin  and  baste  the  pleats  in  place.  After 
first  fitting,  stitch  as  far  as  planned  from  the  bottom  up.  Clip  the 
Istings  along  the  stitching  but  not  below  and  remove.  Steam  press 


fig.  240.  Lift  press  cloth  and  iron  up 
and  down  so  steam  can  escape.  Press 
over  cold  ironing  board.  Use  a  tailor’s 
ham  to  mold  good  curves. 
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only  the  stitched  part  of  the  pleating  until  it  is  smooth  and  flat,  ready 
to  be  attached  to  belt  or  yoke.  After  the  second  fitting  the  lower  hem 
line  is  established.  Remove  enough  of  the  pleat  bastings  at  the  lower 
edge  to  permit  putting  in  the  hem.  Finish  the  hem  and  press  it  well 
edge  to  permit  putting  in  the  hem.  Finish  the  hem  and  press  it  well 
seams  at  back  edge  of  pleats  where  they  enter  the  hem. 

Pin  pleats  and  grain  straight  on  the  ironing  board  (Fig.  241).  Press 
first  on  the  right,  then  the  wrong  side.  Cover  with  a  dry  cloth,  then  a 
damp  one  for  wools,  or  just  sponge  on  the  dry  cloth  for  lightweight 

fabrics.  Press  the  hem  first  so  it  is 


fig.  241.  Pressing  pleats  for  a  skirt. 


Pin  at  ends,  also  along  sides  so  weight 
won’t  drag  it  off. 


absolutely  straight  with  the  pleats 
Then  start  at  the  top  and  set  it 
down  evenly  along  each  pleat 
Keep  lifting  the  press  cloth.  If 
the  pleats  are  not  creasing  sharply 
enough,  increase  the  dampness, 
the  pressure  and  perhaps  the  heat 
Remove  bastings  before  the  work 
is  dry.  Slip  a  strip  of  paper  undei 
each  pleat.  Cover  with  cloth  anc 


press  to  remove  imprints.  Turn  to  the  wrong  side  and  press  hacl 
the  edges  of  folds  with  the  paper  strips  in  place.  Turn  back  to  the 
right  side  to  touch  up  where  needed,  especially  at  hems.  Press  all 
pleats  dry  except  in  wool— let  them  dry  neatly  on  a  hanger  or  flai 
on  a  table. 

You  may  be  able  to  lay  in  pleats  in  cotton  materials  without  basting 
To  do  so,  place  the  skirt  section  to  be  pleated  right  side  up  over  the 
ironing  board.  Fold  a  pleat  in  by  creasing  on  one  line  of  (perforation) 
markings  and  bringing  to  the  next  line.  Pin  the  fabric  to  the  board  ai 
both  top  and  bottom,  stretching  it  slightly  taut.  Check  all  the  pleat: 
for  even  spacing.  Place  pins  along  the  side  of  the  board  to  prevent  the 
weight  of  the  skirt  from  dragging  at  the  pleats  and  pulling  them  ou 
of  line.  Lay  a  dry  cloth  on  top  and  lightly  sponge  it.  Steam  press  b4 
lifting  the  iron  up  and  down  evenly  along  (not  across)  the  pleats  . 
Press  till  the  cloth  is  dry.  Lift  it  frequently  to  see  that  the  pleats  ar< 
not  disturbed.  Slip  a  piece  of  paper  under  each  pleat  and  press  again  t( 
remove  print  marks. 

Pressing  the  Waistline.  Waistline  seams  are  pressed  away  from  th 
fuller  side,  and  since  they  are  concave  curves,  they  should  be  clipped 
Arrange  the  seam  in  a  curved  position  on  the  board  or  a  ham  right  sid 


.t 


of  sleeve 
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up.  Place  a  dry  cloth  over  it  and  very  slightly  dampen  the  cloth.  Press 
to  avoid  imprints.  Use  the  side  of  the  iron  parallel  with  stitching. 

Inset  belts  may  be  pressed  over  a  ham— or  the  edge  of  the  inset  may 
be  placed  along  the  very  edge  of  the  ironing  board.  Place  the  edge  of 
a  dry  press  cloth  on  the  edge  of  (lapped)  seam.  Slightly  dampen.  Don’t 
press  hard.  Use  the  side  of  the  iron  parallel  with  the  side  of  the  belt 
so  that  it  barely  touches  the  stitching  and  fold  of  the  lapped  seam  but 
entirely  escapes  pressing  on  gathers  or  the  raw  edges  of  the  seam  under¬ 
neath.  Hold  the  belt  straight 
ahead  of  the  iron  firmly  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  straight  line. 

Pressing  the  Sleeve  Cap.  Tail¬ 
ors  use  the  following  method  of 
shrinking  out  fullness  of  the 
sleeve  cap  in  a  wool  garment  be¬ 
fore  it  is  sewed  in  permanently: 

Place  three  rows  of  fine  gather¬ 
ing  in  top  of  sleeve— one  row  on 
he  seam  line,  one  lA"  below,  and 
ne  V4"  above  (Fig.  242). 

Pin  the  sleeve  into  the  armscye  on  the  figure  at  the  first  fitting  until 
rain  and  fullness  are  adjusted  perfectly.  Draw  up  gathers  to  fit. 

Remove  the  sleeve  from  the  armscye  and  place  it  carefully  over  a 
urved  ham.  Apply  dry  and  damp  press  cloths.  Use  the  side  of  the  iron 
arallel  to  the  seam  to  pat  out  gathers  and  steam  shrink  the  fullness  till 
disappears.  (Note  the  position  of  the  iron  on  gathers  and  seam  but 
ot  on  the  body  of  the  cap.)  Clip  lower  gathering  thread  and  remove 
and  stroke  again  with  the  iron  so  no  marks  remain. 

Leave  the  cap  moist  and  let  it  dry  over  the  curved  press  pad. 

Rebaste  in  armholes.  At  the  second  fitting,  check  the  set  of  the 
eeves.. 

Dressmakers  find  the  following  method  is  more  satisfactory  because 

is  done  after  the  fullness  is  basted  in,  fitted,  and  machine  stitched, 
beginner  is  less  likely  to  get  the  cap  out  of  shape  than  if  she  tried  the 
ilor’s  method.  First,  ease  in  the  fullness  by  basting  properly  (Fig. 
6),  have  a  fitting,  then  stitch  on  the  seam  line.  After  removing  the 
stings,  press  the  seam  itself  without  opening  it  out— neither  on  the 
eve  nor  on  the  garment.  Dampen  and  press  the  seam  only  with  the 
e,  not  the  point,  of  the  iron  (Fig.  243,  A).  After  the  fullness  is  out 
the  seam  itself,  turn  your  attention  to  the  sleeve  side  of  the  stitch- 


fig.  242.  Tailor  shrinking 
cap  before  sewing  in. 
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ing  (B).  Use  the  same  technique,  i.e.,  work  the  side  of  the  iron  along 
the  machine  stitching— on  the  ham,  on  the  wrong  side,  and  (if  neces¬ 
sary)  protected  by  the  edge  of  the  press  cloth.  The  technique  consists 
of  pressing  first  on  the  seam  side  of  the  stitching ,  then  on  the  sleeve 
side  of  the  stitching ,  with  the  side  of  the  iron  up  close  to  but  not  over 
the  machine  stitching.  If  the  point  of  the  iron  is  run  up  into  the 
stitching  a  gathered  effect  is  maintained;  by  this  method  the  fullness  is 
shrunk  out  to  give  a  smooth  molded  effect.  The  molded  effect  is  en- 


fig.  243.  Dressmaker  shrinking  of  sleeve  cap  after  stitching  in. 

hanced  if  this  work  is  done  over  a  pad  or  ham  rather  than  flat  on  the 
pressboard.  A  sleeveboard  or  the  end  of  the  ordinary  ironing  board 
may  be  used. 

Gathers  in  the  sleeve  cap  should  be  pressed  on  a  sleeveboard  by 
pointing  the  iron  up  into  the  gathering  line  to  preserve  the  gathers. 

Pressing  the  Armscye  Seam.  After  the  fullness  is  cared  for,  press  the 
seam  in  the  right  direction.  The  general  rule  is  to  press  the  armscye 
seam  open  only  in  heavy  coats  or  jackets  that  are  to  be  lined.  In 
dresses,  some  good  technicians  press  the  seams  open  first  to  get  the 
seam  smooth;  then  press  the  raw  edges  in  the  same  direction. 

The  current  fashion  or  the  style  you  desire  will  dictate  the  direc¬ 
tion  for  pressing  this  seam.  Sleeves  that  are  gathered  set  more  nat¬ 
urally  if  the  seam  is  pressed  toward  the  body  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
armhole  and  clipped  so  the  seam  will  turn  down  into  the  sleeve  in  the 
lower  part  (Fig.  244).  If  a  puffed  or  stand-up  silhouette  is  in  vogue, 
turn  the  seam  back  into  the  sleeve  all  around.  The  plain  set-in  sleeve 
is  usually  pressed  so  that  the  upper  part  of  the  seam  turns  toward  the 
garment  or  neck  and  the  lower  part  down  in  the  sleeve.  This  practice 
is  consistent  with  the  principle  of  pressing  a  seam  in  the  direction  of 
the  plainer,  flatter  side  and  away  from  the  fuller  side.  It  is  obvious  that 
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slashes  are  necessary  if  the  upper  half  turns  up  and  the  lower  half 
down.  These  will  weaken  the  seam  unless  it  is  twice  stitched— two  rows 
%  a" -Vs"  apart.  If  the  garment  looks  better  with  the  seam  turned  into 
the  sleeve  all  the  way  around,  let  it  turn  that  way.  It  is  easier  to  tack 


in  the  shoulder  pad,  too.  When  the  squared  or  rounded  molded  shoub 
er  is  in  fashion,  the  extra  thickness  of  the  seam  in  the  sleeve  cap 
serves  as  additional  padding. 

Press  first  on  the  wrong  side  (Fig.  244,  A)  over  a  ham  or  end  of 
roning  board.  Then  finish  off  right  side  out.  Hold  a  pad  or  the  press- 
ng  mitten  (B)  in  your  hand  inside  the  sleeve  cap  and  give  a  final  pat 
pr  two,  but  don’t  try  to  plaster 
(he  seam  flat. 

Pressing  the  Hem.  After  the 
lem  at  the  bottom  of  the  skirt 
las  been  marked,  turned,  and 
lasted  near  the  edge,  the  full- 
ess  at  the  top  of  the  hem  must 
le  removed  either  by  darts  or 
ithers.  After  the  darts  are  basted 
to  fit  the  skirt,  place  it  on  the 
ming  board  wrong  side  up.  Slip 
iper  or  cloth  (pad  E,  Fig.  245) 

Tween  the  hem  and  the  skirt  so 
[at  no  imprints  will  be  made  on 
le  outside.  Cover  with  cloth, 

Impen,  and  press. 

I  If  the  top  of  the  hem  is  gath- 

id  to  fit  the  skirt,  shrink  out  the  fullness.  Slip  a  pad  between  the 
|m  and  the  skirt.  Cover  with  a  dry  cloth,  dampen,  then  press  with 
iron  (A)  placed  so  that  the  side  is  parallel  to  the  gathering  line. 


fig.  245.  A,  shrinking  out  fullness  at 
top  of  hem.  B,  pressing  lower  edge  of 
hem. 
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This  shrinking  out  should  be  applied  to  a  hem  with  the  top  edge 
turned  under  and  machine  stitched,  or  to  a  hem  not  turned  under, 
or  to  a  hem  with  a  tape  stitched  on. 

After  a  little  practice  you  will  be  able  to  shrink  out  fullness  with¬ 
out  a  gathering  thread.  Use  the  side  of  the  iron  to  do  this  (Fig.  246) 
and  then  trim  the  hem  to  an  even  width. 

The  lower  edge  of  the  hem  should  be  pressed,  too,  but  avoid  too 
sharp  a  crease  in  silks,  rayons,  or  sheers.  To  press  them  use  less  mois-  j 
ture.  In  pressing  the  lower  fold  of  a  hem,  press  not  around  the  hem 
but  from  the  lower  fold  up  to  the  hemming  line,  with  more  pressure 
on  the  fold  line  and  little  on  the  sewing  (B). 

Shaping  Bias  Strips.  When  bias 
is  used  as  a  binding  or  facing,  we 
can  stretch  it  or  ease  it  in  at  will. 
The  extra  fullness  where  eased  in 
may  be  shrunken  or  steamed  out 
until  the  fullness  disappears.  We 
can  steam  a  bias  strip  and  mold 
or  shape  it  into  a  semicircle  so 
that  it  can  be  more  easily  fitted 
around  curves  (Fig.  246).  To  do 
so,  slightly  dampen  the  strip.  Do 
not  have  the  iron  as  hot  as  you 
normally  would  for  this  fabric, 
because  in  working  more  slowly1 
you  might  scorch  it.  With  your  free  hand  turn  the  strip  (without 
stretching)  into  a  curved  shape.  Use  the  side  of  the  iron  parallel  with 
the  edge  of  the  strip.  Gently  push  the  side  of  the  iron  toward  the 
inner  circle  where  the  rippled  fullness  is.  The  steam  will  shrink  out 
the  fullness  until  there  are  no  pleats  there.  Do  not  stretch  the  outer 
edge  of  the  circle.  If  you  have  curved  it  too  much,  it  can  easily  be 
stretched  out  when  it  is  basted  to  the  garment. 

Note  that  such  shaping  widens  the  strip.  If  you  shrink  in  less  full¬ 
ness  at  some  places,  it  will  be  narrower  there.  Use  a  gauge  to  trim  the  ( 
strip  to  the  desired  width.  Such  strips  have  great  decorative  possi¬ 
bilities  (Fig.  247).  i  f 

Pressing ,  Not  Ironing ,  the  Completed  Cotton  Dress.  Do  not  treat}  j 
the  cotton  dress  you  are  just  finishing  as  if  it  were  a  laundering  prob-  ;  i 
iem.  (A  laundered  garment  would  be  sprinkled  and  rolled  for  several  , 
hours  to  become  uniformly  damp.)  If  it  has  been  pressed  during  mak- 


fig.  246.  Molding  bias  strip  into  cir¬ 
cular  shape  for  use  as  trim  or  facing 
curves.  Use  left  hand  to  distribute  full¬ 
ness  evenly  as  side  of  iron  flattens 
inside  curve. 
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ing,  kept  on  a  hanger,  and  carefully  handled,  it  will  not  need  much 
pressing  now.  Avoid  over-dampening  and  over-pressing,  or  the  dress 
will  look  washed  and  ironed.  Sponge  lightly  just  the  part  you  are 
pressing  as  you  need  it.  Most  cottons  can  be  pressed  directly  on  the 


fig.  247.  Use  of  shaped  bias  strips  on  garments. 

ight  side,  but  dark  colors  and  textured  materials  should  be  pressed  on 
he  wrong  side. 

Press  seams,  darts,  facings,  and  pleats  on  the  wrong  side  first— in  the 
irection  they  were  turned  during  construction. 

Press  double  thicknesses  like  collars  and  belts  on  the  wrong  side  first 
ilill  smooth  but  not  dry.  Then  finish  right  side  out. 

Hold  the  work  rather  taut  or  firm  ahead  of  your  iron  to  straighten 
ut  edges  and  seams  that  tend  to  pucker.  Press  with  the  grain. 

Press  the  dress  thoroughly  dry  or  the  fabric  will  shrink  where  it  is 
|amp  and  look  impressed. 

Press  all  details,  observing  the  techniques  of  pressing  during  con- 
ruction  ( page  472 ) . 

Follow  this  order  of  work: 

1.  First,  press  interior  parts  such  as  pockets,  facings,  seams,  linings, 
|id  shoulder  pads. 

2.  Then  press  dangling  parts  such  as  sleeves  and  sashes. 

3.  Press  ruffles  before  the  parts  they  trim  (Figs.  237  and  238). 
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4.  Press  yokes  and  shoulder  seams  before  the  lower  blouse. 

5.  Press  top  parts  of  long  garments  before  the  lower  part— blouse 
before  skirt,  skirt  top  before  lower  part  of  skirt. 

6.  The  collar  is  usually  last  because  its  position  next  to  the  face  is 
so  important. 

7.  Finally,  remove  any  creases  accidentally  produced.  Do  not  put 
creases  in  sleeves  or  lapels. 

Pressing  a  Coat  or  Jacket  before  Lining.  All  parts  of  a  coat  will  have 
been  pressed  during  construction,  but  at  the  end,  just  before  putting 
in  a  lining,  give  it  an  over-all  pressing  to  create  the  much  desired  final 
professional  touch.  If  you  have  no  time  nor  facilities,  you  might  have 
a  tailor  shop  do  this  for  you,  but  usually  you  can  do  a  more  careful  job 
of  it  yourself. 

First  press  outer  edges  down  the  front  and  around  the  hem,  includ¬ 
ing  collar  and  lapel  edges,  with  the  garment  right  side  up.  Hold  the 
edges  firmly  but  avoid  stretching.  Steam  press  firmly  over  press  cloths, 
preferably  a  wool  one  facing  the  coat.  If  necessary  add  more  moisture,! 
heat,  and  pressure  to  give  the  edges  a  firm,  smooth  look.  Then  press 
the  body  over  a  ham,  right  side  up  under  press  cloths,  to  maintain  any 
curved  shapes  already  pressed  in.  Press  first  the  shoulder,  underarm 
seam,  pockets,  and  lower  front  of  the  left  side,  then  the  back,  then 
the  right  side.  Press  shoulder  seams,  armscyes,  and  sleeve  caps  lightlv 
over  a  pressing  mitten  or  triangular  pad.  Press  the  body  of  each  sleeve 


fig.  248.  Pressing  collar  of  coat.  A,  before  lining.  B,  crease  line  of 
collar. 


with  no  creases  either  on  a  sleeveboard  or  by  keeping  the  lengthwise 
fold  at  all  times  off  the  edge  of  the  ironing  board  and  away  from 
pressure  of  the  iron. 

Last  work  on  the  lapels  and  collar.  Lay  them  over  the  ham  and  press 
right  side  up  from  the  outer  edge  toward  the  neck  (Fig.  248,  A).  Fold 
so  the  collar  will  cover  the  neckline  about  V4" .  Place  a  strip  of  paper 
between  the  coat  and  the  edge  of  the  collar  and  press  1"  down  on 
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the  lapel,  but  no  further.  Of  course,  a  protective  press  cloth  is  ever 
present!  Fold  in  the  lapel  crease  line  the  rest  of  the  way  by  hand 
while  it  is  still  damp  from  steaming  and  pin  in  place  until  dry.  Button¬ 
holes  and  pockets  are  still  basted  together.  Adjust  on  coat  hanger;  pin 
closings;  hang  to  dry. 

After  the  lining  is  tacked  in,  over  a  dry  cloth,  press  the  lining  with 
a  warm  iron  wherever  edges  were  hemmed  to  the  coat.  Aim  to  press 
the  lining  so  that  it  will  roll  slightly  over  the  stitches  used  in  hemming, 
thereby  concealing  them. 

Pressing  Your  Clothes 

To  Press  a  Skirt.  Begin  with  the  grain  straight  on  the  board.  Steam 
out  bulges  at  knees  or  seat  right  side  up.  Turn  to  the  wrong  side  to 
press  seams,  hems,  plackets,  and  pockets.  Press  hems  from  the  bottom 
up.  Use  as  low  heat  and  as  little  moisture  as  possible.  Increase  both 
gradually  when  it  appears  safe  in  order  to  take  out  worst  creases.  Touch 
up  on  the  right  side.  Press  rayons  dry,  but  do  not  try  to  press  wool 
dry— hang  it  up  to  dry. 

To  Press  a  Pleated  Skirt.  Place  the  skirt  on  a  board  right  side  up.  Pin 
pleats  in  place  first  at  hem.  Stretch  firmly  up  to  the  top  and  pin  there 

I’Yg.  241).  Pin  fabric  at  the  sides  of  the  board  so  that  the  weight  of 
?  skirt  won’t  drag  the  pleats  apart.  Cover  with  a  dry  cloth.  If  it  is 
vool  skirt,  cover  it  with  a  damp  cloth,  or  dampen  the  first  dry  press 
ith  with  a  sponge.  Lower  and  lift  the  iron  up  and  down  the  length  of 
the  pleats  until  they  are  well  steamed.  Remove  the  cloths  and 
;ert  a  strip  of  paper  under  each  pleat.  Cover  with  a  dry  cloth  and 
"ss  again.  Beat  with  a  brush  or  clapper.  If  the  creases  aren’t  sharp 
ough,  apply  a  very  little  more  moisture,  pressure,  and  heat.  Keep 
wing  the  skirt  around  the  board  until  all  pleats  and  seams  are 
issed.  Turn  to  the  wrong  side  and  press  the  hem  and  back  folds 
tter.  (Refer  to  page  476.) 

To  Press  a  Jacket.  If  the  garment  is  very  much  soiled,  do  not  try  to 
sss  it  but  send  it  to  the  cleaner.  V ery  often  you  can  sponge  the  neck- 
e  clean,  remove  a  spot  or  two,  and  press  the  coat  to  make  it  like 
w.  Press  right  side  up  with  two  or  three  press  cloths— not  much 
risture,  not  much  heat,  and  not  much  pressure.  Gradually  increase 
three  for  bad  cases.  Slip  a  piece  of  paper  or  cloth  under  pleats  or 
eket  flaps.  Press  the  bust  over  a  pad. 

Don’t  press  creases  where  the  lapel  bends  back  or  in  sleeves  as  is 
metimes  done  in  men’s  suits.  Press  lapels  and  collars  over  one  end 
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of  the  round  pads  or  the  smaller  end  of  your  board.  Press  from  outer 
edge  toward  the  neck  (Fig.  248).  Shape  into  a  semicircle.  Crease  so 
the  collar  will  cover  the  neckline  seam  about  14".  Fold  the  lapel  by 
hand,  not  with  the  iron;  or  pin  in  place  till  dry.  Sleeves  are  best 
pressed  on  a  sleeve  pad  very,  very  lightly  with  no  creases  (Fig.  244). 
Hang  on  a  coat  hanger  to  dry.  (See  page  482  for  other  details.) 

To  Press  Slacks.  First  remove  bagginess  at  knees— steam  press  as 
for  wools  by  covering  with  a  dry,  then  a  damp,  not  wet,  cloth,  then  a 
thin  dry  cloth.  Press  lightly,  lifting  the  iron  and  the  cloth  to  create 
steam.  Remove  wrinkles  around  the  seat  and  crotch  over  the  end  of 
the  board.  Press  cuffs,  if  any,  with  a  piece  of  paper  slipped  under  them. 


Press  inside  legs,  then  outside,  by  folding  on  the  board  so  inner  and 
outer  seams  match  (Fig.  249).  Place  one  leg  flat  on  the  board,  inner 
leg  up  and  other  leg  folded  back.  Crease  up  as  far  as  the  crotch  or  as 
style  demands.  Turn  over  and  press  outer  leg  similarly.  Then  do  the 
other  leg.  Last,  finish  the  top  and  band  over  one  end  of  the  board. 

To  Remove  a  Shine.  A  shine  on  worsteds  is  caused  by  over-pressing 
(too  much  moisture,  too  much  pressure,  or  too  much  heat  all  at  the 
same  time);  by  wear  (friction  on  furniture  and  upholstery);  or  by 
greasy  soil.  To  remove  the  shine,  have  the  garment  cleaned  if  it  is 
soiled.  If  it  is  clean,  you  can  reduce  the  shine  by  sponging  with  a  cloth 
very  slightly  dampened  in  a  weak  solution  of  2  tbsp.  vinegar  to  a 
quart  of  water  or  1  tbsp.  ammonia  to  a  quart  of  water.  Steam  press  and 
keep  raising  the  press  cloth  to  raise  the  nap  of  the  wool.  Brush  briskly. 
Hang  up  to  air  and  dry.  A  wool  press  cloth  or  firm  cheesecloth  helps 
to  pull  up  the  nap.  Where  the  nap  has  been  worn  down,  rub  gently 
with  sandpaper  or  a  suede  brush. 

1  ry  the  same  technique  on  other  fabrics  to  remove  a  shine  due  to  ^ 
faulty  pressing.  Rayons  do  not  respond  readily.  The  glaze  on  an  acetate 
is  really  a  melted  plastic  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  about  it  except  i 
to  learn  a  lesson — do  not  overheat  or  overpress  acetates.  q 
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What  type  of  dressy  blouse  is  as  easy  to  iron  as  a  tailored  blouse ?  How 
can  I  tell  whether  to  risk  washing  a  garment ?  Which  do  I  iron  first,  the 
collar  or  the  sleeves ?  How  can  I  iron  puffed  sleeves ?  How  do  I  iron  a 
collar  to  keep  it  smooth ?  Should  rayons  be  dried  and  sprinkled  like  cot¬ 
tons ?  Should  rayons  ever  be  bleached  or  starched ?  Why  is  it  in  cor¬ 
rect  to  say,  “I  laundried  my  dress”?  How  can  I  wash  a  brushed  rayon 
sweater ?  How  should  I  iron  a  bias  slip ? 
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very  girl  has  the  problem  of  keeping  her  clothes  clean.  Even  though 
arge  boxes  of  soiled  clothes  get  sent  home  for  laundering  and  even 
hough  the  town  has  a  good  commercial  laundry,  a  certain  amount  of 
andwork  must  be  done  right  in  your  own  lavatory.  Of  course,  wash¬ 
ing  out  undergarments  and  hose  is  a  nightly  ritual  no  matter  where 
ou  live.  Most  modern  dormitories  have 
andy  laundry  rooms  where  several  girls 
an  work  at  the  same  time — it's  more  fun 
hat  way!  Where  laundrv  rooms  charge  a 
ee  by  the  hour,  plan  your  hour  most  effi- 
iently.  Bring  garments  that  need  pressing 
o  work  on  while  the  washed  cottons  dry. 
ince  most  rayons  should  be  ironed  while 
amp  and  not  allowed  to  dry,  do  not  plan 
o  wash  them  one  day  and  iron  the  next— 
ut  plan  sufficient  time  to  wash  and  iron 
the  same  period. 

Some  laundry  rooms  have  heated  dryers  which  will  speed  your  efforts 
ith  cottons.  They  will  ruin  rayons,  wools,  and  silks,  however.  A  bit 
|f  laundry  will  dry  in  your  room  overnight.  Use  plastic  hangers  or  one 
f  the  new  drying  racks  (Fig.  250). 

485 


fig.  250.  For  your  overnight 
wash. 
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Can  It  Be  Washed ? 

Most  silks,  wools,  and  rayons  should  be  dry-cleaned.  Some  may  be 
washed  successfully.  Which  procedure  to  follow  should  have  been  j 
determined  when  purchasing,  through  an  informative  label  or  state¬ 
ment  on  the  selvage  (Chapter  4).  Foresight  in  choosing  fabrics  that 
are  pre-shrunk,  colorfast,  and  washable  in  texture  will  reduce  your 
laundry  problems.  When  you  made  your  dress  you  should  have  shrunk 
it  before  making  it  up  if  you  were  uncertain  about  its  shrinkage.  If 
you  are  still  uncertain,  test  a  small  sample  or  else  decide  to  have  the 
dress  dry-cleaned. 

Test  for  Colorfastness.  Dip  a  corner  of  cloth  or  inside  pocket  in  luke¬ 
warm  water.  Pat  it  dry  on  a  towel.  If  the  color  doesn’t  come  off  on  the 
towel  and  if  the  outlines  of  design  on  the  cloth  aren’t  smeared  when 
dry,  it  is  safe  to  wash  the  garment.  A  little  dve  on  the  towel  warns 
you  to  wash  and  dry  rapidly  and  to  dry  so  it  doesn’t  touch  another 
layer  or  another  garment.  There  is  no  truth  to  an  old  notion  that 
soaking  a  fabric  in  salt  water  will  set  the  colors. 

Test  for  Shrinkage.  Baste  an  outline  of  a  3"  square  or  larger  on  an 
inconspicuous  part.  Soak  several  hours  in  water.  Squeeze  out  and  press 
by  lifting,  not  by  pushing,  the  iron.  Measure  and  estimate  the  per¬ 
centage  of  shrinkage.  If  it  is  great,  experiment  to  see  if  you  can  stretch 
the  garment  back  to  size.  If  not,  dry-clean  it  or  alter  it  to  correct 
size  after  washing. 

Some  rayons  today  are  labeled  "hand  washable,”  meaning  just  that 
and  not  that  they  can  be  sent  to  a  commercial  laundry  or  run  through 
a  washing  machine.  Others  are  labeled  "washable”— guaranteed  to 
stand  vigorous  laundering— but  be  certain  that  the  label  actually  says 
so.  Still  others  are  frankly  labeled  as  dry-cleanable  only. 

For  frequent  changes,  essential  freshness,  and  durability  through 
many  launderings,  cotton  garments  are  wise  choices.  Rayons  are  popu¬ 
lar  for  underwear  and  blouses.  Wool  or  blends  of  wool  and  ravon  are 
the  chief  fibers  in  sweaters  and  skirts.  The  sweaters  are  safelv  washed 
by  any  college  girl,  but  wool  skirts  are  better  dry-cleaned.  Gloves,  socks,  i 
collars,  and  dickeys  are  successfully  washed.  Small  samples  of  some 
materials  may  be  successfully  laundered,  but  when  made  up  into  gar- 1 1 
ments,  the  pressing  over  several  layers  in  belts,  plackets,  and  lapels  f 
often  changes  the  texture  or  develops  a  shine.  Flence,  it  is  better  for  1 
the  present  not  to  attempt  velvet,  taffeta,  moire,  satin,  bengaline,  faille,  |, 
most  crepes,  and  most  wools.  1  m 
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Articles  better  left  to  experts  are  those  with  fugitive  dyes  ( that  may 
not  run  at  first  but  bleed  if  not  handled  properly),  or  loose  weaves,  or 
a  crepe  construction  that  draws  up,  or  finishes  that  are  not  permanent. 

Will  It  Be  Easy  to  Iron ? 

Cottons  and  even  ravons  are  easier  to  iron  when  there  is  some  starch 
in  them.  Thinner  cottons  are  easier  than  heavy  suiting  or  pique.  The 
way  a  garment  is  made  has  a  lot  to  do  with  the  ease  and  success  of 
ironing.  Raglan  sleeves  are  easier  than  the  set-in  standard  stvle  of 
sleeves,  which,  in  turn,  are  easier  than  puffed  sleeves.  Separate  skirts, 
two-piece  dresses,  and  jumper  dresses  are  easy  to  handle.  Button-down- 
the-front  styles  open  out  flat  on  the  ironing  board.  Pleated  frills,  pep- 
lums,  tiered  skirts,  fancy  sleeves,  fancy  trimmings  require  much  time, 
patience,  and  skill.  Circular  frills  and  ties  are  easier  than  pleated  ones, 
but  circular,  bias  cut,  and  pleated  skirts  require  more  pains  than  gored 
or  gathered  skirts. 

Other  complicating  problems  are  shoulder  pads,  taeked-on  trims, 
interfaced  collars  and  lapels,  linings,  and  draped  sections.  Snapped-in 
shoulder  pads  save  much  annoyance. 

Procedure  for  Laundering  Clothes 

I  Preparation 

Examine  garments  and  do  necessary  mending,  remove  bad  spots  or 
ains,  remove  non-washable  trimming,  such  as  metal  buttons  that 
light  rust;  close  slide  fasteners.  Remove  and  wash  separately  shoulder 
ids,  belts,  and  tacked  trimmings.  Separate  the  cottons  from  the  ravons 
id  the  light  colors  from  the  dark.  Don't  be  guilty  of  dumping  your 
ase,  slips,  handkerchiefs,  and  blouses  into  the  same  basin  at  the  same 
me.  Some  are  more  soiled  than  others,  some  require  cooler  water, 
:  the  color  from  one  might  run  into  the  others. 

So ap  or  Soap  Substitute?  Plenty  of  soft  water  and  soap  is  all  that 
e  need,  but  neither  is  always  plentiful.  If  the  water  is  hard,  the  newer 
>apless  detergents  form  a  better  suds  and  leave  no  scum.  They  are 
fe  for  use  on  woolens,  silks,  and  rayons  because  they  are  not  alka¬ 
ne.  But  for  heavy  soil  and  for  cottons  there  seems  to  be  no  substitute 
>r  soft  water  and  neutral  soap. 

Good  water  softeners  may  be  available.  The  old-fashioned  kinds 
ke  washing  soda  contain  alkali  which  would  remove  color  and 
arshen  the  fabric,  though  fairly  safe  on  white  cottons.  Relatively  new 
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are  products  containing  sodium  polyphosphate,  sodium  hexametaphos- 
phate,  and  tetra  sodium  pyrophosphate.  They  are  not  alkaline  and 
prevent  the  formation  of  curds.  Read  labels  to  find  out  which  ingre¬ 
dients  are  present  to  secure  the  safer,  efficient  type.  You  will  obtain 
better  results  if  you  have  the  softener  dissolved  in  the  water  before 
adding  the  soap. 

Don’t  rub  soap  on  the  fabric,  but  start  with  a  good  thick  suds  best 
prepared  by  running  hot  water  onto  soap  flakes  until  dissolved,  then 
cool  down  to  the  required  temperature. 

Washing  Cottons  and  Linens 

Only  cottons  and  linens  should  be  soaked,  and  then  not  over  ten 
minutes  in  warm,  not  hot,  suds.  Long  soaking  sets  the  dirt  and  may 
cause  colors  to  run.  Squeeze  the  clothes  through  the  suds  vigorously. 
Don’t  use  a  washboard  unless  necessary  for  heavy  soil  such  as  might  be 
on  gym  clothes,  hiking  socks,  laboratory  aprons,  and  slacks — it  is  hard 
work.  Moral:  don’t  let  clothes  get  so  dirty.  Scrub  badly  soiled  parts 
with  a  nail  brush  and  more  soap.  Use  cooler  water,  milder  soap,  and 
work  faster  for  colored  cottons. 

Rinse  in  two  waters  or  more  till  the  water  remains  clear.  If  you  have 
to  use  bluing,  use  it  very  sparingly  in  the  last  rinse  and  remove  the 
clothes  at  once.  When  cottons  like  handkerchiefs  and  aprons  become 
dingv,  gray,  or  yellow,  use  a  very  little  chlorine  bleach.  Used  accord¬ 
ing  to  directions,  it  is  safe.  Always  remember  to  dissolve  bleach  in  the 
rinse  water;  it  is  unsafe  to  pour  even  a  little  on  top  of  the  articles. 
Don’t  use  it  on  colored  clothes,  rayons,  silks,  or  wools. 

Cottons  and  linens  should  be  allowed  to  dry  completely,  then  be 
sprinkled  down  for  three  to  twelve  hours  to  become  uniformly  damp. 

Starching 

Starch  isn’t  used  very  much  any  more  because  so  many  modern 
cottons  have  a  permanent  finish  or  crispness.  If  your  garment  hasn’t 
such  a  special  finish,  use  a  very  thin  starch  to  compensate  for  the  dress¬ 
ing  washed  out.  You  will  find  ironing  easier,  and  the  garment  will 
look  fresher  and  stay  clean  longer. 

Choose  a  starch  that  needs  no  boiling.  A  basic  starch  requires  1  tbsp. 
to  1  qt.  of  hot  water.  It  should  be  used  hot  and  diluted  by  adding  to 
the  last  rinse  water.  You  will  have  to  determine  by  experience  the 
amount  to  use,  but  too  much  starch  or  lumpy  starch  will  cause  the 
iron  to  stick  and  take  all  the  style  out  of  the  garment.  You  want  to 
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achieve  body  without  stiffness  and  sheen  without  shine— so  that  one 
is  not  aware  that  starch  has  been  used. 

Crepes,  textured  cottons,  and  most  rayons  should  not  be  starched, 
but  rayon  blouses  of  smooth  weave  would  be  improved  by  some  stiffen¬ 
ing.  Some  of  the  new  waxes  for  the  last  rinse  are  better  than  starch  to 
restore  the  original  “hand”  of  the  fabric.  Some  of  them  are  water, 
dust,  and  stain  repellent. 

Washing  Rayons  and  Silks 

Silks  yellow  and  become  harsh  if  washed  in  strong  soap  and  hot 
water.  Rayons  are  weaker  when  wet.  Both  become  hopelessly  wrin¬ 
kled,  stretched  out  of  shape,  or  roughed  up  if  handled  carelessly. 
So  to  wash  them  successfully,  use  a  mild  soap  or  soapless  detergent, 
not  rubbed  on  but  dissolved  into  suds,  water  lukewarm.  Do  not  soak, 
do  not  agitate,  but  work  quickly.  Squeeze  or  cup  the  garment  through 
the  suds  over  and  over— often  through  two  suds.  Since  most  synthetics 
are  weaker  when  wet,  support  them  in  your  hands  (Fig.  251,  A). 


fig.  251.  Support  rayons  and  sweaters  when  wet.  Use  brush  on 
soiled  spots. 

Don’t  rub  soap  on  these  fabrics,  don’t  put  them  in  a  washing  ma¬ 
rine,  don’t  rub  on  a  board.  Use  a  nail  brush  rubbed  on  soap  to  re¬ 
move  soil  from  neckbands,  shoulder  straps,  and  other  spots  ( B ) . 

Rinse  in  two  or  three  lukewarm  waters— souse  up  and  down,  and 
|;wish  to  eliminate  all  the  soap.  Don’t  wring,  but  squeeze  out  as  much 
/ater  as  possible.  Don’t  hang  up  to  dry,  but  roll  in  a  towel  to  remove 
Excess  moisture.  Unroll  immediately  and  allow  to  become  only  par- 
jially  dry  before  ironing. 

Corduroy,  taffeta,  and  acetate  rayons  like  sharkskin,  jersev,  and 
linon  should  hardly  be  squeezed  but  swished  about  and  dipped  up 
nd  down  in  the  suds  and  in  the  rinse.  In  fact,  it  is  better  to  let  them 
[rip  over  the  tub  or  basin  instead  of  wringing  and  rolling  in  the 
)wel— to  do  so  may  put  wrinkles  in  permanently. 
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Drying 

Of  course,  hose  and  knit  underwear  which  are  not  supposed  to  be 
ironed  are  dried  thoroughly.  Cottons  and  linens  should  preferably 
be  hung  in  the  open  air  to  dry— colored  ones  in  the  shade.  But  in  a  I 
dormitory  there  isn't  much  of  an  opportunity  for  that.  When  com¬ 
pletely  dry  they  should  be  sprinkled,  rolled  up,  and  allowed  to  stand 
three  to  twelve  hours  to  attain  an  even  dampness. 

But  silks,  wools,  some  of  the  rayons,  and  the  new  synthetics  and 
blends  should  be  rolled  in  a  Turkish  towel  to  remove  excess  moisture, 
lightly  patted,  then  unrolled  at  once  and  allowed  to  become  only 
partially  dry.  If  they  dry  completely  before  ironing,  wrinkles  seem  to 
become  set  so  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  iron  them  out.  They 
cannot  be  sprinkled  without  the  formation  of  water  spots  or  rings. 
Should  this  happen,  dip  the  entire  garment  in  lukewarm  water  and 
roll  again  in  a  towel,  unroll,  or  hang  to  drip— but  don’t  let  it  get  dry 
this  time.  Never  dry  in  the  sun,  close  to  a  radiator,  or  suspended  with 
clothespins.  Some  rayons  can  be  hung  on  a  dress  hanger  to  partially 
dry,  but  a  better  plan  is  to  spread  them  out  on  a  towel  on  a  table  and 
work  into  shape  by  mopping  with  another  towel  or  dry  cloth.  Smooth 
wrinkles  out  and  the  garment  into  shape  before  starting  to  iron. 

Natural  pongees,  shantungs,  most  of  the  lightweight  spun  rayons 
of  the  challis  or  linen  type,  and  brushed  rayons  come  out  better  if 
allowed  to  completely  or  almost  dry  before  ironing.  Acetate  rayons, 
like  sharkskin,  do  better  if  they  are  not  wrung  at  all  or  rolled  in  a 
towel,  but  are  hung  up  over  a  towel  bar  long  enough  to  stop  dripping 
and  are  pressed  while  quite  damp.  Use  a  moderate  iron  to  smooth  into 
shape  and  leave  on  hanger  to  finish  drying. 

Colored  fabrics  may  bleed  if  rolled  up  any  length  of  time.  Printed 
dresses  and  dresses  with  trim  of  contrasting  color  should  be  shaken 
in  the  air  by  hand  until  dry  enough  to  shape  or  press.  Putting  an  extra  ' 
towel  between  the  layers  will  help.  Don’t  iron  two  layers  together. 

Your  Gloves  and  Other  Accessories 

When  buying  gloves,  hunt  for  the  washable  kind.  Light-colored 
kid  or  suede  should  be  something  very  special  for  they  have  to  be  dry- 
cleaned— pretty  expensive  and  not  always  successful.  Don’t  let  any  e 
glove  become  too  soiled— it  will  never  wash  or  clean  just  right.  Gloves 
are  best  washed  on  your  hands  in  lukewarm  suds.  Use  a  nail  brush  on  i 
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badly  soiled  places.  Don’t  soak.  Rinse  in  lukewarm  water.  Pat  out  water 
in  a  towel— then  blow  up  the  fingers. 

To  avoid  fading,  wash  colored  gloves  quickly,  never  in  hot  water— 
don’t  soak  and  don’t  leave  rolled  up,  but  spread  out  on  a  dry  towel 
to  dry. 

Let  fabric  gloves  dry  completely,  then  dampen  and  iron  to  shape. 
Work  leather  gloves  in  your  fingers  before  they  are  quite  dry  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  becoming  stiff.  If  they  should  get  too  dry  and  stiff,  roll  in 
a  damp  towel  for  awhile,  then  shape.  Leather  gloves  are  not  ironed  but 
smoothed  into  shape  by  your  hands. 

Use  paper  tissues  when  you  have  a  cold  and  make  it  a  point  not 
to  scatter  them  about.  Fabric  handkerchiefs  may  require  soaking  if 
very  soiled— use  lots  of  soap  and  rather  hot  water.  A  salt  solution  or 

Iiling  after  serious  colds  is  recommended  for  hygienic  reasons.  Occa- 
mally  bleach  them  in  a  weak  solution  or  in  the  sun  on  the  green 
iss  of  your  back  yard.  Avoid  bluing  and  starch.  Iron  with  the  worn 
rts  uppermost.  Iron  completely  dry  on  both  sides  with  grain  and 
ms  straight. 

Wash  hose  and  undergarments  like  any  fine  fabric — by  hand.  If 
ide  of  rayon  handle  tenderly,  don’t  rub  on  a  board,  don’t  pin  on  a 
e,  allow  more  time  to  dry,  and  don’t  dry  near  or  on  a  radiator. 
Wash  girdles  often— as  a  matter  of  personal  cleanliness  and  to  re- 
ire  the  life  of  the  rubber.  Scrub  with  a  brush,  plenty  of  suds,  and 
mty  of  rinse  in  lukewarm  to  cool  water.  Press  fabric  but  not  elastic 
ffions. 

Washing  a  Sweater 

You  needn’t  be  afraid  to  wash  a  sweater  if  you  follow  all  the  rules, 
chain  is  as  strong  as  its  weakest  link — so  if  you  fail  to  observe  just 
e  rule  but  follow  all  the  others,  your  entire  effort  will  be  wasted, 
good  sweater  is  easier  to  wash  than  one  of  very  loose  construction. 
Bleeding  of  colors,  shrinkage  or  matting  of  wool,  and  stretching  out 
shape  are  the  three  dangers  we  wish  to  avoid.  Bleeding  is  caused  bv 
ong  soaps  and  by  drying  slowly;  matting,  which  causes  shrinkage  and 
elted  appearance,  is  caused  by  soaking,  rubbing,  sudden  temperature 
anges,  and  perspiration.  Stretching  out  of  shape  is  caused  bv  lifting 
e  garment  up  out  of  the  water  or  by  hanging  it  up.  To  be  successful 
How  these  steps: 

1.  Remove  fancy  trimmings  or  buttons  that  are  not  washable. 
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2.  Remove  extra  collar,  belts,  and  shoulder  pads  and  wash  sepa¬ 
rately. 

3.  Trace  an  outline  of  the  sweater  on  a  Turkish  towel  by  lines  of 
pins  or  draw  it  on  a  piece  of  clean  paper,  or  take  measurements  of 
shoulder  seams,  sleeve  length,  bust,  waist,  and  hips. 

4.  Make  a  good  suds  of  neutral  soap  or  one  of  the  soap  substitutes 
Cool  to  lukewarm.  It  must  not  feel  hot  or  cold  tested  on  your  wrist 

5.  Do  not  soak.  Quickly  squeeze  the  suds  through  with  a  cupping 
motion  of  your  hands.  Do  not  rub  or  twist.  Squeeze  out  water.  Use  a 
second  suds  if  the  first  is  soiled  or  out  of  foam. 

6.  Rinse  several  times  in  water  the  same  temperature  as  the  suds 
Wool  will  felt  or  mat  in  a  sudden  change  of  temperature.  Lift  b\ 
supporting  the  sweater  with  your  hands  and  squeeze  out  by  pressing 
it  between  your  hands. 

7.  Lay  it  out  on  a  dry  bath  towel — roll  up  and  pat  to  remove  excess 
water.  Don’t  leave  it  rolled  up. 

8.  Unroll  at  once.  If  the  color  is  inclined  to  bleed  in  washing,  stufi 
the  arms  and  body  with  a  layer  of  towel  or  with  crushed  tissue  paper 

9.  Ease  the  sweater  back  into  shape  on  the  outline  you  made  01 
stretch  and  pin  it  in  place.  Have  an  eve  for  the  present  fashionable 
shape  such  as  a  small  waistline  and  shape  your  sweater  to  maintain 
these  lines.  Keep  ribbing  pushed  together. 

ro.  Dry  in  an  airy  place  or  before  an  electric  fan — not  in  the  sun, 
not  near  a  radiator  or  an  electric  heater  fan. 

11.  When  almost  dry,  remove  pins,  cover  with  a  towel,  and  press 
lightly  to  remove  pin  marks. 

12.  Brushed  rayon  or  angora  sweaters  should  be  handled  more  care¬ 
fully  and  brushed  when  entirely  dry. 

13.  Store  sweaters  or  other  knit  articles  in  boxes  or  drawers.  Hang¬ 
ing  will  get  them  out  of  shape. 


Laundering  Special  Fabrics 

Chintz.  If  it  has  a  permanent  finish,  iron  on  right  side;  if  not,  add 


starch  or  wax  finish. 

Corduroy.  Do  not  soak,  wring,  or  twist.  Use  a  nail  brush  on  bad 
spots.  Liang  wet  by  safety  pins  and  let  drip  dry  rapidly,  outdoors  if 
possible.  As  it  dries,  shake  pile  in  same  direction.  Press  on  wrong  side 
with  the  nap,  using  a  fairly  hot  iron— follow  by  brushing  on  right  side 
with  the  nap. 

Crepe.  To  iron  crepe,  have  it  evenly  damp  all  over.  Pull  or  ease  it 
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back  into  shape,  using  measurements  previously  taken,  by  stroking 
with  a  dry,  crushed  Turkish  towel.  Use  a  moderate  iron,  work  on  the 
wrong  side.  Press  by  lifting,  not  pushing  the  iron.  Rough  crepes  do 
best  ironed  over  a  folded  towel  or  well  padded  ironing  board. 

Gabardine.  Do  not  let  it  dry;  press  on  the  wrong  side  with  a  fairly 
hot  iron  and  firm  pressure  to  emphasize  twill. 

Jersey.  Iron  acetate  rayon  jersey  quite  damp  on  the  wrong  side. 
Smooth  by  lifting,  not  pushing  iron — stop  before  dry.  Touch  up  double 
thicknesses  on  the  right  side  over  a  press  cloth.  After  it  dries  touch  it 
up  again. 

Knitted  Wool  Hose ,  Socks ,  Gloves.  Follow'  procedure  for  washing 
sweaters— shape  properly  while  drying. 

Net.  Stretch  into  shape  on  a  board;  press  without  rubbing  iron. 

Organdy.  Dry  completely,  then  dampen  and  roll  up  for  several 
hours  before  ironing.  Doesn’t  need  starch  if  finish  is  permanent. 

Prints.  Wash  quickly,  place  an  extra  towel  inside  before  blotting, 
and  press  in  single  thickness.  Sometimes  when  bleeding  occurs,  just 
keep  on  washing  until  all  the  “bleed”  is  washed  out  of  the  whiter 
parts. 

Sateen  and  Satin.  Do  not  rub.  Squeeze  through  suds.  Roll  in  a 
towel  and  press  while  damp  on  the  right  side,  ironing  with  the  floats 
to  restore  sheen  on  lingerie.  Blouses  will  look  better  dry-cleaned;  but  if 
laundered,  press  on  the  wrong  side  or  over  a  press  cloth  on  the  right 
side,  but  always  with  the  floats. 

Seersucker.  Press  on  the  wrong  side  with  little  moisture  over  a  soft 
pad  or  bath  towel.  If  you  get  the  crinkles  too  smooth  or  flat,  sponge 
slightly  and  hang  to  dry.  It  helps  to  pull  the  garment  in  shape  with 
the  weave  while  it  is  drying,  especially  at  lines  of  stitching.  Don’t  hang 
)y  clothespins— dry  on  a  plastic  coat  hanger  to  preserve  shoulder  set. 
3on’t  stretch  or  press  hard. 

Sharkskin.  While  very  wet,  iron  from  the  wrong  side  till  smooth  to 
emphasize  twill.  Will  fuse  if  iron  is  too  hot.  Hang  to  dry  and  touch  up 
gain. 

Swiss.  May  be  starched.  Dry  completely,  dampen,  and  press  with 
varm  iron.  Don’t  rub  across  the  dots.  Experiment  with  right  heat  for 
)aste  or  flock  dots. 

Taffeta.  Dip  up  and  down  in  suds,  never  squeeze  or  wring.  Hang  up 
o  drip  or  mop  up  water  with  towel.  Iron  on  the  wrong  side,  fairly 
lamp.  If  iron  is  too  hot,  it  will  shine  and  become  papery.  Have 
resses  of  taffeta  dry-cleaned.  Why? 
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Textures.  Crash,  for  example,  should  be  almost  dry  before  ironing. 
A  thick  pad  underneath  prevents  overpressure  from  above  which  flat¬ 
tens  the  texture. 

Velvet.  Send  to  a  dry  cleaner. 


Ironing  Techniques 


1 .  Have  a  chair  or  paper  on  the  floor  to  avoid  soiling  garments  that 
hang  down  too  far. 

2.  Iron  most  cottons  and  linens  on  the  right  side;  rayons,  silks,  and 
wools  on  the  wrong  side.  Press  dark-colored  cottons,  embroidered  and 
textured  fabrics  firmly  on  the  wrong  side  over  a  soft  pad,  such  as  sev¬ 
eral  layers  of  a  soft  towel. 

3.  Have  fabric  grain  and  structural 
seams  or  hems  straight  on  the  board. 
Iron  with ,  not  across,  seams  and 
pleats.  Usually  iron  with  the  length¬ 
wise  grain  of  the  fabric  (Fig.  252), 
but  iron  crosswise  if  it  needs  stretch¬ 
ing  to  balance  any  shrinkage  that  has 
occurred  in  that  direction.  Smooth 
the  work  with  your  left  hand  and 
hold  it  out  firmly  ahead  of  the  iron 
along  the  seams,  front  hems,  sleeve 
length,  and  across  yoke  (Fig.  239). 
Press  skirt  hems  harder  on  the  out¬ 
side  fold  and  lighter  on  stitching. 
Press  from  bottom  to  top  rather  than  around  the  hem  (Fig.  243). 

4.  Sprinkle  and  roll  cottons  and  linens  to  make  them  uniform  in 
dampness;  if  they  dry  out  during  ironing,  dampen  with  a  sponge  or 
cloth,  dabbing  as  you  go  along,  but  avoid  soaking. 

5.  Adjust  the  temperature  of  the  iron  to  the  fabric  by  setting  the 
control.  If  your  iron  hasn’t  this  feature,  always  test  it  on  an  incon¬ 
spicuous  part  of  the  garment.  Linen  requires  more  heat  yet  it  may  be 
scorched.  Rayons  require  little  heat  but  often  more  than  the  dial  says. 
If  your  work  wrinkles  under  the  iron,  if  it  is  getting  glazed  or  shiny, 
the  iron  is  too  hot.  It  is  safer  to  iron  first  on  the  wrong  side  and  over 
a  cloth.  Fabrics  sometimes  wrinkle  because  the  iron  is  too  cool. 

6.  Remove  scorch  by  wetting  the  fabric  and  placing  it  in  the  sun. 
On  white  cottons,  chlorine  bleach,  soda,  borax,  and  hvdrogen  peroxide 
may  be  used.  On  wools  or  silks  use  sodium  perborate  or  rub  with  sand- 


fig.  252.  Iron  with  the  grain- 
dresses  and  slips. 


- 
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paper.  Remove  shine  by  steam  pressing— a  dry,  then  a  damp  cloth  with 
the  iron  lifted  up  and  down  over  the  spot.  Lift  the  cloths  up  fre¬ 
quently.  If  acetate  rayon  is  actually  melted  to  a  glaze,  no  amount  of 
steaming  can  remove  the  shine. 

7.  Do  not  push  the  iron  so  it  digs  or  points  down  into  the  cloth, 
rather  tilt  up  the  point  end— really  guide  and  glide  the  iron  along  to 
smooth  the  fabric,  not  to  plaster  it  down  flat.  Smooth  with  one  hand, 
iron  with  the  other  to  speed  up  your  work.  Sit  down  to  iron  if  con¬ 
venient. 

8.  First,  on  the  wrong  side,  press  seams,  tucks,  darts,  and  pleats  in 
the  direction  they  were  caught  during  the  making.  Remove  any  im¬ 
prints  of  seams,  darts,  or  pleats  showing  on  the  right  side  by  lifting 
the  edge  of  the  seam  on  the  wrong  side  and  pressing  underneath. 
Finish  right  side  out. 

9.  If  shrinking  or  tension  has  caused  the  stitching  to  draw  a  little, 
hold  one  end  firmly  while  you  slightly  stretch  the  work  ahead  of  the 
iron.  Pull  seams  and  edges  of  collars  and  yokes  taut  as  you  iron  to  keep 
them  straight  (Fig.  239). 

10.  Iron  double  thicknesses,  as  in  collars,  cuffs,  bands,  seams,  and 
hems,  on  the  wrong  side  first  to  straighten  and  semi-dry  them.  Finish 
on  the  right  side.  A  soft  pad  underneath  will  absorb  the  extra  moisture 
so  you  will  not  have  to  bear  down  so  hard,  thereby  creating  excessive 
shine  and  imprints.  Iron  collars  and  cuffs  from  points,  corners,  and 
edges  toward  center  to  avoid  tiny  wrinkles  (Fig.  248).  Iron  each  part 
or  seam  completely  dry  before  going  on. 

11.  You  will  have  to  hold  the  work  out  firmly  above  a  group  of 
gathers  or  shirring  (Fig.  237).  Iron  with  lengthwise  strokes,  wiggling 
md  nosing  the  point  of  the  iron  firmly  and  slowly  up  into  the  gathers 
(Fig.  238).  Do  not  press  any  creases  in.  Press  a  little  at  a  time,  then 
'earrange  your  work.  Lower  the  temperature  so  that  you  can  work 
:arefully  without  scorching. 

12.  Press  smocking  or  solid  shirring  on  the  wrong  side  over  a  soft 
>ad,  by  tapping  lightly  with  the  point  of  the  iron.  While  still  damp, 
urn  to  right  side  and  rub  your  fingers  across  the  shirring  and  smocking 
titches  to  raise  the  puffy  effect.  Then  nose  the  iron  up  into  the 
athers  below. 

13.  In  a  skirt  with  pleats,  iron  the  hem  first,  then  above  the  hem  to 
mooth  but  not  entirely  dry.  Lay  the  pleats  and  pin  them  to  the  board 
Fig.  241).  Cover  with  cheesecloth  any  fabric  except  cotton.  Begin 
t  the  top  to  avoid  the  little  fold  often  seen  next  to  the  band.  Then 
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hold  the  band  firm  in  your  left  hand  and  iron  the  pleats  straight  on  the 
hem,  then  stretch  firmly  and  iron  between  the  hem  and  the  top.  Press 
dry  on  the  wrong  side.  If  the  back  edges  of  pleats  are  well  ironed,  the 
front  edges  set  better.  Slip  your  iron  under  pleats  to  remove  imprints. 


fig.  253.  A,  iron  puffed  sleeves  over  end  of  sleeveboard,  or  B,  by 
folding  in  two. 

14.  Puffed  sleeves,  if  not  too  short,  would  be  ironed  over  a  sleeve 
board  (Fig.  253,  A).  If  shorter  than  the  iron,  follow  these  steps  (B) : 

Iron  the  cuff,  first  around  the  edge,  then  toward  the  seam  where  it  is 
attached  to  the  sleeve. 

Fold  the  sleeve  in  two  crosswise,  matching  cuff  line  to  armhole  seam. 
Iron  the  sleeve  like  a  ruffle— cuff  side  first,  point  into  gathers. 

Iron  the  shoulder  side  last— dampen  if  needed  for  smoothness. 

15.  Better  dresses  and  jackets  should  be  shaped  over  tailor  pads  at 
shoulder  darts,  bust,  sleeve  cap,  hip  darts,  as  in  pressing  (Figs.  240, 
244) . 

16.  Shape  the  neckline,  especially  on  a  collarless  blouse,  into  a  curve 
by  straightening  the  grain  on  the  board.  Iron  tailored  collars  as  in 
Fig.  248. 

17.  To  iron  sleeves  without  a  crease,  let  the  center  or  fold  part  of 
the  sleeve  extend  over  the  side  of  the  board  and  do  not  iron  close 
enough  to  the  folded  edge  to  crease  it.  If  you  get  a  crease  in,  fold 
the  sleeve  along  another  line  and  this  time  put  the  crease  near  the 
edge  of  the  board,  redampen,  and  press  it  out.  Iron  the  top  as  in 
Fig.  244. 

18.  Bias-cut  slips  and  skirts  should  be  ironed  with  the  thread  or 
weave  (grain),  not  with  the  seams  or  hem  (Fig.  252,  B). 


Special  Problems  in  Ironing  or  Pressing 

Bias  Binding.  Iron  on  binding  lightly  from  wrong  side,  heavily  on 
garment  off  the  binding. 
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Buttonholes.  Press  lips  together.  Large  ones  should  be  overcast  to¬ 
gether  before  washing. 

Buttons.  Nose  the  iron  around  buttons.  Place  tiny  buttons  in  a 
row  face  down  on  thick  soft  pad  and  iron  from  the  wrong  side.  Keep 
your  work  pulled  somewhat  taut. 

Covered  Buttons.  Avoid  dampening  or  rolling  them,  then  they  won't 
need  a  press;  not  very  satisfactory  on  garments  to  be  washed  often. 

Embroidery.  Place  face  down  on  a  soft  pad;  use  firm  pressure  and  a 
slight  rotary  motion. 

Lace.  Place  face  down  on  the  board,  iron  edges  of  ruffles  in  a  cir¬ 
cular  motion  first,  then  point  nose  into  gathers,  or  iron  in  semicircles 
if  circularity  is  desired  (Fig.  254). 

Rolled  Hems.  Press  on  wrong  side  firmly  up  to  the  roll  but  lightly 
on  the  roll. 

Ruffles.  First  iron  or  press  the  hem  for  a  few  inches,  then  nose  the 
point  of  the  iron  up  into  the 
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gathering.  Don't  iron  over  the 
gathers.  Iron  ruffles  before  body 
of  garment.  On  bias  or  circular 
ruffles,  work  from  the  outside 
in  a  diagonal  semicircular  curve 
(Fig.  254). 

Scallops ,  Points.  Keep  the 
grain  straight  on  the  board  and 
in  the  correct  shape;  work  first 
jon  wrong,  then  on  right,  side 
with  paper  or  a  thin  press  cloth. 

Work  from  outer  edge  in  with 
point  of  iron,  so  facing  won’t 
lshow  on  right  side. 

Slide  Fasteners.  Keep  them  closed  while  ironing.  Press  along  each 
Iside  with  point  of  iron,  using  pressure  over  thick  towel  around  fas- 
Itener.  Use  a  press  cloth  to  protect  the  fabric.  Do  not  press  on  the 
|fastener  itself.  Press  on  the  wrong  side  too,  but  not  on  the  fastener. 
The  Order  of  Ironing.  To  avoid  wrinkling  your  work  or  soiling  damp 
)arts,  follow  this  procedure: 

First,  iron  interior  parts  such  as  pockets,  facings,  seams,  pads,  and  linings 
on  the  wrong  side. 

Dangling  parts:  sleeves,  sashes,  ties. 

Ruffles  and  trimmings  before  the  part  to  which  they  are  attached. 


fig.  254.  A,  iron  a  ruffle  along  the  hem 
first  for  a  few  inches,  1.  Then  point  the 
iron  up  into  gathers,  2.  B,  arrange  circu¬ 
lar  ruffles  on  board  in  circular  shape. 
Iron  smooth  with  a  diagonal  or  circular 
motion  toward  the  grain. 
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4.  Yokes  and  shoulder  scams  before  body. 

5.  Top  parts  of  long  garments  before  lower  parts. 

6.  A  very  difficult  or  important  part  such  as  a  collar  might  be  left  until 
last. 

7.  Finally,  remove  any  creases  accidentally  produced  and  touch  up. 
Ironing  a  Shirt.  Iron  in  this  order: 

1.  Cuffs,  first  on  wrong  side,  then  on  right  till  dry. 

2.  Sleeves,  first  along  the  seam,  then  the  fold  side;  placket  side  before  the 
back. 

3.  Collar,  first  on  wrong  side,  then  right;  crease  fold  by  hand,  not  with 
iron. 

4.  Fold  yoke  over  along  the  back  and  iron  across  till  dry,  or  iron  over  nar¬ 
row  end  of  board. 

5.  Pockets  on  wrong  side,  then  right. 

6.  Back. 

7.  Fronts — iron  pleat  first  on  wrong  side,  then  on  right  side. 

If  They  Cant  Be  Washed 

Many  garments  that  aren’t  washable  can  be  freshened  between  trips 
to  the  cleaner.  But  don’t  wait  too  long  for  these  professional  clean¬ 
ings.  Perspiration  and  body  stains  not  only  give  off  offensive  odors  but 
in  time  gradually  affect  the  color  or  weaken  the  material.  However, 
you  can  do  a  great  deal  to  keep  your  garments  looking  and  smelling 
fresh.  Let  wools  and  rayons  rest  a  day  between  wearings.  Their  elas¬ 
ticity  and  resiliency  will  gradually  reduce  or  remove  the  wrinkles.  Keep 
your  clothes  hung  up,  well  aired,  and  brushed— it  is  miraculous  what 
these  three  good  habits  will  save  you. 

Steam  will  remove  wrinkles  in  corduroy,  velvet,  and  velveteen.  Hang 
them  near  a  steaming  bath  tub  for  about  an  hour.  Brush  and  shake 
occasionally  but  do  not  handle  if  you  have  caught  very  much  mois¬ 
ture  from  the  steam. 

Pressing  out  wrinkles  to  smarten  up  your  clothes  when  they  begin 
to  look  lifeless  will  do  wonders  (Chapter  20).  But  never  press  or  iron 
over  soil.  Heat  often  sets  stains.  If  you  find  a  bad  spot,  send  the  gar¬ 
ment  to  the  cleaner.  You  are  old  enough  to  begin  to  learn  how  to 
remove  some  spots  safely— but  do  be  cautious.  Get  the  spot  out  as  soon 
as  possible — the  longer  it’s  in,  the  harder  it  is  to  get  out. 

Spot  Removal.  Many  ordinary  spots  can  be  removed  easily,  but  you 
must  know  what  technique  to  use  and  what  substance  to  use.  Watch 
some  demonstrations  for  these  basic  techniques.  The  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  has  published  an  invaluable  bulletin.  Depend  on 
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it  as  if  it  were  your  fabric  clinic  for  special  problems  such  as  chewing 
gum,  lipstick,  ink,  and  nail  polish.  Every  girl  should  own  some  car¬ 
bon  tetrachloride  and  some  absorbent  cleaning  powder. 

First  try  clear  water.  With  just  a  tiny  bit  of  water  to  dampen  a  clean 
cloth,  experiment  on  an  inside  seam  or  hem— don’t  use  it  if  it  “rings” 
or  fades— but  use  the  carbon  tetrachloride  or  powder.  Use  clear  water 
for  most  foods,  drinks,  fruits,  and 
many  inks;  and  carbon  tetrachloride 
for  grease  spots. 

To  sponge  without  “ringing,”  use 
very  little  of  the  cleaner  on  your 
cloth,  and  by  light  brushing  motions 

|)rk  with  the  grain  from  the  out- 
le  to  the  center  (Fig.  255).  The 
ot  is  flushed  out  best  if  face  down 
a  towel — moving  the  spot  as  the 
kvel  absorbs  the  soil.  Fearn  to  tamp 
5  spot  up  and  down  with  a  nail 
ash  dipped  in  the  cleaning  solu- 
>n  but  shaken  well  so  as  not  to 
od  the  fabric,  thus  creating  a  ring, 
ow  on  your  work  to  hasten  the 
ping.  If  a  ring  forms,  repeat  the 
acess  or  scratch  the  ring  with  your 
gernail  or  rub  with  a  spoon  or  try 
light  steaming. 

Use  an  absorbent  powder  (French  chalk,  talcum,  cornstarch,  or 
ne  commercial  preparation )  to  dust  over  grease  spots  such  as  gravy 
mayonnaise.  Feave  overnight  and  brush  off.  Do  not  use  these  white 
wders  on  dark  materials. 

If  you  are  unable  to  remove  spots  successfully,  send  the  garment  to 
reputable  dry  cleaner.  Home  dry  cleaning  is  generally  considered 
safe. 

mm  ary 

UNDRY  PRINCIPLES  FOR  FINE  FABRICS 

Success  is  completely  dependent  on: 

Hand,  not  machine  washing. 

Lukewarm,  not  hot  water. 

Mild,  not  strong  soap. 


fig.  255.  To  avoid  rings  blow  on 
the  spot  as  you  pat  sponge  dipped 
in  carbon  tetrachloride.  Move  the 
absorbent  pad  underneath.  Feather 
or  taper  strokes  from  outside  toward 
center.  Work  with  the  grain.  Or  use 
a  brush  to  tamp  up  and  down. 
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4.  Gentle  handling,  no  rubbing. 

5.  Quick  roll-up  in  a  Turkish  towel,  no  hanging  up  to  dry. 

6.  Quick  smoothing  and  pressing  with  not  too  cool,  not  too  hot  an  iron 

7.  Wrong-side  ironing,  thorough  drying,  and  another  pressing  to  touch  up 

LAUNDERING  A  RAYON  BLOUSE 

1.  Wash  in  lukewarm  suds.  Hot  water  may  cause  it  to  fade. 

2.  Wash  quickly  and  gently.  Don’t  soak;  bleeding  may  occur. 

3.  Rinse  repeatedly.  Roll  and  pat  in  a  soft  towel  for  a  few  minutes.  Dc 
not  hang  to  dry — bleeding  may  result. 

4.  Unroll  quickly  or  the  fabric  may  streak  or  spot.  Smooth  out  wrinkle:- 
and  case  the  blouse  into  shape  on  ironing  board.  Mop  up  excess  watei 
with  a  dry  towel;  iron  acetate  very  damp,  spun  rayon  very  dry. 

5.  Iron  on  the  wrong  side  with  the  weave.  Pveduce  the  temperature  foi 
acetate  rayons.  Shape  as  you  work.  Do  not  press  two  layers  togethei 
when  very  damp.  Press  over  a  soft  pad  to  absorb  extra  moisture  from 
thick  layers  or  textures.  Press  over  cheesecloth  when  touching  up  from 
the  right  side  to  avoid  a  shine. 

6.  Hang  up  to  dry  and  touch  up  again.  When  storing  don’t  crowd. 
IRONING  A  COTTON  DRESS 

1.  After  the  washed  garment  has  completely  dried,  dampen  it  and 
roll.  If  it  stands  three  to  twelve  hours,  the  dampness  will  be  uniform 
If  during  the  ironing  a  part  becomes  too  dry,  sponge  it  with  a  cloth 
wrung  out  of  water  but  don’t  get  it  sopping  wet. 

2.  Keep  your  work  straight  with  the  weave  and  with  seams  and 
hems. 

3.  Smooth  work  on  the  board  and  iron  with  the  grain.  Don’t  stretch 
it,  but  use  the  left  hand  to  smooth  and  hold  it  out  firmly  ahead  ol 
the  iron. 

4.  Point  the  iron  into  gathers  but  use  the  side  of  the  iron  to  shrink 
out  fullness  at  shoulder  or  elbow  seam,  around  armhole,  on  circular 
ruffles. 

5.  Shape  over  tailor  pads  at  shoulder  darts,  the  bust,  armhole,  and 
hip  darts. 

6.  Shape  the  neckline  in  a  curve  by  straightening  the  grain  on  the 
board. 


7.  Press  pleats  in  after  the  seams  are  ironed  on  the  wrong  side  and 
after  the  hem  and  top  are  ironed  smooth. 

8.  On  double  layers  work  from  outer  edge  toward  center,  wrong 
side  first,  then  right  side. 

9.  Iron  in  this  order:  sleeves,  blouse,  skirt,  collar. 
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Repairs 

Aren’t  the  new  press-on  patches  better  than  darning ?  Where  can  I  lean 
how  to  turn  the  collar  on  a  man’s  shirt ?  How  can  I  learn  not  to  dislike  ; 
mending  job ?  Is  it  sissy  lor  a  boy  to  mend  his  own ? 


Planning  a  time  for  mending  is  one  of  the  first  rules  for  good  home 
making.  It  is  just  as  essential  for  a  busy  college  or  career  girl.  Whei 
friends  drop  in,  take  advantage  of  the  time  to  sew  on  a  loose  buttoi 
or  to  tighten  a  buttonhole.  Get  the  habit  of  reenforcing  before  hole 
appear.  Your  work  will  be  easier  if  mending  is  done  before  launder 
ing  or  dry  cleaning. 

Mending  is  “just  one  of  those  little  things”  too  often  postponed 
Little  instruction  is  needed;  will  power  and  interest  in  getting  a 
much  out  of  an  investment  as  possible  are  what  is  required.  Pride  ir  I 
a  neat  appearance  and  pride  in  mending  beautifully  are  involved.  It  i 
noticeable  that  the  people  who  ought  to  mend  don’t  know  how  am  I 
take  pride  in  their  ignorance,  and  it  is  equally  noticeable  that  peopl< 
who  are  well-to-do  are  that  way  because  they  are  thrifty  and  carefu 
to  make  the  most  of  what  they  already  have.  In  times  when  money  i 
scarce  and  when  good  clothes  are  high  priced,  we  must  agree  with  th< 
New  England  proverb,  “Use  it  up— wear  it  out.  Make  it  do— or  d< 
without.” 

A  college  girl  these  days  has  home  responsibilities,  especially  durin; 
vacations.  If  she  is  a  young  married  woman,  she  will  have  mendinj  fi 
for  her  husband  and  children,  as  well  as  for  herself.  It  is  important  3 
to  educate  her  family  to  assume  some  responsibility  for  the  care  0 
their  clothes  and  for  wiser  first  choices  so  that  mending  is  reduced^ 
One  young  woman  found  that  her  husband’s  wearing  socks  two  size 
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too  small  caused  an  overcrowded  mending  basket  every  week.  Are 
you,  yourself,  wearing  the  right  size? 

Runners.  A  snag— the  beginning  of  a  run— can  be  held  temporarily 
with  a  drop  of  paste,  soap,  rubber  cement,  or  nail  polish.  Overhand 
the  run  by  catching  a  few  stitches  back  of  the  beginning.  On  panties 
and  slips,  simply  overhand  the  run  together  rather  loosely  to  give 
I  elasticity,  but  in  hose  make  the  stitches  closer  together.  Work  on  the 
right  side.  Stitches  are  less  visible  if  you  always  insert  the  needle  from 
the  right  side  directly  opposite  where  the  thread  came  out— then  slant 
the  needle  underneath  (Fig.  256,  A).  There  are  shops  that  will  mend 
Iruns  with  a  latch  needle  at  reasonable  prices. 
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fig.  256.  A,  sewing  up  a  runner.  B,  darning  a  stocking. 

Regular  Darning.  Trim  away  ragged  edges  but  leave  the  hole  in  its 
itural  shape.  Slip  your  hand  or  a  darner  inside.  Use  one  or  two  strands 
t  matching  thread.  (For  an  extra  large  hole,  make  fine  running 
(itches  around  the  hole  about  Vs"  back  from  edge;  draw  up  to  original 
^e  but  not  into  puckers.)  With  small  stitches  work  back  and  forth 
lengthwise  lines  far  enough  away  from  the  edge  to  reenforce  the 
[in  areas  (Fig.  236,  B) .  Then  darn  or  weave  across  these  threads  over 
id  under.  Every  other  thread  should  go  under  the  edge  of  the  hole, 
[d  the  alternate  thread  over  the  edge.  This  method  weaves  the  edge 
the  hole  into  the  darn  and  results  in  a  smoother  weave.  Cut  off  all 
lots  for  comfort’s  sake. 

iBlanket-Stitch  Darning.  Embroidery  may  be  easier  on  your  eyes  than 
paving.  Fill  in  the  hole  with  blanket  stitches  (Fig.  237).  Work  first 
the  side  of  the  hole  opposite  you.  Point  the  needle  toward  the 
hter.  Work  from  left  to  right  (A).  Fill  up  the  center  round  and 
Lind  (B).  This  type  of  darn  is  elastic,  too,  and  quite  usable  in  hose. 
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Reenforced  Darning.  Baste  a  piece  of  sheer  gauze,  cheesecloth,  oi 
net  under  the  worn  section.  Darn  or  weave  from  the  wrong  side  sc 
that  short  stitches  are  on  the  outside  with  longer  ones  on  the  wrong 


fig.  257.  Mending  glove  with  blanket  stitches. 


side.  Darn  with  the  grain.  Use  ravelings  from  seams  or  perfectl) 
matched  thread.  Don’t  pull  the  work  tight.  Steam  press  from  the  right 
side  over  a  cloth. 

Machine  Darning.  Baste  thin  reenforcing  fabric  to  wrong  side.  Have 


stitch  fairly  long.  Stitch  back  and  forth  across  the  tear.  Machine  darn 

J  O 


ing  should  not  be  used  on  outer  garments,  but  is  a  durable  and  speed} 
method  for  mending  towels,  sheets,  or  work  clothes,  both  with  anc 
without  the  reenforcement. 

Mending  Gloves.  If  seams  are  ripped,  use  matching  thread  and  ar 
extra  fine  needle  to  duplicate  the  size  and  style  of  stitch.  If  the  mate 
rial  is  worn,  strengthen  the  edges  first  by  making  short  blankel 
stitches  along  both  edges  (Fig.  257,  D) .  Then  draw  the  edges  togethei 
by  overhanding  the  blanket  stitches  together.  Fill  in  holes  (Figs 
256,  B  and  257,  C). 

A  patch  is  easily  inserted  and  is  advisable  because  it  adds  more  roon: 
to  the  glove.  Trim  the  tear  neatly.  Cut  a  patch  that  just  fits.  Outline 
the  edge  of  the  patch  and  the  edge  of  the  hole  separately  with  blankel1 
stitches,  then  overhand  together.  Or,  make  a  blanket  stitch,  the  firsl 
one  on  the  patch,  the  next  on  the  glove  section,  etc. 

“Popped-Out”  Seams.  The  best  method  for  repairing  a  ripped  sean 
is  to  machine  stitch  the  seam  on  the  wrong  side  (Fig.  110).  Some 
places  cannot  be  conveniently  turned;  hence,  tiny  slip  stitches  are 
required,  each  as  long  as  a  machine  stitch.  Begin  about  1"  back  anc 
weave  the  needle  along  to  the  opening — take  one  back  stitch  to  faster 
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the  thread  deep  in  the  seam.  Catch  a  stitch  on  one  side,  then  one  di¬ 
rectly  opposite  on  the  other  side  (Fig.  191 ) .  Pull  up  snug  to  see  if  the 
edges  match  exactly.  At  the  end  stretch  the  seam  as  it  normally  should 
lie.  Fasten  with  back  stitches  below  the  surface.  Press. 

If  a  skirt  seam  is  pulled  apart  because  the  skirt  is  too  narrow  or  too 
tight,  you  may  have  to  rip  the  waistline  seam.  Let  out  other  length¬ 
wise  seams  to  provide  the  needed  ease  or  lift  the  entire  skirt.  If  the 
seam  is  in  a  long  sleeve,  convert  it  into  a  shorter  sleeve  to  secure  ease. 

A  Straight  Tear.  Bring  a  thread  through  from  the  wrong  side  a  little 
beyond  the  end  of  the  tear.  Weave  with  the  threads  of  the  fabric, 
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fig.  258.  Mending  tears.  Make  ends  of  rows  irregular  to  reduce  visibility. 

Ihort  stitches  on  top,  longer  underneath  (Fig.  258,  A) .  Darn  back  and 
[orth  without  drawing  up  too  tightly.  Fit  the  edges  of  the  tear  together 
py  making  one  row  of  stitches  over  the  edge  of  the  tear  and  the  next 
1  nder  the  edge.  Weave  the  first  row  of  darning  over  the  beginning 
bread  without  a  knot  and  weave  the  last  thread  back  on  the  wrong 
(ide.  Clip  and  steam  press. 

A  Bias  Tear.  Accidental  clips  of  the  scissors  and  bias  tears  are 
hended  in  the  same  way.  If  very  long,  pin  a  piece  of  paper  underneath, 
fcvercast  to  draw  the  edges  together  (B),  making  alternate  stitches  on 
Tpposite  side  of  the  slash.  Then  darn  back  and  forth  over  it  with 
|ie  grain  (C). 

A  Corner  Tear.  Baste  a  piece  of  paper  on  the  right  side  so  that 
bin  is  kept  straight,  drawing  raw  edges  of  the  tear  together.  On  the 
rong  side,  darn  back  and  forth  across  the  slit  (D).  Cross  the  rows 
darning  at  the  corner.  Make  the  length  of  rows  irregular  to  lessen 
leir  visibility. 

1 A  Hemmed  Patch.  Use  a  scrap  from  some  inconspicuous  part  of  the 
[rment  for  the  patch.  If  new  material  is  used,  shrink  it  first  and  fade 
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it  by  soaking  in  soap  or  a  bleach.  Cut  worn  parts  away,  followin 
threads  of  the  cloth  to  make  a  square  or  rectangle.  Cut  your  pate 
1 " —2"  larger  on  all  sides.  Pin  the  hole  over  the  patch,  both  right  sid 
up,  to  match  grain  and  design  (Fig.  259,  A).  Look  on  the  back  to  se  | 
that  adequate  material  is  left  around  edges  for  turning  under  a  hen 
If  the  hole  is  near  a  seam,  open  up  the  seam  before  patching. 


fig.  259.  Hemmed  patch. 


On  the  right  side,  clip  corners  diagonally  lA" .  Turn  under  raw  edge 
lA" .  Pin  and  baste.  Hem  down  by  vertical  hemming  stitches,  stroking 
raw  edges  back  neatly  under  corners.  On  the  wrong  side,  use  ca 
stitches  to  tack  over  raw  edges  so  stitches  are  inconspicuous  from  out 
side.  On  heavy  duty  clothes,  the  raw  edges  may  be  turned  under  am 
hemmed.  Both  hemmings  may  be  done  by  machine  on  play  clothes 
bedding,  and  other  utility  articles. 

Patching  with  Mending  Tape.  An  adhesive  mending  tape  may  h 
pressed  on  with  a  hot  iron.  It  is  found  at  notion  counters  in  variou 
colors  and  widths.  It  is  most  successfully  used  on  woolens,  but  man; 
girls  have  used  it  with  good  results  on  hose  and  gingham  dresses.  I 
withstands  dry  cleaning  and  careful  hand  laundering.  Like  other  kind 
of  mending  it  works  best  to  reenforce  thin  places  rather  than  to  fill  ii 
a  hole  already  formed.  Patching  requires  that  the  hole  be  trimmec 
neatly  (Fig.  260),  and  a  patch  of  matching  material  cut  exactly  t(i 
fit  not  only  the  hole  but  the  grain  and  design  (use  a  pencil  and  pape 
to  get  a  pattern) .  From  the  wrong  side  fit  the  patch  in  the  hole;  apph 
a  larger  piece  of  mending  tape  to  the  wrong  side,  shiny  side  agains 
the  fabric.  Press  down  firmly  from  the  wrong  side.  Cooling  causes  th< 
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adhesion  to  set,  so  do  not  move  until  cold.  Read  the  directions  on 
your  package  of  tape  for  details. 

Reweaving.  You  may  send  your  good  wool  suit  or  coat  to  a  specialist 
who  will  reweave  a  hole  so  that  it  is  practically  invisible.  In  fact,  with 


patience  you  can  reweave  any  coarsely  woven  wool  fabric  yourself. 
(See  references  for  details.)  Snags  in  knitted  garments  should  be 
idled  to  the  inside  and  tied  or  caught  with  needle  and  thread.  A 
ittle  preventive  darning  to  reenforce  is  easier  than  filling  in  a  hole. 

hole  should  really  be  filled  in  by  crocheting  or  knitting  with  match¬ 
ing  yarn.  To  reknit,  use  a  knitting  needle  to  catch  up  the  lower  row 
f  loops  and  knit  off  a  long  yarn  fastened  in  the  lower  corner  of  the 
lole.  At  each  end  of  each  row  use  a  darning  needle  to  fasten  the  yarn, 
hen  knit  another  row. 

Pocket  Corners.  Torn  pocket  corners  need  to  be  ripped  back  a 
ittle  way.  Repair  the  torn  section  by  darning  or  patching  on  the  wrong 
ide.  A  bad  tear  is  best  mended  by  removing  the  pocket.  Patch  the 
ear  with  a  decorative  patch  on  the  right  or  wrong  side,  then  cover 
ith  the  original  pocket  or  a  new  but  larger  pocket.  Small  corner  tears 
ay  be  concealed  under  an  arrowhead. 

Underarm  Tears.  If  the  armhole  in  a  blouse  is  torn  or  worn,  trim 
e  worn  parts  away  leaving  a  square  or  diamond-shaped  opening  to 
e  replaced  by  a  gusset  (Figs.  171  and  263). 

Underarm  of  Coat  Lining.  Cut  shield-shaped  patches  larger  than 
ie  worn-out  area— one  to  fit  the  sleeve  and  one  to  fit  the  body.  Cut 
pair  of  each  piece  first  in  muslin,  then  in  the  lining  fabric.  Stitch 
mscye  seams  together.  Trim  the  muslin  back  V2"  at  outer  edge, 
old  seam  of  lining  over  and  cat  stitch  to  muslin.  Press.  Pin  in  place 
coat  to  match  armhole  and  seam  lines.  Slip  or  cat  stitch  outer 
ges  to  the  original  lining  (Fig.  261).  The  muslin  interlining  could 
omitted  if  the  patching  material  is  extra  firm. 
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Turning  a  Shirt  Collar.  Mark  with  a  basting  the  center  back  of  both 
band  and  collar,  then  the  center  front  of  the  band— where  the  ends  ol 
the  collar  are  inserted. 

Rip  the  collar  from  the  band  with  a  razor  blade.  Be  very  careful  not 
to  cut  the  fabric. 

Darn  or  sew  the  frayed  edges  of  the  collar  to  the  interlining  so  that 
stitches  won’t  show  on  the  other  side.  Press. 

Turn  the  collar.  Insert  it  in  the 
band;  pin  the  center  backs  tc 
match  and  the  ends  of  the  collar 
exactly  even  with  the  center  front 
line,  then  put  several  pins  in 
between. 

Baste  to  catch  an  even  seam 
line  just  as  it  was. 

Stitch  exactly  on  the  original 
line  of  the  neckband  (Fig.  262), 
Men  are  particular— so  don’t 
cheat! 


fig.  261.  Underarm  coat  lining  patch.  fig.  262.  Turning  shirt  collar. 

If  the  band  is  worn  as  well  as  the  collar,  rip  the  band  from  the  shirt. 
Mend  the  broken  places,  turn,  and  pin  centers  and  ends  to  match. 
Stitch  exactly  on  the  original  lines.  Close  the  buttonhole  and  sew  a 
button  over  it.  Make  a  new  buttonhole  at  the  other  end,  to  end  exactly 
at  center  front. 

Cuffs  may  be  changed  in  a  similar  manner. 
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Restyling  and  Remaking 


What  is  the  difference  between  restyling  and  remaking ?  What  features 
in  dresses,  suits,  and  coats  today  are  different  from  the  styles  of  last  year? 
What  differences  in  sleeve  silhouette  and  skirt  length  exist  between  the 
dresses  of  three  years  ago  and  now?  Three  years  is  the  difference  between 
a  freshman  and  a  senior — isn't  it,  or  is  it?  Do  you  have  a  dress  that  is  a 
skeleton  in  your  closet?  What  is  the  matter  with  it?  How  do  you  gen¬ 
erally  have  to  alter  a  ready-made  dress?  Are  you  very  critical?  Explain 
‘Laughing  up  one's  sleeve ,”  and  “ Tricks  up  one’s  sleeve.” 


Doth  new  and  old  garments  need  retouching  and  neatening  to  give 
hat  well-tailored  look  we  value  in  good-looking  clothes.  Shorten  belts 
pr  lengthen  them  so  that  they  are  the  exact  length  needed  without  a 
tin  to  keep  them  in  place.  Belt  keepers  and  lingerie  straps  (Fig.  222) 
re  provided  in  the  alteration  departments  of  really  high-class  stores. 
Practically  everv  dress  needs  attention  to  accurate  openings  when  it  is 
lew  or  whenever  it  comes  from  the  cleaners.  Snap  fasteners  and  but- 
pns  need  to  be  sewed  on  securely  and  at  just  the  right  places.  Button- 
loles  often  need  tightening.  Do  these  little  extras  for  yourself. 

I  Most  of  us  know  how  to  do  these  things,  but  we  may  need  to  im- 
Irove  our  technique  to  obtain  better  results.  Use  the  Index  to  find  the 
Lrrect  method.  However,  the  chief  requirement  is  a  determination 
1)  take  the  necessary  time  to  get  the  job  done  and  done  so  well  that 
lie  time  is  not  wasted. 

Iltering  a  Garment 

■  Altering  new  ready-made  clothes  and  revamping  garments  hanging 
liused  in  one’s  closet  involve  practically  the  same  problems.  To  make 
lese  dresses  more  becoming,  it  is  necessary  to  make  them  fit  better, 
I  change  length  or  width  for  becomingness  to  one’s  figure,  or  to  make 
Jem  more  up-to-date  in  silhouette  or  proportions. 
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Important  details  that  affect  the  style  of  a  dress  are  the  set  of  th 
sleeves  at  the  shoulder  line,  the  right  location  and  fit  of  the  belt  line  | 
the  length  of  the  skirt,  and  a  snug  fit  at  the  wrist  line  in  long  sleeves 
These  are  all  matters  of  fitting. 

Try  on  the  dress  first  and  pin  fit  wherever  possible  to  get  a  goo 
idea  of  the  best  place  to  make  changes  and  the  amount  of  chang 
needed.  Remove,  baste  in  any  markings  needed,  then  remove  pins  am 
rip  where  necessary.  Rebaste  seams  as  planned  and  try  on  again  befor 
machine  stitching  any  alteration.  Stores  that  offer  the  best  alteration 
service  provide  two  fittings  where  several  changes  are  involved— on 
for  the  basic  lengthwise  or  silhouette  seams  and  the  second  for  cirj 
cumferences.  Dressmakers  who  "zip  up”  alterations  with  one  fittin; 
scarcely  ever  produce  first-rate  results. 

A  study  of  present  fashion  trends— details  in  silhouette — should  ad 
company  the  application  of  the  principles  of  fitting  to  secure  satisfa 
tion.  In  general,  you  expect  to  alter  the  garment  where  it  is  too  tight 
too  loose,  too  short,  too  long,  or  where  it  draws  into  diagonal  wrin! 
kies.  Be  critical  of  these  wrinkles,  the  external  evidence  of  the  graii 
not  setting  straight. 


Correcting  Common  Faults  in  Garments 


Wrinkles.  If  the  wrinkles  are  caused  by  careless  cutting  off  grain 
during  construction,  decide  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  rip  and  recui 
the  area  involved.  If  the  wrinkles  are  due  to  the  wrong  size  or  a  bod’ 
bulge,  follow  the  principles  of  fitting  (page  339).  Rip  only  parts  thai 
are  involved.  To  be  sure  you  are  right,  pin  up  parts  before  ripping.  Lif] 
here  temporarily  or  pull  there  to  help  you  decide.  You  cannot  be  ail 
intelligent  alteration  specialist  unless  you  are  conscious  of  grain  an> 
balance.  It  is  sometimes  better  to  increase  the  size  of  the  darts  or  adc| 
new  darts  than  to  make  too  many  changes  in  the  basic  seams.  Th< 
fundamental  rule  for  removing  a  wrinkle  is  to  deepen  the  seam  towar< 
which  the  wrinkle  is  pointing  or  let  out  the  seam  or  seams  nearest 
point  at  right  angles  to  the  center  of  the  wrinkle.  Which  seam  tci 
change  depends  on  its  width  and  accessibility.  (See  page  340.) 

Unbecoming  Necklines.  High  necklines  mav  be  cut  lower  to  mak< 
them  more  comfortable  or  to  change  the  style.  First  establish  the  nev 
line  with  pins.  Remove  from  the  figure  to  cut.  Fold  the  right  anci 
left  sides  together  along  the  center  front  and  cut  both  at  once,*makin; 
proper  seam  allowance.  Cut  a  facing  pattern  at  the  same  time  (Fig) 
293).  Be  careful  to  keep  grain  lines  straight  on  the  table.  This  is  2 
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tricky  job.  If  the  grain  of  the  facing  doesn’t  match  the  grain  of  the 
garment,  wrinkles  will  result.  Cut  your  first  facing  extra  wide  with 
generous  seams  to  permit  adjustments  in  a  fitting  on  a  dress  form, 
if  not  on  the  body. 

Follow  directions  for  finishing  with  a  shaped  facing  (Fig.  156)  or  a 

Is  facing  (Fig.  158). 

f  the  neckline  is  stretched,  gather  the  edge  to  fit  the  body,  then 
dy  a  bias  facing  shaped  by  steaming  (Fig.  246),  or  a  corrected 
ped  facing. 

\  new  collar,  vestee,  or  yoke  can  conceal  a  neckline  cut  too  low. 
e  collar  itself  may  be  changed  in  width  or  shape  to  make  it  more 
:oming  (Fig.  149). 

\ltering  the  Hem  of  a  Skirt.  Be  sure  that  the  waistline  and  side 
ms  fit  satisfactorily.  Rip  out  the  old  hem  and  remove  tape  if  the 
n  is  uneven.  Brush  out  lint  and  clean  the  crease  mark  extra  well 
it  will  make  a  soiled  line.  Steam  press  to  remove  crease.  Mark  and 
ish  hem  (Fig.  188). 

'f  the  hem  crease  shows  or  if  the  hem  is  very  narrow,  three  rows  of 
chine  stitching  at  the  lower  edge  will  give  a  new  effect, 
f  no  hem  allowance  is  available,  face  the  lower  edge  (Fig.  202). 
Shortening  a  Skirt  at  the  Waistline.  When  the  bottom  of  the  skirt 
decorated  in  such  a  manner  that  it  cannot  be  changed,  the  skirt 
1  be  shortened  from  the  top.  Decide  how  much  it  is  to  be  shortened, 
^asure  (with  a  gauge)  down  from  the  waistline  the  same  amount 
1  mark  with  pins.  Baste  along  this  line. 

lip  the  placket,  waistline  seam,  and  side  seams  down  at  least  10". 
rn  under  the  top  of  skirt  and  pin  it  back  in  place  on  the  blouse  or 
t,  matching  centers  and  side  seams. 

Try  on.  Fit  the  side  seams.  Adjust  the  waistline  until  the  hem  line 
wen.  Clipping  the  curved  seam  is  necessary. 

lemove  and  trim  off  Vi"  above  marked  waistline  on  skirt.  Baste  and 
:ch  side  seams  to  blend  into  original  seams.  Finish  and  press  neatly. 
Skirts  may  be  lengthened  by  letting  out  at  hem,  hip,  or  waistline.) 
finish  waistline  and  placket  in  the  desired  manner.  (See  Index.) 
Bagginess  in  the  Seat  of  a  Skirt.  If  steam  pressing  will  not  restore 
;  shape  (page  470),  rip  out  the  side  seams  of  the  skirt,  the  placket, 
I  the  back  waistline  seam.  Steam  press  to  get  grain  straight  and  flat, 
fit  side  seams  over  the  hip  or  take  deeper  darts.  Lift  the  skirt  at 
;k  by  taking  a  deeper  waistline  seam.  (See  sway-back,  page  357.)  An 
erlining  will  help  to  keep  the  back  in  shape.  (See  page  532.) 
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Spreading  Pleats.  Skimpy  or  spreading  pleats  are  most  unsighth 
Let  out  seams  at  hip  or  other  gore  seams  so  that  the  skirt  is  not  s 
tight.  Or  combine  several  too  narrow  pleats  into  one  larger  one.  O 
let  out  all  the  pleats,  for  example  three,  and  convert  into  a  trouse 
pleat  effect  or  a  top-stitched  seam,  then  take  up  side  seams  until  th 
skirt  fits.  Some  of  the  pleats  may  be  converted  into  godets  with  edg 
stitching.  The  skirt  may  be  lifted  at  the  waistline  to  make  it  loose 
through  the  hips,  thereby  letting  the  pleats  hang  naturally  straight 
See  if  the  weight  of  the  pleats  pulls  them  down  out  of  position.  If  sc 
take  a  deeper  waistline  seam  above  the  pleats  to  pull  the  pleats  uj 
straight.  Be  sure  that  the  seams  under  the  pleats  are  clipped  when 
they  enter  the  hem. 


fig.  263.  A  and  B,  types  of  gussets  to  mend  worn  arm¬ 
holes  or  provide  width  to  both  sleeve  and  blouse.  C,  sleeves 
may  be  widened  and  armholes  deepened  by  bands  on  top. 


Tight  in  the  Bust.  Let  out  the  underarm  seams,  or  set  in  a  gusset 
or  set  in  vertical  trimming  bands  (Figs.  171  and  263).  Let  out  fron 
or  back  closings  and  conceal  in  some  manner  (Fig.  264). 


fig.  264.  Designs  which  permit  letting  out  front  closing  to  provide  more  eas< 
through  bust  line.  Add  extra  material  or  conceal  the  narrow  overlap  under  a  frill 

Bodice  Too  Long.  If  the  bodice  blouses  too  much,  temporarily  pii 
the  skirt  up  higher  until  the  blouse  sets  right.  Remove  and  mark  1 
new  waistline.  Pin  skirt  up  to  the  line  and  fit  to  approve  becomingness ; 
A  change  of  lA"  in  length  and  relocation  of  gathers  or  darts  can  makd 
a  great  deal  of  difference  in  the  style  or  becomingness.  Be  very  particm 
lar  to  get  the  line  right.  Stitch  and  finish  as  any  waistline. 
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Waistline  Too  Loose.  Pm  fit  before  ripping.  Sometimes  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  make  gore  seams  or  darts  in  both  bodice  and  skirt  deeper  on 
the  front  and  back  without  having  to  rip  the  hip  seams,  which  entails 
a  placket  alteration.  With  your  fingers  pinch  up  one  big  tuck  to  decide 
on  the  amount  of  change.  For  example,  if  the  tuck  is  Vi"  wide,  the 
waistline  needs  to  be  made  1"  smaller.  If  the  dress  has  a  six-gored  skirt, 
you  might  take  Vs"  deeper  seams— two  in  the  front  and  two  in  the 
back— extending  up  into  the  blouse  for  1"  as  a  dart  tuck  and  graduating 
down  as  far  as  desired  into  the  old  seam  or  dart  in  the  skirt  without 
touching  the  hip  lines.  Such  an  alteration  is  not  the  best  dressmaking, 
but  is  a  quick  change  possible  on  non-bulky  materials. 

The  standard  procedure  requires  ripping  waistline,  placket,  and 
side  seams.  Take  up  the  underarm  seams  of  the  blouse  if  desired  or 
add  a  dart  or  more  gathers  at  the  waistline  at  a  point  directly  below 
the  shoulder  seam  or  take  deeper  darts  both  front  and  back.  In  the 
skirt  take  deeper  seams  on  the  side  or  deeper  darts.  Be  sure  that  all 
seams  hang  straight  down,  slanting  neither  to  the  front  nor  the  back. 
Fit  the  belt  if  needed. 

Baste  the  seams.  Have  a  fitting.  Stitch  and  press  all  lengthwise  seams. 
[Then  proceed  as  in  any  dress  for  waistline,  bands,  and  plackets.  (See 
[index.) 

Shoulder  Seam  Too  Long.  If  the  sleeve  hangs  down  on  the  arm  off 
the  shoulder,  you  may  need  to  rip  the  sleeve  out  entirely,  take  up  the 
underarm  seam,  and  set  the  sleeve  up  higher  (page  350).  Since  this 
requires  a  great  deal  of  time  and  skill,  see  first  if  any  of  these  altera¬ 
tions  will  correct  the  fault: 

I  1.  Change  the  size  or  location  of  the  shoulder  pads. 

I  2.  Rip  the  shoulder  seam  a  little  bit  near  the  center.  Take  a  dart 
town  the  back,  then  gather  or  dart  the  front  to  fit  the  back. 

3.  It  is  sometimes  easier  to  remove  and  reset  the  collar  or  neck  finish 
lhan  it  is  to  reset  the  sleeves.  Darts  may  be  taken  from  the  neckline 
lear  the  center  back.  At  the  center  front  darts,  tucks,  hems,  or  shirring 
■nay  be  changed  to  narrow  the  width  of  the  front  of  the  garment, 
(hereby  pulling  the  sleeve  and  underarm  area  back  nearer  to  the  body. 

Shoulder  Seam  Too  Short.  When  broad  shoulders  are  in  vogue  or 
If  your  dress  is  too  narrow  across  the  shoulders,  see  if  a  new  yoke,  a 
lusset,  bretelle,  band,  or  epaulet  can  be  devised  to  set  on  top  or  in 
Jetween  the  sleeve  cap  and  blouse  to  produce  a  broader  effect  (Figs. 
■64  and  263).  A  panel  can  be  set  in  the  center  back  of  the  blouse. 
Insets,  panels,  or  bands  can  sometimes  be  added  to  the  width  of  the 
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front.  The  material  may  be  obtained  by  ripping  up  the  belt  of  sell 
material,  borrowing  from  a  facing,  bottom  of  a  sleeve,  or  a  pocket  0 
even  a  collar.  Contrasting  materials  might  be  used  in  a  decorative 
manner. 


fig.  265.  Designs  to  widen  shoulders  cut  too  narrow. 

Sleeves.  If  the  sleeve  is  wrong,  all  is  wrong.  Look  critically  at  you 
sleeves  to  compare  their  silhouette  with  the  fashion  of  today.  Consull 
the  pattern  book  and  look  at  sleeve  sets  now  in  fashion.  Perhaps  yoi 
have  a  pattern  you  have  recently  used  and  know  to  be  satisfactory.  Ii 
should  measure  at  least  2"  wider  at  the  base  of  the  sleeve  cap  than  youi 
arm  girth  there. 

Sleeves  which  were  gathered  or  darted  at  the  top  should  be  removec 
from  the  armhole  if  you  want  a  plain,  smooth  silhouette.  Rip  length¬ 
wise  seam  and  press.  Place  the  pair  of  old  sleeves  to  face  each  other 
Use  a  new  pattern  to  recut. 

In  setting  sleeves  in  the  armhole,  match  the  highest  part  of  the 
sleeve  to  the  highest  part  of  your  shoulder  (not  necessarily  the  shoul¬ 
der  seam).  Ease  fullness  in  the  upper  half  but  very  little  in  the  lower 
half.  (Proceed  as  on  page  361  for  basting,  fitting,  and  finishing.) 

Sleeves  that  are  too  narrow  or  worn  out  at  seams  may  be  pieced 
underneath  with  matching  material  sewed  between  the  underarm 
seams  (Fig.  263,  A  and  B) .  A  contrasting  strip  may  be  set  in  the  upper 
section  (C),  which  may  necessitate  removal  of  the  entire  sleeve.  Edge 
stitch  it  to  accent  as  if  it  were  a  planned  feature.  The  underarm  area 
of  the  blouse  can  be  widened  to  match.  Strips  or  gussets  inserted  may 
be  the  same  width  throughout  or  tapered  at  the  bottom  or  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  use  a  continuous  strip.  If  the  wrist  is  too  loose  tighten  seams 
and  facing  or  band  to  match.  Finish  the  sleeve  with  a  placket  (Fig. 
209).  Snaps  and  buttons  may  be  set  over.  Foops  may  be  set  back 
farther  or  new  ones  made  so  that  when  buttoned  the  sleeve  will  appear 
casually  pleated  above  the  wrist. 
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Dress  Worn  under  Arms.  If  the  fabric  is  worn  away  under  the 
arms,  cut  an  enlarged  or  square  armhole  and  finish  with  a  glorified 
gusset  (Fig.  171).  Another  solution  is  to  remake  the  garment  entirely 
into  jumper  or  jerkin  or  dolman  style  in  material  with  color  contrast. 

To  Alter  Length  of  Coat.  Loosen  the  lining  at  the  bottom  and  for 
a  few  inches  along  the  facing  edge.  Take  out  both  hems  and  press.  On 
the  figure,  establish  a  new  hem  line  on  coat  and  facing,  as  for  a  dress 
■  (Fig-  188,  A).  Finish  hem  and  facing  (Figs.  198  and  341). 

Pin  the  lining  to  the  coat  3"  or  4"  above  the  lower  edge.  Cut  the 
ining  so  that  the  hem  will  finish  1"  above  coat  hem.  Hem  and  press. 
Hip  stitch  lining  to  coat  facing.  Tack  the  lining  hem  to  the  coat  hem 
t  each  seam  with  French  tacks  (Figs.  222  and  273). 

Relining  a  Coat.  Before  removing  the  old  lining,  use  bastings  to 
nark  the  point  of  the  sleeve  cap  that  joins  the  shoulder  seam  and  the 
point  where  the  dart  at  front  enters  the  shoulder  seam. 

Remove  the  lining  from  the  coat  and  rip  pieces  apart.  Press  carefully 
Jo  keep  grain  straight.  Fold  the  fronts  together,  the  sleeves  together, 
nd  the  back  in  half  lengthwise  to  help  you  check  on  accuracy  of  the 
hapes.  Lay  out  the  pieces  on  a  table  to  the  best  advantage  to  estimate 
he  yardage  required  for  the  width  of  fabric  you  expect  to  buy. 

Repair  or  alter  the  coat  if  desired  and  change  the  lining  to  match, 
[dave  the  coat  cleaned  and  pressed. 

Make  and  sew  in  a  new  lining  as  described  in  Chapter  24. 


; 
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Remaking  Dresses 
Remaking  is  practical: 

If  the  garment  cannot  be  refitted  or  restyled  with  a  few  changes  or 
worn  by  someone  else  in  its  present  condition. 

If  the  fabric  in  the  garment  is  in  such  condition  that  the  time  and 
effort  will  be  well  spent. 

If  you  will  not  have  to  buy  too  much  new  material  or  trimming. 

If  the  extra  time  involved  does  not  infringe  on  other  duties  or  rest. 

If  you  plan  to  make  it  into  a  type  of  garment  within  your  capabilities. 

Beginners  do  not  learn  as  many  principles  in  the  same  amount  of 
Ime  in  remaking  a  garment  as  they  do  in  making  up  new  material  be- 
mse  old  materials  offer  too  manv  problems  in  addition  to  the  funda¬ 
mentals  one  has  to  learn  in  the  beginning.  It  would  be  a  simpler  under- 
iking  to  make  over  an  old  coat  into  a  skirt,  a  child’s  coat,  or  an  extra 
|azer  for  yourself  than  to  convert  it  into  a  tailored  suit. 

Remaking  is  a  splendid  project  for  a  vacation  when  you  have  a 
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little  extra  time.  It  is  better  undertaken  after  you  have  had  several  e:| ; 
periences  with  new  materials.  If  you  have  had  courses  in  pattern  dtf  ; 
signing  or  draping  on  a  dress  form  you  can  make  almost  anything  fre<i : 
hand  from  ripped-up  garment  pieces.  Otherwise  use  a  standard  up-tc 
date  pattern.  Your  new  garment  won’t  look  at  all  new  if  you  insist  o 
using  a  last  year’s  pattern. 


PLANNING 


Before  buying  a  pattern,  study  the  new  fashion  magazines.  Befor  ^ 
deciding  on  a  pattern,  look  at  the  pattern  envelope  to  see  if  the  shapef 
of  the  pieces  approximate  the  shapes  and  sizes  of  the  pieces  of  clot] 
you  have. 

Look  for  yokes,  inset  belts,  and  other  horizontal  seamings  if  you 
find  that  the  old  garment  will  be  short  on  you  (Fig.  266) .  If  your  ol 


fig.  266.  Designs  to  lengthen  an  old  dress  or  to  use  remnants. 

garment  has  many  lengthwise  seams,  look  for  styles  with  lengthwise 
lines  such  as  panels,  pleats,  vests,  or  gores  (Fig.  267).  You  will  neec 
lengthwise  lines,  too,  if  the  garment  is  too  narrow  for  you  and  need<| 
widening. 

If  two  fabrics  must  be  used,  look  for  patterns  that  have  decorative] 
sleeves,  separate  skirt,  and  topper  styles,  and  designs  showing  two-tone 
effects  (Fig.  268) . 

After  thinking  through  the  problem  from  these  viewpoints,  decide 
how  much  good  material  is  available  in  the  old  garment  and  what  kind 
of  pattern  can  be  fitted  with  the  pieces. 

Some  combinations  that  freshen  and  extend  the  limited  materia 
available  are  plaids,  checks,  or  figures  with  solid  colors;  straight  with 
bias  sections;  two  tones  or  two  related  colors;  transparent  with  opaque 
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fabrics,  for  example,  voile  with  linen;  or  dull  with  shiny  and  other 
texture  contrasts  (page  no).  Do  not  select  too  rich  or  too  new- 
looking  material  to  combine  with  the  old  or  the  resulting  garment  will 


III 


fig.  267.  Designs  to  widen  an  old  dress  or  take  advantage  of  long  narrow  strips 
or  remnants. 

appear  shabby.  Do  not  try  to  use  a  new  black  with  an  old  black.  Con¬ 
trasts  in  texture  and  color  are  safer  than  strong  value  contrasts.  A 
made-over  dress  is  often  greatly  improved  by  using  a  new  leather  belt 
rather  than  a  plain  belt  of  the  same  material. 


fig.  268.  Two  fabrics,  two  tones,  or  two  colors  are  valuable  aids  for  make-overs. 
[Avoid  sharp  contrasts  and  odd  shapes. 

To  obtain  unity,  use  a  new  contrasting  material  in  at  least  two 
places,  but  avoid  too  many  repetitions  or  a  spotty  effect  will  result. 
Continue  the  new  into  the  old  by  some  device  in  more  than  one  place 
(Fig.  268) .  For  example,  a  polka  dot  crepe  was  used  to  face  the  lapels 
I  of  a  bolero.  The  same  material  could  have  been  used  either  for  a  sash 
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or  for  cuffs  or  for  a  hat.  Since  cuffs  were  not  in  style,  the  designer  de¬ 
cided  to  make  a  sash  rather  than  a  hat;  first,  because  it  was  easier, 
second,  because  it  seemed  to  tie  the  jacket  and  skirt  together  better. 
The  long  line  down  into  the  skirt  area  provided  balance  in  the  cos¬ 
tume;  but  with  a  hat  of  the  polka  dots,  the  costume  might  have 
seemed  top-heavy.  To  have  placed  buttons  covered  with  the  polka  dots 
on  the  blouse  and  to  have  faced  the  sleeves  of  the  bolero  with  the  same 
would  have  been  overdoing  it. 

The  effect  is  more  harmonious  if  the  shape  in  one  part  is  repeated 
in  another  part.  For  example,  a  curve  in  the  lapel  may  be  repeated  in 


fig.  269.  Some  repetition  of  the  skirt  material  in  the  blouse  or  vice  versa  helps 
to  unify  the  two. 


a  pocket,  shape  of  the  sleeve  facing,  or  edge  of  the  bolero.  A  straight 
strip  inserted  in  a  sleeve  to  widen  it  may  be  repeated  in  the  vest,  col¬ 
lar,  belt,  pocket,  or  skirt. 

Before  ripping,  place  some  pattern  pieces  on  the  garment  to  see 
approximately  “what  can  be  cut  where.”  In  this  way  you  will  discover 
if  it  is  possible  to  have  long  or  short  sleeves;  two,  four,  or  six  gores;  a 
center  front  or  center  back  seam;  or  a  yoke.  Then  you  are  ready  to  buy 
or  make  a  new  pattern  in  the  correct  size  and  style  similar  to  your 
plan.  While  you  are  surveying  the  garment  and  pattern,  decide  what 
seams  must  be  ripped,  whether  the  wrong  side  could  be  used  right  side 
out,  whether  pockets,  buttonholes,  darts,  and  pleats  can  be  retained 
in  the  new  garment  or  whether  they  must  be  cut  around  or  concealed. 
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Stretch  the  material  to  see  if  it  gives  way  after  a  few  gentle  jerks.  Hold 
it  to  the  light  to  note  worn  thin  places.  Mark  them  and  faded  spots. 
Note  that  men's  garments  lap  left  over  right.  If  you  turn  the  material, 
will  the  buttonholes  come  on  your  right  overlap?  Can  you  plan  new 
buttons,  trimming  band,  or  buttonholes  to  take  care  of  this  problem? 

It  is  generally  better  to  rip  the  whole  garment  apart.  Save  every  scrap 
of  material.  Rip  either  with  a  razor  blade  or  by  jerking  the  machine 
stitch  first  on  one  side  of  the  seam  and  then  the  other.  Brush  and  re¬ 
move  all  fuzz,  lint,  or  stains.  Mend  holes  that  fall  in  the  areas  to  be 
used. 

You  may  have  the  pieces  dry-cleaned  or  you  may  clean,  sponge,  and 
press  them  yourself  before  making  up  (Chapter  20).  After  the  gar¬ 
ment  is  finished,  send  it  to  the  cleaners  for  a  good  pressing,  if  pressing 
is  not  your  strong  point.  Some  materials  may  be  washed  in  the  piece 
but  not  in  a  garment — even  silks  and  rayons.  By  experimenting  you  will 
find  that  even  some  wools  are  washable  (Chapter  21). 

DYEING 

Dyeing  may  be  attempted.  Follow  directions  on  the  package.  A 
brighter  dye  may  be  used  over  dull,  faded  colors,  but  ordinarily  bright 
colors  should  be  avoided.  An  article  does  not  appear  "‘home  dyed”  if 
you  experiment  to  get  a  color  not  too  striking  or  too  commonplace. 
For  example,  a  soft  aqua,  rust,  olive  green,  or  lime  green  will  be  more 
professional-looking  than  a  plain  ‘"package”  yellow,  grass  green,  baby 
blue,  or  purple.  Clear  blue  and  black  are  the  most  difficult  to  secure 
I  without  streaking.  Yellow  is  the  most  permanent  color.  Red,  plum, 
I  rust,  lime  green,  and  aqua  have  been  successful.  Use  your  knowledge 
I  of  color  theory  to  blend  two  related  colors  rather  than  using  the 
I  package  color,  or  mix  a  standard  color  with  a  little  black  or  a  comple- 
I  mentary  color  to  dull  colors  that  are  too  bright.  There  is  available  now 
I  a  special  dye  for  use  on  acetate  rayons  or  mixed  goods. 

Very  careful  handling  of  wool  and  rayon  is  essential.  Rayon  is  weak 
I  when  wet,  wool  mats  or  felts  when  hot  if  stirred  or  rubbed  or  turned 
I  suddenly  into  cold  water.  Do  not  wring  it,  but  squeeze  gently.  Roll  in 
1  a  towel,  then  stretch  carefully  into  shape.  Press  under  a  cloth  before 
I  it  dries. 

I  CUTTING 

Have  the  grain  line  marked  on  each  pattern  piece.  Have  the  grain 
■  line  of  old  fabric  pieces  marked— a  chalk  line  on  the  wrong  side  is  easy. 
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Place  two  right  sides  of  fabric  pieces  together  where  possible,  or  else 
cut  duplicate  pattern  pieces.  Chalk  or  baste  around  bad  spots  to  be 
avoided.  Get  all  pieces  pinned  in  place  before  cutting  any. 

If  you  have  trouble  getting  all  pieces  on,  see  if  you  can  make  nar¬ 
rower  seams  or  hems.  (This  may  involve  refitting  the  pattern.)  Do 
you  have  some  other  material  of  which  to  make  facings  or  other  parts 
such  as  yoke,  collar,  belt,  pleats,  or  pockets? 

Piecing  may  become  a  part  of  the  design,  as  in  a  yoke,  tuck,  pleat, 
inset  strip,  or  band.  But  when  the  back  gore  of  a  skirt  should  be  cut  on 
a  fold,  yon  will  not  like  a  plain  straight  seam  there  on  the  grain— that 
is  a  certain  ‘'give-away/'  It  would  be  better  to  put  another  gore  there 
or  a  seam  slightly  on  the  bias,  or  insert  some  kind  of  design  detail.  For 
example,  you  might  quilt  a  design  over  the  pieced  seam.  In  general,  it 
is  better  to  accent  a  piecing  by  making  it  decorative  rather  than  to 
try  to  hide  it. 

MAKING 

Be  as  careful  in  every  detail  of  construction  as  you  would  if  the  mate¬ 
rial  were  new  and  expensive.  The  results  will  be  satisfying— "something 
for  nothing."  If  you  don't  put  in  your  best  endeavors,  the  result  will 
be  a  second-rate  garment— a  great  waste  of  time  and  good  material.  If 
the  material  isn't  good  enough  for  this  attention,  it  isn't  worth  doing 
at  all.  Consult  Index  for  each  step  just  as  for  a  new  dress. 

Finishing.  Add  several  finishing  touches  to  make  the  garment  look 
well  tailored— arrowheads,  rows  of  stitching,  a  monogram,  a  leather 
belt,  or  a  fancy  pocket.  Saddle  stitching  along  tailored  edges,  a  smart 
ribbon  bow,  wool  yarn  peasant  embroidery,  quilting  over  limp  fabric 
to  give  it  texture,  are  simple.  But  avoid  a  "trimmed,"  overdecorated 
look. 
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Should  my  coat  pattern  he  a  size  larger  than  my  dress  pattern?  Will  I 
need  as  many  yards  of  lining  and  interlining  as  of  coating ?  Is  it  always 
necessary  to  pre-shrink  woolens?  What  is  the  difference  between  inter¬ 
facing  and  interlining?  What  changes  are  made  in  the  coat  pattern  be¬ 
fore  using  it  to  cut  the  lining?  Why  is  a  pleat  found  in  the  center  back 
of  linings?  When  should  the  lining  be  hemmed  separately  from  the 
bottom  of  the  coat  and  when  should  it  be  slip  stitched  in  place?  What 
are  the  differences  between  a  tailor-made  coat  and  a  dressmaker  type? 
How  can  I  keep  lapels  from  curling?  What  is  the  average  yardage  for  a 
coat?  a  jacket  suit?  What  are  differences  in  styling  between  this  year’s 
jacket  suit  and  one  two  years  old  in  such  details  as  length ,  silhouette,  sleeve 
cap,  lapels,  waistline,  and  fit? 


_/{nyone  who  can  sew  a  little  and  who  is  willing  to  take  pains  can 
turn  out  a  coat  that  doesn’t  look  home-made.  One  may  secure  better 
results  in  a  coat  than  in  a  dress  because  there  are  usually  few  seams 
and  darts— seldom  pleats  or  gathers,  plackets  or  waistlines  to  be 
handled;  because  it  is  not  difficult  to  ease  in  fullness  in  wool  fabrics, 
especially  woolens;  and  because  fitting  is  usually  easy  since  most  of 
the  hang  is  from  the  shoulders,  since  the  garment  must  be  kept  roomy, 
and  since  the  fabric  has  more  body  than  in  dresses. 

About  50%  of  the  price  of  a  ready-made  coat  is  due  to  labor.  If  you 
use  twenty  dollars’  worth  of  materials,  you  should  turn  out  a  good- 
looking  coat  equal  in  appearance,  warmth,  and  wear  to  a  forty-dollar 
ready-made. 

Types  of  Tailoring 

A  strictly  tailored  suit  or  coat  has  much  detail  of  interfacing,  pad¬ 
ding,  taping  of  seams,  invisible  tacking,  and  steam  pressing  of  the 
lapel,  collar,  and  shoulder  area  to  give  a  smooth,  non-sagging,  non- 
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wrinkling,  molded  effect.  Perfection  of  fit,  detail,  and  durability  are 
combined  with  a  certain  resiliency  and  lack  of  stiffness.  There  is  much 
handwork  in  comparison  with  the  amount  of  machine  work.  The  collar 
is  usually  applied  by  hand— after  the  facings  and  lapels  are  completed. 
Accuracy  and  much  time  are  required  to  achieve  good  results. 

The  custom  tailored  coat  is  one  that  is  tailored  to  the  requirements 
of  the  individual,  not  only  in  size  and  fit,  but  in  choice  of  materials, 
details,  and  style. 

The  dressmaker  coat  or  suit  is  softer  in  effect  than  a  tailored  gar¬ 
ment  with  softer  or  fewer  interfacings  and  little  or  no  taping.  The 
convertible  type  of  collar  is  applied  by  the  tailor’s  method  (page  375 ) . 
More  or  less  intricate  seaming,  darts,  tucks,  and  yokes  are  employed  to 
give  softer  style  details.  The  same  careful  stitching,  pressing,  and  at¬ 
tention  to  details  is  required  as  in  a  tailored  coat. 

Unlined  and  washable  coats  should  be  made  in  simple  styles  with 
few  layers  to  be  ironed  over.  These  coats  are  made  in  the  same  way  as 
any  dress,  except  that  seams  are  wider  and  usually  edge  stitched,  some¬ 
times  bound,  to  create  a  slightly  more  tailored  finish.  It  is  really  easier 
to  produce  a  finished  professional  appearance  with  a  lining  than 
without  one. 

Patterns  and  Fabrics 

A  good  pattern  should  give  some  individuality  in  style,  be  cut  on 
well-proportioned  lines,  and  have  clearly  illustrated  directions  for  all 
details  of  making.  Buy  the  same  size  in  a  coat  pattern  as  you  would 
for  a  dress— not  a  larger  size— since  the  pattern  company  has  designed  it 
to  be  worn  over  a  dress.  Hence,  you  will  fit  it  over  a  dress. 

Select  a  style  that  suits  your  wardrobe  needs,  but  if  this  is  your  first 
coat  keep  it  simple.  The  worsteds  are  more  difficult  to  tailor  and  better 
suited  to  jacket  suits  and  semifitted  coat  styles.  Woolens  such  as 
tweeds  and  boucles  are  better  for  the  sport  styles  and  easier  to  handle. 
(See  page  149  for  qualities  and  labels  to  look  for.  Follow  directions 
for  shrinking,  sponging,  and  steam  pressing,  page  219.) 

Showerproof  cottons,  rayons,  and  silks  in  twill  and  plain  weaves 
make  excellent  raincoats.  A  lining  of  lightweight  flannel,  part  wool,  or 
Aralac  adds  warmth.  In  bright  colors  they  may  have  a  lot  of  style  on 
dull  days.  One  girl  made  a  white  plastic  raincoat  lined  with  coral 
flannel  for  ten  dollars  that  compared  favorably  with  a  thirty-dollar 
coat. 

In  addition  to  the  coat  fabric  itself,  you  will  need  an  interfacing  to 
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stiffen  the  collar  and  lapels  and  to  make  them  roll  over  without  creas¬ 
ing.  The  interfacing  will  reenforce  the  fabric,  give  body,  and  prevent 
imprints  in  pressing  over  seams,  pockets,  buttonholes,  and  hems.  Can¬ 
vas  or  wiggin  is  used  in  heavier  tailored  types  and  hymo  (wool  and 
cotton  canvas)  in  lighter  weight  coats.  Muslin  is  satisfactory  in  dress¬ 
maker  styles  and  lawn  in  faille  or  silk  coats  and  dresses.  The  interfacing 
should  be  pre-shrunk  and  free  of  sizing. 

For  lining,  a  guaranteed  rayon  satin  or  twill  is  durable  (page  154). 
We  would  like  it  pre-shrunk,  colorfast,  slippage  resistant,  and  perspira¬ 
tion  resistant.  Pure-dye  silk  crepe  or  satin  is  considered  better,  but  is 
not  always  available  on  the  market  and  costs  a  great  deal  more;  avoid  a 
weighted  silk  which  would  soon  split  (page  152). 

Interlinings  are  sewed  in  with  linings  wherever  extra  warmth  is  re¬ 
quired.  Different  weights  of  wool  and  Aralac  are  available.  Outing 
flannel  may  be  used  but  is  heavy  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
warmth  provided. 

To  keep  seams  from  stretching,  one  may  first  stay  stitch  them  or  use 
tailor’s  tape,  lA"  wide.  It  should  be  pre-shrunk.  Silk  or  firm  rayon  rib¬ 
bon  seam  binding  is  used  to  finish  the  hem  of  a  long  coat  or  skirt  but 
not  on  short  jackets.  Silk  thread  is  the  strongest  for  seams  and  retains 
a  better  color  for  outside  stitching.  Mercerized  thread  is  usually  finer 
and  good  for  handwork  where  stitches  are  to  be  invisible  on  the  out¬ 
side.  Choose  a  slightly  darker  shade.  A  sheet  or  two  of  cotton  wadding 
will  be  needed  for  shoulder  pads.  Buttons  should  be  of  extra  durable 
quality,  able  to  withstand  dry  cleaning.  Bone  buttons  wear  better  than 
self-covered  ones.  The  shank  should  be  smooth  so  as  not  to  wear  out 
the  thread.  Small  buttons  of  dark  pearl  are  used  inside  the  coat  to  re¬ 
enforce  the  sewing  of  the  outside  buttons. 

Cutting 

Follow  dressmaking  rules  for: 

Preparation  of  pattern  (page  195). 

Preparation  of  material  (page  210,  Fig.  55). 

Placing  of  pattern  (page  227). 

Cutting  and  marking  (page  237). 

Remember  that  grain  is  everything.  In  addition,  materials  that  ravel 
easily  or  are  very  bulky  should  have  1"  allowed  on  the  shoulder  and 
other  fitting  seams,  W'-H"  on  neckline  and  armholes.  If  the  fabric  is 
very  thick  or  creepy,  as  on  heavy  piles,  cut  one  layer  at  a  time,  right  side 
up.  Mark  perforations  with  tailor’s  tacks.  Use  long,  uneven  bastings  on 
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the  right  side  of  the  fabric  to  mark  grain  lines,  center  front  and  center 
back,  and  armhole  notches  (Fig.  76) . 

Cut  linings,  interlinings,  and  interfacings  as  directed  on  the  pattern. 
If  a  special  pattern  is  not  provided  for  the  lining,  use  the  front  pat¬ 
tern,  cutting  along  perforations 
marked  for  facing.  Check  to  see 
that  these  perforations  are  cor¬ 
rect.  They  are  correct  if  the  lin¬ 
ing  extends  1V2"  in  front  of  the 
front  facing.  The  back  is  cut  like 
the  coat  except  that  a  1"  fold  is 
added  to  the  center  back  for  a 
pleat.  The  front,  back,  and  sleeve 
lining  pieces  are  cut  1"  shorter 
than  the  coat. 

Cut  the  interlining  in  the  same 
way  as  the  lining  but  without  the 
pleat  at  the  center  back.  It  is  cut 
2"  shorter  than  the  lining. 

The  interfacing  for  front  and 
lapels  is  cut  by  the  coat  facing 
pattern  on  the  same  grain.  At  the 
lower  center  front  it  is  cut  onlv 

J 

„  .  ,  ,  .  ,  to  the  turn  of  the  hem.  The 

fig.  270.  Canvas  interfacing  and  tape  .  . 

on  coat  front.  collar  interfacing  is  cut  on  the 

bias  by  the  undercollar  pattern. 

Bias  interfacings  of  muslin  about  2C2"  wide  are  often  provided  to 

be  enclosed  in  the  hems  at  bottom  of  sleeves  and  coat.  Interfacing 

the  back  is  optional.  It  is  cut  by  the  pattern  around  armholes  and 

across  the  back  (Fig.  270).  Tape  is  used  around  armholes  when  the 

interfacing  is  not  used. 

Careful  steam  pressing  on  a  well-padded  board  and  ham  is  necessary 
for  good  tailoring.  (See  Chapter  20.)  Press  every  step,  but  plan  on 
many  operations  for  each  trip  to  the  press  board. 

Basting  for  First  Fitting 

Follow  your  guide  sheet  and  organize  your  plan  of  work  based  on 
three  fittings  (page  247). 

Keep  the  fabric  flat  on  table  as  much  as  possible  so  that  its  weight 
will  not  cause  sagging  and  stretching.  Baste  darts,  then  seams,  follow- 
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ing  the  guide  sheet  of  your  pattern.  Ease  in  and  baste  with  careful 
techniques.  Make  shoulder  pads,  following  the  guide  sheet,  and  pin 
them  in.  Pin  or  baste  the  sleeves  in  armholes.  Pin  the  collar  in  place. 
Pin  up  the  lower  hem  of  coat  and  sleeves.  Stay  stitching  with  the  grain 
or  tape  basted  along  the  seam  lines  of  curves  such  as  neck  and  armhole 
will  prevent  stretching.  Check  with  the  pattern  to  retain  original  size. 
Handle  the  fabric  carefully.  Time  is  saved  if  the  lining  and  interlining 
are  basted  together  as  soon  as  the  coat  is  basted,  but  not  pinned  in  or 
fitted. 


Fitting 

Use  the  fundamental  principles  of  fitting  (Chapter  12).  Fit  the 
coat  over  your  dress  and  do  not  fit  too  much.  Allow  room  for  the 
I  lining  and  interlining.  Be  particular  to  approve  or  adjust  darts,  pockets, 
and  buttonholes.  For  a  suit,  fit  jacket  and  skirt  together  to  see  propor¬ 
tions  and  harmony  of  lines.  It  is  better  to  finish  the  skirt  seams  before 
|stitching  the  jacket  seams. 

After  the  fitting,  remove  sleeves,  pins,  and  basting  of  shoulder  and 
lunderarm  seams,  leaving  threads  to  mark  original  or  altered  lines  for 
jlater  use.  Mark  the  same  alterations  in  the  lining  to  ensure  its  fitting  to 
latch  the  coat. 


Work  After  First  Fitting 
Darts 

Stitch  the  front  dart  from  neck  or  shoulder  to  point  (Fig.  136)  and 
(ie  thread  ends.  Since  this  is  a  wide  dart,  trim  it  to  an  even  V2"  width 
ind  press  open  over  a  rounded  pad  to  preserve  the  molded  bust  shape 
Fig.  240). 

On  the  interfacing,  slash  through  the  center  of  the  dart  and  overlap 
Ihese  edges  till  perforations  meet  as  planned  in  fitting.  Cat  stitch  raw 
ldges  down  flat  (Fig.  270)  and  steam  press  over  the  tailor's  pad  as  in 
lie  coat  front. 

Interfacing 

The  shaped  front  interfacing  is  now  placed  under  the  shaped  cloth 
iont  on  the  body  or  on  a  dress  form.  Pin  the  fabrics  together  first  at 
|ie  points  of  darts,  then  at  the  shoulder,  folding  the  lapels  back  so 
lat  they  form  the  desired  roll.  Place  several  pins  to  hold  the  inter- 
icing  in  place  to  match  grain  lines,  notches,  seams.  On  the  table, 
|rong  side  up,  use  diagonal  bastings  (Fig.  270)  to  tack  the  interfacing 
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to  the  coat  lapel,  holding  the  canvas  loosely  over  the  coat  with  the  left- 
hand  to  preserve  the  roll  just  fitted  in.  Make  the  first  row  along  the 
roll  line  and  work  toward  the  outer  edge,  keeping  stitches  about  Va" 
apart  (long  floats)  and  as  small  as  possible  in  catching  to  the  wool  so 
as  to  remain  invisible  on  the  outside.  Three  or  four  such  rows  are 
needed  to  fill  in  the  lapel,  or  more  if  very  wide.  Use  long  bastings  along 
the  seams  to  tack  the  canvas  to  the  coat  with  long  uneven  basting.  Do 
not  baste  close  to  shoulder  and  underarm  seams. 

After  tacking  the  interfacing  in  place  and  after  taping,  the  fronts 
should  be  shaped  again  by  steam  pressing  over  the  tailor’s  round  pad 
or  ham. 

Complete  Seams 

Now  stitch  shoulder  and  underarm  seams  as  fitted  without  catching 
the  interfacing.  The  stitch  should  be  not  too  short  and  pliable  in 
tension  (Fig.  114).  Press  so  that  seam  is  practically  invisible. 

Lap  the  shoulder  seams  of  the  interfacings  on  top  of  the  garment 
seams,  trim  to  leave  a  Vi"  overlap,  and  cat  stitch  together  as  you  did 
the  dart  (Fig.  270) .  In  dressmaker  coats,  the  interfacing  is  often  caught 
in  the  seam  with  the  garment  and  later  graded  away. 

See  Figs.  131  and  132  for  suitable  seam  styles. 

Taping 

Where  to  Tape.  For  dressmaker  coats  and  jackets,  use  the  tape 
across  the  back  of  the  neck  and  around  the  lower  half  of  the  armholes 
to  keep  them  from  stretching.  The  interfacing  can  substitute  for  tape 
in  reenforcing  other  seams. 

For  tailored  coats  and  suits,  tape  the  neckline  and  armholes  and,  in 
addition,  tape  along  the  roll  line  of  lapels,  around  the  outer  edge  of 
collar,  lapels,  and  front  facing. 

The  waistline  of  a  soft  jacket  is  often  tacked  to  a  tape  to  give  a 
semibloused  effect.  This  almost  unnoticed  detail  often  gives  a  better 
fit  to  the  figure  that  is  not  well  proportioned— such  as  one  with  a  short 
waist,  sway  back,  or  large  diaphragm. 

Procedure.  Shrink  the  tape  thoroughly.  Steam  press  into  curves 
where  needed  for  the  armhole  or  collar.  Clip  the  outer  curves  while  j 
basting  to  make  it  fit  without  drawing.  Pin  the  tape  in  place  and  lay 
pattern  over  it  to  be  sure  that  the  piece  is  the  right  size.  The  tape 
may  need  to  be  held  tight  on  bias  places  that  are  stretched  out  of 
shape. 
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On  strictly  tailored  garments,  the  tape  is  pinned  and  basted 
smoothly,  so  the  merest  edge  overlaps  the  seam  line— not  over  %6". 
Baste  with  running  and  an  occasional  cross  stitch  so  the  tape  follows 
the  truest  possible  line.  Hem  by  hand  the  inner  edge  of  the  tape  to  the 
interfacing.  Remove  basting  and  trim  the  interfacing  off,  not  on  the 
seam  line  but  y16"  back  so  it  will  not  be  caught  in  the  machine 
stitching.  Hand  hem  the  outer  edge  of  the  tape  in  place  on  the  wool 
(Fig.  27°). 

On  dressmaker  coats,  the  tape  is  basted  in  place  but  not  hand 
hemmed  down.  Baste  with  running  stitches  and  an  occasional  cross 
stitch.  It  is  often  used  when  the  interfacing  is  omitted  or  very  thin.  It 
is  caught  in  the  seam  during  machine  stitching. 

Buttonholes  and  Pockets 

Piped  buttonholes  should  be  made  just  after  the  interfacing  is  tacked 
in  (Fig.  213).  Tailor’s  buttonholes  are  made  any  time  after  the  facing 
is  tacked  in  place  (Fig.  216). 

It  is  easier  to  make  pockets  before  sewing  the  shoulder  seam  because 
lit  is  easier  to  work  on  one  smaller  section  flat  on  the  table.  Consult 
[Index  and  guide  sheet. 

The  Collar 

Seam  the  center  back  of  the  under  collar  and  press  it  open.  Seam  the 
[interfacing,  press,  and  pin  to  wrong  side  of  the  under  collar.  Put  on 
the  body  or  a  form  to  get  the  proper  roll.  Pin  to  retain  roll,  matching 
IJseams,  centers,  etc.  Make  rows  of  stitchings  V4"-i"  apart  to  fill  in  the 


[pace  between  roll  line  and  neckline  to  establish  “the  stand”  (Fig. 
171 ) .  This  may  be  done  by  machine  or  by  hand.  Keep  your  left  hand 
Imder  the  roll  as  you  use  diagonal  basting,  beginning  along  the  roll 
jnd  working  toward  the  edge.  Steam  press,  stretching  the  neckline  and 
lolling  nicely  over  a  ham. 
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Tape  the  edges  of  a  collar  if  desired.  Miter  corners  accurately.  If  tape 
is  placed  on  the  neck  edge  of  a  collar  it  is  not  needed  on  the  neckline  of 
the  coat. 

Baste,  fit,  and  stitch  the  neckline  of  the  under  collar  thus  prepared 
to  the  neckline  of  the  coat  (Fig.  162,  D).  Trim  the  seam  allowance 
to  Vs",  clip  at  intervals,  and  press  it  open  over  a  round  pad  so  that  no 
wrinkles  are  created. 

Lapels  and  Collar.  Baste  front  facing  to  collar  as  described  in 
'‘Convertible  collar,  tailor’s  method”  (Fig.  162).  Absolute  accuracy 
must  be  observed  in  matching  seams,  notches,  centers,  and  corners. 
Stitch  and  press  open. 

Pin  and  baste  the  facing-and-collar  section  to  the  coat  (with  under 
collar  already  attached),  right  sides  facing,  centers,  etc.,  matched. 
Taking  a  p8"-%o,,  narrower  seam  on  the  outer  collar  and  lapel  than 
you  take  on  the  under  collar  and  coat  will  ensure  the  seams  staying  out 
of  sight  when  turned.  Stitch  on  seam  line  which  just  catches  the  tape. 
Remove  the  bastings  and  press  the  seam  open. 

Grade  the  lapel  and  collar  seam  by  trimming  the  edge  next  to  the 
interfacing  narrower  than  the  facing,  leaving  the  facing  edge  V2"  wide 


fig.  272.  A,  seam  without  tape;  interfacing  stitched  in  with  facing  and  coat; 
interfacing  trimmed  close  to  stitching;  facing  seam  left  Vi”  wide,  coat  seam  graded 
1/6"- 1/4"  narrower  on  lapels.  B,  front  seam  of  coat  graded.  Cat  stitching  used  to 
tack  facing  to  interfacing  to  prevent  pulling  to  one  side  in  use. 

(Fig.  272,  A).  In  grading  seams,  the  wider  edge  should  be  next  to  the 
outside  of  the  garment. 

Turn  the  collar  and  facing  right  side  out.  Work  the  corners  of 
collar  and  lapels  out  neatly  with  a  stiletto  or  orange  stick.  Roll  the 
seam  slightly  to  the  under  side  so  that  facing  will  not  show  on  the  top 
side,  basting  with  the  under  side  next  to  you.  Change  about  where  the 
roll  of  the  lapel  begins. 
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Inside  use  cat  stitches  to  tack  the  graded  seams  of  the  facing 
onto  the  interfacing,  below  the  lapel  turn,  so  that  the  facing  can¬ 
not  possibly  roll  or  pull  out  and 
show  (B). 

Steam  press,  remove  bastings, 
and  press  again  to  remove  marks 
before  they  dry.  This  pressing 
should  be  done  on  the  flat 
board  on  a  perfectly  straight 
line. 

Loosely  tack  the  free  edge  of 
facing  and  collar  to  the  coat  (Fig. 

273),  beginning  six  inches  above 
hem. 


Sleeves 

Stitch  and  press  sleeve  seams. 
|Set  and  fit  them  at  a  second  fit¬ 
ting  (as  in  Chapter  14).  Press 
|( Figs.  242,  243,  244).  Press  the 
seam  open  in  upper  half  if  the 
fabric  is  bulky,  or  whichever  way 


fig.  273.  Note  spacing  of  the  Cat  stitch 
is  regulated  to  its  function.  In  every 
case  it  is  quite  loose  and  tiny  so  that 
it  is  invisible  on  the  outside.  French 
tack  holds  lining  hem  to  coat  at  seams. 


paintains  the  set  in  fashion  at  present.  Consult  your  guide  sheet, 
"ack  in  uncovered  shoulder  pads  firmly  but  invisibly. 

Hems 

After  facings  and  sleeves  are  complete,  adjust  the  hem.  A  bias  inter¬ 
icing  may  be  tacked  in  the  hem  in  tailored  coats  (Fig.  274)  to  pre¬ 
sent  rippling. 


-  .X  X  ' 
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fig.  274.  Interfacing  and  tacking  hems  in  sleeve  and 
coat — optional. 
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On  long  coats,  lined  or  unlined,  and  on  short  unlined  jackets,  use 
tape  hnish  (Fig.  190,  B  or  D)  with  hand  hemming  stitches  about 
Ys"  apart— very,  very  loose  so  no  effect  of  hand  hemming  is  noticeable 
on  the  right  side. 

In  jacket  and  coat  sleeves  the  hem  edges  are  generally  left  raw  and 
finished  with  running  hemming  or  cat  stitches  (Fig.  r8p,  B).  Lap 
front  facing  over  the  coat  hem  (Fig.  198).  Note  that  smaller  stitches 
are  used  here  (Fig.  273). 

Final  Press 

If  you  press  as  you  work  and  keep  the  coat  on  a  hanger,  there  will  be 
little  final  pressing  to  do.  If  you  have  not  steamed  well  or  if  your 
equipment  or  skill  is  not  adequate,  you  might  now  take  the  coat  to  a 
professional  tailor — before  placing  the  lining.  Consult  your  instructor 
before  doing  so.  Most  students  do  as  well  as  the  dry  cleaners’  helpers, 
however.  Always  press  the  curved  sections  over  a  tailor’s  pad  to  preserve 
the  molded  effect  (Figs.  240  and  298). 

Lining 

The  lining  should  be  cut,  basted,  and  altered  along  with  the  coat. 
At  the  center  back,  fold  the  1"  pleat  so  that  the  top  fold  falls  on  the 
center  back,  right  lapped  over  left.  Use  lA"  cat  stitches  across  the  pleat 
3"  or  4"  below  the  neck  and  at  the  waistline.  Do  not  stitch  shoulder 
darts  but  baste  them  in  as  soft  pleats.  Stitch  other  darts,  if  any,  and 
lengthwise  seams  of  coat  and  sleeves. 

In  a  coat  with  raglan  or  epaulet  sleeves  or  a  child’s  coat,  the  shoulder 
seams,  sleeve  seams,  and  armhole  lining  seams  may  be  machine  stitched 
to  correspond  to  the  coat.  Press  and  clip  them  as  in  the  coat.  Loosely 
baste  or  tack  the  armhole,  shoulder,  and  underarm  seams  of  the  lining 
to  the  coat.  Then  turn  under  and  slip  stitch  the  edges  to  the  coat. 

In  a  dressmaker  type  of  coat  first  baste  the  seam  of  the  sleeve  lining 
to  the  seam  of  the  coat  sleeve,  then  baste  the  armscye  seams  before 
tacking  the  body  of  the  lining  in  place.  Last  hem  the  armscye  seam  of 
the  lining  over  the  top  of  the  sleeve  lining.  To  do  this  well  you  must 
clip  the  concave  curve  of  the  armhole  before  turning  it  under. 

In  a  strictly  tailored  coat,  only  the  lengthwise  seams  and  body  darts 
of  the  lining  are  stitched  and  pressed.  The  shoulder  darts  are  basted 
but  not  stitched  in.  Place  the  coat  wrong  side  out  on  a  dress  form  or 
coat  hanger,  place  the  lining  over  it,  and  tack  it  loosely  to  the  side 
seams.  Pin  and  tack  the  front  shoulder  seams  of  the  lining  to  the  coat. 
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Turn  under  the  front  edges  of  the  lining  V2"  and  pin  the  lining  in 
place  over  the  front  facings,  keeping  the  grain  straight  so  there  are  no 
wrinkles  due  to  sagging.  Keep  the  lining  loose,  never  tight  fitting.  Tack 
it  with  slip  stitches  !4"  long.  Stop  a  few  inches  above  the  hem.  Clip 
the  neckline  curve  of  the  lining,  turn  it  under  on  the  seam  line,  turn 
under  the  back  shoulder  seam  lines,  and  pin  the  lining  in  place  on  the 
coat.  Slip  stitch  from  one  armhole  across  the  shoulder,  back  of  neck, 
and  other  shoulder  to  the  opposite  armhole.  Do  not  pull  stitches  tight 
—they  will  draw  up  or  show  from  the  right  side  and  break  in  use.  Baste 
the  lining  around  armhole  seams— stitches  loose  but  well  fastened  at 
endings;  be  sure  not  a  single  stitch  shows  on  the  outside. 

Tack  the  sleeve  lining  along  the  sleeve  seam.  Pin  under  the  seam  al¬ 
lowance  at  top  of  the  sleeve  lining,  clipping  concave  curves.  Pin  the 
fold  line  on  the  seam  line  of  armhole  and  hem  by  hand  with  strong 
thread,  having  stitches  close  together,  well  fastened  at  the  ends  but 
loose  in  tension. 

The  hem  of  the  lining  is  established  by  trying  on  the  coat.  Have 
someone  pin  the  lining  to  the  coat  a  few  inches  above  the  hem.  Lay 
the  coat  on  a  table  and  cut  off  the  excess  lining  evenly  so  that  it  can  be 
hemmed  to  finish  V2"  to  1"  shorter  than  the  coat. 

On  a  long  coat,  hem  the  lining  separately  to  finish  by  hand,  without 
tape,  about  2"  wide  finished.  Complete  the  slip  stitching  of  front  edges 
of  the  lining  over  the  facing.  Make  a  swing 
tack  to  catch  lining  hem  to  coat  hem  at  each 
beam  line  (Fig.  273). 

On  short  jackets  and  on  sleeves  in  both 
boats  and  jackets,  the  lining  is  fastened  to 
[the  garment  hem  by  slip  stitching.  To  do 
[this  job,  cut  the  lining  off  even  with  the 
bottom  of  the  coat.  Pin  the  fold  or  hem 
bf  lining  up  V^'-Va"  shorter  than  the  sleeve 
br  jacket  hem.  Then  slip  this  folded  edge 
bf  lining  about  V2"  higher  on  the  hem  of 
the  coat.  Pin  it  in  place  and  use  slip  or 
binning  hemming  to  sew  the  lining  to  the 
coat  hem  (Fig.  273).  Remove  pins  to  per- 

Init  the  lining  to  fall  down  in  a  soft  fold  to  conceal  the  stitches  and 
|o  provide  ease  in  length  so  that  the  lining  will  not  cause  the  coat 
lo  draw.  Use  a  dry  press  cloth  and  lightly  press  these  folds  as  well 
Is  all  slip-stitched  edges  around  the  lining. 


fig.  275.  Slip  stitching 
lower  edge  of  lining  in 
sleeves  and  short  jackets. 
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Interlining 

Cut  the  interlining  in  the  same  way  as  the  lining,  but  1"  or  2" 
shorter  than  the  lining  and  without  a  pleat  in  the  center  back.  Place 
each  piece  of  the  interlining  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  corresponding 
piece  of  lining.  Baste  together  near  seams  with  long  diagonal  stitches. 
Pin,  baste,  and  stitch  darts  and  seams  together— through  four  layers. 
Cut  off  the  seam  allowance  and  dart  allowance  of  the  interlining  close 
to  the  stitching  to  reduce  bulk.  Press  the  seams  and  darts  open. 

At  the  neck,  trim  interlining  even  with  finished  seam  line  and  cat 
stitch  the  lining  seam  allowance  down  over  it  before  slip  stitching  the 
lining  to  the  neck  of  the  coat. 

At  the  lower  edge,  cut  away  the  interlining  so  its  free  edge  hangs 
down  into  the  lining  hem  without  turning  up.  The  lining  hem  is 
turned  up  over  the  interfacing  and  hemmed  to  it  by  hand. 

In  slip  stitching  at  front  facings,  the  interlining  may  be  slipped  and 
tacked  under  the  coat  facing  and  the  lining  folded  over  the  facing  as 
usual. 

At  the  top  of  the  sleeve,  stitch  interlining  and  lining  together  just 
above  the  seam  allowance.  Grade  off  the  interlining  close  to  the  stitch¬ 
ing.  Then  fold  it  under  and  slip  stitch  in  place. 

Suit  Skirt 

Suit  skirts  are  usually  cut  on  straight  lines.  Six-gored  skirts  hang 
better  and  are  more  easily  fitted  than  skirts  of  two  gores.  A  good 
girdle  and  a  snug  petticoat  are  necessary  for  a  smooth  fit. 

A  baggy  seat  is  the  result  of  close  fitting  and  a  loose  weave.  To  re¬ 
move  such  a  bulge,  steam  press  (page  470).  A  better  way  is  to  put  a 
lining  in  the  upper  part  of  the  skirt— not  only  in  the  back  but  in  the 
front  as  well.  If  only  the  back  is  lined,  the  side  seams  are  likely  to  be 
pulled  out  of  line  if  the  skirt  is  at  all  snug.  A  firm  flat  crepe  or  taffeta 
is  used.  Cut  the  lining  to  end  above  the  knees.  The  seams  should  be 
stitched  slightly  deeper  than  in  the  skirt  and  pressed  open.  Finish  the 
lower  edge  with  a  narrow  hem.  Sew  the  lining  fast  to  the  skirt  at  the 
side  seams,  before  making  the  placket  or  belt. 

High  Points  of  Tailoring 

1.  Success  is  dependent  on  absolute  regard  for  precision  of  grain,  cutting, 
pinning,  basting,  stitching,  pressing. 

2.  Ripping  wastes  time  and  leaves  imprints  hard  to  remove. 

3.  Press  each  scam  before  crossing  it  with  another,  usually  open. 
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4.  Before  closing  enclosed  seams  as  along  edge  of  facings,  press  them 
open  and  grade  to  reduce  bulk. 

5.  Hemming  stitches  must  be  invisible.  To  be  so  they  must  be  loose 

and  tiny. 

6.  Interfacing  on  collars,  pockets,  and  lapels  ensures  a  smoother  set. 

7.  Taping  or  stay  stitching  is  necessary  at  neckline  and  armhole  to  pre¬ 
vent  stretching.  Additional  taping  around  outer  edges  and  along  the 
rolled  edge  of  lapels  is  done  on  strictly  tailored  suits. 

8.  Fit  and  stitch  the  lining  as  the  work  on  the  coat  progresses. 

9.  Prepare  shoulder  pads  for  the  first  fitting;  before  lining  the  coat,  tack 
them  in  securely  to  stand  dry  cleaning. 

10.  Test  tension  on  bias  layers  of  cloth.  The  stitch  should  be  the  same 

throughout  the  garment.  Stitches  too  close  to  edges  and  too  long 
or  too  short  appear  amateurish. 

11.  Study  the  work  on  the  better  ready-mades.  Don’t  form  your  standards 
from  the  cheaper  ones. 


YOUR  TECHNICAL  VOCABULARY  LIST 

breakline,  blade,  couturiere,  custom-made,  derriere,  drape,  fly  front,  gorge 
line,  hand  finished,  handmade,  homemade,  hymo,  lapel,  notch,  stand,  strap 
seam,  tailleur,  vent,  weights,  welt. 
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Designing  your  Own  Patterns 


What  method  of  making  patterns  is  favored  by  professional  designers ? 
Are  tailored  designs  ever  developed  by  modeling  on  the  dress  form ?  Since 
it  is  difficult  to  pull  a  dress  over  the  shoulders  of  a  dress  form ,  what  prac¬ 
tical  procedures  should  one  consider?  What  effect  does  the  lower  edge 
circularity  of  a  skirt  have  on  the  circular  shape  of  the  waistline?  How 
would  I  obtain  a  French-dart  foundation  pattern?  Why  is  a  five-year-old 
foundation  pattern  of  little  value?  How  would  you  make  a  collar  roll  in 
the  back  and  ripple  in  the  front?  What  is  the  theory  of  “designing  based 
on  the  fundamental  dart”? 


Jatterns  are  made  in  one  of  three  ways:  by  drafting,  by  draping 
fabric  on  a  dress  form,  or  by  modifying  a  foundation  pattern.  Drafting 
is  a  system  of  drawing  patterns  with  mechanical  precision  based  on 
body  measurements.  It  has  not  been  found  practical  for  the  average 
person  because  of  the  difficulty  of  taking  accurate  body  measurements, 
but  this  skill  can  be  acquired.  Draping  or  modeling  is  a  more  expensive 
method  but  probably  achieves  more  artistic  products  because  the  de¬ 
sign  is  created  in  harmony  with  the  fabric.  Original  designers  usually 
prefer  this  method.  Flat  pattern  designing  based  on  the  manipulation 
of  a  plain  foundation  pattern  is  simple,  economical,  and  practical.  In 
all  three  methods,  designers  and  factories  make  up  samples  or  models 
in  muslin  for  criticism  and  change  them  before  they  are  copied  as  pat¬ 
terns  and  developed  in  expensive  fabrics. 

The  college  girl  who  is  learning  to  be  a  designer  or  anyone  else  inter¬ 
ested  in  creating  original  dress  designs  should  learn  to  drape  and  to 
manipulate  the  flat  foundation  pattern.  A  very  few  suggestions  leading 
up  to  such  creative  work  are  given  here  for  the  benefit  of  anyone  who 
is  ambitious,  industrious,  and  creative  minded,  but  courses  in  draping 
and  flat  pattern  work  should  come  after  basic  dressmaking  courses. 
A  beginner  learns  faster  if  at  first  she  sews  with  a  good  commercial 
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pattern.  She  learns  to  appreciate  good  lines  and  true  shapes  of  such 
parts  as  the  armscye,  the  neckline,  and  the  waistline.  There  can  be  no 
object  in  cutting  patterns  until  she  has  learned  to  do  good  neat  sewing 


fig.  276.  Draping  and  flat  pattern  designing 
are  two  favorite  methods  for  developing  origi¬ 
nal  patterns.  A,  designs  which  stress  use  of  soft 
folds  and  are  more  easily  developed  by  model¬ 
ing  on  the  figure.  B,  designs  which  stress  tai¬ 
lored  lines  as  darts,  tucks,  and  yokes  are  better 
developed  by  the  flat  pattern  method.  A,  in 
rayon  jersey;  B,  in  wool  jersey. 


and  fitting.  However,  minor  changes  in  a  pattern  are  often  desirable  to 
make  it  more  suitable  or  more  attractive.  This  chapter  tells  how  to 
solve  some  of  the  problems  that  dressmakers  and  students  frequently 
meet.  If  you  are  fired  with  a  passion  to  succeed  in  dress  design,  get  one 
of  the  half-size  dress  forms  for  practice  in  developing  original  cuts 
both  by  draping  and  flat  pattern  work.  Only  one-fourth  as  much  mate¬ 
rial  is  consumed,  and  less  time  and  table  space  are  required. 


Draping  on  a  Form 

An  up-to-date  bust  form  can  be  purchased  for  three  or  four  dollars. 
You  will  pay  extra  for  the  standard,  or  you  can  build  one  at  home. 
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Select  a  form  smaller  than  your  bust,  waist,  and  hip  lines.  Make  a 
French  lining  (princess  lines)  of  firm  muslin  cut  from  a  commercial 
pattern.  It  should  be  open  all  the  way  down  the  front  with  a  one-inch 
hem  allowance  and  be  long  enough  to  come  below  your  widest  hip 

line  (Fig.  277) .  Fit  this  exactly  to  your  figure 
very  snugly.  The  right  sleeve  only  is  needed. 
It  should  be  long  and  tight  fitting.  Mark  the 
horizontal  grain  lines  at  bust,  waist,  and 
sleeve  cap  line;  also  the  fullest  point  of  the 
bust,  notches  for  joining  sleeve  to  armscye, 
center  front,  and  center  back.  Pad  out  the 
dress  form  with  layers  of  cotton  until  it  cor¬ 
responds  exactly  to  your  posture  and  size  in 
all  details.  Pad  the  sleeve  form  separately. 
Check  circumference  measures  with  your 
own  to  avoid  overpadding. 

The  form  is  always  useful  in  fitting  and 
making  over  outmoded  clothes.  Practice  on 
paper  or  muslin  as  much  as  possible. 

At  first,  draping  on  a  form  seems  wasteful 
of  cloth.  However,  as  you  master  the  rules  of 
economical  placement  of  patterns  (page 
233),  you  gradually  learn  to  use  the  length 
of  fabric  in  draping  with  the  same  economy. 
It  is  often  more  economical  of  time  and 
material  to  use  a  commercial  pattern  or  your 
foundation  pattern  for  cutting  part  of  the 
garment  and  then  to  use  muslin  on  the  form 
to  evolve  a  new  collar,  yoke,  or  special  decorative  detail.  You  will  be 
freer  in  your  designing  if  you  first  cut  the  garment  in  muslin,  fit  it,  and 
use  it  as  a  pattern  for  cutting  into  your  good  material.  After  you  at¬ 
tain  skill,  you  can  actually  pin  the  fabric  on  the  form  and  adjust  the 
grain  and  draping  quality  of  the  fabric  to  suit  the  design  you  have  in 
mind.  After  all,  muslin  and  other  inexpensive  cottons  do  not  drape 
like  the  better  fabrics. 

Grain  is  all-important  in  doing  any  kind  of  draping  or  modeling.  In 
learning  to  drape,  at  first  select  designs  that  have  the  lengthwise  grain 
on  the  center  front  or  center  back  of  the  figure.  Keep  the  crosswise 
grain  parallel  with  the  floor  at  bust  and  hip.  Later,  of  course,  you  will 
use  bias  more  freely,  such  as  true  bias  at  center  front,  or  lengthwise 


fig.  277.  Dress  form 
padded  to  fit  individual 
French  lining. 
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stripes  as  design  lines  placed  crosswise  or  diagonally  on  the  figure.  Get 
the  spirit  of  experimenting,  remembering  that  the  lengthwise  grain 
hangs  straight,  is  durable,  and  doesn’t  get  out  of  shape  easily.  It  is 
slenderizing.  Crosswise  grain  is  weaker,  softer,  and  tends  to  hang  out  of 
shape.  When  the  lengthwise  grain  is  placed  around  the  figure  it  will 
bulge  out  rather  than  hang  well.  (Why  is  poplin  an  exception?)  Bias 
tends  to  flare  or  ripple;  it  may  stretch  and  sag;  if  too  tight,  it  clings 
and  reveals  body  lines  and  draws  up  when  you  sit;  if  used  in  full  sec¬ 
tions,  it  is  soft  and  graceful.  In  experimenting  with  grain,  notice  the 
change  in  light  and  dark,  especially  on  such  fabrics  as  satins,  twills, 
pile,  and  napped  fabrics. 

Study  the  cloth  and  let  it  do  what  it  tends  naturally  to  do  (Fig.  278) . 
Don’t  stretch  or  force  your  fabric.  Keep  it  fresh  and  clean.  Handle  it 


fig.  278.  Try  fabric  draped  on  yourself  to  get  an  idea  of  its  hang. 

lightly  but  firmly.  Use  as  few  pins  as  necessary.  Make  seams  generous, 
at  least  1"  wide,  until  you  are  satisfied  with  the  style  and  fit.  (Reread 
page  210.) 

DRAPING  A  PLAIN  BLOUSE 

Measure  the  greatest  length  needed  for  the  blouse  front  from  the 
top  of  the  shoulder  near  the  neck  down  over  the  fullest  part  of  your 
bust  to  the  waistline.  Add  1"  for  shoulder  seam,  2"  for  shirttail,  and 
length  needed  for  blousing  if  any  is  desired.  Measure  the  bust  width 
across  the  front  from  underarm  seam  to  underarm  seam.  Add  1"  for 
each  side  seam  and  i"-3"  width  for  ease  across  the  bust  or  any  extra 
for  blousing  or  design  fullness. 

Tear  off  a  piece  of  muslin  to  these  measurements.  Straighten  the 
ends  and  either  press  a  crease  through  the  center  or  mark  the  center 
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with  a  line  of  basting.  If  center  front  is  not  to  be  on  a  fold  but  open 
with  a  lap  and  hem,  make  the  necessary  allowance  and  cut  two  such 
fronts.  Crease  and  pin  the  hem  and  mark  the  center  of  it  as  center 
front  the  entire  length.  Similarly,  tear  off  a  piece  of  muslin  for  the 
back  after  taking  measurements  and  mark  the  center  back. 

Drape  on  the  right-hand  half  of  your  form,  with  right  side  of  fabric 
out,  through  one  layer  of  cloth. 

The  Blouse  Front.  Place  the  CF  of  the  front  blouse  length  on  the 
CF  of  the  dress  form  high  enough  up  to  leave  1"  above  the  shoulder 
at  the  neck  (Fig.  279,  A).  Pin  centers  at  neck,  bust,  and  waistline. 
Slash  the  top  down  the  CF  line  to  Vz"  from  the  neckline.  Pin  the 
grain  smooth  across  the  left  chest  in  several  places  to  support  the  left 
half  of  muslin  which  you  aren’t  using.  On  the  right  half,  smooth  the 
material  across  the  chest  about  3"  below  neckline  on  the  grain  line  but 
don’t  stretch— leave  a  natural  amount  of  ease.  Return  to  the  neckline 
and  cut  a  curve  that  follows  the  natural  high  neckline  and  leaves  a 
Vz”  seam  allowance  (B) .  Clip  it  here  and  there  to  prevent  drawing  and 
to  keep  the  lengthwise  grain  vertical  in  the  chest  and  shoulder  area. 

Below  the  bust  you  will  see  the  material  hanging  in  diagonal  wrinkles 
or  folds  or  poking  out  away  from  the  figure.  The  designer  controls  this 
excess  fullness  by  folding  in  darts  wherever  they  look  best  on  the 
figure  in  relation  to  the  design  and  the  drape  of  the  material.  In 
blouses  and  dresses,  it  is  common  to  see  one  or  two  darts  under  the 
arm  slanting  up  a  little  toward  the  bust  (C).  In  coats,  a  vertical  dart 
is  placed  from  the  shoulder  seam  toward  the  bust,  but  in  this  case  the 
horizontal  grain  line  will  curve  up  as  it  approaches  the  armhole  (D) . 

The  larger  the  bust  the  wider  the  dart  will  be.  Since  wide  darts  are 
bulky  and  disturb  the  grain  noticeably  it  is  good  designing  to  dis¬ 
tribute  the  excess  material  among  several  darts.  Hence,  it  is  good  prac¬ 
tice  to  use  part  of  the  excess  as  darts  at  the  waistline  (C)  or  as  gathers 
(D).  Sometimes  a  long  dart  from  the  waistline  up  to  the  bust  meets 
the  shoulder  dart  to  form  one  continuous  line  called  the  “French-dart 
line,”  commonly  used  in  princess  styles  and  jackets.  The  total  excess 
fullness  hanging  free  from  the  bust  can  be  pinched  up  in  one  large 
dart— called  the  “French  dart.”  It  may  radiate  in  any  direction  away 
from  the  point  of  bust. 

In  folding  the  darts,  keep  the  side  toward  the  CF  on  the  straight  of 
the  goods.  Fold  so  that  on  the  wrong  side  vertical  darts  will  turn 
toward  CF  and  horizontal  or  diagonal  darts  will  turn  down. 

Keep  watching  the  effect  on  the  crosswise  grain  line. 
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Ease.  After  deciding  where  to  place  the  darts,  pin  in  an  allowance 
for  ease  (E).  Beginning  with  nothing  at  the  chest  (already  smoothly 
anchored)  pin  in  a  lengthwise  fold  in  front  of  the  armscye  to  bridge 
the  hollow  between  the  shoulder  and  bust.  Some  tailors  call  this  fold 
the  “blade/7  It  should  be  like  a  dart  tuck  tapering  from  the  chest  to  a 
width  of  at  the  bust  line,  continuing  toward  and  disappearing 
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fig.  279.  Modeling  a  rectangle  of  muslin  into  blouse;  A,  B,  C,  front  with  darts 
below  bust;  D,  front  with  excess  in  shoulder  dart  and  waistline  gathers;  E,  blade 
pinned  in  front;  F,  front  completed  by  outlining  seams  with  pins  and  cutting; 
G,  back  developed  same  as  front. 

in  the  waistline.  (See  Ease,  page  336.)  Additional  ease  should  be  ar¬ 
ranged  over  the  bust  as  desired— a  minimum  of  one  inch  is  somewhat 
standard  for  half  the  front.  Pin  a  tape  around  the  waistline  to  hold  in 
the  desired  fullness  and  establish  a  waistline.  Unpin  the  blade  and 
test  for  effect. 

Seams.  With  the  ease,  blade,  and  darts  pinned  in  place,  next  lo¬ 
cate  the  shoulder  seam  a  little  back  of  the  highest  part  of  the  shoulder. 
Fold  the  cloth  on  the  line  or  mark  with  a  line  of  pins  along  a  tape 
pinned  in  place  to  help  you  visualize  the  effect.  Cut  to  leave  a  1" 
seam  allowance  (F). 

Shape  and  trim  the  armscye,  leaving  V2"  seam  allowance.  A  string 
lor  tape  can  be  held  in  place  while  you  establish  this  curve  with  pins, 
pencil,  or  chalk.  The  muslin  lining  on  the  form  and  your  previous  ex¬ 
perience  with  good  patterns  will  help  you  to  attain  a  good  shape.  Be 
sure  the  curve  leaves  a  shoulder  extension  about  W'-H"  wider  than 
the  narrowest  width  of  chest  (illustrated  by  the  shaded  long  triangle 

|in  F ) . 

Crease  and  cut  the  underarm  seam  1 "  wide  so  that  it  seems  to  be  a 
:ontinuation  of  the  shoulder  seam,  perpendicular  to  the  floor,  and 
ibout  midway  from  front  to  back  on  the  form. 

Cut  a  seam  allowance  at  the  bottom  below  the  tape  which  has  estab¬ 
lished  the  waistline. 
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The  Blouse  Back.  Proceed  as  in  draping  the  blouse  front  (Fig. 
279,  G).  Pin  CB  of  fold  or  hem  on  the  right  half  of  the  figure.  Then 
anchor  the  crosswise  grain  across  the  widest  part  of  the  back— about 
the  center  of  the  armhole.  Slash  CB  at  neck. 

Pin  a  narrow  vertical  dart  to  take  up  excess  fullness  extending  into 
neck  or  shoulder  line.  This  is  the  fundamental  dart  of  the  back— 
noticeably  smaller  than  the  front  because  the  bulge  of  the  shoulder 
blade  is  less  than  the  bust  bulge  on  the  front. 

Pin  in  a  blade  tapering  from  nothing  at  the  width  of  back  line 
(about  3"  down  from  neck)  to  14"  width  at  the  base  of  the  armscye. 
Add  about  1"  extra  width  for  ease  in  the  back  of  the  blouse,  as  you 
did  on  the  front. 

Trim  the  neckline  as  in  front.  Crease  the  shoulder  seam  to  match 
the  front  shoulder  seam,  allowing  a  1"  seam. 

If  darts  are  not  used  to  keep  the  grain  straight  above  the  width  of 
the  back,  ease  the  extra  fullness  into  the  shoulder  seam  where  it  joins 
the  front  shoulder  seam.  You  will  recall  that  most  commercial  patterns 
have  the  back  shoulder  seam  cut  longer  than  the  front  for 

this  reason. 

Establish  the  armscye  curve  with  tape,  provide  a  shoulder  extension, 
trim  to  leave  Vi"  seam  allowance,  and  establish  underarm  and  waist¬ 
line  seams  as  you  did  for  the  front  of  the  blouse. 

Remove  the  pins  in  blades  in  both  front  and  back  to  see  if  the  ease 
appears  adequate. 

Correction.  Remove  the  muslin  from  the  form  and  outline  seams 
and  darts  with  chalk  or  pins  so  that  the  front  and  back  may  be  sepa¬ 
rated  and  laid  out  flat  on  a  table.  Fold  along  CF  so  that  the  right  half 
is  on  top  of  the  left  half— have  grain  lines  straight  with  table  edges. 
Of  course,  the  darts  are  opened  out  flat. 

Use  a  yardstick  to  chalk  the  seam  lines  that  are  supposed  to  be 
straight.  Use  chalk  to  correct  all  curves.  Use  a  tracing  wheel  to  mark 
the  left  half  now  underneath.  Cut  out,  leaving  accurate,  adequate  seam 
allowance. 

Approval.  Baste  in  darts  and  seams  and  have  a  fitting  to  determine 
the  efficiency  of  your  method  and  the  trueness  of  your  dress  form  as  to 
size.  Correct  the  blouse,  then  put  it  back  on  the  form  to  observe  re¬ 
lationships  and  note  changes  for  future  draping. 

Decorative  Details.  Pin  on  buttons  of  cardboard,  pockets  and  belts 
of  paper  or  muslin  to  determine  the  most  effective  location  and  size. 
Mark  with  chalk  locations  for  buttons,  buttonholes,  etc. 
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Providing  Fullness.  Tucks,  pleats,  smocking,  and  decorative  darts 
in  addition  to  the  fundamental  or  French  dart  are  decided  upon  by 
pinning  these  fabric  details  tentatively  on  the  form.  Mark  locations 
with  pins  or  pin  in  temporarily.  Remove  the  mus¬ 
lin  from  the  form  and  baste,  stitch,  and  press  these 
details.  Then  replace  it  on  the  form  and  continue 
with  draping  and  cutting. 

For  shirring,  place  a  row  of  gathers  across  one 
end  of  the  fabric  about  3"  from  the  torn  edge  and 
others  2"  or  3"  below  (Fig.  280).  Pin  the  CF  on 
the  form,  then  draw  up  the  gathering  threads  un¬ 
til  the  desired  fullness  is  provided.  Stick  in  a  few 
Dins  to  keep  the  shirring  spaced  to  suit  and 

I  he  crosswise  grain  parallel  with  floor.  Then  cut 
sains. 

Do  not  have  gathers  closer  to  the  armhole  than 
"  at  the  shoulder  seam.  The  thinner  and  softer 
he  fabric,  the  fuller  the  gathers  may  be.  At  the 
/aistline  adjust  them  so  that  straight  lengthwise 
slds  result— no  diagonal  ones.  There  should  be 
o  gathers  under  the  arm— most  of  them  should  be  directly  below 
le  shoulder  and  bust. 

RAPING  A  TWO-GORED  SKIRT 

Cut  or  tear  two  lengths  of  material  each  about  4"  longer  than  your 
drt  measures  and  several  inches  wider  than  such  a  skirt  usually 
leasures.  Either  measure  some  typical  skirts  or  read  the  amounts 
iven  for  hem  lines  on  commercial  patterns;  or  use  two  full  widths  of 
laterial  with  which  to  experiment  and  cut  away  what  is  not  needed 
}  suit  the  style  you  have  in  mind.  Straighten  each  piece,  press,  and 
lark  the  lengthwise  center. 

Pin  the  CF  of  muslin  on  the  center  front  of  the  form  with  the  top 
dge  several  inches  above  the  waistline.  The  more  circularity  desired 
t  the  hem  line  the  higher  this  extension  must  be.  Slash  on  the  center 
own  to  Vi"  above  waistline.  Pin  the  material  in  several  places  on  the 
ift-hand  side  of  the  form  to  support  it  while  you  work  on  the  right- 
and  side  (Fig.  281 ) . 

About  7"  below  the  waist,  smooth  the  horizontal  grain  straight 
round  the  hip  line.  If  the  skirt  is  to  have  considerable  flare  at  the 
ottom,  permit  the  grain  line  to  drop  as  it  approaches  the  side  seam 


ing)  prepared  be¬ 
fore  pinning  to 
form. 
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(A).  Insert  pins  as  you  work  around  the  hip  line.  Ease  in  just  a  little 
width  here  so  it  doesn’t  appear  tight. 

Slash  down  from  the  top  toward  the  waistline  and  smooth  the  mate¬ 
rial  over  to  the  side  hip.  A  string  or  tape  around  the  waistline  will  help 


skirt. 

you  establish  a  good  curve  to  be  outlined  with  pins  as  you  pin  the  cloth 
to  the  form.  The  material  should  fit  the  waistline  neatly,  even  snugly, 
but  do  not  stretch  it. 

For  the  side  seam,  hang  a  tape  weighted  at  the  bottom  to  form  a 
line  continuous  with  the  underarm  seam  of  blouse  (B).  It  should 
divide  the  front  and  back  of  the  form  about  equally  and  end  on  the 
ankle  of  the  person.  If  the  lining  was  properly  fitted,  the  line  of  the 
lining  could  be  followed  in  establishing  the  line  on  the  skirt  being 
draped.  Gently  pull  forward  as  much  of  the  muslin  as  you  want  in  the 
lower  flare.  If  more  is  desired,  lower  the  muslin  at  the  hip  (horizontal) 
grain  line  and  at  the  waistline.  If  less,  raise  the  hip  line  and  waistline. 
(Less  flare  is  shown  in  (B)  than  in  (A);  hence,  hip  grain  line  is  more 
horizontal.)  Use  chalk  or  pins  or  make  a  crease  mark  along  the  tape 
to  establish  the  seam  line.  Note  that  this  line  is  a  slight  curve  from  the 
hip  to  the  waist  and  a  ruler-straight  line  from  hip  to  hem. 

Cut  away  the  remainder  of  the  cloth,  leaving  allowances  for  a  Vi" 
seam  at  waistline,  1"  at  side  seams,  2"-q"  at  hem  as  desired.  Use  a 
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yardstick  to  chalk  or  pin  the  hem  line— an  even  distance  from  the 
floor.  If  you  are  draping  in  muslin,  the  hem  allowance  is  often  omitted 
to  save  cloth. 

To  drape  the  back  gore,  proceed  as  for  the  front  gore,  except  that  a 
dart  from  the  hip  line  to  the  waistline  is  necessary  if  a  straight-line 
skirt  is  desired  (C) .  If  much  circularity  is  desired  in  the  lower  skirt,  no 
dart  is  needed.  Make  the  dart  after  you  have  pinned  the  crosswise 
grain  straight  around  the  hip  line.  It  should  appear  to  be  at  right  angles 
to  the  waistline  almost  on  the  grain  line.  Don’t  slant  it  too  much. 

This  fundamental  dart,  of  course,  may  be  changed  to  gathers  or  to 
two  or  three  smaller  darts  to  suit  your  fabric,  your  figure,  the  fashion, 
or  your  fancy.  Some  designers  who  are  also  good  dressmakers  even 
make  them  curved,  and  that  is  where  dress  designing  is  so  much  fun. 
But  you  must  be  a  good  technician  to  try  such  stunts!  (Note  Plate 
XXI.)  A  dart  is  often  required  in  the  front,  too. 

If  you  want  pleats,  fold  them  in  tentatively  on  the  figure,  remove  the 
fabric  to  a  table,  and  pin  them  in  most  accurately  with  a  gauge  or 
ruler.  Return  the  fabric  to  the  form  and  proceed. 

I  DRAPING  A  FOUR-GORED  SKIRT 

At  present,  the  four-gored  skirt  is  cut  with  seams  at  center  front, 
I  center  back,  and  side  hip.  For  a  flared  silhouette,  have  the  hip  seam 
I  quite  bias.  For  a  straight-line  silhouette,  have  the  hip  seam  line  very 
I  nearly  or  exactly  straight,  and  the  center  seams  on  the  bias.  A  moderate 
I  flare  may  be  obtained  by  having  the  center  of  each  gore  on  the  straight 
I  with  both  center  and  hip  seams  moderately  bias  (Fig.  281,  D). 

Estimate  the  desired  width  at  the  hem  line  and  cut  two  lengths  of 
I  material  equal  to  skirt  length  plus  4"-io"  extra  for  use  in  swinging  in 
I  the  desired  circularity.  Press  and  mark  the  center  lengthwise  grain  line 
land  a  crosswise  grain  line  about  10"  below  the  top  edge. 

On  front,  place  the  straight  grain  where  you  want  it— at  side  hip, 
I  center  front,  or  halfway  between.  Pin  at  the  hip,  waist,  and  several 
■  places  below  so  that  the  extra  length  is  above  the  waistline.  Slash  from 
I  the  top  down  to  the  waistline.  At  the  hip  line  smooth  the  material 
■around  the  hip  on  the  crosswise  grain  line  for  2"  or  3"  above  a  point 
-■where  no  circularity  is  desired.  Let  the  grain  line  drop  gradually  as 
lyou  throw  flare  or  circularity  into  the  hem  line.  Insert  pins  at  the  hip 
lline  to  establish  the  flare.  If  there  is  too  much  flare,  raise  the  grain;  if 
■too  little,  drop  it  lower.  Smooth  the  material  snugly  up  toward  the 
waistline  and  slash  down  from  upper  edge  to  the  waistline.  Insert  pins 


Fine  grey  wool  trimly  edged  with  white  pique  about  the  pockets  and  neckline. 
The  double  diagonal  darts  running  toward  the  outer  waistline  put  fullness  where 
it  is  needed,  yet  keep  the  silhouette  straight. 

Courtesy  of  Lord  &  Taylor 
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at  the  waistline  and  remove  pins  at  the  hip  line.  With  tape  establish 
and  mark  waist  and  side  seams. 

The  back  is  draped  in  the  same  manner. 


DRAPING  A  SLEEVE 

If  the  muslin  sleeve  lining  was  fitted  skin  tight,  an  allowance  of  2" 
ease  must  be  allowed  in  the  width  of  an  average  sleeve,  but  if  the 
muslin  sleeve  lining  was  fitted  as  just  a  plain  snug-fitting  sleeve,  you 
will  not  need  to  make  this  allowance  in  draping.  Cut  or  tear  a  piece  of 
muslin  2"  longer  and  2 "-4"  wider  than  the  sleeve  form.  Straighten  the 
muslin,  press  it,  and  mark  with 


fig.  282.  Modeling  a  sleeve  on  padded 
arm. 


basting  the  lengthwise  center  and 
a  crosswise  grain  line  about  7" 
down  from  the  top. 

Pin  the  lengthwise  grain  line  on 
the  center  top  of  the  arm  from 
armscye  to  elbow  and  the  cross¬ 
wise  grain  line  straight  around  the 
base  of  the  cap  line  (Fig.  282 ) .  Keep  the  lengthwise  grain  going  straight 
up  to  the  armscye  and  pin  it  near  the  armscye  line.  Turn  the  arm  over 
and  pin  in  the  underarm  lengthwise  seam  to  match  the  one  on  the 
form  or  the  blouse  underarm  seam.  Where  the  elbow  bends,  ease  in 
excess  fullness  or  fold  in  the  fundamental  dart  in  the  back  so  that  no 
diagonal  wrinkles  are  found  on  the  front  of  the  arm.  Both  seams  slant, 
but  the  back  edge  is  more  bias.  Keep  the  seam  so  it  ends  at  the  wrist 
on  the  thumb  side  or  center  of  palm.  Shape  the  wrist  line  in  a  smooth 
[Curve.  Mark  for  Vi"  seam  allowance  at  armscye  and  wrist,  1"  for  the 
I  side  seam. 

Short,  puffed,  and  full  sleeves  will  not  need  the  elbow  dart.  Fullness 
land  circularity  can  be  added  in  the  same  manner  as  in  skirts.  A  short 
shirt  sleeve  will  have  the  crosswise  grain  line  rising  above  the  cap  line 
on  top  of  the  arm  and  less  fullness  to  ease  around  armhole,  but  more 
|at  lower  edge. 

lat  Pattern  Designing 

Any  good  plain  commercial  pattern  that  fits  you  may  be  used  for  a 
foundation  pattern.  Some  of  the  pattern  companies  design  a  pattern 
for  this  purpose.  You  can  use  a  skirt  in  one  size  and  a  blouse  in  another 
size  if  your  measurements  differ  from  standard  proportions.  Some  pat¬ 
terns  are  designed  for  tall,  medium,  and  short  women.  Such  a  pattern 
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has  been  variously  designated  as  a  basic  pattern,  flat  pattern,  founda¬ 
tion  pattern,  master  pattern,  block  pattern,  or  sloper.  As  fashions 
change,  you  will  need  a  new  foundation  pattern  if  you  do  much  de¬ 
signing  or  creative  dressmaking.  It  consists  of  five  pieces— front  and 
back  blouse;  one-piece  long,  tight-fitting  sleeve;  front  and  back  skirt 


fig.  283.  A  foundation  pattern  with  a  fundamental  dart  in  each  piece. 


(Fig.  283).  In  good  foundation  patterns,  a  fundamental  dart  occurs  in 
each  piece  pointing  to  a  definite  body  bulge. 

Simple  dress  patterns  varying  from  the  standard  foundation  pattern 
may  be  changed  slightly  to  achieve  an  entirely  different  effect  (Fig. 
284). 


fig.  284.  Use  one  dolman-sleeved  pattern  to  make  different  designs.  Pin  the 
sleeve  pattern  to  the  blouse  pattern  seam  line  on  seam  line.  Draw  a  new  shape  for 
a  different  style  of  armhole.  Cut  apart  on  line  and  add  seam  allowances. 
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MAKING  A  FOUNDATION  PATTERN 

Copy  the  best  commercial  pattern  you  can  secure  on  plain  paper  and 
alter  it  by  fitting  or  checking  body  measures.  Cut  and  baste  a  muslin 
or  gingham  dress  by  this  pattern.  Fit  it  until  you  are  satisfied  with 
the  complete  appearance.  Mark  the  fullest  point  of  the  bust. 

Correct  the  original  paper  pattern  by  measurements  and  redraw¬ 
ing  lines,  rather  than  by  ripping  the  garment  and  making  a  copy  of  it, 
for  in  so  doing  you  may  stretch  the  grain  out  of  shape. 

Remove  all  seam  and  hem  allowances  for  convenience  in  designing. 

Make  a  copy  of  the  pattern  on  Manila  tagboard.  Cut  out  darts  and 
armscye  notches.  Use  a  yardstick  and  a  tailor’s  curve,  if  available,  to 
true  up  all  lines.  Be  sure  that  adjoining  seams  are  equal  in  length, 
allowing  for  differences  due  to  darts. 


RELOCATING  THE  FUNDAMENTAL  DART 


A  useful  technique  in  manipulating  a  pattern  is  to  change  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  a  dart  from  one  part  of  the  design  to  another.  Follow  the  plan 


Ifig.  285.  Steps  in  changing  the  location  of  a  fundamental  dart. 

)elow  whether  you  are  working  with  front  or  back,  blouse  or  skirt  or 
sleeve. 

1.  Make  a  pencil  copy  of  the  pattern  and  outline  the  dart  (Fig. 

’85,  A). 

2.  Fold  in  the  dart  to  end  at  the  point  of  a  bulge  on  the  body.  Be 
careful  not  to  wrinkle  or  mash  it  flat  on  table.  Note  the  molded 
lemisphere  produced  (B).  Trim  along  silhouette  seam  lines  to  true 
lip  any  irregularity  caused  by  the  dart. 

3.  Before  a  mirror,  sketch  a  line  for  the  new  dart  where  desired  (C) . 
ft  should  point  toward  the  bust  if  possible.  Lay  the  pattern  on  a  table 
ind  draw  in  the  new  dart  line  with  a  ruler. 
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4.  Cut  on  this  line  (D),  then  slash  over  to  the  point  of  bust,  if  the 
new  dart  doesn’t  end  on  the  point  of  bust,  until  pattern  flattens  out. 
The  pie-shaped  space  is  the  new  dart. 

5.  Arrange  the  pattern  on  a  fresh  piece  of  paper  to  copy  in  pencil, 
exactly  outlining  the  new  dart.  Add  Vz"  seam  allowances,  using  a 
gauge.  Temporarily  pin  the  dart  in  place  while  cutting  new  seam  lines. 
Unpin  the  dart  and  the  pattern  is  ready  to  use  (E). 

A  shoulder  dart  is  unbecoming  if  stitched  to  the  point  of  the  bust, 
unless  it  is  concealed  under  a  pocket  or  other  decorative  device.  Stitch 
it  down  part  way,  converting  it  into  a  dart  tuck  ( E ) .  It  could  be  re¬ 
located  to  one  side  of  the  fundamental  dart  to  be  more  becoming. 


CHANGING  ONE  DART  INTO  SEVERAL 

Make  a  pencil  copy  of  a  foundation  pattern  (Fig.  286,  A).  Pin  in 
the  fundamental  dart  to  produce  a  bulge  (B).  Cut  it  out. 


Sketch  in  lines  for  the  two  or  three  new  darts  you  have  in  mind  (C) . 

Cut  on  these  lines  carefully,  then  slash  over  to,  but  not  through,  the 
opposite  side  of  the  pattern  (D).  This  procedure  is  necessary  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  soft  effect.  If  all  the  darts  point  to  the  one  basic  bulge,  a  molded 
effect  is  created  which  is  usually  unattractive.  In  the  slashing  one  of 


fig.  287.  Blouses  easy  to  cut  by  changing  location  of  fundamental  dart. 


the  slashes  may  cross  the  end  of  the  basic  dart  so  that  the  pattern  can 
flatten  out,  or  the  basic  dart  may  be  left  where  it  is,  or  it  may  be 
relocated. 
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Place  on  fresh  paper,  draw  around  edges  including  darts.  Use  a 
gauge  to  add  seam  allowance. 

Fold  in  new  darts,  then  cut  along  the  seam  edges  (E).  Last,  add 
seam  allowances. 

USING  THE  FRENCH-DART  PATTERN 

Place  the  two  pieces  of  the  French-dart  blouse  pattern  flat  on  a  fresh 
piece  of  paper.  Draw  around  the  front  section  first  and  locate  the  point 
of  the  bust. 

Place  the  side  section  next  to  it  with  the  points  of  the  bust  match¬ 
ing  (Fig.  288) .  If  the  lower  halves  touch,  the  wide  fundamental  dart  is 
thrown  into  the  shoulder  seam  ( A) .  If  the  upper  sections  are  matched, 


fig.  288.  Manipulation  of  French  dart. 


the  fundamental  dart  is  thrown  into  the  waistline  seam  (B).  If  the 
dart  is  divided  partially  between  the  shoulder  and  the  waist,  the  side 
section  is  not  so  bias  and  the  darts  are  less  bulky  (C).  Variations  are 
easy  if  the  line  crosses  at  the  point  of  bulge. 

MAKING  A  YOKE  PATTERN 

Make  a  pencil  copy  of  a  blouse  pattern  that  fits  you,  preferably  a 
foundation  pattern  without  seam  allowance  or  a  copy  of  the  muslin 
blouse  draped  on  your  dress  form.  Pin  darts  in  to  produce  a  smooth 
shoulder  and  the  molded  bulge  at  the  bust  (Fig.  289,  A). 

Sketch  in  or  trim  away  or  build  up  to  obtain  a  neckline  which  is 
becoming  and  in  harmony  with  the  proposed  yoke.  Sketch  in  the 
yoke  line.  Avoid  obvious  space  divisions  such  as  cutting  the  shoulder 
into  halves,  or  a  yoke  so  deep  that  it  cuts  the  blouse  length  evenly  in 
two  or  overaccents  the  bust.  Hold  it  up  on  you  before  the  mirror  and 
criticize  it.  Improve  the  lines  flat  on  the  table,  working  on  the  right 
half  only. 

On  the  yoke  line,  draw  two  pairs  of  notches  to  indicate  the  begin¬ 
ning  and  ending  of  gathers.  Cut  the  pattern  apart  on  the  yoke  line 
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drawn  in.  (If  there  are  no  other  changes  in  the  design  add  seam  al¬ 
lowances.) 

Adding  a  Hem  to  Yoke  or  Blouse  Opening.  On  a  piece  of  paper, 
fold  to  the  wrong  side  a  hem  for  the  overlap  three  times  as  wide  as  the 
buttons  you  plan  to  use.  Label  the  crease  “fold  line”  (Fig.  289,  B). 


On  the  top  side  draw  a  line  with  a  ruler  parallel  to  the  fold  line 
down  the  center  front.  Locate  it  at  a  distance  back  equal  to  the  radius 
of  the  button  plus  V4 " .  Check  by  actually  drawing  in  the  size  of  but¬ 
tonholes  needed  for  the  buttons.  The  end  of  the  buttonhole  next  to 
the  fold  line  should  be  not  on  the  center  front  but  Vs"  nearer  the 
edge.  The  center  of  the  button  rests  on  the  center  front.  The  outer 
rim  of  the  button  must  come  Vs"-lA"  back  of  the  fold  line.  Label  the 
center  front  line  “CF.” 

With  the  hem  creased  back,  fold  down  the  CF  line.  Place  the  CF 
line  of  the  original  yoke  (or  blouse)  pattern  on  this  folded  CF  line. 

Draw  around  the  pattern.  Add  a  seam  allowance  and  cut  out,  over 
all  the  creased  folds,  retaining  any  notches. 

Remove  the  pattern  and  unfold  all  creases  (C).  Note  the  jagged 
edges  made  where  folds  entered  curved  or  slanting  seams  of  neckline. 
Add  seam  allowances  carefully. 


GATHERED  SECTIONS 

« 

Draw  a  horizontal  grain  line  on  the  pattern  at  right  angles  to  the 
center  front  or  back  (of  blouse  or  skirt)  near  the  bust  (or  hip)  line 
(Fig.  289,  A).  For  gathers  in  the  sleeve  pattern,  draw  the  horizontal 
line  at  the  base  of  the  cap. 

On  a  fresh  piece  of  paper,  larger  than  the  pattern,  draw  a  new  hori¬ 
zontal  grain  line  at  right  angles  to  a  lengthwise  grain  line  or  the  edge 
of  the  paper  (D).  Lay  the  pattern  on  this  new  line. 
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Slash  the  pattern  lengthwise  across  its  horizontal  line  wherever  you 
want  gathers  in  three  or  more  places  from  the  bottom  of  the  pattern 
up  through  the  top  ( E ) .  The  number  of  slashes  to  make  depends  on 
the  location  in  the  pattern.  In  the  skirt  waistline  curve  little  change 
would  result  whether  one  or  three  slashes  were  made.  Several  slashes 
are  required  to  produce  a  gradual  curve  in  the  top  of  the  sleeve  or 
blouse  neckline. 

Spread  the  slashes  apart  the  desired  distance.  The  amount  of  spread 
is  determined  by  gathering  several  inches  across  one  end  of  the  fabric 
and  holding  it  up  on  the  body  in  the  right  place.  Usually  a  total  of 
1 " —2"  on  each  side  of  a  blouse  is  sufficient.  Keep  the  old  horizontal 
line  on  the  new  one  and  pin  the  slashed  pattern  pieces  in  place  ( E ) . 

Draw  in  transitional  lines  across  the  slashes.  Add  seam  allowances. 


TUCKED  SECTIONS 

Tuck  a  piece  of  cloth  first,  then  press  it  and  use  it  to  cut  pockets, 
yokes,  collars,  insets,  and  belts  (Fig.  290) .  Such  decoration  is  attractive, 


fig.  290.  Tucks  made  in  cloth  before  placing  pattern  or  modeling  on  a  form. 


'leasy  to  launder  or  press,  and  durable.  Tucks  in  the  front  of  a  blouse 
imay  be  stitched  full  length  or  just  a  few  inches  down  from  the  shoul- 
ijder.  The  fullness  thlis  escaping  is  temporarily  pinned  or  basted  in 
■while  the  pattern  is  placed  on  top  to  cut  it.  (Or  the  tucked  piece  may 
|be  pinned  on  the  dress  form  and  cut  out.)  Procedure  is  as  follows: 
1  1.  On  the  pattern  lightly  draw  in  lines  to  represent  your  idea  of  the 

I 

I 
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size  and  spacing  of  tucks.  Estimate  the  extra  width  of  fabric  required, 
allowing  two  times  the  width  of  each  tuck.  For  example,  if  you 
have  four  Va"  tucks  on  each  side  of  the  CF  in  your  plan,  they  would 
require  four  times  Vi"  or  2"  extra  width  on  one  half  of  the  blouse 
pattern. 

2.  On  previously  straightened  material,  measure  off  the  amount 
required  for  the  width  of  the  blouse  plus  the  2".  Add  about  Vi”  extra 
for  possible  “take  up.”  At  this  point,  mark  the  CF  by  basting  down 
the  cloth  for  a  distance  equal  to  the  length  of  the  blouse. 

3.  Use  a  cardboard  gauge  to  crease,  baste,  and  stitch  the  four  tucks 
on  one  side  of  this  line  (Fig.  137),  and  four  on  the  other  half.  By 
using  the  tucker  you  can  make  more  even  tucks  without  basting. 

4.  Press  the  tucks  in  the  proper  direction  and  lay  straight  on  the 
table. 

5.  Place  the  pattern  on  top  of  the  tucked  section  and  cut  out  — 
adding  seam  allowance  if  there  is  none  on  the  pattern. 

ADDING  PLEATS 

Pleats  may  be  pinned  in  a  piece  of  paper  which  is  then  covered  with 
the  foundation  pattern.  Draw  around  the  pattern.  Add  seam  allow¬ 
ances  and  cut  out  the  paper.  Retain  notches.  Fabel  fold  lines  and  grain 
lines. 

Another  method  is  to  draw  lines  on  a  copy  of  the  pattern  where  the 
folds  of  pleats  are  desired.  Slash  on  the  lines  and  separate  each  twice 
the  width  desired  for  each  pleat. 

Providing  Circularity 

A  gore  or  sleeve  or  collar  may  have  circularity  provided  or  increased 
by  slashing  from  the  outside  edge  up  to,  but  not  through,  the  oppo¬ 
site  seam  line  and  spreading  the  slashes  apart.  Slash  only  where  cir¬ 
cularity  is  desired  (Fig.  291 ) .  Spread  as  much  as  desired.  To  know  how 
much  you  do  desire  experiment  by  holding  the  cloth  up  to  you.  You 
may  spread  only  as  much  as  the  material  permits. 

In  a  full  skirt  such  as  a  skating  costume  where  a  great  deal  of  circu¬ 
larity  is  added,  the  skirt  cannot  fit  snugly  around  the  hips,  but  there 
should  be  no  gathers  or  puckers  at  the  actual  waistline. 

Where  only  a  moderate  amount  of  flare  is  desired,  pin  in  the  darts 
which  create  the  bulge  that  fits  the  hip.  Then  slash  the  pattern  from 
the  bottom  up  to  the  point  of  the  dart  and  let  it  spread  out  flat  (as 
shown  in  the  back  of  Fig.  291,  C). 
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Any  collar,  ruffle,  cuff,  godet,  gore,  peplum,  frill,  or  jabot  can  be 
made  to  have  more  circularity  or  ripple  by  slashing  and  spreading  at 
the  exact  point  where  the  ripple  is  desired. 

Puffed  sleeves  and  peasant  sleeves  cut  by  this  method  may  be  flared 


fig.  291.  Provide  circularity  by  spreading  slashes. 

at  the  bottom  or  at  the  top  (Fig.  292).  Puffiness  or  blousiness  is  pro¬ 
vided  in  two  ways— increased  width  and  increased  length.  Hence,  in 
adding  circularity  by  spreading  the  outer  edges  of  slashes,  it  is  often 
advisable  to  extend  the  silhouette  as  indicated  by  dotted  lines.  How 


much  to  add  depends  on  the  material  and  the  size  of  silhouette  you 
wish  to  produce.  Either  hold  the  material  up  to  yourself  to  estimate 
the  amount  or  measure  a  similar  garment. 

Circularity  would  be  reduced  or  removed  by  folding  out  a  dart- 
wide  at  the  outer  edge  and  tapering  off  to  the  opposite  seam.  (See 
example,  Fig.  149.) 
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CUTTING  SHAPED  FACING  PATTERNS 

A  facing  is  necessary  on  edges  that  are  not  straight  enough  to  be 
hemmed.  Shaped  or  fitted  facings  are  easier  to  apply  than  bias  facings. 
Turned  to  the  inside  of  a  garment,  they  are  usually  cut  2"  wide  or 
wide  enough  to  cover  piped  buttonholes.  Turned  to  the  outside  of  a 
garment,  they  make  a  decorative  finish  adaptable  to  many  interesting 
shapes. 

Before  cutting  the  facing,  be  sure  that  the  edge  to  be  faced  has  been 
correctly  fitted  and  cut  in  the  most  becoming  shape.  If  any  changes 
are  made  at  the  first  fitting,  make  the  same  changes  in  the  pattern. 
For  example,  if  a  round  neckline  in  fitting  was  changed  to  a  V-neckline 
established  by  a  line  of  pins,  the  actual  cutting  should  have  been  done 
on  the  table,  not  on  the  figure,  with  the  garment  folded  in  the  center 
so  that  the  right  and  left  halves  were  cut  at  the  same  time.  The  piece 
cut  off  should  be  pinned  to  the  pattern  so  that  it  can  have  exactly  the 
same  kind  of  piece  removed.  Pin  in  any  darts  that  run  into  the  neck¬ 
line-look  for  these  at  the  back  of  the  blouse. 

Copy  the  corrected  pattern  on  a  fresh  piece  of  paper.  Label  CF 
and  CB  and  copy  the  lengthwise  grain  line  (Fig.  293,  A). 


Sketch  in  the  outer  shape  desired  for  the  facing  (B).  Make  front 
and  back  facings  exactly  the  same  width  where  they  meet  at  shoulder 
or  underarm  seams.  Draw  in  pairs  of  notches  to  show  how  they  fit  the 
garment  or  to  distinguish  the  front  from  the  back  of  pieces  that  might 
be  confusing,  as  in  a  sleeve. 

W ork  over  the  sketched  shape  of  the  outer  edge.  If  the  facing  is 
supposed  to  be  the  same  width  throughout,  make  it  so.  If  it  is  to  be 
distinctive  in  design,  be  careful  of  proportions  and  make  the  shape 
in  harmony  with  other  parts  of  the  dress  design. 
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Cut  out  as  drawn,  adding  seam  allowances  where  required  to  match 
the  garment. 

Note  that  the  front  of  a  neck  facing  is  cut  separately  from  the  back 
so  that  each  can  be  cut  on  exactly  the  same  grain  as  the  front  and 
back  of  the  garment  they  fit  (C).  Follow  directions  on  page  367  for 
dressmaking. 


CUTTING  A  FLAT  COLLAR  PATTERN 

Pin  in  all  pleats,  darts,  tucks,  hems,  or  seams  that  enter  the  neck¬ 
line.  Make  a  copy  of  the  corrected  neckline  of  the  blouse  front  and 
back,  as  for  a  shaped  facing  (Fig.  293,  A). 

On  a  fresh  piece  of  paper  place  the  front  and  back  blouse  patterns 
[together  so  that  the  shoulder  seams  exactly  match  (Fig.  294,  A). 
Outline  accurately  around  the  neckline,  down  the  CF  for  four  or  five 
inches,  and  down  the  CB  the  same  distance.  A  line  to  indicate  the 
shoulder  seam  is  needed  to  help  with  the  design.  In  two  pieces,  these 
[would  be  facing  shapes,  but  cut  in  one  semicircular  piece  like  this, 
they  become  the  basis  of  a  collar.  Now  sketch  in  the  outer  edge  in 


CF 


lie.  294.  Cutting  a  flat  collar  pattern. 

ffdth  and  shape  approximately  what  you  have  in  mind  for  the  collar. 
|,abel  CF  and  CB.  Note  that  CB  is  on  grain,  CF  off  grain. 

This  semicircular  shape  is  flat  like  a  pancake  and  is  unbecoming, 
|nce  it  lacks  the  proper  roll  to  soften  the  neckline  and  conceal  the 
xkline  seam.  Also,  it  is  not  attractive  because  it  meets  exactly  at  the 
[F  all  the  way  down.  To  correct  these  defects,  decrease  the  neck 
leasure  so  the  collar  will  have  to  be  stretched  on  the  neckline  of 
le  dress.  Do  this  by  adding  V2"  to  the  back  of  the  collar  and  remov- 
Ig  34"  from  the  front  (B).  This  lA”  decrease  in  one  half  the  pat- 
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tern,  or  Vi"  in  the  total  neck  measure,  not  only  makes  a  slight  roll  but 
also  corrects  the  tendency  to  a  backward  pitch. 

The  center  fronts  as  they  now  meet  leave  no  room  for  a  tie  or  row 
of  buttons  on  the  front  of  the  garment;  therefore,  next  cut  away  a 
part  of  the  collar  at  the  center  front  to  leave  some  interesting  area  of 
blouse  showing  (C),  without  cutting  any  off  the  neckline  seam. 

Refine  the  silhouette  or  outer  edge  of  the  collar  until  it  is  satis¬ 
factory. 

Cut  it  out,  adding  seam  allowances  as  needed  (D).  Label  CB  fold 
line.  Cut  out  a  trial  collar  in  muslin  and  fit  it  carefully.  A  flat  collar 
is  totally  unsuccessful  if  it  ripples  at  the  outer  edge.  A  collar  with  a 
slight  roll  is  usually  more  successful  and  more  flattering.  If  it  ripples 
in  fitting,  pin  a  small  dart  or  two  from  the  outer  edge  tapering  toward 
the  neckline  and  correct  the  pattern  in  the  same  manner. 

CUTTING  A  ROLLED  COLLAR  PATTERN 

Use  or  make  a  flat  collar  pattern  that  fits  the  neckline  (Fig.  295,  A) . 
About  2"  from  the  center  back,  slash  from  the  outer  edge  to,  but  not 
through,  the  neckline  (B).  Make  several  slashes  about  1"  apart  at  the 
outer  edge  radiating  so  that  they  are  at  right  angles  to  the  neckline. 


Lap  these  over  a  little  at  the  outer  edge  and  pin  flat  to  a  fresh  piece 
of  paper.  Lap  less  near  the  front.  The  more  laps  made ,  the  straighter 
or  less  curved  the  neckline  shape  becomes  and  the  straighter  the  collar , 
the  more  it  rolls. 

Note  that  in  causing  the  collar  to  roll,  part  of  its  width  has  gone  into 
the  “stand/’  Hence,  the  silhouette  must  be  widened  accordingly.  The 
lapping  has  caused  the  front  ends  of  the  collar  to  be  pulled  farther 
apart;  hence,  the  front  edge  of  the  collar  needs  an  amount  added. 

Correct  all  curves  to  keep  them  smooth.  Label  CB.  Add  seams  and 
cut  out. 
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In  such  experimental  work,  cut  out  a  trial  collar  in  muslin.  Pin  it  to 
your  garment  and  try  it  on.  Correct  the  shape  by  pins,  pencil,  or  pieces 
of  muslin  pinned  on.  If  the  muslin  does  not  roll  enough,  pin  a  few 
darts  in  the  outer  edges  tapering  to  the  neck  until  the  desired  roll  is 
obtained.  Then  adjust  the  pattern  similarly. 

If  the  collar  rolls  up  too  high,  slash  from  the  outer  edge  up  toward 
the  neck  in  several  places  and  spread.  Pin  little  scraps  of  muslin  or 
paper  in  place  to  hold  the  shape,  until  you  can  remove  it  and  correct 
the  pattern. 


CUTTING  A  RIPPLED  COLLAR  PATTERN 


Flared  or  rippled  effects  are  obtained  by  slashing  a  flat  collar  pat¬ 
tern  from  the  outer  edge  toward  the  neckline  (Fig.  295,  C),  but  not 
through  it.  Then  the  slashes  are  spread.  Many  slashes  create  more  regu¬ 
lar  circularity  than  do  a  few.  Make  the  slashes  where  the  flare  is  desired. 


CUTTING  A  CONVERTIBLE  COLLAR  PATTERN 


The  convertible  collar  is  a  more  or  less  straight  strip  or  band  at¬ 
tached  to  the  normal  neckline  so  that  it  can  be  worn  either  as  a  high 
standing  roll  similar  to  a  man’s  shirt  collar  or  open  at  the  throat  in  a 
lower,  flatter,  more  comfortable  or  casual  manner. 


Neck  edge 


Neck  edge 


CB 


Neck  edge 


Outer  edge 
A 

ug.  296.  Convertible  collar  patterns. 


Cut  the  strip  V2"  shorter  when  finished  than  the  neckline  measured 
>n  the  seam  line,  not  the  raw  edge,  of  the  garment  (Fig.  296,  A) .  Cut 
It  about  5"  wide  to  be  folded  down  the  middle,  finishing  about  2" 
dde. 

The  neckline  edge  may  be  curved  out  to  fit  closer  at  the  back  of  the 
leek  (B),  or  be  hollowed  out  to  reduce  the  amount  of  roll  (C).  (See 
Pl>age  375  for  methods  of  attaching.) 

CUTTING  A  GATHERED  SKIRT  PATTERN 

Cut  two  or  more  lengths  of  material  "  longer  than  the  desired 

cngth  plus  a  hem  allowance.  Stitch  and  press  the  seams.  Pin  in  the 
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lower  hem  as  planned  on  the  grain.  Get  measures  of  yourself  from 
waistline  to  floor  at  CF,  CB,  and  side  hip.  Note  whether  you  need  1" 
greater  length  at  side  and  CB. 

Fold  the  skirt  flat  on  the  table  with  CF  on  fold.  Mark  a  gradual 
curve  which  hollows  out  the  CF  the  amount  required  (about  1")  with 
less  over  the  hips.  In  this  manner  the  hem  of  the  skirt  remains  on  the 
grain  and  the  evenness  of  length  is  regulated  at  the  top. 

REFERENCES 
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Brothers,  Inc.,  1935). 

Rohr,  M.,  Foundation  Pattern  Drafting  (240  W.  98th  St.,  New  York: 
M.  Rohr,  1944). 
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Decoration  in  Dress 


7 hat  are  the  differences  between  decoration  and  trimming ?  What  is 
leant  by  functional  decoration?  How  can  I  identify  good  lace  and  em¬ 
broidery?  When  should  even  good  quality  of  lace  or  embroidery  not  be 
lsed?  Should  the  decoration  be  planned  to  the  very  last  detail  before 
kitting  out  the  dress?  When  is  a  garment  artistically  decorated  and  when 
lay  it  be  termed  “arty”?  Why  are  naturalistic  designs  to  be  avoided? 
hich  is  correct ,  “embroidered”  or  “embroideried”?  Why? 


't  is  important  to  recognize  the  fact  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  deco- 
ttion  in  dress— the  structural  and  the  applied.  Good  structural  deco- 
ition  begins  with  good  structure  or  cut,  strengthened  and  controlled 
fit  and  workmanship.  It  is  illustrated  in  well  stitched  dart  arrange- 
lents,  yoke  and  gore  lines,  pleats,  and  insets;  pocket,  collar,  and  belt 
tapes.  Applied  decoration  consists  of  self-material  as  well  as  con- 
lasting  materials  and  colors  worked  up  ingeniously  and  applied  artis- 
:ally  but  not  added  as  a  “stuck-on  trim.”  In  this  classification  would 
)me  braiding,  puffing,  applique,  lace,  embroidery,  sequins,  buttons, 
id  bows.  Any  good  decoration  should  make  the  garment  distinctive— 
"autify  and  enhance  it. 

Avoid  the  cheaper,  more  obvious  imitations  of  such  materials  as 
ither,  fur,  lace,  and  embroidery  (Plates  XXII  and  XXIII).  Since 
kcoration  is  intended  to  enrich  a  garment,  it  should  be  of  as  good  or 
tter  quality  than  the  fabric  in  the  garment.  Too  heavy  decoration  on 
rhtweight  material  will  look  cheap  or  pull  the  garment  out  of  line, 
le  decoration  should  withstand  the  cleaning  and  wear  that  the  dress 
111  undergo.  Buttons,  belts,  and  other  closures  should  be  practical 
|d  usable  (functional),  not  just  sewed  on. 
in  overuse  of  any  form  of  decoration  generally  results  in  garments 
poor  taste,  whereas  restraint  in  decoration  characterizes  garments 
[good  taste. 
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i.  Good  quality,  fine  firm  stitches  on  fim 
fabric.  Good  design. 


2.  Better  quality,  fine  firm  stitches,  nc 
fuzz  in  eyelets;  ample  fabric  at  edgt 
to  attach  to  garment. 


3.  Fair  grade  of  embroidery  not  as  gooc 
as  1  and  2  but  better  than  those  or 
opposite  page.  Pleasing  rhythm. 

4.  German  Val.  lace — hexagonal  mesh 
Clear  cut  picots. 

5.  French  Val.  lace — diamond  mesh 
Fine,  firm,  good  picots. 

6.  French  Val. — excellent  grade,  ma 
chine-made — 20  cents  per  yard. 

7.  French  Val. — extra  fine,  handmade— 
$2.50  per  yard. 

8.  Irish  crochet — handmade — firm  roses 
good  picots. 


9.  Filet — handmade,  edges  firm,  knot  a 
each  corner. 


Good  buys  in  embroidery  and  lace. 


PLATE 
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XXII 


Embroidery  too  heavy — already  tear¬ 
ing  holes  in  the  fragile  fabric.  Note’ 
fuzz  in  eyelet  and  edge. 


and  3.  Very  low-grade  fabric,  raveled 
edges;  no  fabric  for  attaching  to 
garment. 


Low-grade  Val.  edging. 


Low-grade  imitation  of  real  needle¬ 
point  lace — thick,  cloudy,  raveled 
edges.  Picots  are  damaged. 

Low-grade  machine  imitation  of  Irish 
crochet. 

Low-grade  handmade  Irish  crochet; 
loose  stitches,  irregular  tension,  broken 
stitches,  picots  irregular. 


Appears  to  be  a  good  grade  of  filet 
lace,  but  threads  at  edges  are  cut. 


Am- 


Poor  buys  in  embroidery  and  lace. 


PLATE  XXIII 
561 
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A  small  bit  of  well-executed  stitchery  is  better  than  a  lavish  use  oi 
ordinary  work  or  commonplace  design.  It  is  important  to  select  a  type 
of  decoration  within  one’s  capability  and  within  one’s  resources  ol 
time  and  money. 

It  is  better  to  plan  the  decoration  while  planning  the  design  of  the 
dress,  but  this  first  plan  should  be  of  a  general  type;  leave  details  tc 


a  b  c  D  E 


fig.  297.  A,  ordinary  looking,  obvious,  naturalistic  decoration.  B,  equal  space 
divisions  uninteresting.  C,  better  proportions,  repeats  less  obvious.  D,  bows  mean¬ 
ingless  in  placement  and  monotonous;  embroidered  bands  on  plaid  gingham  con¬ 
fusing.  E,  Irish  crochet  on  pique,  well  spaced  to  accent  structure.  Width  of  sleeve 
decoration  subordinate  to  width  at  neck. 

work  out  later.  For  example,  if  the  plan  calls  for  a  narrow  embroidered 
edge  around  a  collar  and  across  the  top  of  the  pocket,  have  a  tentative 
idea  of  the  width  of  the  decoration  and  of  the  main  colors  so  that  the 
proper  allowance  is  made  in  cutting.  Then,  after  the  collar  and  pocket 
are  completed,  even  in  place  on  the  garment,  decide  whether  to  use 
blanket  stitch  or  cross  stitch,  the  size  of  the  stitches,  the  size  of  the 
yarn,  and  the  number  of  colors.  After  the  whole  garment  is  completed 
and  tried  on  with  the  accessories,  you  may  want  a  stronger  touch  of 
color.  Another  example  may  be  helpful.  Suppose  you  plan  a  self- 
scalloped  edge  around  the  collar.  Do  not  draw  the  scallop  details  on 
your  pattern  until  your  blouse  is  fitted,  the  neckline  and  shoulder  seam 
corrected,  and  the  collar  tried  on  and  altered  for  width  and  shape 
most  becoming  to  you, 
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2. 

3- 


Planning  Decoration 

In  planning  decorations,  remember  these  points. 

1.  Self  fabric  decorations  usually  look  less  homemade  than  hand  embroi¬ 
dery. 

Consider  harmony  of  both  color  and  texture  (page  111). 

The  decoration  should  harmonize  with  the  design  in  the  fabric.  Figured 
materials  require  solid  fabric 
for  decoration,  not  lace,  em¬ 
broidery,  or  fancy  trims.  Stripes 
and  plaids  demand  straight-line 
treatment  such  as  bands  and 
corners  rather  than  curved 
motifs  such  as  roses,  bow  knots, 
round  collars  (Fig.  297,  A 
and  D ) . 

Shapes  of  decorative  motifs  should  be  adjusted  to  harmonize  with  the 
area  they  occupy  (Fig.  298).  A  curved  design  looks  better  fitted  in  the 
corner  of  a  round  collar  or  round  yoke  than  would  a  diamond  or  square. 
Avoid  eater-corner  designs  because  they  are  not  in  harmony  with  the 
structural  shape. 

Decoration  should  emphasize  a  good  line  in  the  garment.  Borders 
along  edges  of  collars  and  yokes  are  used  this  way  (Fig.  297,  E) . 


Good 

FIG.  298.  Adjust 
shape  of  article. 


Poor 

decoration  to  follow 


fig.  299.  Plan  two  areas  of  decoration  or  possibly  more,  but  have  one  dominant. 
Subordinate  the  other  area  by  using  less  as  A  and  B.  C  and  D  could  be  improved 
if  the  bands  were  of  different  widths.  In  E  the  quilting  at  the  neck  is  better 
design  than  the  bow  knots  and  better  placed — just  omit  bows  to  achieve  sim¬ 
plicity  and  good  taste. 
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5.  In  planning  two  areas  of  decoration,  make  one  dominant  and  one  sub¬ 
ordinate  (Fig-  299).  Plan  the  dominant  area  first.  For  example,  do  not 
make  a  border  around  the  sleeves  and  the  cuffs  of  the  width  that  you 
used  around  the  collar.  The  dominant  area  calls  attention  to  that  part 
of  one’s  person.  Decoration  near  the  face  is  usually  preferable  to  one 
near  the  hands  and  certainly  preferable  to  one  on  the  “tummy.”  On 
the  other  hand,  a  tiny  waist  might  be  worth  emphasizing.  Decoration 
may  be  used  to  conceal  an  undesirable  feature  or,  if  placed  strategically, 
it  may  attract  attention  away  from  the  undesirable  feature  (page  88). 

6.  Good  proportions  should  be  observed  throughout  (Fig.  297,  C).  Avoid 
obvious  divisions  and  equal  spaces  such  as  halves  or  thirds  but  work 
for  subtle  well-balanced,  interesting  space  arrangements  (page  562) . 

7.  Conventionalized  designs  are  more  satisfactory  than  naturalistic  ones 
(Figs.  297  and  300) . 


fig.  300.  Conventionalized  designs  and  simple  decorations  which  accent  the 
structure  of  the  dress  are  better  than  naturalistic,  fussy  or  confused  trimming. 

Kinds  of  Decoration 

EMBROIDERY 

Embroidery  is  but  one  of  many  good  methods  of  applied  decoration. 
Because  it  is  fascinating  work,  danger  lies  in  its  overuse.  Because  good 
work  is  often  slow  work,  some  girls  hurry  and  spoil  the  results.  Simple 
stitches  which  are  effective  and  not  too  time  consuming  are  recom¬ 
mended.  The  satin  stitch  used  on  dainty  French  handmades  is  not 
advisable.  It  is  hard  on  the  eyes,  requires  much  practice  to  be  good, 
and  is  seldom  effective  on  dresses. 

Hand  embroidery  can  look  professional,  artistic  not  “arty,”  if  excep¬ 
tionally  well  done  and  of  good  design  in  itself  (Fig.  301).  Fong  floats, 
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straggly  stitches,  or  too  much  surface  work  would  not  be  neat  or 
durable;  hence,  they  do  not  beautify.  Too  much  surface  decoration  or. 
raised  work  will  appear  “stuck  on,”  not  a  unified,  inherent  part  of  the 
structure.  Rows  of  stitching,  quilting,  cross  stitch,  and  darning  easily 


POOR 


BETTER 


Elementary 

naturalistic 


Scratchy 
careless 
long  stitches 


<=,0.* 


Smooth 

close 

regular 


Dignified 

conventionalized 


Babyish 


inconsistent 

crude 


Well 

proportioned 


*  x  *  *xx 

V*  * 

*  * 


Insipid — straggly 

fig.  301.  Poor  and  good  embroidery. 


Rhythmical — orderly 


become  a  part  of  the  fabric.  Lazy  daisy  stitches,  long  outline  and 
[satin  stitches  are  associated  with  the  cheap,  naturalistic  designs  found 
[on  the  dime-store  stamped  patterns.  Of  course,  lazy  daisy  and  outline 
stitches  could  be  executed  well  by  using  fine  thread  and  short  stitches, 
applied  to  a  good  conventionalized  design,  but  usually  one  can  find 
Ibetter  stitches  to  use. 

The  stitches  themselves  should  follow  the  feeling  of  the  shape  of 
|the  design  and  be  short  enough  and  of  thread  fine  enough  so  that  they 
ippear  to  be  a  part  of  the  cloth  itself  when  completed,  not  loose  or 
raised  above  the  surface.  Hence,  a  design  you  make  yourself  is  likely  to 
)e  appropriate.  Coarse  yarns  are  appropriate  for  osnaburg  or  hopsack- 
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ing,  finer  threads  like  #10  perle  cotton  are  good  on  average  materials. 
Rayon  embroidery  thread  is  usually  too  shiny,  coarse,  and  wiry. 

Select  a  method  of  transferring  the  design  that  does  not  soil  the 
fabric.  A  light  pencil  mark  or  yellow  tracing  paper  is  acceptable.  Never 
use  regular  carbon  paper.  A  ready-made  stamping  pattern  is  the  easiest 
way  to  transfer  a  design  to  the  cloth.  However,  there  are  not  many 
stamping  patterns  available  good  in  design  or  suited  to  the  present 
styles  of  dressmaking. 

Avoid  beginning  or  ending  work  in  a  corner,  which  should  receive 
careful  planning  for  balance  in  design.  Do  not  begin  with  a  knot  but 
use  two  or  three  back  stitches  or  running  stitches  inconspicuously  con¬ 
cealed  in  the  hem  on  the  wrong  side  or  under  the  proposed  line  of  em¬ 
broidery.  End  in  the  same  manner 
on  the  wrong  side.  When  you  run 
out  of  thread,  fasten  loosely  but 
well,  on  the  wrong  side,  both  the 
old  and  the  new  thread,  and  bring 
the  needle  out  on  the  right  side 
exactly  where  the  old  thread 
would  have  come  out. 

Back  Stitch.  Plan  work  from 
right  to  left.  Bring  thread  through 
y16"  ahead  of  the  beginning  of 
the  line.  Insert  needle  %6"  back 
and  bring  it  out  %6"  ahead 
(Fig.  302,  A).  Keep  stitches  uni¬ 
form  in  size  and  fairly  firm. 

Outline  Stitch.  Fasten  the 
thread  underneath  on  the  line  so 
to  work  from  left  to  right. 


CD 

CD 


fig.  302.  Line  stitches — A,  back. 
B,  outline.  C,  seed. 


as 


Bring  the  thread  out  at  the  left 
end  of  line  (Fig.  302,  B).  Take  a  back  stitch  as  short  as  possible, 
Vie" -Vs"  long.  Hold  the  thread  below  the  line  with  your  left  thumb. 


l  ake  the  next  stitch  farther  along  so  the  point  of  the  needle  comes  out 
where  the  previous  stitch  ended.  When  well  done,  the  outline  stitch 
resembles  a  twisted  cord  or  rope.  It  is  a  back  stitch  worked  backwards. 

In  working  around  curves,  throw  the  thread  above  the  line  for  an 
outward  (convex)  curve  and  below  the  line  for  an  inward  (concave) 
curve.  At  points  or  corners  take  a  tiny  stitch  over  the  edge  of  the  stitch 
to  keep  it  from  slipping  back  from  the  corner. 
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Seed  Stitch.  The  seed  stitch  is  used  to  fill  in  backgrounds  and  to 
tack  down  narrow  hems  from  the  right  side  in  a  decorative  manner. 
It  consists  of  a  pair  of  tiny  back  stitches  side  by  side  spaced  1A"-Ys" 
apart.  (Fig.  302,  C). 

The  “hand-picked7'  edges  of  tailored  suits  can  be  produced  by  using 
fine  thread  with  this  stitch— only  one  tiny  back  stitch  with  the  needle 
sliding  between  layers  from  one  stitch  to  the  next.  Saddle  or  tailor 
stitching  is  nothing  but  running  or  basting  stitches,  almost  always  far 
from  professional-looking  because  of  irregularity  or  oversize  of  stitches. 

Blanket  Stitch.  Work  with  the  edge  to  be  finished  next  to  you— the 
bulk  thrown  back  in  a  horizontal  position.  Plan  to  work  from  left  to 
right. 

Fasten  the  thread  by  inserting  the  needle  underneath  V4"  back  from 
the  edge  and  make  two  or  three  running  stitches  out  to  the  edge,  end- 
ng  with  a  back  stitch  there  (Fig.  303,  A). 

Hold  the  thread  under  your  left  thumb.  Insert  the  needle  directly 
)ack  of  the  first  stitch  on  top  side.  Bring  the  needle  out  at  the  edge. 


tG.  303.  Blanket  stitch — six  variations.  A-C,  steps  in  making.  D,  Finish  off  on 
ider  side.  E,  tacking  the  corner. 
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Draw  the  needle  through  the  loop,  thereby  placing  this  first  stitcl 
over  the  running  or  fastening  stitches.  Repeat— inserting  the  needle, 
always  the  same  distance,  Vs"  or  14"  to  the  right  of  the  last  stitcl 
made  (B). 

For  speed,  after  you  have  a  good  start,  turn  the  bulk  of  the  materia 
to  the  right  and  hold  your  work  vertically  across  the  left  index  fin 
ger  (C).  Thus  the  needle  will  go  in  horizontally  or  slightly  slanting 

To  fasten  the  thread,  turn  to  the  wrong  side  and  weave  a  few  stitcher 
back  into  the  material  directly  under  the  last  stitch  and  end  with  a 
back  stitch  (D).  To  begin  a  new  thread,  weave  in  the  same  place  anc 
bring  the  needle  out  on  the  right  inside  the  last  loop  made  at  the  ver) 
edge.  ’ 

Before  reaching  the  corner,  plan  to  secure  balance  in  the  spac- 
ing  ( E ) .  The  stitch  on  the  corner  needs  an  extra  back  stitch  to  anchoi 
it  at  the  very  corner. 

Briar  Stitch.  Briar  stitch  follows  double  imaginary  lines  about  V\" 
apart.  It  is  a  variation  of  the  blanket  stitch  placed  alternately  on  the 


fig.  304.  Stitches.  A,  briar.  B,  feather.  C,  triple  feather.  D,  chain. 


line  at  the  right  and  then  on  the  line  at  the  left.  Take  stitches  about 
Vs"  deep  with  needle  pointing  straight  toward  you.  The  beginning  of 
each  stitch  should  be  on  the  same  level  as  the  ending  of  the  last 
stitch  (Fig.  304,  A). 

Feather  Stitch.  Feather  stitch  is  made  like  briar  stitch,  but  the 
stitches  slant  toward  a  center  (imaginary  or  traced)  line  (Fig.  304, 
B).  Bring  the  thread  out  on  the  line.  Ffold  it  down  under  the  needle 
from  left  to  right  as  you  insert  the  needle  to  make  a  slanting  stitch 
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from  right  to  left.  Then  hold  the  thread  down  from  right  to  left  as 
you  make  a  slanting  stitch  from  left  to  right,  etc. 

Triple  feather  stitching  consists  of  three  slanting  stitches  to  the  left, 
then  three  to  the  right  (C).  Keep  stitches  short. 

Chain  Stitch.  Chain  stitch  is  worked  down  toward  you.  Each  loop 
or  link  of  the  chain  is  closed  at  the  tip  and  comes  out  through  the  loop 
of  the  previous  stitch  (Fig.  304,  D). 

Bring  thread  out  at  top  of  line.  Hold  it  under  your  thumb  a  little 
to  the  left  of  the  line.  Put  the  needle  back  in  the  same  hole  and  bring 
Jit  out  Vs"  below  on  the  line  so  that  needle  passes  over  thread  held 
down.  Draw  thread  up  to  form  a  loop  but  not  too  tight. 

Continue  to  the  end.  Make  one  short  stitch  over  the  last  loop  to 
old  it  in  place.  Fasten  inconspicuously  on  the  wrong  side. 

AGOTING 

Plain  Fagoting.  Fold  the  material  back,  not  on  the  seam  line  but 
B4"  further.  The  fold  may  be  a  hem  or  may  be  left  raw.  Draw  on  a 
iece  of  paper  two  lines  exactly  VP'  apart.  For  straight  seams,  draw 

t 


* 

J  | 


jig.  305.  Fagoting.  A,  plain;  B,  bar. 

Ihese  lines  with  a  ruler.  For  seams  such  as  a  yoke  line,  follow  the 
tape  of  the  pattern. 

Pin  and  baste  the  edges  of  the  folds  on  these  lines.  Fasten  thread 
[n  the  wrong  side  inconspicuously.  Bring  your  needle  from  under  the 
)ld  up  to  the  right  side  (Fig.  303,  A).  Slant  back  to  the  other  side, 
Iways  putting  the  needle  under  the  last  stitch  taken.  Stitches  are  not 
Ipposite  each  other  but  always  Vs"  step  ahead. 

Slightly  dampen  to  press  before  removing  paper.  In  this  way  the 
/ork  does  not  slip. 

Bar  Fagoting.  Prepare  and  finish  work  as  for  plain  fagoting.  Fasten 
le  thread  in  the  left  fold  (Fig.  305,  B).  Take  a  stitch  over  the  right 
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fold  directly  opposite.  Twist  the  needle  two  or  three  times  around  thij 
horizontal  stitch  and  bring  it  out  on  left  fold  and  draw  it  up  to  mak< , 
the  twisted  bar.  Reinsert  the  needle  in  the  same  point,  slip  the  needh 
along  the  fold,  and  bring  it  out  %6"  ahead  for  next  stitch. 

HEMSTITCHING 

Threads  are  carefully  removed  from  the  cloth  to  leave  a  space  abou 
Vs"  wide.  Locate  the  place  for  drawing  threads  by  first  folding  in  the 
hem  if  there  is  to  be  one,  or  place  the  dress  pattern  on  the  fabric  tc 
locate  the  lines  desired.  Do  not  draw  threads  across  the  hem  at  cor 
ners  but  leave  enough  of  the  cut  threads  to  catch  in  the  hem  to  pre 
vent  raveling.  After  threads  are  pulled,  baste  in  the  hem  close  to  the 
first  pulled  thread. 

As  in  any  hemming,  hold  the  bulk  of  the  cloth  toward  you  and  the 
hem  up  in  your  hand.  Work  on  the  wrong  side— from  right  to  left 
Fasten  the  thread  with  a  back  stitch  on  a  fold  of  the  hem.  After  the 
first  stitch,  hold  the  hem  across  the  left  forefinger  (Fig.  306). 


fig.  306.  Hand  hemstitching. 


Point  the  needle  toward  you  slanting  to  the  left  shoulder.  Take  up 
a  cluster  of  three  or  four  threads.  Draw  the  needle  and  thread  out 
without  catching  any  loop  or  knot.  Throw  the  thread  back  out  of  your 
way.  Place  the  needle  back  of  the  same  cluster  of  threads,  this  time 
inserting  the  needle  into  the  fabric  ahead  and  the  fold  of  the  hem 
in  a  regular  hemming  stitch.  Pull  the  stitch  up  slightly  taut.  Repeat. 

CROSS  STITCH 

Cross  stitches  are  plain  stitches  worked  diagonally  in  an  imaginary 
square.  Checked  gingham  or  a  canvas  forms  a  perfect  background.  The 
kind  of  canvas  to  buy  is  Penelope.  It  is  basted  to  the  fabric  with  grains 
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fig.  307.  Cross-stitch  designs  to  be  copied  by  counting 
squares  as  crosses  are  made  over  two  threads  of  canvas, 
later  to  be  raveled  away. 

matching.  After  the  work  is  completed  the  canvas  is  raveled  out. 
Stamping  patterns  are  usually  of  squares  or  crosses  too  large  for  good 
work. 

Work  from  left  to  right — one  stitch  at  a 
time— poking  needle  straight  down,  then 
straight  up  in  the  proper  place.  On  long 
rows,  make  the  first  line  of  crosses  all  the 
way  across  the  design  (Fig.  307).  Then  com¬ 
plete  all  the  crosses.  On  irregular  designs, 
complete  one  cross  at  a  time. 

Bring  your  needle  out  at  the  lower  left  of 
square,  down  in  the  upper  right,  then  up  at 
jthe  lower  left  of  a  second  square  (to  the 
right).  This  point  is  directly  below  the  last 
complete  slant.  On  the  wrong  side,  all  the 
stitches  will  be  vertical.  Needlepoint  may  be 
made  in  the  same  manner— using  only  the 
first  slant  called  a  tent  stitch. 

Arrowheads 

An  arrowhead  is  used  to  finish  the  ends  of 
>ockets,  pleats,  or  darts.  Mark  all  the  tri¬ 
logies  with  tiny  bastings  before  beginning 
the  first  one.  Bring  the  needle  out  at  the 
|ower  left  corner.  Take  a  tiny  stitch  across 
the  top  point,  then  a  stitch  across  the  base 


fig.  308.  Arrowhead. 


)f  the  triangle.  Work  down  from  the  top  and  in  from  the  bottom 
[intil  the  triangle  is  closed  (Fig.  308). 
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SMOCKING 

Smocking  is  done  on  rows  of  dots  about  14"  apart  directly  under 
each  other.  You  may  draw  these  in  with  a  pencil,  or  use  a  dotted  mate¬ 
rial  such  as  lawn,  percale,  batiste,  or  Swiss,  or  use  a  stamping  pattern. 
Follow  the  directions  that  come  with  the  pattern. 

Honeycomb  smocking  is  most  effective  worked  up  in  several  groups 
of  two  rows  each.  Simple  color  combinations  are  best,  such  as  navy 
or  red  on  white,  red  on  black,  brown  on  green,  and  brown  on  peach. 
Use  No.  10  perle  cotton  or  three  or  four  strands  of  the  six-strand  em¬ 
broidery  cotton. 

Smocking  is  worked  from  left  to  right  (Fig.  309).  Note  that  after 
each  stitch  the  thread  is  pulled  at  right  angles  to  the  work  to  create 
little  pleats  in  the  fabric.  Pull  the  thread  up  when  you  have  made  the 
horizontal  stitch  on  the  upper  line  and  pull  it  down  when  on  the 
bottom  row  (F). 

1.  Bring  the  needle  out  on  dot  1  of  the  top  row. 

2.  Throw  the  thread  above  the  needle  and  take  a  stitch  (Vs" 
long)  to  the  right  of  the  second  dot,  bringing  the  point  of  the  needle 
out  on  the  dot. 

3.  With  the  thread  still  above  the  needle,  pick  up  the  third  dot 
(second  one  on  the  row  2— dot  1  in  row  2  is  never  caught).  Pull  the 
thread  down  firmly  through  dots  1,  2  and  3. 

4.  With  the  thread  below  the  needle,  pick  up  dot  4  (third  on 
second  row). 

5.  Hold  the  loop  thus  formed  under  your  left  thumb  while  you 
pick  up  dot  5.  Then  pull  the  thread  up  firmly  through  dots  4  and  5. 

6.  Repeat.  Holding  the  thread  above  the  needle,  pick  up  dot  6. 
With  the  thread  still  above,  pick  up  dot  7  in  the  row  below  and  pull 
down  to  form  the  next  pleat.  Dots  5  and  6  are  repeats  of  1  and  2. 

Pull  each  time  with  the  same  amount  of  tension. 

Continue  on  across  rows  1  and  2.  The  stitches  go  diagonally  from 
row  1  to  row  2,  forming  neat  little  pleats.  Straighten  them  by  creasing 
with  your  fingers  when  you  reach  the  end  of  the  two  rows.  When 
completed  correctly,  note  that  a  pair  of  slanting  stitches  emerges  from 
under  the  short  horizontal  stitch  that  tacks  two  dots  together  to  make 
the  pleat. 

Rows  3  and  4  should  be  about  V2"  below  rows  1  and  2.  Note  that 
the  first  dot  picked  up  is  on  row  4  directly  under  dot  1  in  row  1 
(dot  1  in  rows  2  and  3  is  omitted).  Dots  1  and  2  in  row  4  are  bound 


Row  1  •' 
Row  2  ‘ 


Step  6 


fig.  309.  Smocking.  1-6,  steps  in  honeycomb  smocking.  7,  stitches  carried  under¬ 
neath.  8,  outline  stitch.  9,  cable  stitch. 
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together,  then  dots  3  and  4  in  row  3  above.  In  this  way  the  pleats  are 
continuous  with  the  ones  formed  by  rows  1  and  2. 

Stitches  may  be  carried  diagonally  underneath  instead  of  on  top 
(Fig.  309,  7).  The  outline  stitch  may  be  used  along  a  line  of  dots 
(Fig.  309,  8).  Pick  up  a  dot  at  a  time  working  from  left  to  right. 
Throw  the  thread  above  the  needle  before  taking  each  stitch.  Make 
every  stitch  the  same  size  and  pulled  up  the  same  amount.  The  cable 
stitch  is  worked  like  the  outline  stitch  (Fig.  309,  9)  except  that  alter¬ 
nate  stitches  are  held  below  and  above  the  needle.  The  second  row 
is  worked  close  to  the  first  with  the  thread  below  the  needle  opposite 
the  stitch  made  first  with  the  thread  above  the  needle.  Mock  smock¬ 
ing  consists  of  lines  of  decorative  stitches  such  as  chain,  cat,  or  feather 
stitching  made  on  top  of  hand  or  machine  gathers. 


MACHINE  DECORATION 

Tailors  Stitch ,  Cable  Stitch ,  or  Couching  by  Machine  (Fig.  310). 
Fill  the  bobbin  with  a  medium-weight  embroidery  thread  such  as 
No.  10  perle  cotton.  Do  not  thread  the  bobbin  thread  through  the 
tension  notches  of  the  bobbin  case.  Thread  the  machine  with  ordi¬ 
nary  thread  that  matches  the  material.  Adjust  to  8-10  stitches  per  inch. 
Stitch  with  the  wrong  side  of  the  garment  up.  This  stitch  is  most 
effective  with  several  parallel  rows.  Use  the  presser  foot  or  quitter,  or 
gauge  presser  foot,  to  keep  the  lines  true. 

Wave  Stitch  (Fig.  310).  Set  the  machine  at  8-10  stitches  per  inch. 
Stitch  on  the  line  of  the  design.  Run  a  heavy  embroidery  thread  in 
and  out  under  the  machine  stitches.  Unless  done  neatly  and  uniformly, 
this  stitch  tends  to  look  unprofessional. 

BJckrack  is  most  easily  laundered  if  it  is  inserted  under  the  edge  of 
pleats  or  lapped  seams.  It  may  be  inserted  as  a  piping  between  two 
seams  as  around  the  edge  of  a  belt  or  collar,  but  this  method  seldom 
produces  regular  spacing.  The  easiest  method  is  to  baste  the  rick- 
rack  on  the  right  side  of  the  collar  so  the  points  just  meet  the  raw 
edge.  Stitch  along  the  center  or  at  the  base  of  the  scallops.  Turn  over 
to  the  wrong  side  (Fig.  310).  If  the  raw  edge  shows,  trim  it  back. 
Press  the  braid  back  and  stitch  a  neat  distance  from  the  edge  of  the 
garment  right  side  up  to  catch  the  rickrack  and  the  raw  edge  under¬ 
neath. 

Scalloped  Edges.  Do  not  cut  the  scallops  out  before  stitching  if 
you  want  them  regular  in  shape  and  if  you  want  to  get  the  work  done 
quickly.  On  the  wrong  side  of  the  facing  draw  the  shape  of  the  seal- 


Tailor's  stitch  or  machine  cable 


Saddle  stitch 


Hand  picked 
Seed  stitch 

Ordinary  machine  stitch 
Wave  stitch 


fig.  311.  Stitch  scallops  or  points  before  cutting. 
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lops  back  lA"  from  the  edge.  Pin  and  baste  the  upper  and  under  layer1  j 
together  (Figs.  127  and  311). 

Stitch  on  the  scalloped  line.  Remove  bastings  and  press  flat.  Then  f 
trim  to  leave  1/8"-%G"  seam  allowance  with  a  slash  up  in  the  points 
Turn  and  work  the  seam  out  to  the  very  edge,  baste,  and  press  lightly  111! 

Pointed  Edging.  Crisp  white  organdy,  lawn,  or  taffeta  may  be  usedl 
most  effectively  on  collars,  necklines,  and  lapels.  To  secure  uniform 


4 - -:-f-  j 

fig.  312.  A,  pointed  edging.  B,  looped  edging. 

points,  begin  by  cutting  the  fabric  on  the  grain  line  into  strips  ilA" 
wide.  Cut  across  the  strips  to  make  perfect  squares  (Fig.  312,  A). 
Fold  each  square  diagonally  twice.  Baste  these  folded  points  on  the 
seam  to  be  decorated,  raw  edges  matching.  Overlap  the  points  so  that 
when  finished  the  folds  meet.  Note  that  one  edge  is  a  single  fold  and 
one  a  double  fold.  Turn  all  the  single  folds  in  the  same  direction.  The 
edge  of  the  garment  is  usually  faced. 

Looped  Edging.  Cut  the  fabric  into  lengthwise  strips  about  ilA” 
wide.  Fold  lengthwise  and  stitch  a  14"  seam  (Fig.  312,  B).  Turn  and 
press  with  the  seam  along  the  edge.  Cut  in  pieces  exactly  the  same 
length.  Fold  end  to  end. 

Quilting.  Flat  fabrics  are  given  a  textured  look,  weight,  “hang,” 
and  warmth  by  quilting.  The  fabric  is  usually  quilted  all  over  before 
cutting  by  the  pattern  because  the  quilting  takes  up  a  little  in  both 
width  and  length. 

Place  a  thin  sheet  of  cotton  wadding  between  the  fabric  and  cheese¬ 
cloth  lining.  Baste  the  three  layers  so  they  cannot  slip  or  pucker  when 
stitching.  On  the  wrong  side,  draw  diamonds,  checks,  stripes,  serpen¬ 
tine,  rope,  or  ocean  wave  designs  (Fig.  313).  You  may  begin  with  one 
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pencil  line  as  a  guide  and  use  the  presser  foot  or  quilter  attachment 
for  stitching  the  other  rows  parallel,  or  you  may  cut  a  cardboard  pat¬ 
tern  and  use  it  as  a  guide  to  draw  the  repeats. 

Stitch  with  the  wrong  side  up  and  with  the  lower  tension  slightly 
loose  to  give  a  puffy  appearance  on  the  right  side.  Always  stitch  parallel 
rows  in  the  same  direction  to  prevent  puckering.  Don't  have  too  short 
stitches— they  pucker  and  look  homemade.  Heavy  thread  on  the  bob- 


fig.  313.  A  and  B,  plain  quilting.  C  and  D,  trapunto  quilting,  padded  under¬ 
neath. 

bin  with  long  stitches  makes  the  design  show  up  better.  This  is  one 
time  when  you  don’t  press! 

Trapunto.  Trapunto  or  Italian  quilting  is  quilting  with  some  areas 
of  the  design  padded  so  they  will  stand  out  in  relief.  Find  a  design 
composed  of  a  continuous  pair  of  lines  or  one  with  not  too  many 
breaks  in  the  line  of  sewing  (Fig.  313,  C  and  D).  Baste  cheesecloth 
on  the  wrong  side.  Place  the  design  on  cheesecloth  or  paper.  Baste 
around  the  design  to  keep  the  layers  smooth.  Stitch  from  the  center 
out.  Press  carefully  to  avoid  blisters.  Tie  all  threads  securely  on  the 
wrong  side  and  press. 

Thread  a  blunt  needle  with  heavy  wool  yarn  such  as  Germantown 
to  use  as  padding.  Work  from  the  wrong  side  and  pull  the  yarn 
through  between  the  lines  of  stitching  to  fill  in  the  design.  Do  not 
:|use  knots,  do  not  pull  yarn  tight.  Bring  the  yarn  out  at  sharp  curves 
or  corners.  Pick  it  up  loose.  Do  not  fasten  off  but  leave  short  ends  of 
arn.  Cut  a  slit  in  the  lining  to  slip  in  extra  layers  of  yarn  or  lamb’s 
ool  whenever  the  spaces  are  wide  or  where  the  design  needs  thicker 
adding.  Avoid  pressing  after  padding. 

Applique.  Contrasting  material  is  applied  in  a  flat  decorative  man- 
er  like  a  patch.  An  easy  method  consists  of  basting  in  the  proper 
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position  a  piece  of  the  decorative  material  right  side  up  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  garment,  matching  grains.  On  the  wrong  side,  trace  the 
design  or  pin  on  the  paper  pattern  desired  (Fig.  314,  A).  If  a  mono¬ 
gram,  reverse  the  design.  Baste  through  the  three  layers  rather  close 
to  the  design  lines.  Machine  stitch  on  the  design  line  with  short 
stitches,  then  tear  the  paper  away.  Tie  thread  ends.  Steam  press. 


fig.  314.  Applique  by  machine — A,  stitch  on  design;  B,  cut  away  close  to  stitch¬ 
ing  with  fine  sharp  scissors,  leaving  raw  edge.  Applique  by  hand — C,  method  of 
pressing  seam  over  pattern  before  applying  by  hand. 


On  the  right  side,  use  fine  embroidery  scissors  to  trim  close  to  the 
stitching  (B),  leaving  a  raw  edge,  which  is  sometimes  covered  with 
chain  stitches.  Of  course  this  decoration  cannot  be  washed  vigorously. 
It  is  best  to  use  crepe,  linen,  or  organdy  that  will  not  ravel.  Try  mono¬ 
grams  of  corduroy  and  velvet  applied  to  crepe  and  taffeta. 

Scrolls  and  other  simple  but  graceful  shapes  are  hemmed  down  by 
hand.  They  are  used  both  on  wash  garments  and  tailored  suits.  A  pro¬ 
fessional  method  consists  of  cutting  the  design  first  in  thin  cardboard, 
then  cutting  the  fabric  with  a  14"  seam  allowance  all  around  (Fig. 
314,  C).  Use  the  side  of  the  iron  to  press  the  edge  of  the  fabric  over 
the  cardboard  smoothly.  Clip  corners  where  needed.  Remove  card¬ 
board  and  pin  applique  in  place.  Hem  the  edges  with  short  slip  or 
vertical  hemming  stitches.  Two  pockets  may  be  pressed  over  the  same 
cardboard  pattern  to  make  them  identical  in  shape  and  size  before 
basting  on  the  garment. 

Scrolls  and  bands  often  are  more  effective  when  cut  on  the  bias  and 
shaped  by  steaming  (Fig.  246).  Long  straps  or  bands  can  be  given  a 
very  professional  appearance  in  this  way;  pin  the  strip  on  the  ironing 
board,  lay  the  cardboard  pattern  over  it,  pin  the  raw  edges  of  the  fabric 
over  it,  press,  slip  the  pattern  along,  etc. 
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USES  FOR  COVERED  CORD 

Covered  cords  (Fig.  224)  may  be  used  to  decorate  the  edges  of  neck¬ 
lines,  wrist  lines,  and  belts.  They  may  be  used  as  piping  in  seams, 
braided,  or  loosely  twisted  in  sets  of  two  or  more  (Fig.  315).  They 
may  be  tacked  in  close  lines  to  some  foundation  material  or  to  the 


fig.  315.  Uses  of  covered  cord. 


garment.  Leave  spaces  open  to  form  slits  to  serve  as  buttonholes  or 
through  which  long  cord  ends  may  be  drawn.  They  may  be  wound 
around  and  around  to  form  buttons,  balls,  or  buckles.  Free  ends  may 
look  more  finished  by  the  addition  of  beads,  buttons,  tassels,  or  knots. 
Clever  closings  may  be  made  by  twisting  and  tying  the  cords  in  various 
styles.  Experiment  with  any  common  string  or  cord  until  you  secure 
a  design  you  like.  Frogs  and  knots  are  useful  for  closing  belts,  coats, 
ajamas,  or  the  finest  dresses. 

The  Braided  Belt.  Use  four  to  eight  strands  of  covered  cord,  or  yarn, 
bout  120"  of  each  strand  will  be  needed  to  finish  a  six-ply  belt  one 
ard  in  length.  Tie  the  several  lengths  together  in  a  knot  or  to  a  belt 
uckle.  Fasten  to  a  nail,  peg,  or  clamp  to  permit  you  to  use  both  hands 
nd  maintain  an  even  tension  while  braiding  (Fig.  316).  If  you  wish 
o  begin  with  six  strands,  cut  three  twice  as  long  as  usual  and  fold 
ach  one  in  two  to  form  a  loop  over  the  nail  or  peg  (D).  Then  start 
eaving.  The*  ends  may  be  tied  or  sewed  to  a  buckle  or  button  or 
nished  off  as  a  tassel. 

Braiding  is  simply  plain  weaving  over  and  under,  then  under  and 
er.  Keep  your  work  rather  tight,  straight,  and  free  of  tangles.  To 
gin,  take  the  last  strand  at  the  right,  1,  and  pass  it  over  strand  2, 
der  strand  3,  over  4,  under  5,  and  over  6,  the  end  strand  at  the 
ft.  Pull  strand  1  down  in  line  parallel  with  6. 

Then  pick  up  strand  2  (B)  farthest  on  the  right  and  weave  it  over 


c 


D 


A  B 


fig.  316.  Braided  belt. 


fig.  317.  Making  the  Chinese  knot.  A,  weaving  repeated;  draw  up  tightly  and 
conceal  ends  for  a  button.  B  and  C,  adjust  loops  for  frogs. 
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and  under  all  the  strands,  including  the  strand  1  you  just  placed  at 
the  left  of  strand  6.  End  by  pulling  strand  2  down  in  parallel  line  at 
the  left  of  strand  1. 

Now  pick  up  strand  3  and  repeat. 

The  Chinese  Knot.  Weave  a  cord  in  the  steps  shown  (Fig.  317). 
Then  tighten  into  any  desired  shape.  If  a  tight  knot  is  formed,  it  makes 
an  individual  and  useful  button;  sew  the  cut  ends  as  a  shank  under¬ 
neath.  Endless  variations  are  obtained  by  continuing  to  follow  the 
first  weaving  as  a  pattern— twice  around  for  a  double  knot  (A),  or 
three  times  for  a  triple  knot.  Certain  loops  pulled  out  loosely  produce 
interesting  flat  frogs  (B  and  C). 
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Abbreviations,  196,  248 
Abdomen,  fitting,  345;  posture,  32; 
prominent,  204 

Accessories,  53,  81,  116,  118,  180 
Accounts,  120-132 
Acetates,  154,  221 
Acne,  41 

Adjusting  stitch,  289 
Advertising,  19,  145,  159 
Afternoon  clothes,  66 
Age,  94,  95,  103 

Altering,  garments,  509;  patterns,  200- 
206 

Analysis,  personal,  84 
Appearance,  26;  of  well-fitted  gar¬ 
ments,  335 
Applique,  577 

Apron,  74;  band,  391;  quiz,  226 
Aralac,  156 

Armhole.  See  Armscye 
Armscye,  basting,  381;  finishing,  383; 
fitting,  353-355,  382;  mending,  507; 
pressing,  384,  479;  stitching,  383 
Arrowheads,  571 
Assignments,  13 
Asymmetric  design,  228 
Attachments,  300 
Attractiveness,  26 
Articulation,  points  of,  207 
Art.  See  Design 
Assets,  58,  84-87 
Attitude,  23 
Authorities,  19 

Back,  193,  546;  altering  patterns  of, 
200-204;  designs,  93;  easing,  317; 
fitting,  352-353 
Back  stitch,  566 
Bags,  118,  185 
Bagginess,  511 

Balance  due  to  grain  in  apron,  226; 
in  fitting,  337-340;  in  hats,  179; 
in  hem  line,  345-348;  in  weave,  170 

1  583 


Balanced  personality,  26-30 
Bands,  apron,  391;  collar,  378;  cuff, 
389-392;  skirt,  399 
Bargains,  157 
Bar  tacks,  452 

Basic,  clothes,  61;  color,  95,  100-101, 
112;  dart,  546-553;  dress,  112;  pat¬ 
tern,  546;  seams,  248;  seven,  60-70; 
wardrobe,  60-71 
Basque.  See  Bodice 
Basting,  243,  295,  304,  305 
Beauty,  31,  42-49 

Beginners,  fabric  for,  137;  patterns  for, 
188 

Belt,  398,  400,  401,  477;  carriers,  453; 
braided,  579 

Bias,  102,  223,  225,  369,  371,  420; 

slips,  181;  strips,  224,  225,  480 
Binding,  371 
Blade,  tailors',  336,  539 
Blanket  stitch,  503,  567 
Bleaches,  51,  488 
Blends,  151,  152 

Blouses,  buying,  175,  500.  See  also 
Laundering 

Bobbin  case,  273,  297 

Bobbins,  273,  274 

Bodice,  fitted,  94,  393-396 

Body  bulges,  338 

Body  measurements,  191 

Bolero,  89,  91,93 

Bouffant,  68,  69 

Bound  buttonhole,  436,  442 

Bound-buttonhole  placket,  430 

Bows,  55,  562 

Braided  belts,  579 

Brands,  50,  155,  159,  172 

Brassiere,  38,  182 

Briar  stitch,  568 

Broadcloth,  148 

Broad  shoulders,  93,  202 

Buckles,  449 

Budget,  42,  120,  121,  123-132,  159 
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Bulges,  altering  for,  203,  208,  338, 
340;  armhole,  203 
Bulkiness,  296,  311-313,  319,  528 
Business  clothes,  71,  81 
Bust,  91,  92;  altering  pattern  for,  203; 
fitting,  341-344;  measure,  191;  re¬ 
styling,  512 

Buttonholes,  bound,  436,  442;  corded, 
442;  faults,  445;  location,  435-436; 
machine,  300,  445;  piped,  437; 

standards,  435,  437;  stitching,  286; 
tailors’,  445;  worked,  442 
Buttonhole  stitch,  444 
Buttons,  167,  170,  435,  447-449 
Buying  cottons,  140-148;  fabric,  136, 
159-162;  guides,  164-167;  patterns, 
187;  rayons,  154-156;  ready-mades, 
167-186;  silks,  152;  wools,  149 

Cap  of  sleeve,  197,  206,  342,  350-355, 
381-382 

Careers,  2-12,  18 

Cat  stitch,  405,  410,  529 

Cause,  and  effect,  22;  of  poor  fitting, 

338 

CB,  CF,  196 
Center  front,  195,  203 
Ceremonials,  81 
Chain  stitch,  568 
Changing  dart  location,  547 
Charm,  31 
Chinese  knot,  580 
Chintz,  148,  492 
Church,  75-78 
Circularity,  212,  226,  552 
Circumference  seams,  249,  269,  286, 
336 

Classics,  82,  112 
Clipping  seams,  314,  330 
Closings,  435 

Coat,  lining,  171,  414,  507 
Coats,  altering,  515;  buying,  170;  fur, 
174;  making,  521-533;  pressing, 
482-483;  selecting,  62,  63,  71 
Collar  band,  378 
Collarless  necklines,  367 
Collars,  attaching,  37 3-37 5;  convert- 
ffffe,.  375;  faced,  372;  fitting,  351; 
making,  366,  373;  patterns,  555-557; 
shirt,  379 

Color  fastness,  143,  486 

Colors,  becoming,  95-98;  combina¬ 


tion  of,  98-100;  make-up,  48;  in 
wardrobe,  100,  112;  wheel,  96 
Commencement,  79 
Concave  curves,  314,  321,  330,  371 
Constipation,  40 

Construction,  plan  of,  246;  details,  304 
Consumer,  157,  160-163,  165-167 
Continuous-bound  placket,  430 
Convertible  collar,  375-378,  557 
Convex  curves,  314,  330,  371 
Cord,  covered,  454,  579 
Corded  buttonhole,  442 
Cording  foot,  301 

Corners,  around  seams,  330;  of  fac¬ 
ings,  371;  of  hems,  415,  419;  stitch¬ 
ing,  282 

"Correct”  attire,  75-81 
Correction  fitting,  348 
Costs,  159-162.  See  also  Budget 
Costume  designer.  See  Designers 
Cottons,  140,  470,  488,  500 
Courtesy,  16,  31-32,  40 
Crepe,  492 
Cross  stitch,  570 

Crosswise,  grain,  215,  232;  seams,  248, 

253 

Cuff  bands,  388-392 

Curves,  clipping,  314,  321,  330,  371; 

in  designs,  102;  stitching,  288 
Custom,  76 
Cutting  garment,  237 

Damask  hem,  47 
Dancing,  35,  68-71 
Darning,  503-505 

Darts,  fundamental,  547;  making,  326; 
marking,  240—242;  pressing,  475;  re¬ 
locating,  547;  stitching,  327;  with 
gathers,  329 
Date  clothes,  66 

Decoration,  53,  559,  563,  566,  574. 

See  also  Accessories 
Definitions,  13,  248 
Deodorants,  51-52 

Derriere,  32-33;  altering  pattern  for, 
204;  fitting,  345 

Design,  conventionalized,  109-110;  for 
figure,  88-94;  fabric,  105-110 
Designing  patterns,  534,  545 
Designers,  6,  10,  11,  95,  189,  211, 

456>  534 

Detergent,  487 

Diet,  40 
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Dietitian,  40,  74 
Direction  of  sewing,  285,  309 
Dirndl,  95,  175.  See  also  Skirts,  gath¬ 
ered 

Dolman  sleeves,  387 
Dormitory,  72,  74,  75,  76 
Dosing,  41 
Drafting,  534 
Draping,  534-544 
Dress  form,  536 

Dresses,  buying,  167;  ironing,  500; 
pressing,  480;  selecting,  135-140; 
planning,  187;  steps  in  making,  246- 
261 

Dressmaker  suit,  522 
Dry  cleaning,  498 
Drying  clothes,  490 
Dyeing,  519 

Ease,  amounts  of,  335-336;  fitting  for, 

34 1 

Easing  in  fullness,  317 
Economy,  9;  in  buying,  160,  165-170; 

in  pattern  placement,  233;  true,  121 
Edge  finishes.  See  Finishes 
Edge  stitch,  281,  288 
Embroidery,  560,  564-567 
Elbow,  fitting,  355 
Emphasis,  41,  47,  88,  563 
Epaulet  sleeve,  386 
Equipment,  14,  239,  466-469 
Etiquette,  31 
Evening  dress,  67-71 
Expense  accounts,  119-132 
Experience,  11,  19,  120 
Eyelets,  451 

Fabrics,  buying,  136-162;  difficult,  220; 
for  beginners,  137;  for  pattern,  138; 
“hand/’  138;  handling,  225;  launder¬ 
ing  special,  492;  preparation,  210 
Facings,  367,  420,  554 
Factory  methods,  7,  269 
Fagoting,  569 
Family  income,  120 
Fashion,  82,  114 
Fastenings,  435 
Fasteners,  452 
Feather  stitch,  568 
Features,  93 
Feet,  34,  35 
Fell  seam,  324 

Figure,  32-39,  88-94;  defects,  338; 
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fitting  pattern  to,  201;  fitting  gar¬ 
ment  on,  335 
Figured  material,  101 
Filling  threads,  210 
Finances,  119-124 

Finishes,  cloth,  147;  edge,  281,  373, 

4X7>  567>  5745  seam,  311,  312>  318- 
320 

Fitting,  armscye,  354;  back,  344,  353; 
balance,  337,  340;  bulges,  340;  bust, 
344;  coat,  341;  collars,  351;  darts, 
340;  ease,  336;  first,  350;  grain,  337, 
340;  line,  341;  neck,  351;  number  of, 
349;  patterns,  199;  pin,  262;  princi¬ 
ples  of,  339-341;  procedures,  349; 
problems,  338;  second,  360;  self, 
348;  sequence  of,  338;  set,  337; 
shoulders,  341,  344,  350;  skirts, 

345'  357'  slacks,  346;  sleeves,  353, 
361-363;  standards  for,  335-338; 
techniques,  347;  third,  364;  waist¬ 
line,  356,  363-364;  wrinkles,  337, 
340 

Flare,  212,  226,  358,  553 
Flat  chest,  202,  351-352 
Flat  collar,  351,  555 
Flat  pattern  designing,  545 
Floral  designs,  105-110 
Fold  line,  195-196 
Formal,  76 

Foundation  garments,  38,  182 
Foundation  pattern,  546 
French,  binding,  372;  dart,  549;  seam, 
322 

Frogs,  579-580 
F.  T.  C.,  146,  153,  156 
Full  bust,  91,  203,  344 
Fullness,  easing  in,  317 
Fundamental  dart,  547 
Furs,  173 

Gathers,  294,  328,  473,  478,  541,  550 
Gathered  skirt,  557 
Gauge,  198,  279,  297,  301 
Girdles,  38,  39,  81,  182,  491 
Girth,  336 

Gloves,  67,  75,  116,  184,  490,  504 
Gores,  226,  250,  255,  285,  287 
Grading,  528 

Grain,  210-212,  337,  576;  “with  the,” 
285 

Grain  line,  195,  197,  217 
Grooming,  46-50 
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Guides,  278,  279,  297 
Guide  sheet,  192 
Gusset,  386,  512 

Hair,  46,  48,  71 
Hand,  138 
Handling  work,  225 
Handkerchiefs,  185,  491 
Hands,  position  of,  308-311,  410-411 
Hats,  75,  76,  94,  116,  118,  177-180 
Health,  39 

Hem,  altering,  511;  finishes,  405-406; 

standards,  402 
Hemline,  402 
Hemming,  404-410 
Hems,  basting,  331-332;  corners  of, 


414;  dainty,  417; 

damask, 

418; 

faced,  420-421;  fullness  in,  405;  in 

towels,  418;  machine, 

281,  412, 

418; 

mitered,  415,  419; 

narrow. 

4X3> 

418;  pressing,  479; 
stitching,  280 

rolled, 

4x5; 

Hemstitching,  570 
Hips,  large,  93,  204,  357 
Hobbies,  12 
Hooks  and  eyes,  450 
Hose,  83-183,  491 
House  dress,  76 

Income,  120,  123 

Interfacing,  522,  524,  525,  529 

Interlining,  171,  511 

Inventory,  86-87 

Iron,  testing,  466 

Ironing,  487,  494,  497,  500 

Jacket,  61,  64,  482-483,  521 
Jersey,  220,  493 
Jewelry,  67,  117 
Jogs,  to  correct,  207 

Kimono  sleeves,  385 
Knots,  283,  306,  580 

Labels,  140-145,  162 
Laboratory  clothes,  73-74 
Lace,  417,  560 
Lap,  435 
Lapel,  482,  528 
Lapped  seam,  320,  395 
Laundry,  485-490;  principles,  499; 
procedures,  487;  rayon,  500;  spe¬ 
cial  fabrics,  492 


Layout  of  pattern,  228,  230,  235,  244 
Left-handed,  308-311 
Legs,  35 

Length,  altering,  200,  511,  515-516 
Lined,  collars,  372;  pockets,  458 
Linens,  149,  471 

Lines,  good,  239,  336,  341,  348,  359 
Lingerie,  75,  115,  485-490;  straps, 

453 

Lining,  154,  171,  523,  530 
Lips,  48;  buttonhole,  440 
Locking,  corners,  457;  machine,  299 
Loops,  454 
Looped  edging,  576 
Lounging  clothes,  74 

Machine,  attachments,  300;  basting, 
295;  care,  297;  decoration,  574; 
light,  297;  pivoting,  282;  tension, 
292,  299;  trips  to,  259;  threading, 
274-276;  troubles,  298 
Make-up,  42,  47-50 
Management,  15,  122,  248-253,  259, 
265-270 

Markings,  195,  238-244 
Mass  production,  268 
Master  pattern.  See  Flat  pattern  de¬ 
signing 

Material.  See  Fabric 
Measurements,  36,  37,  191 
Memo  book,  124,  125 
Mending,  502-505;  tape,  506 
Menstruation,  41 
Mitered  corners,  415,  419,  457 
Modeling,  539 
Models,  37 

/  '  • 

Nap,  217 

Napery  hem,  417 

Neckline,  351,  428-430,  510 

Needle  board,  472 

Needle,  inserting,  299;  sizes,  290 

Negligee,  74-75 

Notched  collar,  377 

Notches,  230,  238 

Objectives,  1,  2,  42,  233 
Off-grain,  197,  212-215,  216,  392 
Office  clothes,  73,  81 
Openings,  422 
Organdy,  147,  493 

Organization  of  work,  247-253,  265, 
481 
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Outline  of  work,  253 
Outline  stitch,  566 
Outlining  study,  14 
Overerect  figure,  353 
Overcasting,  318 
Overlap,  422,  427,  431 


Panties,  182 
Patches,  505-508 
Patching  stitching,  284,  287 
Pattern  in  fabric,  193-195,  226 
Patterns,  187-190;  altering,  202-209; 
fitting,  201;  placement,  227;  prepara¬ 
tion,  195;  study,  196;  testing,  199 
Peplums,  89,  90,  91,  93 
Perforations,  195-198,  207,  215,  229, 
238,  241,  242 
Personal  assets,  84-86 
Personality,  26-29,  45,  96,  104 
Perspiration,  51-52,  170 
Philosophy  of  dress,  1-4,  14,  15,  20- 
24,  28-51,  53,  55,  56,  59,  82-84, 
119-124,  157,  160-163,  165-167 
Photograph,  47,  79 
Piecing,  244-245,  520 
[Pile,  217 

Pin-fitting,  262-264 
Pinning,  307 
IPins,  332 

IPiped  buttonholes,  437 
lPique,  148 
dvoting,  282 
dacing  pattern,  226,  229 
dackets,  389,  422 
daids,  102,  103,  215,  216,  221 
plan  of  work,  261 

danning,  decoration,  563;  dress,  136, 
516;  wardrobe,  112 
deats,  325,  414,  476,  512,  552 
rockets,  456-464 
minted  edging,  576 
[oise,  26 

[osition  of  work,  308-310 
|osture,  32-39 
re-shrinking,  218 

ressing,  465;  clothes,  483-484;  dress, 
480-482;  during  construction,  472- 
482;  fabrics,  218,  470-472 
[inciples,  20-23,  2°5>  233>  248>  339“ 
344,  481,  497,  553 
lints,  101-110,  493  . 

lofessions.  See  Careers 
igress,  14 
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Prominent  bulges,  203,  208,  344,  345 
Proportions,  179,  180,  189,  201,  207, 
562 

Quality,  114,  135 
Quilting,  288,  576 
Quiz,  226,  235,  244,  271 

Raglan  sleeve,  386 

Rain  coat,  172,  522 

Rayon,  154-157,  471,  489,  500 

Ready-to-wear,  118-119,  164-186 

Remaking,  515 

Restyling,  509 

Repair,  502 

Retracing,  285,  287 

Reversed  seam,  322,  369,  413 

Reverse  feed,  289 

Rickrack,  574 

Ripping,  284 

Ripples,  226,  358,  552,  557 
Roll  in  collar,  351,  527,  556 
Rolled  hem,  415 

Sagging,  212 

Saving  time.  See  Time 

Scallops,  497,  562,  574-576 

Scale  of  work,  280,  286,  409,  410 

Seam  allowance,  195,  196,  279,  297 

Seam  lines,  198,  285,  287 

Seams,  311-325,  334,  473 

Second  fitting,  360 

Seed  stitch,  567 

Self  fitting,  348 

Self-trims,  162,  189,  454,  456,  559, 
563,  574-581 

Sequence  in  construction,  253;  in  fit¬ 
ting,  349;  in  ironing,  497 
Set,  337-340.  See  also  Wrinkles 
Setting  colors,  218 
Setting  sleeve,  381 

Sewing,  9,  277-288,  290,  304-312, 
338,  348 

Sewing  machine,  272 
Shaped  facing,  368-369,  554 
Shaping  bias,  480 
Sharkskin,  493 
Shaving,  52 
Shirring,  295,  541 

Shirt,  band,  391;  collar,  378,  508; 

sleeve,  269,  387 
Shoes,  71,  94,  113,  183 
Shopping,  137,  164 
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Shoulder  pads,  253,  381 
Shoulder  seam,  92,  315,  350,  353,  473- 

474'  5*3 

Shoulders,  93,  202,  203,  350 
Shrinkage,  146,  486 
Shrinking,  cloth,  218;  fullness,  473, 
480;  sleeve,  477-478 
Side  seam,  345 

Silhouette  seams,  340;  fitting,  348 
Silks,  152-154,  471,  489 
Sitting,  34 
Sizes,  104,  190 

Skirt,  altering  pattern  of,  204;  band, 
399;  buying,  174;  circular,  553; 
draping,  541-545;  facing,  421;  fit¬ 
ting,  347-358;  pressing,  483 
Slacks,  73,  76,  83,  346,  464,  484 
Sleeve,  altering,  514;  basting,  381; 
cap,  197,  206,  355;  draping,  545; 
facing,  388;  fitting,  342-343,  353- 
356,  361-363;  finishing,  383;  iron¬ 
ing,  496;  patching,  508;  pattern, 
197,  206,  553;  pressing,  477-479; 
restyling,  512,  514;  seams,  250,  269 
Sleeves,  dolman,  387;  epaulet,  386; 
gathered,  385;  kimono,  385;  pair  of, 
193,  218,  231,  234,  380;  raglan, 
386;  shirt,  269,  387;  short,  387 
Slide  fastener,  425,  427,  428,  497 
Slippage,  146 

Slip,  costume,  180-182,  489,  491 
Slip,  basting,  305;  stitching,  408-409, 
412 

Smocking,  572-574 
Snaps,  449 
Socks,  83 

Sophisticated,  55,  75,  84,  91,  104 

Space  divisions,  562,  564 

Speech,  30 

Speed,  270,  309 

Sponging,  219,  471 

Sportswear,  72,  76 

Spot  removal,  498 

Spun  rayon,  155,  490 

Square  shoulders,  202,  342-344 

Starch,  488 

Stand  of  collar,  379,  556 
Standards,  20,  303,  315,  323,  324, 

335'  367'  371'  4°2'  4°7'  4l8'  423> 

425'  437'  442'  456'  459 

Stay  stitch,  285,  288 

Stay  tape,  396-397,  526 
Steam  pressing,  469 


Steaming,  220 

Stitches,  basting,  305;  buttonhole,  444, 
decorative,  564-574;  embroidery, 
564;  hemming,  407-412;  mending, 
503;  overcasting,  318;  tacking,  241, 

4  5  2— 4  5  3 

Stitching,  277 

Stocky  figures,  90 
Straighten  fabric,  213 
Stripes,  102,  221 
Study,  12-18 
Style,  82-83 
Style  shows,  3 
Success,  84,  133 

Suits,  60,  63,  78,  89,  101,  113,  171, 

521'  533 

Sway  back,  93,  204,  353,  357 
Sweaters,  176,  491 
Swiss,  147,  493 
Synthetics,  154-156 

Tacks,  241,  452-453 
Taffeta,  493 
Tailoring,  521,  532 
Tailors'  buttonhole,  445 
Tailors'  collar,  375,  527 
Tailors’  tacks.  See  Tacks 
Tall  figure,  91 
Tapering  darts,  327 
Taping  seams,  524-526 
Teaching,  6 

Temporary  placement,  229 
Tension,  291-294,  299 
Terms  defined,  248 
Testing,  patterns,  199 
Tests  for  fabrics,  146,  151,  153,  156, 
162-163,  48^ 

Texture,  110-112,  494 
Thimble,  308 
Thin  figure,  91 
Third  fitting,  247,  254,  258 
Thread  size,  290 
Thread  count,  143 
Time  card,  266-267 
Time  saving,  10,  262,  267 
Towel  hems,  418 
Tracing  wheel,  239-241 
Trade  names,  158 
Trapunto,  577 
Travel,  73 

Trimming  seams,  313 
Trimming.  See  Decoration 
Trips  to  machine,  259 
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Tucks,  328,  551 
Twills,  217,  218 
Twisting  sleeve,  355 

Underarm,  386,  474,  512,  548 
Under  collar,  372,  527 
Under  pleat,  413-414 
Underlap,  425,  431,  447  • 

Underwear,  115,  180,  491 
Uniform,  79-81 

Velvet,  217,  221,  472 
Virgin  wool,  149 
Vocabulary,  13,  163,  186 
Voile,  148 

Waistband,  398-399,  477 
Waistline,  88,  93,  264,  356,  363,  364, 
393-396,  476,  513 
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Wardrobe,  58,  112-119,  121,  132- 
133;  basic,  60-71 
Warp,  210-217 
Wearing  clothes,  54,  55 
Wedding  dress,  77-79 
Welt  pocket,  461 
Welt  seam,  320 
White  dress,  60,  65,  66 
Widths,  147 
Woolens,  151 
Wools,  149,  471 
Worked  buttonholes,  442 
Workmanship,  20,  114,  168,  171,  262, 
269,  270,  303.  See  also  Standards 
Worsteds,  1 50 

Wrinkles,  337,  339,  340,  470,  510 
Wrist,  389,  434 

Yardage,  192,  236 
Yoke,  264,  330,  549 
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